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THE  HUNDRED  OF  WOTTON. 

PARISHES  IN  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  : — 

ABINGER  ; INCLUDING  PADDINGTON-PEMBROKE,  P ADDIN GT ON-BRAY,  AND 

A PART  OF  SUTTON. OCKLEY  ; COMPRISING  EVERSHEDS  AND  LITTLE- 

FIELD.— wotton;  including  low-hill,  up-hill,  and  the  chapelry 

OF  OAKWOOD. 

SECOND  DIVISION  : — 

CAPEL. DORKING  ; INCLUDING  WEST-BETCHWORTH,  HANSTEGH  (or 

HANSTIE),  HOLMWOOD,  MILTON,  AND  WESTCOT. 

otton,  called  Wodeton 
Hundred  in  the  Domes- 
day book,  appears  to  have 
obtained  its  appellation 
from  the  manor,  or  parish, 
of  Wotton  ; as  that  most 
unquestionably  did  from 
the  dense  woods  with 
which  the  district  was 
once  covered ; and  of  which  there  are  yet  extensive  and  luxuriant 
remains.  In  some  old  maps,  and  even  by  Aubrey  1 and  other  writers, 
this  is  called  Darking  [Dorking]  hundred;  apparently  on  no  other 
grounds  than  from  Dorking  being  the  chief  place  within  it,  and  in 
that  respect  as  much  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  giving  name  to  a 
hundred,  as  either  Reigate  or  Kingston. 

On  the  north,  this  hundred  is  bounded  by  those  of  Copthorne  and 
Effingham ; on  the  west,  by  Blackheath ; on  the  south,  by  the  Rape 
of  Bramber,  in  Sussex ; and  on  the  east,  by  Reigate  hundred,  and 
that  detached  portion  of  Copthorne  hundred  which  has  been  already 
noticed  under  Newdigate.  Within  this  district,  there  is  a greater 

1 Antiquities  of  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 
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variety  of  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery,  than  in  any  other  quarter 
of  Surrey.  The  alternations  from  the  chalk-hills  on  the  north  to  the 
sands  and  clays  of  the  wealden  on  the  south  are  frequent ; and  present 
that  picturesque  intermixture  of  hill  and  vale,  cultivation  and  wildness, 
which  delights  the  artist  and  the  traveller,  and  impresses  the  mind 
with  admiration,  and  the  heart  with  gratitude.  The  principal  streams 
which  either  arise  in,  or  traverse  this  hundred,  are  the  Mole,  the 
Pip-brook,  and  the  Tillingbourne.  The  chief  eminences  are, — Box- 
hill  ; Denbies,  bordering  on  Ranmer  common ; the  Holmwood  and 
Red-land  hills ; Anstie-bury ; and,  soaring  above  all,  Leith-hill,  which 
is  not  only  the  highest,  but  also,  with  respect  to  extensiveness  of 
prospect,  the  most  commanding  spot  in  the  county. 

ABINGER. 

This  parish  consists  of  a narrow  tract  of  land,  about  nine  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  scarcely  more  than  a mile  in  breadth, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  On  the  north,  it  adjoins  East  Horsley ; on 
the  east,  Wotton  and  Ockley ; on  the  south,  Ewhurst,  and  the 
parishes  of  Warnham  and  Rudgwick,  in  Sussex;  and  on  the  west, 
Shere,  in  this  county.  The  soil,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  much  diversified.  At  the  summit  of  the  hills,  northward,  the  soil 
consists  of  gravel,  then  chalk ; and  at  the  base  is  some  strong  land, 
beyond  which  occur  sand  and  loam ; then  heath,  covering  a bed  of 
soft  stone,  extending  to  the  top  of  Leith-hill,  and  over  its  southern 
descent ; at  the  foot  of  which  commences  a deep  clay,  continued  to 
the  border  of  Sussex.  From  a spring  which  rises  under  Pasture- wood, 
in  this  parish,  a stream  flows  westward,  through  Sutton  in  Shere,  and 
falls  into  the  Tillingbourne  at  a hamlet  called  Abinger  Hammer , where 
was  formerly  an  iron  hammer-mill.  Another  spring,  which  rises  near 
the  preceding,  runs  south-eastward  towards  Oakwood-hill,  and  joins 
the  river  Arun  in  Sussex.  On  the  summit  and  acclivity  of  the  northern 
hill,  is  a wood  of  about  seventy  acres  in  extent,  called  Oaken-grove ; 
and  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  ascent  to  Leith-hill,  is  another 
wood  of  four  hundred  acres,  called  Pasture-wood; — both  of  them 
belonging  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  of  Wotton.  In  all  the  “Population 
Returns”  made  since  1800,  this  parish  is  stated  to  comprise  9,780 
acres ; but  the  more  correct  estimates  obtained  under  the  tithe  com- 
mutation act,  reduce  the  number  to  5,400 ; — of  which,  2,523  acres  are 
arable;  712,  meadow;  735,  wood  and  pasture;  1000,  commons  and 
rough  land  ; and  85  glebe,  all  of  which  are  titheable ; and  about  400 
acres  of  woodland  exempt  from  tithe,  being  in  the  weald  of  Surrey. 
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This  place  is  described  in  the  Domesday  book  under  the  name  of 
Abincebourne , as  follows : — 

“ William  Fitz-Ansculf  holds  Abincebourne,  which  was  held  by  Huscarle  of  King 
Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  at  six  hides;  now  at  four.  There  are  9 carucates  of 
[arable]  land.  Two  carucates  are  in  demesne  ; and  ten  villains,  and  eight  bordars,  have 
5 carucates.  There  is  a Church ; and  five  bondmen,  and  a mill  valued  at  6 shillings : 
with  3 acres  of  meadow,  and  woods  yielding  40  swine.  It  was  valued  at  8 1.  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward ; and  since,  at  71. 

“ The  same  William  holds  Padendene  ; which  Huscarle  also  held  of  King  Edward.  It 
was  then  assessed  at  4 hides ; now  at  3.  There  are  9 carucates  of  [arable]  land.  No 
part  of  this  is  kept  in  demesne ; but  there  are  twelve  villains,  and  five  bordars,  with  6 
carucates  ; a mill,  valued  at  6 shillings  ; and  4 acres  of  meadow.  A wood  yields  40  lean 
and  15  fat  swine. 

“ Hugh,  the  Homager  of  William,  holds  3 hides  of  this  manor,  with  a hall,  and  one 
carucate  in  demesne.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  the  manor  of  Padendene  was  valued 
at  9/.  *,  afterwards,  and  at  present,  at  71” 

There  are  now  in  this  parish  three  manors,  viz. — Abinger  (or 
Abingworth),  Paddington-Pembroke,  and  Paddington -Bray. 

The  Manor  of  Abinger. — This  manor,  with  other  estates  in  Surrey, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Paganel,  of  Dudley-castle ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  John  de  Someri  married  Hawise,  sister 
and  heiress  of  Gervase  Paganel,  baron  of  Dudley.  In  1211,  Gilbert 
de  Abingworth  held  one  knight’s  fee  in  Abingworth,  of  the  Honour 
of  Dudley;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Geoffrey  de  Jar- 
penville  held  a knight’s  fee  here  of  Roger  de  Someri,  as  of  the  Honour 
of  Dudley.  In  the  next  reign,1  David  de  Charpenville,  or  Jarpenville, 
“claimed  sok,  sac,  thol  and  them,  the  right  of  hunting  hares  and 
foxes  throughout  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  free  customs,  and  his 
park,  and  free-warren  in  all  his  land  in  Abingworth,  view  of  frank- 
pledge, &c.”  He  died  in  1293,  seised  of  this  manor  and  that  of 
Patenden,  with  the  advowson  of  the  mediety  of  the  church  of 
Abyngworth,  held  of  Roger  de  Someri,  by  the  service  of  one  knight’s 
fee,  value  20/.  per  annum. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  tenure  of  the  Jarpenvilles  until  1371, 
44th  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  Thomas  de  Jarpenville  conveyed  it 
to  Sir  John  Aylesbury;  from  whom  it  descended  to  Sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury,  who  died  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  leaving 
John  his  son  and  heir  under  age.  Sir  Thomas  had,  also,  two 
daughters ; one  of  whom,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford, 
inherited  this  estate,  her  brother,  apparently,  having  died  without 
issue.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  her  son  and  heir,  having  joined  in  an 
insurrection  against  the  government  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  his  estates  were  forfeited,  but  restored  to  his  family  in  the 

1 Vide  Inquis.  made  at  Bradfeld,  in  Berks,  20th  Edward  the  First,  n.  10. 
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succeeding  reign.  In  1552,  5th  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Sir  William 
Stafford  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  joined  in  a conveyance  of  the  manor  of  Abinger 
to  Thomas  Elrington  and  Edward  Elrington ; the  former  of  whom 
held  his  court  here  in  1563.  Edward  Elrington,  in  1579,  conveyed 
one  moiety  of  this  (and  Padingden),  to  Richard  Brown  of  Cranley, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  Wm.  Morgan,  esq.,  of  Chilworth.  Mr.  Brown 
acted  as  a trustee  for  Richard  Hill;  and  in  1586,  a court  was  held  in 
the  names  of  Morgan  and  Hill,  as  joint  lords  of  the  manor.  In  1595, 
the  moiety  belonging  to  the  Hill  family  was  conveyed  to  George 
Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Wotton;  and  in  1602,  Sir  John  Morgan,  the  son  of 
William  Morgan,  settled  the  other  moiety  on  his  daughter  Ann,  on 
her  marriage  with  Edward  Randyll,  esq.,  of  Chilworth ; who,  in  1622, 
conveyed  it  to  Richard  Evelyn,  esq.  That  gentleman  was  the  eldest, 
and  then  only- surviving  son,  by  his  second  wife,  of  George  Evelyn, 
esq.,  who  had  given  him  the  other  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Abinger, 
as  well  as  that  of  Wotton,  both  which  estates  devolved  on  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Evelyn ; and  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Evelyn. 

The  Manor  of  Paddington-Pembroke. — This  manor,  in  1272,  the 
1st  of  Edward  the  First,  was  held  by  John  de  la  Lynde,  who  also  held 
the  manor  of  Walton.  In  1325,  John  de  Hastings  died  seised  of  it, 
leaving  Laurence  his  son  and  heir,  then  six  years  of  age ; who,  on 
attaining  his  majority  in  1340,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of  March;  and  died  in  1348, 
when  his  son  and  heir,  John,  was  an  infant  but  one  year  old.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke  had  granted  this  manor  to  William  de  Hastings, 
who  is  stated  to  have  died  in  1350,  seised  of  a certain  tenement  in 
Paddington,  held  of  the  king  in  capite , being  of  the  inheritance  of 
John,  son  and  heir  of  Laurence  de  Hastings,  late  earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  the  death  of  earl  John,  in  1369,  it  appeared  on  an  inquisition  that 
he  had  obtained  a license  from  the  king,  to  enable  him  to  vest  this 
manor  in  Walter  Amy  as  and  others,  as  feoffees  in  trust  for  William 
Beauchamp,  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick,  his  cousin-german.  John 
de  Hastings,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  last  mentioned,  died  without 
issue  in  1390;  and  in  virtue  of  the  settlement  made  by  his  father,  Wm. 
Beauchamp  obtained  possession  of  Paddington.  He  married  Joan, 
sister  and  coheir  of  Thos.  Fitz-Alan,  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
family  who  was  earl  of  Arundel ; and  by  this  lady  Beauchamp  left,  at 
his  death  in  1411,  a son  and  heir,  Richard.  His  widow  held  this 
estate  in  dower  in  1436,  having  outlived  her  son,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Meaux  in  1421 ; leaving  the  inheritance  to  his  only  child, 
Elizabeth.  She  married  Edward  Nevil,  (who  in  her  right  took  the 
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title  of  Lord  Abergavenny) ; and  died  before  her  husband,  in  1449. 
He  subsequently  married  Catherine,  sister  of  John  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk ; and  died  October  18th,  1476,  seised  of  this  manor,  with  the 
park  of  Iwode  (or  Ewood),  in  the  parish  of  Newdigate,  both  held  of 
the  king  in  capite , by  the  service  of  one-fourth  of  a knight’s  fee,  of 
the  annual  value  of  37.  6s,  8 d.  His  eldest  son  having  died  without 
issue,  his  second  son,  George,  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates ; and 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  September  20th,  1492,  he  left  two  sons ; 
the  elder  of  whom,  George,  lord  Abergavenny,  had  this  manor.  He 
was  was  twice  married;  and  dying  in  1535,  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Henry ; who  having  no  male  issue,  the  title,  on  his  decease, 
devolved  on  his  cousin,  Edward  Nevil,  who  likewise  held  this  manor. 
Henry,  lord  Abergavenny,  the  grandson  of  Edward,  sold  Paddington- 
Pembroke,  in  1629,  to  Richard  Evelyn,  of  Wotton;  and  it  is  still 
attached  to  the  family  estates. 

The  Manor  of  Padingden,  or  Paddington-Bray. — Alan  Trench- 
mere,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  had  a grant  of  the 
moiety  of  the  manor  of  Gomselle,  in  the  first  year  of  King  John, 
covenanted  to  pay  for  that  and  the  adjoining  manor  (or  vill)  of  Poten- 
den,  a fine  of  1007. 2 On  his  death,  the  king  gave  Gomselle,  and 
probably  this  manor  also,  to  William  de  Braose,  whose  descendants 
held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First ; when  it  appears  to  have  been 
sold  by  William  de  Brahus,  or  Braose,  who  is  stated,  by  the  historian 
Walsingham,  to  have  “ inherited  great  wealth,  but  to  have  dissipated 
the  property  left  to  him.”3 

In  1305,  the  33rd  of  Edward  the  First,  an  inquisition  was  held  at 
Padindene , when  it  was  found  that  Adam  de  Gurdon  died  seised  of 
the  manor  of  Padindene,  held  of  John  de  Hastings,  by  the  service  of 
half  a knight’s  fee,  and  the  delivery  of  a pair  of  gilt  spurs , value  six- 
pence, in  lieu  of  all  services.  It  was  also  found,  that  there  were — one 
toft,  value  6d,  per  annum;  one  water-mill,  10s. ; 100  acres  of  arable, 
at  3d.,  2 5s. ; 50  acres,  at  2d.,  8s.  4 d. ; half  an  acre  of  meadow.  Is. ; 7 
acres  of  pasture,  at  3d.,  Is.  9 d. ; in  all,  46s.  7 d. : with  rents  of  assize 
of  fourteen  free  tenants,  47.  5s.  6d. ; fourteen  assart  tenants,4  17.  10s. ; 
fourteen  customary  tenants,  for  rent,  work,  tallages,  and  all  other 
customs,  47.  10s.  Ilc7. : 3 pounds  of  wax,  at  6d . per  lb. ; and  1 pound 
of  pepper,  value  12c7.  Joan,  aged  forty,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Adam  de  Gurdon;  but  Mr.  Manning  sup- 
poses there  is  a misnomer  with  respect  to  the  lady  mentioned  in  the 

2 Rot.  Pip.  1 Johan.  Oblata.  m.  16,  n.  13. 

3 “ Perdives  a parentela,  sed  Dissipator  substantiae  sibi  relictae.” — Hist.  Brevis  Angl. 
fol.  1574. 

4 These  were  tenants  of  wood-lands  that  had  been  grubbed  up,  and  rendered  arable. 
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record,  and  that  she  should  have  been  styled  Agnes;  for  in  1338,  the 
11th  of  Edward  the  Third,  an  inquisition  took  place  on  the  death 
of  Agnes  de  Gurdon,  and  it  was  found  that  she  had  held  an  estate  in 
Padyngdenne  of  Laurence  de  Hasting,  a minor  and  ward  of  the 
crown  ; and  that  her  next  heir  was  Thomas  de  Syndlesham,  then  aged 
ten  years.  He  died  in  1350;  and  on  the  death  of  his  son  and  heir, 
of  the  same  name,  in  1361,  the  35th  of  Edward  the  Third,  Robert 
de  Lonham,  or  Lenham,  his  cousin,  was  found  to  be  his  heir. 

This  manor  repeatedly  changed  owners  in  the  interval  between  the 
reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Edward  the  Fourth.  In  1464,  it 
became  the  property  of  John  Yonge,  alderman  of  London,  by  pur- 
chase ; and  in  1467,  he  enfeoffed  Thomas  Yonge,  a Justice  of  the 
Common-pleas,  Sir  John  Say,  Thomas  Ursewick,  recorder  of  London, 
and  several  others,  as  his  trustees.  In  1475,  most  of  the  feoffees 
joined  in  a conveyance  of  the  manor  to  John,  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
others,  in  trust  for  John  Yonge ; who,  in  the  year  following,  settled  it 
on  his  son,  John  Yonge,  and  Alice  his  wife,  together  with  an  inn  at 
Guildford,  then  called  the  Lion,  late  the  double-necked  [nicked] 
Swan.5  In  1489,  John  Yonge  sold  this  manor,  with  the  reservation 
of  the  mills,  &c.,  to  Sir  John  Leigh  of  Stockwell,  for  2267.  135.  467.; 
and  in  Michaelmas  term  next  ensuing,  he  levied  a fine,  and  suffered 
a recovery.  In  1543,  the  35th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  — . Leigh, 
conveyed  the  manor  of  Padinden  to  the  king ; who,  by  letters  patent 
dated  August  22, 1544,  granted  it  to  Sir  W.  Roche.  In  the  following 
reign,  1549,  this  gentleman  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward  Bray,  of  Vachery, 
in  Cranley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Edward,  this  with 
other  estates.  In  1552,  Sir  Edward  Bray  gave  this  manor  to  his 
second  son,  Owen,  and  his  wife,  Ann,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Danister  of  Chobham,  who  was  a baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies;  with  remainder  to  his  own  right  heirs. 
Owen  Bray  and  his  lady,  in  1557,  were  parties  to  a covenant  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Elrington,  Edward  Elrington,  his  son  and 
heir,  Reginald  Bray,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Bray  the  younger, 
and  Magdalen  Hornyold,  to  levy  a fine  of  the  manor  of  Padingden, 
as  to  one  moiety,  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Elrington  for  a term  of  years, 
with  remainder  to  his  son  Edward  and  his  heirs ; and  as  to  the  other 
moiety,  to  the  use  of  Reginald  Bray  and  Magdalen  Hornyold,  and 
their  heirs.  A fine  was  accordingly  levied,  in  Trinity  term,  1557, 
when  the  manor  is  described  as  consisting  of  thirty  messuages,  ten 
cottages,  ten  tofts,  one  iron-mill,  a mill-dam,  three  hundred  acres  of 

5 “ This  was  probably  the  inn  now  called  the  White  Lion,  which  though  new  fronted 
in  1804,  is  a very  ancient  house.” — Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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land,  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  sixty  acres  of  pasture,  one  hundred 
acres  of  wood,  three  hundred  acres  of  heath,  sixty  acres  of  moor, 
and  14/.  rent;  and  free-warren  and  fishing  in  Abingworth,  Shere, 
Okeley,  Effingham,  and  Wotton.  It  appears  that  a marriage  had  been 
contemplated  between  Reginald  Bray  and  Magdalen  Hornyold,  to 
which  this  proceeding  had  reference,  but  the  union  did  not  take 
place,  and  they  transferred  their  interest  in  the  estate  to  the  Elring- 
tons,  who  subsequently  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  it;  and 
in  1579,  Edward  Elrington  conveyed  one  moiety  of  this  manor  and 
that  of  Abinger  to  Richard  Brown,  and  the  other  moiety  to  William 
Morgan,  esq.  Both  shares  of  this  manor  at  length  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Morgan ; whose  son  and  heir,  Sir  John  Morgan,  in 
1618,  conveyed  Padingdene,  with  the  farm  and  woods  belonging  to 
it,  to  Sir  Christopher  Parkins,  one  of  the  masters  of  Requests ; and 
his  widow,  in  1624,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Richard  Evelyn,  esq. 

Abinger-Hall,  the  seat  of  Robert  Campbell  Scarlett,  2nd  baron 
Abinger,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  7th  of  April,  1844, 
occupies  a pleasant  situation  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Wotton  to  Shere.  Originally,  it  was  a small  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 
the  Downs,  belonging  to  the  Dibble  family,  (several  of  whom  lie 
buried  in  the  church);  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  by  Catherine  Forbes,  the  then  countess  of 
Donegal,  who  retired  hither  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  4th 
earl  of  Donegal.6  Some  years  after  her  decease,  it  was  purchased  by 
Captain  Pitts,  of  the  Engineers,  who  erected  the  present  mansion  on 
its  site : and  it  was  afterwards  occupied,  in  succession,  by  Commodore 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Skardon,  whose  monuments  are  noticed  in  the 
account  of  the  church.  On  the  decease  of  the  latter  in  1814,  the 
estate  was  sold  to  Sir  James  Scarlett,  (afterwards  Lord  Abinger),  by 
whom  considerable  improvements  were  made,  both  in  the  house  and 

6 The  Countess  presented  the  Church  of  Abinger  with  a silver  flagon,  a cup,  paten, 
and  plate  for  offerings.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Granard  ; and  had  the 
honour  of  being  complimented  by  Dean  Swift,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Unerring  Heaven,  with  bounteous  hand, 

Has  formed  a Model  for  your  land, 

Whom  Love  bestow’d,  with  every  grace, 

The  Glory  of  the  Granard  race ; 

Now  destined  by  the  powers  Divine 
The  Blessing  of  another  Line. 

Then,  would  you  paint  a matchless  Dame, 

Whom  you’d  consign  to  endless  fame, 

Invoke  not  Cytherea’s  aid. 

Nor  borrow  from  the  Blue-eyed  Maid, 

Nor  need  you  on  the  Graces  call ; 

Take  qualities  from  Donegal.” 
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grounds.  His  present  lordship,  who  for  some  time  practised  at  the 
bar,  was  returned  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Norwich  in  1835 ; and  for  the 
borough  of  Horsham  in  1841.  He  married  (19th  of  July,  1824) 
Sarah,  2nd  daughter  of  George  Smith,  esq.,  late  chief-justice  of  the 
Mauritius ; by  whom  he  has  several  children. 

James  Scarlett,  Baron  Abinger,  distinguished  as  a lawyer  and  a statesman,  was  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  where  his  family  had  settled  soon  after  the  taking  of 
that  colony  from  the  Spaniards  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Protector  Cromwell.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Scarlett,  esq.  (who  held  considerable  property  in  the 
Island),  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Anglin.7  Whilst  young,  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
education  ; and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  entered  a Fellow-commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1790,  and  M.A.  in  1794.  He  was  then  studying 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791.  Being  gifted 
with  an  intelligent  mind,  a prepossessing  appearance,  and  a skilful  address,  he  soon 
attained  eminence  as  a skilful  and  eloquent  advocate;  and  for  a long  series  of  years  after- 
wards, but  few  cases  of  importance  occurred  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  in  which  he  was 
not  retained  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  In  1816,  he  was  constituted  one  of 
the  King’s  Counsel ; and  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  a seat  in  parliament, 
he  was  chosen,  in  1818,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Peterborough, 
through  the  interest  of  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  related  to  financial  affairs : he  subsequently  supported  the  attempts  of  Romilly 
and  Mackintosh  to  effect  improvements  in  our  code  of  criminal  law,  by  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  capital  punishments ; but  his  principal  effort  as  a parliamentary  orator  is 
regarded  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor-laws,  which, 
however,  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

As  a politician,  Mr.  Scarlett  ranked  at  first  among  the  Whigs  ; and  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Goderich,  he  held  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  on  his 
appointment  to  which  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  January,  1828,  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  learned,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell ; but  after 
that  gentleman  had  been  unceremoniously  dismissed,  in  May  1829,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  then  Prime-minister,  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  Sir  James  Scarlett  was  re-instated  in  the  attorney -generalship,  and  thenceforward  he 
became  a constant  supporter  of  Conservative  measures.  His  brief  career,  at  this  time, 
as  an  ex  officio  accuser,  was  marked  by  several  criminal  prosecutions  against  the  “ Morning 
Journal,”  “ Atlas,”  and  other  periodicals,  for  libels  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Lord-chancellor  Lyndhurst.  On  the  subsequent  accession  to  power  of  the  Whig  party, 
under  the  avowed  protection  of  William  the  Fourth,  Sir  James  was  displaced  in  November, 
1830,  and  Mr.  Denman,  (now  Lord  Denman),  was  appointed  in  his  room.  At  that  time, 
he  was  M.P.  for  Maldon;  in  1831,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Cockermouth ; 
and  in  1832,  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  elected  (after  a contest)  for 
the  city  of  Norwich,  together  with  Lord  Stormont.  On  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  against  this  return,  for  bribery  and  corruption,  a Committee  was  appointed ; but 
no  immediate  agency  having  been  satisfactorily  proved,  both  members  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  seats. 

In  December,  1834,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  premier,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
appointed  Chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer ; and  in  the  following  month,  (January  12th, 
1835),  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Abinger,  of  Abinger,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  Whilst  on  the  Bench,  his  summings-up  were  distinguished  by  great 


7 Sir  Wm.  Anglin  Scarlett,  lord  Abinger’s  younger  brother,  who  became  Chief-justice 
of  Jamaica,  died  in  October,  1832,  leaving  issue. 
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acuteness  and  knowledge  of  the  true  bearings  of  the  case ; yet,  occasionally,  his  decisions 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  his  professional  brethren. 

He  seldom  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  except  upon  legal  questions ; on  which  his 
arguments  were  received  with  great  attention.  His  decease  occurred  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
when  on  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  April,  1844,  after  an  illness  of  six 
days ; and  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  had  been  attacked  with  paralysis  on  the 
preceding  Monday,  at  the  assize  dinner,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court ; and 
becoming  speechless,  he  continued  in  that  melancholy  state  until  the  time  of  his  death.8 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Abinger  church-yard,  on  Sunday,  April  the  14th,  in  a vault 
which  had  been  constructed  for  his  first  lady. 

His  lordship  was  twice  married : his  first  wife  was  Louisa  Henrietta,  3rd  daughter  of 
Peter  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Kilmory,  in  Argyleshire,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  Elizabeth, 
his  second  wife,  the  present  dowager  Lady  Abinger,  to  whom  he  was  married  September 
28th,  1843,  was  daughter  of  the  late  Lee  Steere  Steere,  esq.,  of  Jayes,  in  this  county,  and 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Hen.  John  Ridley,  of  Ockley.  The  latter  was  a descendant  of  Bishop 
Ridley,  the  Protestant  martyr ; and  among  the  relics  of  that  devout  enthusiast  which  Lady 
Abinger  has  in  her  possession,  is  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  study. 

Advowson,  &c. — This  benefice  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke. 
In  the  Valor  of  Edward  the  First,  it  is  rated  at  twelve  marks ; and  in 
the  King’s  books  at  12 1.  8s.  1 \d.  The  present  rent-charge,  (including 
16/.  on  85  acres  of  glebe),  is  6007.  Since  the  year  1364,  the  intirety 
of  the  patronage,  which  had  previously  been  divided,  has  descended 
with  the  manor  of  Abinger.  The  Registers  commence  in  1559. 

Rectors  of  Abinger  in  and  since  1800: — 

Richard  Penneck.  Instituted  July  26th,  1764:  died  in  1803. 

Thomas  Taylor,  LL.D.,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester.  In- 
stituted in  1803  : died  on  the  4th  of  January,  1808. 

Henry  Jenkin,  LL.D.  Instituted  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1808  : 
died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1817. 

J.  T.  Lawes.  Instituted  in  1818;  and  in  1821  exchanged 
with  Mr.  Ridley. 

Henry  John  Ridley,  A.M.  Instituted  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1821 : died  November  14th,  1834. 

John  Massy  Dawson,  A.M.  Instituted  March  26th,  1835. 

The  Church  is  a capacious  and  substantial  old  building,  chiefly  of 
stone  and  rubble -work  (plastered  over),  standing  on  a very  com- 
manding spot,  in  an  elevated  part  of  Surrey ; and  having,  in  con- 

8 Some  discriminating  and  well-founded  remarks  upon  the  character,  talents,  judicial 
exertions,  and  conduct  as  an  advocate  and  judge,  of  Lord  Abinger,  will  be  found  in  the 
“ Law  Magazine,”  vol.  xiii.  pp.  276-77  ; and  in  the  “ Britannia”  Newspaper,  is  an  article 
re-inserted  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  June,  1844.  His  lordship  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  namely, — Robert  Campbell,  his  successor,  (born  5th  of  September, 
1794) ; James  Yorke,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards ; Peter  Campbell,  now  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  and  formerly  marshal  and  associate  with  the  late 
Baron  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lord  Campbell,  created  Baroness 
Stratheden,  in  her  own  right,  January  19th,  1836 ; and  Louisa  Lawrence,  widow  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Edw.  Currey,  K.C.H. 
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sequence,  a higher  site  than  any  other  church  in  the  county.9  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  James ; and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel  of  one  pace 
extending  to  the  length  of  ninety  feet ; with  a second  chancel  (partly 
used  as  a vestry),  on  the  north  side ; making  the  width  of  the  whole 
about  forty  feet.  The  chancels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  two 
arches,  the  one  semi-circular,  the  other  pointed:  there  are  several 
lancet  windows,  both  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  edifice;  the 
older  parts  of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Norman  times.  At  the 
west  end  is  a small  belfry,  with  three  bells ; and  issuing  through  the 
roof  above,  is  a low  wooden  tower,  and  slated  spire : on  the  south  side 
is  a small  porch.  This  building  was  repaired  in  1797,  and  again  in 
1824  ; when  it  was  partially  re-pewed,  and  paved  with  brick.  There 
is  a large  singers’  gallery  at  the  west  end,  with  a bass-viol,  clarionet, 
&c.,  for  the  band.  The  north  chancel  belongs  to  the  Evelyns  of 
Wotton,  who  have  much  land  in  this  parish. 

Among  the  sepulchral  memorials,  is  one  within  the  communion- 
rails  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Crawley,  A.M.  (son  of  Francis  Crawley, 
esq.,  Cursitor-baron  of  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer),  a former  rector  here, 
who  died  on  May  the  4th,  1685  ; wadi  Elizabeth  his  wife,  a daughter  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  Offley  (a  preceding  rector),  chaplain  to  Charles  the  Second. 
— Another  slab  records  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Offley,  a 
prebendary  of  Durham,  and  nearly  fifty-three  years  rector  of  this 
parish:  he  died  May  10th,  1743,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year;  having 
previously  devised  two  farms,  in  Sussex,  to  trustees,  for  the  support  of 
Oakwood  chapel,  in  Wotton  parish. 

Against  the  northern  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a handsome  tablet,  of 
white  marble,  bearing  the  annexed  inscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Commodore  William  Robinson,  of  the  Bombay 
Marines ; who,  in  the  year  1774,  commanded  a small  Squadron  fitted  out  by  the 
Bombay  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  Exploring  the  Coasts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a Survey  which  had  not  been  attempted  since  a similar  voyage  was 
undertaken  for  the  same  purpose  by  Nearchusm  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  to  which  Dr.  Vincent,  the  learned  Translator  of  Nearchus,  acknowledged 
himself  much  indebted  in  the  performance  of  that  work. 

Having  obtained  an  honourable  independence  in  the  service  of  the  East-India 
Company,  he  retired  to  Abinger  Hall,  in  this  parish.  He  died  in  London,  in 
March,  1803,  aged  fifty-seven  years ; and  is  buried  in  a vault  in  this  church. 

This  simple  Tribute  is  offered  to  his  Memory  by  one  of  those  who  were  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  his  disposition  for  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  their  childhood  ; 
and  is  also  intended  to  shew  what  would  have  been  the  wishes  of  others  who  can 
now  no  longer  express  them,  but  who  would  have  cordially  joined  in  thus  record- 
ing their  sense  of  his  Worth  as  a Man,  and  of  his  Value  as  a Friend. 

0 At  Abinger-Hatch , a small  road-side  public-house,  opposite  to  the  green  near  the 
church,  is  a deep  Well,  from  which  the  water  is  raised  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven  feet, 
by  alternate  buckets. 
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Affixed  to  the  opposite  wall,  is  a long  monumental  slab  of  white 
marble,  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Beloved  Memory  of  Louisa  Henrietta,  wife  of  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
Knight,  of  Abinger  Hall,  in  this  parish ; daughter  of  Peter  Campbell,  of 
Kilmory,  in  Argyle,  esq.  She  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  of  March,  a.d.  1829, 
in  the  58th  year  of  her  age.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  a vault  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  church-yard.  Her  devotion  as  a Wife,  her  affection  as  a 
Mother,  her  unaffected  Piety,  and  the  Rectitude  of  all  her  Actions  and  Senti- 
ments, live  in  the  Recollection  of  her  Husband,  her  Children,  and  Friends. 

In  the  Church-yard,  within  iron-rails,  is  a large  square  pedestal, 
surmounted  by  an  urn,  and  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  John  Hum- 
phry Skardon,  esq.,  of  Abinger-hall,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1810,  aged  fifty-five  years. — The  vault  in  which  the  bodies  of  Lord 
Abinger  and  his  first  wife  were  interred,  is  covered  by  a low  stone 
pavement,  surrounded  by  iron  rails. 

Adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  church-yard,  is  a small  green,  on 
which  there  are  stocks  and  a whipping-post; — but  which,  to  the 
honour  of  the  parish,  are  said  never  to  have  been  used. 

There  was  a Mill  at  Abinger  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  present  corn  and  flour  mill,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  near  Abinger  Hammer,  may  occupy  the 
same  situation : behind  it,  is  a broad  expanse  of  water. 

OCKLEY,  or  OKELEY. 

This  parish,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  oak  woods  formerly 
abounding  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  is  partly  situated  in  the  Weald  ; and 
the  Roman  road  from  Arundel,  here  called  the  Stane-street  Causeway , 
passes  through  it.  Ockley  is  situated  in  the  clay  district  below  the 
great  range  of  chalk-hills : on  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  parishes 
of  Dorking  and  Wotton;  on  the  east,  by  Dorking  and  Capel;  on  the 
west,  by  Abinger ; and  on  the  south,  by  Warnham,  in  Sussex.  The 
number  of  acres  are  estimated  at  4,132 . 1 . 4 ; of  which,  about  1,409 
are  exempted  from  tithes,  as  being  in  the  Weald;  the  remainder, 
viz. — arable  land,  1,834 .2.29  acres ; meadow,  727  .1.  1;  commons, 
30;  and  glebe,  131 . 3. 6,  are  titheable:  the  present  rent-charge,  (in- 
cluding 27/.  10s.  on  the  glebe),  is  566/.  10s. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  occurs  a notice  of  a battle  which  took 
place  at  Aclea , in  which  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  England,  were 
defeated  by  the  Saxons,  under  their  king,  Ethel wulf,  in  851.  Leland, 
in  his  ce  Collectanea ,”  mentions  the  victory  over  the  Danes  as  having 
happened  at  Okeley ; and  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  Ockley, 
in  Surrey,  was  the  scene  of  that  conflict.  On  Holmbury-hill,  in  this 
parish,  is  an  ancient  Camp  of  an  oblong  form,  but  with  a considerable 
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angular  projection  at  one  end : at  the  opposite  extremity,  are  distinct 
remains  of  a double  ditch  and  vallum,  which  are  continued  along  the 
side  that  was  distinguished  by  the  main  entrance.  It  is  probable,  that 
this  was  the  position  occupied  by  the  invading  host.  Aubrey  states 
that  “ the  mote  and  mole  of  the  Keepe  of  a Castle,  indifferent  large,” 
were  remaining  in  his  time,  near  the  church.1 

The  manor  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  survey : — 

“ Ralph  holds  of  Richard  [de  Tonbridge]  Hoclei,  which  Almar  held  of  King  Edward. 
It  was  then,  as  at  present,  assessed  at  1 hide.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  4 carucates. 
There  is  1 in  the  demesne ; and  four  villains,  and  three  bordars,  with  4 carucates.  The 
wood  yields  20  swine  ; and  there  are  two  bondmen.  It  is  valued  at  70  shillings,  as  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward. 

“In  this  manor  the  same  Richard  holds  half  a hide,  which,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  was  held  by  Alwin,  who  could  remove  with  it  where  he  pleased.  It  was  then 
assessed  at  half  a hide  : now  at  nothing.  It  is  valued  in  Hoclei.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  record,  that  the  manor  of  Hoclei  was  in  the 
hundred  of  Woking,  but  both  the  manor  and  parish  of  Ockley  are 
now,  and  have  for  centuries,  been  within  the  hundred  of  Wotton. 

The  family  of  Clare,  descended  from  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  long 
held  the  fee,  or  superiority,  of  this  manor,  although  the  beneficial 
property  in  it  belonged  to  the  grantees,  or  sub-tenants,  of  the  chief 
lords.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  died  seised,  inter  alia , of  the  fee  of  Ockeleghe , in  Surrey, 
as  appears  from  the  escheats  of  the  8th  of  Edward  the  Second ; and 
leaving  no  issue,  his  three  sisters  became  his  coheirs.  Hugh  le 
Despencer,  the  favourite  of  the  king,  married  the  eldest  sister; 
and  his  descendant,  Edward,  lord  le  Despencer,  who  died  in  1375, 
held  in  her  right  Ockle , and  other  estates  in  Surrey,  which  probably 
belonged  to  his  son  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Gloucester  by  Richard 
the  Second,  in  1397,  and  executed  and  attainted  for  rebellion  against 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  1400,  when  his  estates  escheated  to  the  crown. 

About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  Alicia  de  Dammartin  held 
one  knight’s  fee  in  Okeley  of  the  honour  of  Clare ; and  the  interest 
of  her  family  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  that  of  Warbleton,  by 
marriage  with  an  heiress.  In  1300,  Nicholas  Malemeyns,  or  Malmains, 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Okeley ; and  in  1302,  he  obtained  a grant 
of  free-warren,  and  the  right  to  hold  a market  and  a fair  within  his 
manor.  He  left  three  daughters  coheiresses  of  his  estates ; and  this 
in  Ockley,  after  having  passed  successively  to  several  different  families, 

1 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  186.  He  adds,  “ the  Tradition  is,  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes ; and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  Danes  planted  their  battering  Engines,  that 
threw  it  down,  on  Berry -hill,  which  is  two  miles  hence : — 

Credat  Judceus  apella 

Non  ego.” 
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was  sold,  about  1638,  to  Geo.  Duncumbe,  esq.,  of  Weston,  in  Albury. 
Sir  William  Duncumbe,  who  became  possessed  of  it  in  1675,  sold  the 
manor  and  lands,  about  1694,  to  Edward  Bax ; and  he,  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards,  conveyed  them  to  Mr.  John  Evershed,  of  Ever- 
sheds  in  this  parish.  After  his  decease  in  1716,  this  property  was 
repeatedly  transferred,  until  at  length,  in  1751,  it  was  sold  (under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament)  to  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology,2  who  succeeded 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  as  one  of  the  king’s  physicians,  but  was  superseded  in 
that  office  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  to  make  way  for 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Duncan.  He  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1778 ; and  his  son  and  heir,  John  Nicholls,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Blechingley,  sold  this  manorial  estate,  in  1784,  to  Lee  Steere,  esq.,  of 
Jayes  in  the  parish  of  Wotton;  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth, 
married  Richard  Witts,  esq.  In  1795,  this  property  came  into  the 
possession  of  their  son,  Lee  Steere  Witts,  esq.,  who  took  the  surname 

2 Dr.  Frank  Nicholls,  who  had  a country  seat  at  Ockley,  was  the  son  of  a barrister, 
and  was  born  in  London,  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  attached  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Being  appointed  Reader  on  Anatomy  in  the  University,  he  treated  the  subject  in  a 
popular  manner  ; and  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  which  he  displayed,  he  gained  great 
reputation.  At  this  time  he  resided  in  London,  and  visited  Oxford  only  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  his  lectures.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  practice  as  a physician  in  Cornwall, 
where  his  family  had  property ; but  ere  long  he  returned  to  the  metropolis.  After  having 
visited  France  and  Italy,  he  settled  in  London  as  a medical  practitioner,  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  In  1728,  he  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; and 
he  became  a contributor  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1729,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D. ; and  in  1732,  being  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  appointed  to 
read  the  Gulstonian  Lecture,  and  in  1739,  to  deliver  the  Harveian  Oration. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Nicholls  seems  to  have  lived  in  harmony  with  his  professional 
brethren;  but  about  1748,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  the  office  of  an  Elect 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  vacant  through  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Coningham,  he  was 
so  much  offended  that  he  resigned  the  lectureship,  and  afterwards  absented  himself  from 
all  meetings  of  the  Fellows  except  on  the  most  important  occasions.  In  1751,  he  further 
manifested  his  displeasure  for  the  alleged  affront  by  an  anonymous  publication  intituled — 
“ The  Petition  of  the  Unborn  Babes  to  the  Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians.” 

About  this  time  Dr.  Nicholls  purchased  the  estate  at  Ockley,  where  he  occasionally 
resided  in  the  summer  season.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  1752,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king’s  physicians  ; and  he  held  that  office  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  The  decease  of  that  prince,  which  took  place  very 
suddenly,  was  owing  to  a rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  of  which  Dr. 
Nicholls  gave  an  account  in  a Letter  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society. 

For  some  time  he  resided  at  Oxford,  in  order  that  he  might  superintend  the  education 
of  his  son,  who  was  a student  in  the  University,  and  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession ; 
and  on  the  removal  of  that  gentleman  to  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  his  father  bought 
a house  at  Epsom,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  January,  1778. 
By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  he  had  five 
children  ; two  of  whom  died  young. 
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of  Steere,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  maternal  grandfather ; 
and  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  is  now  owner. 

Ockley-Court,  with  an  attached  farm,  is  situated  near  the  church, 
about  half  a mile  eastward  of  the  Stane-street,  which  skirts  the 
extensive  plot  of  ground  called  Ockley  green.  This  is  the  site  of 
the  old  manor-house,  which  was  purchased  of  the  Bax  family,  in 
1744,  by  Thomas  Tash,  esq.;  and  altered  and  enlarged  by  his  son 
William,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Its  late  owner, 
Walter  Calvert,  esq.,  (brother  of  the  late  Charles  Calvert,  esq.,  M.P. 
for  Southwark),  made  it  his  frequent  residence ; and  his  nephew, 
Chas.  Wm.  Calvert,  esq.  (a  minor),  has  succeeded  to  this  estate. 

In  this  parish  is  a respectable  farm-estate  called  Eversheds,  which 
appears  to  be  thus  noticed  in  the  Domesday  book,  under  the  name  of 
Arseste  : — 

“ Richard  [de  Tonbridge]  holds  Arseste,  which  Almar  held  of  King  Edward.  It  was 
then  assessed  at  2 hides,  as  at  present.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  4 carucates.  There 
are  eight  villains,  with  3 carucates.  The  wood  yields  15  swine.  It  has  been  valued  ever 
since  the  time  of  King  Edward,  at  45  shillings.  This  land  belonged  to  a freeman,  who 
could  remove  with  it  whither  he  pleased  ;3  as  it  is  not  dependent  on  any  manor  held  by 
Richard.” 

How  this  property  descended  is  unascertained,  but  at  a short  period 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  gave  name  to  a family  of  yeomanry  which 
was  settled  here  during  a long  series  of  years,  and  of  whom  there  are 
several  memorials  in  the  church.4  After  the  decease  of  John  Ever- 
shed,  esq.,  in  1716,  this  estate  was  sold,  together  with  the  manor  of 
Ockley,  which  that  gentleman  had  purchased ; and  it  appears  to  have 
regularly  passed  with  the  manor  from  that  time.  The  mansion  called 
Eversheds , now  a farm-house,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Stane-street 
Causeway,  was  occasionally  occupied  by  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls,  after  his 
purchase  of  these  estates  in  1751,  as  mentioned  above. 

Advowson , &c. — This  living  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke. 

3 The  phrase,  “ et  potuit  cum  ea  ire  quo  libuit,”  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Domesday  book,  without  any  material  alteration,  and  is  literally  translated  above,  appears 
to  signify  that  the  land  was  free  as  well  as  the  holder  ; who  was  not  attached  to  the  soil 
like  a tenant  in  villenage,  but  could  dispose  of  his  land  as  he  thought  proper. 

4 John  Evershed,  the  elder,  who  died  in  the  year  1666,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
was  a very  active  promoter  of  the  famous  Surrey  Petition,  which  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1648.  Aubrey  mentions  the  Eversheds  as  a family  seated  here 
“ rather  before  than  after  the  Conquest”; — and  adds,  “When  the  Heralds  made  their 
Visitation  into  these  parts,  one  of  this  family  being  urged  to  take  a Coat  of  Arms,  he  told 
them  ‘ he  knew  no  difference  between  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen,  but  that  the  latter  were  the 
better  Men ; and  that  they  were  really  Gentlemen  only,  who  had  longest  preserved  their 
Estates  and  Patrimonies  in  the  same  Place,  without  Waste  or  Dissipation,’ — an  observation 
very  just. — Besides  this  family,  here  are  many  others  of  no  higher  degree  than  that  of 
Yeoman , as  Steere,  Harpe,  Hether,  and  Aston ; who  have  had  Estates  hereabouts  in  their 
several  Families,  coseval  with  the  Norman  Conquest.” — Surrey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  179,  180. 
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In  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First,  it  was  valued  at  thirteen  marks : in 
the  King’s  books,  its  value  is  stated  at  167.  5s.  2\d.\  paying  for  pro- 
curations and  synodals,  8s.  9 d.  Until  1694,  the  advowson  passed  with 
the  manor,  but  it  was  then  sold  by  Sir  William  Duncumbe,  to  John 
Constable,  of  Ockley,  yeoman ; who  re-sold  it  to  E.  Budgen,  esq.,  the 
younger,  of  Dorking.  He  bequeathed  it,  in  1719,  to  John  Budgen, 
M.D.,  in  trust  for  his  nephews;  and  in  1724,  these  parties  joined  in 
a conveyance  of  their  interest  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Clare- 
hall,  Cambridge ; in  whom  the  patronage  is  now  vested.  The 
Registers  commence  in  the  year  1539,  (the  time  of  their  first  institu- 
tion), and  are  deficient  but  in  a few  instances. 

Rectors  of  Ockley  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Thomas  Woodrooffe,  B.D.  Instituted  in  April,  1784:  died 
March  the  8 th,  1817. 

John  Cook,  B.D.  Instituted  July  the  8th,  1817. 

The  Church  is  a substantial  building,  of  stone  and  rubble-work, 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  standing  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road 
from  Ockley  to  Capel.  It  is  strongly  buttressed,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel  (without  aisles),  and  a massive  western  tower,  of  a 
square  form,  embattled,  containing  six  bells : on  the  south  side,  is  a 
large  old  porch.  The  chancel  (of  a comparatively  modern  date),  is  of 
brick,  with  a tiled  roof:  the  roofing  of  the  nave  is  of  Horsham  slate. 
Among  the  Sepulchral  slabs  are  several  of  an  old  date,  recording  the 
decease  of  different  members  of  the  Evershed  and  Steere  families,  of 
this  parish. 

Against  the  north  wall  are  two  neat  marble  tablets ; one  being  thus 
inscribed : — 

Lee  Steere  Steere,  esq.,  of  Jayes  in  this  County ; who  died  September 
4th,  1842,  aged  56. 

The  other : — 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodrooffe,  B.D.,  resident  Incumbent 
of  this  Parish  during  the  term  of  33  years : died  March  the  8th,  1817,  in  his 
68th  year. 

On  the  opposite  wall  are  tablets  to — 

Elizabeth , wife  of  George  Arbuthnot,  esq.,  of  Elderslie  ; who  died  on  the  29th 

September,  1834,  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  age. 

“ A virtuous  woman  is  a crown  to  her  husband” 

George  Arbuthnot,  esq.,  of  Elderslie  ; who  died  3rd  November,  1843,  in  his 

71st  year. 

“ The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed” 

Another : — 

Dame  Elizabeth  B.  Hunter , widow  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hunter,  for  many 
years  Consul  General  at  the  Court  of  Madrid ; and  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Arbuthnot,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh;  she  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1841, 
aged  76  years. 

“ Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord” 
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Another  records  the  memory  of — 

Charles  Calvert,  esq.,  M.D.,  who  died  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  at  Leiston,  in 
Suffolk,  September  8th,  1832. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  church-yard  is  a Mausoleum , (about 
twelve  feet  square),  surrounded  by  several  flourishing  yew-trees; 
which,  apparently,  were  planted  about  the  time  of  its  erection,  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  Folliott.  Over  the  entrance  (now  closely  walled  up),  is 
a marble  tablet,  thus  inscribed : — 

The  Family  Tomb  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Folliott,  of  Leith  Hill,  wherein  lies  his 
only  child,  Susannah , who  dy’d  Nov.  27th,  1743,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age. — 

Also  the  Body  of  the  said  General  Folliott,  who  dyed  the  4th  of  November, 

1748. — Also  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Susannah  Folliott,  who  died  June  the  26th,  1762, 
aged  80  years. 

Here  are  several  tombs  inclosed  by  iron-rails,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  bears  this  inscription: — “The  Family  Vault  of  Lee  Steere 
Steere,  Esq.,  of  Jayes,  Wootton,  Surrey,  1832.”  On  another  tomb, 
inscribed — “The  Family  Vault  of  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  of 
Elderslie,  in  this  parish,  1834” — are  recorded  the  burials  of  Elizabeth , 
the  wife  of  that  gentleman ; and  Catharine  Gregor , their  daughter : 
the  former  died  Sept.  29th,  1834,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age ; 
and  the  latter,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Other  tombs  record  the 
memory  of  several  persons  of  the  Margesson  family; — of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Woodrooffe,  formerly  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1817,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  two 
wives,  Catherine , ob.  January  10th,  1799;  and  Sarah , ob.  March  3rd, 
1808  ; — and  of  Louisa  Anne , eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
P.  A.  Agnew,  who  died  August  6th,  1835,  aged  thirty-three.5 

On  Ockley  green,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  level  area  of 
an  oblong  form,  is  a small,  and,  possibly,  unique  edifice,  covering  a 
Well,  that  was  constructed  a few  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  village. 
This  valuable  gift  was  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  by  the  late  Miss 
Jane  Scott,  who  had  resided  with  the  Arbuthnot  family,  at  Elderslie, 
(a  large  mansion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  green),  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  the  humble  situation  of  a nursery  governess.  On  her 
decease  about  six  years  since,  she  bequeathed — with  the  most  praise- 
worthy benevolence, — not  only  a sum  of  money  for  the  construction 

5 It  appears  from  Aubrey,  (under  Ockley),  that  it  was  anciently  the  custom  here  of 
betrothed  lovers  to  plant  Rose-trees  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  a deceased  lover,  should 
either  party  die  before  the  wedding.  “ In  this  church-yard,”  he  says,  “ are  many  Red 
Rose  Trees,  planted  among  the  Graves,  which  have  been  there  beyond  man’s  memory.” 
This  custom,  observes  Mr.  Manning,  “ was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  were 
much  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who,  with  the  Greeks,  considered  it  as  a religious  duty, 
and  often  in  their  Wills,  directed  roses  to  be  strewed  and  planted  upon  their  graves.” — 
Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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of  a Well,  but  likewise  a further  sum  in  aid  of  a School  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  parishioners.  The  School  stands  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  green,  and  is  a neat  picturesque  building,  of  stone, 
with  gable  ends  and  ornamental  doorways.  Over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  inscribed — Jane  Scott,  1841 ; and  on  the  central  part 
above  are  the  initials,  V.R.,  encircled  by  the  garter.  The  Well  is 
surmounted  by  a roof  supported  by  four  massy  columns,  designed  in 
the  Norman  style,  at  the  angles ; and  on  each  side  is  an  open  gable. 


THE  WELL  ON  OCKLEY  GREEN. 


The  houses  which  surround  the  green,  and  constitute  the  village, 
are  intermixed  with  trees,  and  consist  of  detached  cottages  mingled 
with  more  respectable  dwellings,  and  a few  villas. 

WOTTON. 

This  place  gave  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  is  situated.  In 
the  Domesday  book  it  is  styled  O deton,  or  Wodeton , in  modern 
orthography  Wood-town,  an  appellation  manifestly  referring  to  the 
woodland  character  of  the  district.1  This  parish  is  about  nine  miles 
in  extent,  from  north  to  south,  but  seldom  exceeds  a mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  still  narrower  towards  the  southern  extremity.  On  the  north, 
it  borders  on  Effingham ; on  the  east,  on  Dorking  and  Ockley ; on 
the  south,  on  Slinfold  and  Rudgwick,  in  Sussex ; and  on  the  west,  it 

1 It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  original  appellation  might  have  been  Woden's-town, 
from  the  name  of  the  Saxon  deity,  Woden ; and  there  are  one  or  two  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  have  been  thought  of  similar  origin, — as  Friday- street,  from  Friga, 
a Saxon  goddess ; &c. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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adjoins  Abinger.  The  four  parishes  of  Wotton,  Abinger,  Slinfold, 
and  Rudgwick,  meet  in  so  narrow  a space,  that  it  has  been  said,  a 
horse  might  stand  with  one  foot  in  each  of  those  four  parishes.  The 
soil  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  but  is  generally  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber,  there  being  woods  and  coppices  of 
oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and  hazel.  This  parish  is  watered  by  two 
streams  which  rise  on  the  northern  side  of  Leith-hill ; one  running 
through  Lonesome-bottom  to  Wotton-house,  near  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  other  streamlet,  and  the  united  current  flows  through  Abinger, 
Shere,  Albury,  Chilworth,  and  Shalford,  augmented  by  several  brooks 
in  its  passage,  and  in  the  parish  last-mentioned  it  falls  into  the  Wey. 
On  this  stream,  usually  called  the  Tillingbourne , are  several  corn  and 
other  mills.  Another  small  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  parish 
of  Abinger,  runs  southward  by  Oakwood-hill,  and  joins  the  river  Arun 
in  Sussex. 

The  following  account  of  the  manor  of  Wotton  is  given  in  the 
Domesday  book : — 

“ Oswold,  one  of  the  king’s  Thanes,  holds  Odetone,  which  Heraldus  held  of  King 
Edward ; but  the  Hundred  Jury  declare  that  they  know  not  by  what  tenure  Heraldus 

had  it.  It  was  then  assessed  at  6 hides  ; now  at  5 hides.  The  arable  land  is 

One  carucate  is  in  demesne ; and  there  are  twenty  villains,  and  seven  bordars,  with 
carucates.  There  is  a mill  at  20  pence,  3 acres  of  meadow,  and  a wood  yielding  50 
swine  for  pannage,  and  23  for  herbage.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  afterwards,  it 
was  valued  at  8 pounds;  now  at  7 pounds. — Of  these  hides,  one  is  in  the  tenure  of 
Richard  de  Tonbridge ; and  Corbelin  holds  it  of  him.  Tedric  held  it  of  Heraldus,  as 
a distinct  manor.  It  was  then  assessed  at  one  hide ; now  at  half  a hide.  The  land  is 
half  a carucate ; and  there  are  two  villains,  and  one  bondman.  It  was  formerly  valued 
at  20  shillings ; at  present,  at  10  shillings.” 

There  are  in  this  parish,  besides  the  principal  manor  of  Wotton, 
that  of  Gosterwood,  and  a part  of  the  manor  of  Westland. 

The  Manor  of  Wotton. — In  the  reign  of  King  John  this  manor 
was  held  by  Ralph  de  Camoys,  or  Camois,  who  was  deprived  of  it 
for  joining  the  barons  in  their  insurrection  against  that  monarch ; but 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Third,  he  recovered  his  estates.  In 
1242,  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  1245, 
the  king  having  published  an  ordinance  against  holding  tournaments, 
especially  at  the  town  of  Cambridge,  or  within  five  miles  of  it,  Sir 
Ralph  de  Camois,  who  had  transgressed  against  this  order,  was  fined 
for  the  offence.  He  died  in  1259,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  of 
the  same  name : this  baron,  like  his  father,  joined  in  the  insurrection 
of  the  aristocracy  against  Henry  the  Third,  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
sovereign.  After  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  which  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  commanded  the  baronial  army,  had  defeated  the  royalists,  and 
taken  the  king  a prisoner,  Sir  Ralph  de  Camois  was  appointed  a member 
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of  the  Council  of  state  established  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  in  the  5th  of  Edward  the  First,  seised,  inter  alia , of  the  manor 
of  Wodeton ; leaving  a son  and  heir  named  John,  who  however, 
apparently,  did  not  obtain  possession  of  this  estate ; for  in  the  same 
year,  William  le  Latymer  held  Wodeton  of  the  king,  in  capite , as  one 
knight’s  fee ; and  he  died  seised  of  it,  leaving  William,8  his  son  and 
heir,  six  years  of  age. 

From  the  account  of  Wotton  in  the  Domesday  book,  above-quoted, 
it  appears  that  Richard  de  Tonbridge  held  one  hide  of  land  at  Wotton, 
at  the  time  of  the  survey ; and  the  superiority*of  this  land  descended 
to  his  representatives,  the  Clares,  earls  of  Gloucester ; and  after  the 
principal  branch  of  that  family  became  extinct,  to  the  D’  Espensers, 
although  the  whole  manor  of  Wotton  was  in  the  immediate  tenancy 
of  the  Latimer  family.  In  1315,  the  8th  of  Edward  the  Second, 
William  le  Latimer,  the  son  of  William  last-mentioned,  held  lands 
here  of  the  heirs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hert- 
ford,3 by  the  service  of  one  knight’s  fee,  valued  at  20 1.  a year.4  In  the 
23rd  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  fee  belonged  to  Hugh  le  d’  Espenser 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  relict  of  Giles  de  Badlesmere ; and  in  the  49th 
of  the  same  reign,  it  was  held  by  Edward  le  d’  Espenser,  knt.,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bartholomew  Burghershe;5 
though  Thomas  Latimer,  knt.,  died  seised  of  the  manor  of  Wodeton 
in  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Third,  having  been  the  usufructuary  tenant 
under  the  family  of  d’  Espenser. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  1381,  on 
the  death  of  William,  lord  Latimer,  the  manor  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Thomas  Camois,  his  cousin,  to  whom  and  his  heirs-male  he 
had  left  it  by  will.6  In  the  7th  of  Richard  the  Second,  Sir  Thomas 
Camois  was  elected  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  but 
was  excused  from  parliamentary  service,  as  being  a banneret.  He 
died  in  March,  1422,  seised  of  this  manor  and  the  advowson  of  Oke- 
wood ; and,  in  the  November  following,  the  feoifees  in  trust  granted  the 

2 In  the  30th  of  Edward  the  First,  William  le  Latimer  had  a grant  by  charter  of  the 
privilege  of  free-warren,  and  the  right  of  holding  fairs,  at  Wodinton,  in  Surrey. — Calend. 
Rotul.  Chartar.  p.  132.  Aubrey  says,  two  fairs  were  held  under  this  charter,  “ the  first, 
on  the  eve,  day  after,  and  feast  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; the  second,  on 
the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  days  of  December,  annually.” — Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 

3 This  nobleman  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  1313:  and  leaving  no 
issue,  his  three  sisters  inherited  his  estates. 

4 Dugdale,  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

5 Calend.  Inquis.  p.  Mort. ; vol.  ii.  pp.  160  and  350. 

6 The  will  of  William,  lord  Latimer,  dated  July  10th,  4th  of  Richard  the  Second,  1380, 
mentioning  the  gift  of  the  manor  of  Wodeton,  and  the  advowson,  to  Thomas  Camoys, 
&c.,  was  published  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  in  Testamenta  Vetusta,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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same  to  Roger,  lord  Camois,  the  son  and  successor  of  Thomas,  lord 
Camois,  K.G.,  whose  tomb  (at  Trotton  in  Sussex)  is  inlaid  with  elegant 
Brasses  of  himself  and  Elizabeth  his  lady.  In  1429,  Roger,  lord 
Camois,  released  to  T.  Morstede,  esq.,  all  his  right  in  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Wotton,  with  the  advowson  of  Oakwood  chapel,  in  mort- 
gage for  two  hundred  marks;  and  three  years  after,  he  executed  a 
new  release,  and  levied  a fine.  Morstede,  in  1435,  granted  this  estate 
to  John  Mychell  and  others,  aldermen  of  London.  It  subsequently 
passed  in  succession  to  several  proprietors,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  a moiety  of  the  manor  was  held  by  Sir  Robert 
Southwell.  King  Henry  issued  a warrant,  purporting  that  information 
had  been  given,  that  certain  hawks  were  in  a wood,  the  joint  property 
of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  and  Sir  David  Owen,  and  that,  according  to 
law,  anything  in  itself  entire  could  not  be  held  by  tenants  in  common; 
therefore  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  hawks  should  be  taken  for  the 
king’s  use.  In  1514,  the  whole  manor  belonged  to  Sir  David  Owen, 
who  was  a natural  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  the  second  husband  of  Kathe- 
rine de  Valois,  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  He  left  this  manor  to 
his  second  son,  John,  and  his  heirs-male ; and  from  the  37th  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  John  Owen,  esq., 
held  his  courts  here  as  lord  of  the  manor.  His  son  and  heir,  Henry 
Owen,  esq.,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Elizabeth,  in  1579,  conveyed 
this  estate  to  George  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Long-Ditton. 

The  following  account  of  the  Evelyn  family,  and  of  their  first 
settlement  at  Wotton,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn, 
styled  by  Aubrey  “ the  great  Virtuoso ” : — 

“ We  have  not  been  at  Wotton  (purchased  of  one  Owen,  a great  rich  man)  above  160 
years.7  My  Great  Grandfather  came  from  Long  Ditton  (the  seat  now  of  Sir  Edward 
Eveylin)  where  we  had  been  long  before ; and  to  Long  Ditton  from  Harrow  on  the  Hill ; 
and  many  years  before  that,  from  Evelyn,  near  Tower  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  at  what 
time  there  transmigrated  also  (as  I have  been  told)  the  Onslows,  and  Hattons,  from  seats 
and  places  of  those  names  yet  there.  There  are  of  our  name,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
written  Ivelyn,  Avelin : and  in  old  deeds  I find  Avelyn , alias  Evelyn.  One  of  our  name 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  When  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  came  to 
Dover,  to  see  the  King  [Charles  the  Second],  one  of  our  name  (whose  family  derives 
itself  from  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus),  claimed  relation  to  us.  We  have  in  our  family  a 
tradition  of  a great  sum  of  money,  that  had  been  given  for  the  ransom  of  a French  Lord, 
with  which  a great  estate  was  purchased ; but  these  things  are  all  mystical.”  8 

George  Evelyn,  esq.,  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  of  Wotton,  died 
at  that  place,  May  30th,  1603,  aged  seventy-three  years;  leaving,  by 

7 This  date  is  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Wotton  by  the 
Evelyns,  (as  above),  in  1579,  only  126  years  before  the  death  of  John  Evelyn ; whose 
grandfather,  according  to  Manning,  was  the  purchaser  of  Wotton,  and  not  his  great- 
grandfather. 

8 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  116,  117. 
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his  two  consorts,  a numerous  family.  He  gave  this  property  to 
Richard  Evelyn,  (his  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife,  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  — . Stint,  esq.),  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Stansfield,  esq.,  of  Lewes.  This  gentleman  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  1634;  which  counties  have  ever  since  been 
under  the  government  of  two  distinct  sheriffs.9  He  died  December 
20th,  1640,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  leaving  three  sons,  George,  John,  and 
Richard.  George  Evelyn,  esq.,  who  came  into  the  possession  of 
Wotton,  was  twice  married : his  only  son  by  his  first  wife  having  died 
before  him,  leaving  no  male  issue ; and  having  survived  his  two  sons 
by  his  second  wife,  both  of  whom  died  childless,  he  made  a new  settle- 
ment, under  which  the  estate  of  Wotton,  after  his  decease  in  1699, 
descended  to  his  next  brother,  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  of 
Says-court,  Deptford,  of  whom  we  shall  here  give  a brief  memoir. 

velyn,  who  has  long  been  popularly  styled  Sylva 
Evelyn,  from  his  valuable  work  on  Forest  Trees,  so 
intituled,  was  born  at  Wotton  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1620.  He  states  in  his  Diary,  that  he  “ was  not 
initiated  into  any  rudiments  till  he  was  four  years 
old,  and  then  one  Frier  taught  him  at  the  Church 
porch.”  After  he  had  learnt  Latin,  in  a school  at 
Lewes  in  Sussex,  his  Father  proposed  sending  him 
to  Eton ; but  he  was  so  terrified  at  the  reported 
severity  of  the  discipline  in  that  celebrated  seminary 
that  he  got  leave  to  return  to  Lewes ; which  per- 
verseness, he  says,  “ he  afterwards  a thousand  times 
deplored.”  In  February,  1636,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Middle  Temple,  though  then 
absent  and  at  school,  whence,  however,  he  finally  removed  in  April  the  following  year, 
when  he  entered  a fellow-commoner  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1637,  he  took  lessons 
at  a dancing  and  vaulting  school,  the  master  of  which,  William  Stokes,  published  a book 
intituled — “ The  Vaulting  Master,  or  the  Art  of  Vaulting  reduced  to  a Method,  comprised 
under  certain  Rules,”  1655,  now  extremely  rare.  Having  quitted  the  University,  he  went 
to  London  in  April,  1640,  to  reside  in  chambers  in  the  Temple,  his  father  having  intended 
that  he  should  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  denominates  “ an  impolished 
study” ; and  shortly  after,  being  left  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself  his  mode  of 
occupation,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  legal 
practice  or  judicial  honours. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  thus  become  his  own  master,  purposed  a life  of  studious  seclusion,  and 
actually  commenced  making  a kind  of  hermitage  at  Wotton,  at  that  period  the  seat  of  his 

9 Mr.  Evelyn,  when  in  office,  attended  the  Judges  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
servants  in  livery,  in  green  sattin  doublets,  and  cloth  cloaks,  guarded  with  silver  galoon, 
as  were  their  hat-brims,  with  white  feathers  in  them  ; new  javelins,  two  trumpeters  with 
banners,  on  which  were  blazoned  his  arms.  There  were  thirty  gentlemen  of  rank,  to 
whom  he  was  uncle  or  great-uncle,  all  clad  in  the  same  colours,  who  came  with  several 
others  to  do  him  honour. — His  son  and  successor,  George  Evelyn  (mentioned  above),  was 
a knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey  in  the  short  parliament  of  1679,  and  again  in  that  of 
1680-81,  temp.  Charles  the  Second. 
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eldest  brother.  But  he  did  not  long  indulge  his  inclination  for  solitude,  for  the  same 
year,  1641,  he  made  a tour  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  when,  for  a very  short  time, 
he  became  a volunteer  in  an  English  regiment  serving  in  Flanders.  Having  returned 
home,  he  spent  some  months  in  visiting  and  amusement ; but  the  civil  discord  which  soon 
involved  the  country  in  the  miseries  of  domestic  war,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  inactive.  His  political  bias  and  military  predilection  would  have  induced  him  to 
join  the  royal  army  about  the  time  of  the  skirmish  at  Brentford,  between  the  troops  of  the 
King  and  those  of  the  Parliament,  had  not  the  fear  of  injuring  his  brother  by  the  loss  of  his 
estate  prevented  him  from  taking  that  step,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  enjoy  a state  of 
neutrality,  he  determined  to  travel  on  the  continent.  Therefore,  having  obtained  a 
license  from  the  king,  dated  November  the  2nd,  1643,  he  embarked  for  Calais,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  ; and  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity  he  staid  until  April  19  th,  1644.  He 
then  travelled  southward,  went  to  Italy,  visited  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  several 
other  places;  and  having  made  many  important  observations,  improved  his  taste,  and 
increased  his  stock  of  knowledge,  especially  during  his  sojourn  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  world,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  January,  1647. 10  There  he  continued  several  months, 
and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
ambassador  from  Charles  the  First  to  the  Court  of  France.  He  returned  home  in 
October,  1647  ; and  he  afterwards  spent  his  time,  partly  at  Paris,  and  partly  in  or  near 
London,  until  the  summer  of  1652,  when  he  settled  at  Says-court,  Deptford,  where  he  had 
an  estate  acquired  by  his  marriage. 

Fond  as  he  professed  to  be  of  retirement,  Mr.  Evelyn  now  entered  on  a long  career  of 
active,  useful,  and  honourable  employment.  He  was  not  without  some  share  in  the 
intrigues  connected  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second ; after  which,  he  was  often 
at  court,  and  was  not  only  much  engaged  in  official  duties,  but  also  in  particular  affairs 
expressly  assigned  him  by  the  king.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1662, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Fellows  and  a member  of  the  Council.  The  same  year  he 
was  constituted  a Commissioner  for  reforming  the  buildings,  ways,  streets;  and  incum- 
brances, and  regulating  Hackney  coaches  in  London  ; and  also  sat  on  a Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s 
benefactions.  In  1664,  he  was  made  a Commissioner  for  the  superintendence  and  support 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  war  with  the  Dutch  ; and  he  held  the  same  office  in 
the  second  Dutch  war,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  He  afterwards  had  a seat 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations;  and  in  1685,  when  Lord  Clarendon,  keeper  of 
the  Privy-seal,  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  Evelyn  was  made  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Privy-seal.  He  belonged  to  the  Committee  appointed  for  the 
building  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1696,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of 
that  national  edifice ; and  he  obtained  the  employment  of  Treasurer  to  the  Institution, 
with  a stipend  of  200/.  a year. 

10  In  an  appendix  to  the  2nd  volume  of  “ Evelyn’s  Memoirs,”  published  by  Mr.  Bray, 
will  be  found  a long  list  of  his  literary  productions.  It  includes  a Translation  of  the 
first  Book  of  Lucretius  on  the  Nature  of  Things;  a Parallel  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Architecture,  from  the  Freneh  of  Roland  Freart,  Sieur  de  Chambray  ; Fumifugium,  or  a 
Prophetic  Invective  against  the  Fire  and  Smoke  of  London,  with  its  Remedies ; Sculptura, 
or  the  History  of  the  Art  of  Calcography ; Kalendarium  Hortense ; Sylva,  a Discourse 
of  Forest  Trees ; and  Terra,  a Philosophical  Discourse  of  Earth. — He  furnished 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  Drawing  and  Etching,  in  five  Views  which  he 
published  of  Italian  Scenery.  He  also  etched  a View  of  Wotton  House,  another  of 
Putney,  and  one  of  Battersea. — Besides  his  many  published  works,  he  left  a collection 
of  Manuscripts,  still  preserved  at  Wotton  ; among  which  are,  a tragi-comedy,  intituled 
Thyrsander  ; his  Ephemeris,  or  Diarie,  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Bray  ; and  other  papers, 
or  Miscellaneous  Writings,  edited  by  Mr.  Upcott. 
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In  May,  1694,  Mr.  Evelyn  removed  from  Says-court,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  and 
went  to  live  at  Wotton,  with  his  brother  George,  on  whose  death  without  any  surviving 
male  issue,  in  1699,  he  became  possessor  of  the  paternal  estates.  He  died  at  his  house, 
(called  the  Head),  in  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1705-6  ; 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Wotton  church,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  His  lady, 
to  whom  he  left  considerable  property,  survived  until  February  9th,  1708-9  ; when,  dying 
in  her  seventy-fourth  year,  she  was  buried  near  him  at  Wotton. 

The  successor  of  Sylva  Evelyn  in  the  possession  of  Wotton,  was  his 
grandson,  John  Evelyn,  born  in  1681 ; his  own  son,  of  the  same  name, 
having  died  before  him,  in  March,  1698.11  He  applied  his  talents 
to  public  business;  and  in  1708,  was  appointed  Receiver-general 
of  the  Stamp  duties.  In  1713  he  was  created  a baronet;  for  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs ; and  he  was, 
likewise,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1763,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age;  when  this 
estate  devolved  on  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Evelyn.  He  was  born  in 
1706 ; and  in  1732,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Boscawen, 
viscount  Falmouth.  He  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  on  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  obtained  the  same  appointment;  and  he  sat  in  parliament  as 
a member  for  the  borough  of  Helston,  in  Cornwall.  He  died  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1767  ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  only-surviving  son,  Sir 
Frederick  Evelyn,  bart. ; who  adopted  the  military  profession,  and 
served  in  Elliot’s  regiment  of  Light  Horse  in  the  battle  of  Minden,  in 
1759.  Sir  Frederick  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William  Turton, 
esq.,  of  Staffordshire,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ; and  dying  in  1812, 
he  bequeathed  his  estates  to  his  widow.  That  lady  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  publication  of  the  “ Diary  and  Correspondence  ” of 
Mr.  John  Evelyn,  (author  of  the  “Sylva”),  edited  by  Mr.  Bray;  the 
last  sheets  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  with  a dedica- 
tion to  her  ladyship,  when  she  died,  after  a long  and  painful  illness, 
November  the  12th,  1817.  She  devised,  by  will  dated  September  the 
12th,  1814,  the  Wotton  estates  to  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  descended  from 

11  John  Evelyn,  the  only  son  of  Sylva  Evelyn  who  arrived  at  manhood,  inherited  the 
literary  taste  and  talents  of  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford  ; and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  a Greek  poem,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  “ Sylva.”  Specimens  of  his  English  poetry  occur  in  Dryden’s  Miscellanies,  and 
in  Nichols’s  Collection.  He  translated  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  the  Greek 
of  Plutarch ; Rapin,  on  Gardens,  in  four  books,  from  the  Latin  ; and  the  History  of  the 
Grand  Viziers,  Mahomet  and  Achmet  Coprogli,  from  the  French. 

He  served  under  Lord  Lovelace  as  a volunteer,  in  1688,  when  that  nobleman  took 
possession  of  Oxford  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1690,  he  obtained  (by  purchase)  the 
office  of  Chief-clerk  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  was  deprived  of,  by  some  unfair  means, 
the  following  year ; but  in  August,  1692,  he  was  made  a Commissioner  of  the  Revenue 
in  Ireland.  He  died  March  the  24th,  1698. 
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Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Godstone,  the  second  son  of  George  Evelyn,  esq., 
of  Long-Ditton,  by  his  first  wife.18 

On  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1827,  (whilst  in  his  carriage  on  an 
intended  journey  from  Wotton  to  Brighton),  this  property  descended 
to  his  third,  but  only-surviving  son,  George  Evelyn,  esq.,  who  was  born 
at  Galway  in  Ireland,  September  the  16th,  1791.  Having  entered  the 
army,  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  3rd  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards.  He  served  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo,  where,  whilst  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Hougomont,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
being  disabled,  in  1825  he  quitted  the  military  profession.13  From  the 
effects  of  this  injury  his  constitution  never  entirely  recovered ; but  his 
death,  which  happened  February  15th,  1829,  was  accelerated  by  a fall 
from  his  horse.  He  married  on  the  12th  of  July,  1821,  Mary  Jane, 
daughter  of  J.  H.  Massy  Dawson,  esq.,  of  Ballynacourte,  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  had  several  sons ; and  after  a minority  of  fourteen  years,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  the  present 
lord  of  the  manor. 

12  Lady  Evelyn,  during  her  widowhood,  continued  to  reside  at  Wotton,  “ where,”  says 
Mr.  Bray,  (“  Memoirs  of  John  Evelyn,”  p.  xxiii.),  “ she  fully  maintained  the  honour  and 
great  respect  which  had  so  long  attended  the  family  there.”  She  not  only  bequeathed 
all  the  estates  which  had  been  left  to  her  by  Sir  Frederick,  to  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
John  Evelyn,  but  likewise  some  additional  purchases  of  land,  which  had  been  made  by 
herself,  and  of  great  convenience  to  the  estate,  “ to  have  and  to  hold  for  his  life ; with 
remainder  to  his  son,  George  Evelyn,  for  his  life,  with  a limitation  to  his  children ; in 
default  of  which,  the  estate  was  to  go  to  Dr.  Vernon,  archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
maternally  related  to  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn.” 

13  The  subjoined  particulars  have  been  derived  from  a Letter  written  from  Brussels  by 

Capt.  Evelyn’s  father,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; with  a copy  of 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mrs.  Evelyn. Lieut.  Evelyn  was  with  a small  detach- 

ment sent  to  defend  a farm-house  called  Hougomont,  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  our  army. 
Tt  was  a square  building,  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  and  only  one  gateway  opening 
into  that  space.  The  detachment,  which  consisted  of  two  companies  of  light  Infantry, 
(about  180  men),  and  about  300  Dutch  troops,  took  post  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
French  attacked  with  a much  superior  force,  and  the  Dutch  (who  were  a little  in  advance) 
immediately  gave  way,  and  fled  into  the  rear.  At  the  same  moment  the  light  Infantry 
rushed  forward,  and  met  the  assault.  The  enemy  advanced  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
pressed  so  close  that  the  English  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them  back  three 
times.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  and  full  60  of  Evelyn’s  company  alone,  out  of  90  men> 
being  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  rest  retreated  to  the  farm ; and  whilst  assisting  to  barri- 
cade the  old  gate  with  logs  of  wood,  their  officer  received  his  wound,  but  knew  not  in  what 
part  he  was  hurt  until  he  saw  his  arm  hanging  down.  The  soldiers  carried  him  into 
a room  within  the  building,  and  whilst  lying  there,  Colonel  Holme  (then  in  command) 
rushed  in,  and  told  him  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  they  were  all  leaving  it.  He  then 
rose,  and  with  a soldier  who  had  been  attending  him,  fortunately  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  dense  smoke  into  the  open  court.  The  French  had  retired, — and  he  walked 
on  towards  the  English  line  (then  under  a heavy  cannonade),  and  passing  through  the 
intervals,  with  difficulty  reached  the  hospital  in  the  rear,  where  his  wound  was  dressed ; 
and  by  great  surgical  skill,  after  he  got  to  Brussels,  aided  by  his  own  resolution  and 
fortitude,  his  arm  was  saved  from  amputation.  The  post  of  Hougomont  was  repeatedly 
attacked  during  the  day,  but  never  carried. 
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Wotton  House  and  Park.1 — Wotton-house  is  an  irregular  brick 
building,  standing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  park,  with  a lawn  in  front, 
and  an  expanse  of  water  on  the  north-western  side.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  first  erected  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; but  various 
alterations  and  additions  were  subsequently  made  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Evelyn  family.  Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
the  present  library,  on  the  north  side,  was  built  by  Sir  John  Evelyn, 
(grandson  of  Sylva  Evelyn);  and  his  grandson,  the  late  Sir  Frederick, 
added  the  drawing-room  in  the  south  front.  Although  not  uniform, 
the  apartments  are  convenient,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  ensure 
the  comforts  of  an  English  home.  Among  the  pictures  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, is  a finely-executed  half-length  of  Sylva  Evelyn , by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  which  has  been  engraved  as  a frontispiece  to  his 
Diary.8  His  collection  of  books  is  also  preserved  in  the  library,  which 

1 “ Wotton,  the  mansion  house  of  my  father,  (now  my  eldest  brother’s),”  says  Evelyn, 
“ is  situated  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  shire,  and  tho’  in  a valley,  yet  really  upon 
part  of  Lyth  [Leith]  Hill,  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  England,  for  the  prodigious 
prospect  to  be  seen  from  its  summit.  The  House  large  and  ancient,  suitable  to  those 
hospitable  times,  and  so  sweetly  environed  with  those  delicious  streams  and  venerable 
woods,  as  in  the  judgment  of  Strangers  as  well  as  Englishmen,  it  may  be  compared  to  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  Seates  in  the  Nation,  and  most  tempting  for  a great  person  and  a 
wanton  purse  to  render  it  conspicuous.  It  has  rising  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  and  water, 
in  abundance. — I will  say  nothing  of  the  ayre,  because  the  preeminence  is  universally 
given  to  Surrey ; the  soil  being  dry  and  sandy  ; but  I should  speake  much  of  the  gardens, 
fountains  and  groves  that  adorne  it,  were  they  not  as  generally  known  to  be  amongst  the 
most  natural  and  (until  this  later  and  universal  luxury  of  the  whole  nation,  since  abounding 
in  such  expenses),  the  most  magnificent  that  England  afforded,  and  which  indeed  gave 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  that  elegancy  since  so  much  in  vogue  and  follow’d  in  the 
managing  of  their  waters,  and  other  ornaments  of  that  nature.” — Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 
In  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  is  a View  from  a rude  etching  of  the  House  and  grounds 
at  Wotton,  made  by  Evelyn  in  1653. 

In  the  introduction  to  Evelyn’s  “ Diary,”  Mr.  Bray,  after  speaking  of  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  at  Godstone  and  Long-Ditton,  says — “ but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ever  was  a Mill  at  Wotton,  or  that  the  purchase  of  that  place  was  made  with  such  a 
view.”  Yet  Evelyn  himself,  speaking  of  Wotton,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  prefixed 
to  the  latter’s  ‘ Perambulation  of  Surrey ,’  has  thus  written : — 

“ Not  far  from  my  brother’s  House,  upon  the  Streams  and  Ponds,  since  fill’d  up  and 
drain’d,  stood  formerly  many  Powder  Mills,  erected  by  my  ancestors,  who  were  the  very 
first  who  brought  that  invention  into  England ; before  which  we  had  all  our  gunpowder 
out  of  Flanders.  My  grandfather  transferr’d  his  Patent  to  the  late  Sir  John  Evelyn’s 
grandfather,  of  Godstone,  in  the  same  county ; in  whose  family  it  continued  ’till  the  late 
Civil  Wars.  That  which  I would  remark  upon  this  occasion  is,  the  breaking  of  a huge 
Beam  of  15  or  16  inches  diameter  in  my  Brother’s  house  (and  since  crampt  with  a Dog 
of  Iron),  upon  the  blowing  up  of  one  of  those  Mills,  without  doing  any  other  damage  that 
I can  learn  ; — but  another  standing  below  towards  Shire,  shot  a piece  of  Timber  thro’  a 
Cottage,  which  took  off  a poor  Woman’s  Head,  as  she  was  spinning.” — Aubrey,  Surrey, 
vol.  i. 

2 In  the  same  work  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Evelyn,  which  was  engraved  on  copper 
by  Nanteuil,  in  the  year  1650,  and  is  now  at  Wotton  ; together  with  another  portrait  of 
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was  augmented  by  his  grandson;  and  has  been  since  increased  by 
later  possessors. — Adjacent  to  the  house,  are  the  conservatory,  flower- 
garden,  and  pleasure-grounds : the  former  being  stored  with  curious 
exotic  and  native  plants  and  flowers ; and  the  latter  embellished  with 
a fountain,  a temple  or  colonnade,  and  an  elevated  mount  cut  into 
terraces.  The  stream  that  flows  through  the  park,  (taking  its  rise  at 
about  the  distance  of  a mile,  in  the  high  grounds  of  Abinger  parish), 
is  intersected  by  several  dams,  and  formed  into  small  heads  of  water ; 
one  of  which  is  crossed  by  a bridge.  This  demesne  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  thick  woods ; and  abundance  of  fine  timber,  par- 
ticularly beech,  is  now  growing  here.  There  are,  also,  some  very  fine 
single  trees,  of  different  species. 

Evelyn,  by  whom  in  his  brother’s  life-time,  the  chief  improvements 
in  these  grounds  were  directed,  thus  speaks  of  their  origin  in  his 
Diary , (vol.  i.  p.  30),  under  the  date  1643,  after  the  disastrous  contest 
had  commenced  between  the  king  and  the  parliament : — 

“ Resolving  to  possess  myselfe  in  some  quiet  if  it  might  be,  in  a time  of  so  great 
jealousy,  I built  by  my  Brother’s  permission  a study,  made  a fish-pond , an  island,  and  some 
other  solitudes  and  retirements,  at  Wotton ; which  gave  the  first  occasion  of  improving 
them  to  those  water- works  and  gardens  which  afterwards  succeeded  them.” 

Further  alterations  were  made  in  the  year  1652,  and  are  thus  noticed 
in  the  same  volume,  p.  263 : — 

“ I went  with  my  brother  Evelyn  to  Wotton  to  give  him  what  directions  I was  able 
about  his  garden,  which  he  was  now  desirous  to  put  into  some  forme  ; but  for  which  he 
was  to  remove  a mountaine  overgrowne  with  huge  trees  and  thicket,  with  a moate  within 
10  yards  of  the  house.  This  my  brother  immediately  attempted,  and  that  without  greate 
cost,  for  more  than  an  hundred  yards  South,  by  digging  downe  the  mountaine  and  flinging 
it  into  a rapid  streame,  it  not  onely  carried  away  the  sand,  &c.,  but  filled  up  the  moate, 
and  leveled  that  noble  area,  where  now  the  garden  and  fountaine  is.” 3 

At  another  time,  (January,  1696-7),  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Bohun,  dated 
at  Wotton,  where  he  was  then  resident,  Evelyn  says,  (Diary,  vol.  ii. 
p.  58), — “I  am  planting  an  evergreen  grove  here  to  an  old  house 

himself,  his  wife  Mary,  and  her  father.  Sir  Richard  Browne ; all  executed  with  a Pen  by 
the  same  artist,  and  of  “extraordinary  curiosity.”  Engravings  from  the  two  latter 
pieces  are  given  in  the  Diary.  Under  Evelyn’s  portrait  is  the  motto — Meliora  Retinete ; 
and  the  following  sentence,  from  an  Oration  of  Isocrates  addressed  to  Nicocles : — 

BouAou  Tas  eiKovas  rys  apery s irrrofjLvyfxa 
HaWov,  tjtov  ffu/xaros  uaraKnreiv. 

That  is,  ‘ Let  your  Pictures  rather  preserve  the  memory  of  your  Virtues  than  of  your 
Person,’ — “ a phrase  so  congenial  to  the  character  of  Evelyn,  that  we  cannot  suppose  but 
it  was  chosen  by  himself.” 

3 In  the  Letter  to  Aubrey,  Surrey,  (before-quoted),  Evelyn  remarks,  in  reference  to 
Wotton,  that  “ where  goodly  Oaks  grew,  and  were  cut  down  by  my  Grandfather  almost  a 
hundred  years  since,  are  now  altogether  Beech ; and  where  my  Brother  has  extirpated  the 
Beech , there  rises  Birch.  Under  the  Beech  spring  up  innumerable  Hollies , which  growing 
thick  and  close  together  in  one  of  the  woods  next  the  meadow,  is  a Viretum  all  the  year 
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ready  to  drop,  the  oeconomy  and  hospitality  of  which  my  good  old 
Brother  will  not  depart  from,  but  more  veterum  kept  a Christmas  in 
which  we  had  not  fewer  than  300  bumpkins  every  holy-day.” 

In  the  wide-spreading  and  destructive  Storm  which  occurred  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  November,  1703,  immense  damage  was  done  to  the 
woods  and  groves  of  this  estate;  of  which  afflicting  circumstance 
there  are  notices  both  in  the  Sylva  and  in  the  Diary . In  the  former, 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  322  and  278),  Evelyn  says, — 

“ Methinks  that  I still  hear,  sure  I am  that  I feel,  the  dismal  groans  of  our  forests,  when 
that  late  dreadful  Hurricane,  happening  on  the  26  th  of  November,  1703,  subverted  so 
many  thousands  of  goodly  Oaks,  prostrating  the  trees,  laying  them  in  ghastly  postures, 
like  whole  regiments  fallen  in  battle  by  the  sword  of  the  Conqueror,  and  crushing  all  that 
grew  beneath  them. — Myself  had  above  2,000  blown  down  ; several  of  which,  torn  up  by 
their  fall,  raised  mounds  of  earth,  near  twenty  feet  high,  with  great  stones  intangled 
among  the  roots  and  rubbish,  and  this  almost  within  sight  of  my  dwelling : — now  no  more 
Wotton  [Wood-town],  stripped  and  naked,  and  almost  ashamed  to  own  its  name.” 

In  the  Diary,  the  same  calamity  is  thus  mentioned:  — 

“ The  effects  of  the  Hurricane  and  tempest  of  wind,  rain  and  lightning  thro’  all  the 
nation,  especially  London,  were  very  dismal.  Many  houses  demolished,  and  people  killed. 
As  to  my  own  losses,  the  subversion  of  woods  and  timber,  both  ornamental  and  valuable, 
through  my  whole  estate,  and  about  my  house,  the  woods  crowning  the  garden  mount,  and 
growing  along  the  park  meadow,  the  damage  to  my  own  dwelling,  farms,  and  outhouses, 
is  almost  tragical,  not  to  be  parallel’d  with  any-thing  happening  in  our  age.  I am  not 
able  to  describe  it,  but  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God.” 4 

long,  and  a very  beautiful  sight  when  the  leaves  of  the  taller  trees  are  fallen.” — He  also 
mentions,  both  in  that  work  and  in  his  Sylva,  an  oaken  Plank  “ of  prodigious  amplitude,” 
cut  out  of  a tree  which  grew  on  this  estate  and  was  felled  by  his  grandfather’s  order.  Its 
dimensions,  when  “ made  a pastry-board,”  at  Wotton,  was  more  than  five  feet  in  breadth, 
nine  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  thickness  ; and  it  had  then  been  “ abated 
by  one  foot,”  to  suit  it  to  the  size  of  the  room  wherein  it  was  placed. 

4 Evelyn’s  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. — In  a communication  from  Fred.  A.  Malleson,  esq., 
of  Pulborough,  in  Sussex,  published  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  June,  1844,  is  an 
account  of  two  small  quarries  of  glass,  which  had  been  lately  purchased  by  him  at  a 
glazier’s  at  Dorking.  They  are  efficiently  traced  to  Wotton-house,  and  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  part  of  a lattice  window  there  ; which  had  been  sent  to  Westcot  (near  Dorking), 
to  be  repaired,  and  in  which  the  “ old  glass  ” had  been  “ exchanged  for  new.”  On  one 
quarry,  inscribed  with  a diamond,  most  evidently  by  Evelyn  himself,  are  the  words, — 

“ Tibi  nos 

Tibi  nostra  supellex 
Ruraq ’ seruierint” : 

together  with  his  cypher,  “J  Evelyn”,  the  maxims,  “ Omnia  Explorate”  and  “ Meliora 
Retinete”  and  the  date  1641.  On  the  other  pane,  is  scratched  an  Eye  dropping  tears  on 
a flaming  Heart ; and  underneath,  is  this  couplet, — 

“ Thou  that  betrayst  mee  to  this  flame 
Thy  power  be  to  quench  the  same.” 

An  engraving  of  these  diamond-shaped  panes  (each  of  which  is  3^  inches  in  breadth)^ 
is  given  in  the  Magazine  referred  to ; and  it  may  be  deduced  from  comparing  the  writing 
in  the  two  panes,  that  the  one  last  mentioned  was  not  inscribed  by  Evelyn,  though 
apparently  written  in  a nearly-coeval  hand. 
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It  may  be  added  that,  since  the  time  here  spoken  of,  these  woods 
have  occasionally  suffered  much  from  high  winds ; and  particularly  so 
in  November,  1837,  when  many  hundred  trees  were  laid  low  during 
a violent  storm. 

Manor  of  GosTERWOOD,inWotton. — This  manor, in  the  14th  century, 
belonged  to  a family  named  Gostrode.  In  1317,  11th  of  Edward  the 
Second,  Henry  de  Somersbury  was  seised  of  one  messuage,  one  virgate 
of  land  consisting  of  eighty  acres,  ten  acres  of  meadow  with  appur- 
tenances, and  2 shillings  rent,  at  Gostrode,  in  the  ville  of  Wodeton, 
held  of  Nicholas  Malemeynes,  by  the  service  of  ten  shillings  a year, 
and  suit  of  court  at  Ockleigh  for  all  services,  of  the  annual  value  of 
twenty  shillings.  In  the  same  year,  Henry  de  Somersbury  devised 
Gostrode  to  Simon,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Gostrode;  who,  in  1326,  settled 
the  estate  on  his  son,  Richard  de  Gostrode. 

The  subsequent  descent  of  the  Gosterwood  property  is  uncertain 
until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  22nd  year  of  whose  reign 
Thomas  Asherst  released  it  to  William  Skerne,  of  Kingston ; and  in 
1457,  he  settled  it  as  a marriage  portion  on  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  on 
her  marriage  with  Thomas  Bardsey.  In  1518,  the  10th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Sir  John  Huse  and  Isaac  Sybitts,  gent.,  released  the  estate  of 
Gosterwood  to  Robert  Draper  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  late  wife  of 
Thomas  Bardsey,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Bard- 
sey ; and  Draper  and  his  wife  executed  a release  to  Peter  Bardsey, 
the  kinsman  of  Thomas ; who,  by  another  deed,  released  to  Sir 
Edmund  Howard,  by  whom  a conveyance  was  made  to  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt.  After  some  further  proceedings,  the  manor  of  Gosterwood, 
in  1529,  was  transferred  to  Richard  Hill  and  Thos.  Wyatt.  In  1575, 
the  17  th  of  Elizabeth,  Edmund  Hill,  of  Shere,  settled  this  estate  on 
his  intended  marriage  with  Catharine  Brown;  and  in  1593,  Richard, 
his  son,  conveyed  Gosterwood  to  George  Evelyn,  esq. ; from  whom 
it  descended,  with  the  Wotton  property,  to  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn ; and 
it  still  belongs  to  the  family. 

The  Manor  of  Westland.— Only  a part  of  this  manor  (including, 
however,  the  demesne  lands,)  is  in  the  parish  of  Wotton,  and  it 
extends  into  the  parishes  of  Ockley,  Ewhurst,  Cranley,  Wonersh,  and 
Albury : the  manorial  courts  are  held  at  Oak  wood-hill.  In  the  3rd 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  this  manor  belonged  to  John  Newdegate,  esq., 
by  whom  it  was  demised  to  John  Shepherd,  for  twenty-one  years,  at 
a yearly  rent  of  13s.  4 d.  In  the  22nd  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  William 
Newdegate,  esq.,  sold  “all  his  okys  trees  growing  on  his  land  in 
Wotton  called  the  West-Lande,”  for  eighteen  marks.  John  Newde- 
gate, sen.,  of  Crawley  in  Sussex,  in  1494,  conveyed  this  estate  to 
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Ralph  Legh  and  Edmund  Deny.  In  1546,  Margaret,  the  widow  of 
Ralph  Legh,  late  of  Stepney,  in  consideration  of  a recompence  from 
John  Legh,  her  husband’s  brother,  released  to  Sir  William  Forman,  Sir 
William  Roche,  and  others,  all  her  interest  in  this  manor,  and  that  of 
Padinden  in  Abinger.  In  the  3rd  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  1550,  Sir 
William  Roche  had  license  to  alienate  the  same  manor  to  Sir  Edward 
Bray,  who  settled  West-land  on  his  last  wife,  the  lady  Jane,  as  part  of 
her  jointure ; and  Sir  Edward  Bray,  son  of  the  preceding,  in  1577,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  Reginald  Bray,  conveyed 
the  reversion  of  this  manor  to  Thomas  Godman,  of  Leatherhead, 
gent. ; and  lady  Jane  also  conveyed  her  interest  to  the  same  person. 
Godman  then  devised  this  and  other  estates  in  Cranley  and  Rudg- 
wick,  which  had  been  purchased  in  the  same  manner,  to  lady  Jane 
Bray,  for  life.  He  afterwards  had  license  to  alienate  this  estate  to 
John  Allyn,  to  whom  he  conveyed  it  in  1601.  Henry  Allyn,  the  son 
of  John,  transferred  the  property  to  George  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Wotton, 
and  his  son  Richard,  and  their  heirs ; — whose  representatives  are  still 
in  possession. 

Advowson , &c. — This  benefice  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke ; 
the  patronage  of  which  has,  from  time  immemorial,  descended  with 
the  manor.  In  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas,  it  is  rated  at  twenty 
marks  (137,  6s.  8<7.) ; and  in  the  King’s  books,  at  127.  8s.  9*7. ; paying 
for  synodals,  9s.  %\d.  Under  the  late  Commutation  act,  the  number 
of  acres  in  this  parish  (exclusive  of  about  564  acres  of  waste  and 
public  roads),  are  estimated  at  3,192;  of  which,  2,804  are  titheable, 
viz. — arable  land,  1,687  acres ; meadows,  492  acres ; and  woodlands, 
325  acres : of  underwood,  there  are  388  acres,  which  are  exempt  from 
tithes,  as  being  part  of  the  Weald  of  Surrey.  The  present  rent- 
charge,  inclusive  of  237.  on  140  acres  of  glebe,  is  5487.  In  the  early 
Register  book  of  this  parish,  the  baptisms  and  burials  commence  in 
the  year  1596;  the  marriages,  in  1603. 

Rectors  of  Wotton  in  and  since  the  year  1800 :5 — 

Thomas  Taylor,  LL.D.  Instituted  in  1778 : appointed  Chap- 
lain to  his  Majesty  (George  the  Third),  and  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  in  Gresham  College,  in  1783;  and  Rector  of 
Abinger,  and  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  in  1803 : died  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1808. 

Henry  Jenkin,  LL.D.  Instituted  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1808  : 
he  was  a prebendary  of  Winchester ; and  died  on  December 
the  21st,  1817,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

s Among  the  rectors  of  Wotton  in  the  last  century,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, who  had  been  one  of  the  sub-masters  of  Westminster  school,  and  printed  a 
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Hon.  John  Evelyn  Boscawen,  A.M.,  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury. Instituted  January  6th,  1818. 

Wotton  Church  is  an  ancient  irregular  structure,  occupying  the  brow 
of  a hill  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  high  road,  but  it  is  almost  concealed  from  view  by  a 
vista  of  chestnut  trees.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist; 
and  constructed  of  stone  and  flints,  intermixed  with  chalk,  and  partly 
plastered  over;  the  roofs  being  covered  with  Horsham  slabs.  The 
interior  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle ; and  opening  from 
the  latter,  is  the  monument  room,  or  sepulchral  chapel,  of  the  Evelyns. 
At  the  west  end,  is  a low  square  tower  (containing  three  bells) ; ad- 
joining which,  and  opening  into  it  by  a high-pointed  arch,  with  round 
mouldings,  is  a large  south  porch.  The  pews  are  old,  but  substantial, 
and  painted  to  imitate  wainscot ; and  in  the  angle  on  the  south  side, 
near  the  chancel,  is  an  old-panelled  oaken  pulpit.6  There  is  a high 
wainscoting  at  the  east  end,  with  the  Creed,  &c.,  in  tables.  The  east 
window  consists  of  three  divisions  of  trefoil-headed  lights,  and  on 
the  south  side  is  a lancet  window,  with  a deep  splay.  The  font  is  a 

small  volume  of  “ Poems  on  Several  Occasions,”  English  and  Latin,  in  1733  ; of  which 
a new  edition  was  published  in  1736.  Sir  John  Evelyn  presented  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  this 
living  in  1739  ; and  in  1743,  to  that  of  Abinger.  He  died  in  1752. 

Among  his  Poems  are  two  short  pieces  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  “Elegant 
Extracts,”  edited  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox.  There  is,  also,  a Latin  ode  intituled  “ Antrum 
liichmondiense,”  relating  to  the  Grotto  constructed  by  order  of  Queen  Caroline  at  Rich- 
mond. This  poem  is  followed  by  an  English  translation,  a few  stanzas  of  which  are 
subjoined,  as  a specimen  of  the  author’s  versification : — 

“ Sweet  lonely  Grot ! thou  art  no  less 
Than  those  antique  retreats  admir’d 
Where  or  the  Sylvan  Goddesses, 

Or  where  Diana’s  self  retir’d. 

“ In  thee  no  glorious  roofs  are  shown, 

Nor  the  proud  column’s  graceful  height ; 

But  hoary  moss,  & rustic  stone 
Commend  thy  structure  to  the  sight. 

“ In  this  plain  neatness  lovelier  far 
Than  all  the  pompous  piles  of  state ; 

Since  here  nor  enters  Dread,  nor  Care, 

Nor  busy  Strife,  nor  factious  Hate. 

“ Here  Caroline,  to  learned  Ease, 

And  studious  Solitude  resign’d. 

The  depths  of  Truth  and  Wisdom  sees. 

And  stores  her  rich  capacious  Mind.” 

6 Aubrey  mentions  (Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  126),  that  in  the  middle  of  the  south  window 
near  the  pulpit,  was  lately  remaining  this  fragment  of  an  inscription  relating  to  the 
reputed  founder  of  Oakwood  chapel,  viz. — 

“ ©rate  pro  anima  Johannis  de  la  Hale .” 
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circular  basin,  of  stone,  standing  on  a similar  pedestal,  in  a pew  near 
the  entrance. 

In  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side,  is  a neat  mural  tablet,  of  white 
marble,  thus  inscribed : — 

In  Memory  of  Col.  de  Lancey  Barclay,  C.B.  of  the  Granadier  Guards, 
many  years  Aid-de-Camp  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sub- 
sequently to  his  Majesty  George  the  Fourth.  He  was  second  son  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Barclay  ; and  having  early  entered  the  Army,  he  recommended  himself 
by  his  services  and  conduct  to  the  above  Honourable  Rank  and  Appointments, 
and  twice  entered  Paris  with  the  Allied  Forces  in  1814,  and  again  as  Assistant- 
Adjutant  to  the  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1815  ; after  having 
shared  in  the  Dangers  and  Honours  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo. 

He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1826,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  repose  in  the  family  vault  of  Robert  Barclay,  esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  opposite 
to  the  north-west  angle  of  this  Church. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  another  tablet,  commemorative  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bohun,  a particular  friend  of  Sylva  Evelyn,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wotton  in  August,  1701 : — 

In  Memoriam 

Radulphi  Bohun,  LL.D.,  hujus  Ecclesiae  Rectoris,  et  Ecclesise  Cathedralis 
Sarum  Praebendarii,  cujus  eximia  doctrina  una  cum  pollen ti  judicio,  et 
singulari  ingenii  acumine,  Literatis  omnibus  cum  in  Aula  turn  in  Academia 
percharum  reddidere, 

Utroque  Concionator  strenuus. 

Tandem  egregius  Johannes  Evelinus,  Evelinus  non  solum  stirpe,  integritate, 
moribus  clarus,  sed  politioribus  studiis  absolutus  hunc,  diu  sub  suo  hospitio,  et 
longa  postea  familaritate  probatum  ad  regimen  hujus  Parochise  peramanter 

Accivit. 

Yir  sane  majora  meritus,  nisi  quod  hoc  inter  summas  Dignitates  recensendum 
est,  Evelinum  habuisse,  et  Amicum,  et  Patronum. 

Obiit  12°  die  Julii  a.d.  1716,  Mt.  76. 

Viginti  Libras  Pauperibus  de  Wotton,  nec  non  eandem  summam  ad  Altare 
decorandum  moriens  legavit. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  are  two  large  framed  tablets  of 
white  marble  ; one  of  which  is  thus  inscribed : — 

To  the  Memory  of  George-William,  Earl  of  Rothes,  Baron  Leslie  and 
Bambreigh,  (son  of  George  Raymond  Evelyn,  esq.,  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Leslie, 
Countess  of  Rothes  in  her  own  right,7  whom  he  succeeded  in  July,  1809),  one  of 
the  Sixteen  Peers  of  Scotland.  Born  March  23rd,  1768  : died  February  11th, 

1817. 

With  an  upright  and  honourable  Mind,  with  Loyalty  and  Attachment  to  his 
Sovereign,  inferior  to  no  man : He  was  an  Honor  and  a Blessing  to  Society. 

He  was  the  noblest  work  of  God, — an  Honest  and  Upright  Man. 


7 Her  ladyship’s  right  of  succession  (on  the  decease  of  her  brother  John,  9th  Earl  of 
Rothes,  in  1773,  without  issue),  was  disputed  by  her  uncle,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Leslie, 
(Equerry  to  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales),  but  the  Court  of  Session  decided  in  her 
favour. — The  Leslies , who  have  been  long  a distinguished  race  in  Scotland,  trace  their 
descent  to  Bartholomew  de  Leslyn,  a noble  Hungarian,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in 
the  district  of  Garioch,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  First. 
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This  is  followed  by  a poetical  inscription,  eulogistic  of  his  character, 
and  several  texts  of  scripture  in  allusion  to  his  benevolence. 

The  other  tablet  records  the  memory  of  two  daughters  of  the  above 
Earl  and  his  second  lady,  ( Charlotte  Julia , daughter  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, of  Dunoon),  viz. — Georgiana  Leslie , born  May  2nd,  1803  : died, 
alas!  15th  November,  1814;  and  Charlotte  Julia  Leslie , her  infant 
sister. — Nearly  adjoining,  is  a small  tablet  in  commemoration  of  Lady 
Amelia  Leslie , 2nd  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  died  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1817. 

Affixed  to  the  opposite  wall,  is  a framed  marble  tablet,  surmounted 
by  a shield  of  arms,  and  inscribed  in  memory  of  several  members  of 
the  Steer e family,  namely, — Mrs . Martha  Steer e,  widow,  ob.  July  6 th, 
1775,  aged  84  years; — Richard  Witts,  esq.,  of  Evershed-Place,  in 
Ockley,  (who  married  Martha,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lee 
Steere,  esq.,  of  Jayes,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife),  who  died  January  11th, 
1815,  aged  67  years; — Martha  Witts , his  widow,  ob.  February  1st, 
1815,  aged  59  years; — and  some  others. 

The  monuments  of  the  Evelyns , which  are  chiefly  of  a mural 
character,  and  contained  in  the  inclosed  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  will  be  here  described  according  to  their  dates.  That  of 
George  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Long  Ditton,  is  of  alabaster,  and  exhibits 
small  kneeling  figures  of  the  deceased  and  his  second  wife,  together 
with  petite  figures  of  his  twenty-four  children.  The  inscription  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Comber,  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  dean  of  Durham,8  viz. — 

D.O.  M.S. 

Georgio  Evelino,  Arm.  non  minus  Vitae  et  Morum  Exemplo,  quam  dignitate 
conspicuo,  quern  plenum  annis  (inoffensae  vitae  decurso  itinere,  quale  sibi 
optarunt  magni  illi,  qui  inane  strepitum  tranquilitati  post  habendum  putarunt) 

Mors  immatura  abstulit,  namq ; rebus  omnibus,  Deo  omnia  ben&  vertente, 
affluens,  quibus  vita  beata  efficitur,  repetito  non  infelici  delectu  Matrimonio, 
liberis  ad  filios  16,  octoque  filias,  pene  octogenarius  decessit  senex.  Parenti 
charissimo  et  bene  merenti  Richardus  Evelinus,  filiorum  natu  minimus,  Monu- 
mentum  cum  Carmine  moerens  posuit ; quod  non  tarn  Patris  vivo  hominum  ore 
victuri,  quam  proprise  pietatis  Testimonium  esset. 

Obiit  30  die  Maii,  An.  Dom.  1603.  iEtatis  suae  73. 

Beneath,  are  notices  of  Rose , his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
ten  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  who  “dyed  long  since,”  and  was 
buried  at  Long-Ditton ; — and  Joan , his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  died  the  9th  of  March,  1613,  “and 
lieth  here  interred.” 

8 The  Combers  of  Sussex,  “ of  a good  and  well-knowne  house,”  became  allied  to  the 
Evelyns  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Standsfield, 
esq.,  and  his  -wife,  Eleanor  Comber,  with  Richard  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Wotton,  (the  father  of 
Sylva  Evelyn),  on  the  27th  of  January,  1613. 
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Against  the  north  wall,  is  another  monument  of  alabaster,  of  an 
architectural  design,  shewing  small  whole-length  statues  of  Richard 
Evelyn,  esq.,  and  Ellen  his  wife,  kneeling  by  an  altar,  under  a cornice, 
surmounted  by  the  Evelyn  arms  and  other  ornaments.  On  the  plinth, 
are  small  figures  of  five  children ; and  beneath,  this  inscription  : — 

Epitaphium 

vere  generosi  et  praenobilis  Viri  D.  Richakdi 

Evelini,  armigeri,  in  agro  Surriensi,  hie  / 

subter  in  terra  conditi. 

Quem  Pietas,  Probitas,  Claris  natalibus  ortum, 

Prolis  amor  dulcis  vitaq.  labe  carens, 

Religionis  opus,  quem  vota  precesq’  suorum, 

Et  morum  niveus  candor,  aperta  manus, 

Reddebant  olim  charum  patriaeq’  suisq’, 

Vertitur  in  cineres  hac  Evelinus  humo. 

Lector,  ne  doleas,  cum  sis  mortalis,  abito, 

Et  sortis  non  sis  immemor  ipse  turn. 

Obiit  Quinquagenarius,  corporis  statu  vegeto,  vicesimo  die  Decembris  anno 
Salutis  Human se  1640.  Liberorum  quinq’  Pater,  relictis  quatuor  superstitibus, 
tribus  scil.  filiis  cum  unica  tan  turn  filia.  Festinantes  sequimur. 

Another  memorial  records  the  memory  of  Ellen , “ the  dearly 
beloved  wife  ” of  the  above  Richard  Evelyn,  “ a rare  example  of 
Piety,  Loyalty,  Prudence,  and  Charity”;  who  died  in  1635,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  twenty-second  of  her  marriage : — 

Of  her  great  worth  to  know,  who  seeketh  more, 

Must  mount  to  Heaven,  where  she  is  gone  before. 

Another  mural  monument  of  an  architectural  character,  and  some- 
what corresponding  with  that  above  described,  exhibits,  within  a 
niche  in  the  central  compartment,  a bust,  or  half-length,  of  Elizabeth 
Darcie  (leaning  mournfully  on  her  elbow),  wife  of  Edward  Darcie,  of 
Dartford,  in  Kent.9  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Evelyn ; and 
died  in  December,  1634,  in  her  twentieth  year;  having  had  one 
child,  which  died  young,  and  is  represented  as  lying  within  her 
mother’s  view,  beneath  the  bust.  The  inscription  ends  thus : — 

Reader,  thou  may’st  forbear  to  put  thine  Eyes, 

To  charge  for  Tears,  to  mourn  these  Obsequies  : 

Such  charitable  Drops  would  best  be  given 
To  those  which  late,  or  never  come  to  Heaven. 

But  here  you  would,  in  weeping  on  this  Dust, 

Allay  her  Happinesse  with  thy  Mistrust, 

Whose  pious  spending  of  her  youthful  Yeares 
Deserves  thy  Imitation,  not  thy  Tears. 

Below  the  child,  is  the  following  distich : — 

Here  sleeps  my  Babe,  in  silence ; Heaven’s  her  rest, 

For  God  takes  soonest  those  he  loveth  best. 

9 The  subjoined  information  is  given  by  Sylva  Evelyn,  in  a note  attached  to  Aubrey’s 
notice  of  the  above  memorial : — “ This  Darcy  married  for  2d  wife  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
VOL.  V.  G 
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On  the  floor  of  this  dormitory,  at  a few  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
are  two  raised  coffin-shaped  tombs,  within  which  repose  the  earthly 
remains  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  John  Evelyn,  and  his  estimable 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne.10  The  inscriptions,  en- 
graven on  the  covering  slabs,  are  as  follow : — 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  second  son  of  Richard 
Evelyn,  Esq.,  who  having  served  the  public  in  several  Employments,  (of  which 
that  of  Commissioner  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in  the  Reign  of  K.  James  the  2d.  was 
most  honourable),  and  perpetuated  his  fame  by  far  more  lasting  Monuments  than 
those  of  Stone  or  Brass,  his  learned  and  useful  Works,  fell  asleep  the  27  day  of 
February,  1705-6,  being  the  86  year  of  his  age, — in  full  hope  of  a glorious 
Resurrection,  thro’  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  Events  and  Revolutions,  he  learnt,  as 
himself  asserted,  this  Truth,  which  pursuant  to  his  intention  is  here  declared — 

“ That  all  is  Vanity  which  is  not  Honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid  Wisdom  but 
in  real  Piety.” 

Of  five  Sons  and  three  Daughters  born  to  him  from  his  most  virtuous  and 
excellent  Wife,  Mary,  sole  Daughter  and  Heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  of 
Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford,  in  Kent,  only  one  Daughter  Susanna,  married  to 
William  Draper,  Esq.,  of  Adscomb,  in  this  county,  survived  him  ; the  two  others 
dying  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  all  the  Sons  very  young,  except  one  named 
John,  who  deceased  24  March,  1698-9,  in  the  45  year  of  his  age,  leaving  one 
Son,  John,  and  one  Daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Mary  Evelyn, 

the  best  Daughter,  Wife,  and  Mother,  the  most  accomplished  of  Women, 
beloved,  esteemed,  admired,  and  regretted  by  all  that  knew  her,  is  deposited  in 
this  Stone  Coffin,  according  to  her  own  desire,  as  near  as  could  be  to  her  dear 
Husband,  John  Evelyn,  with  whom  she  lived  almost  threescore  years,  and 
survived  not  quite  three, — dying  at  London,  the  9 of  Feb.  1708-9,  in  the  74th 
year  of  her  age. 


Stanhope,  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  He  ruined  both  himself  and  Estate  by 
his  dissolute  Life.  He  sold  the  Manour  of  Episham  [Epsom]  and  Horton  to  Mr.  Mynne 
of  Woodcot,  whose  Daughter  and  Coheir  married  my  younger  brother,  Richard  Evelyn, 
whose  only  Daughter  married  Mr.  Montague,  son  of  the  Chief  Baron,  who  ruined  both 
my  Niece  and  himself  by  his  scandalous  Life.” — Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 

10  It  was  Evelyn’s  wish  to  have  been  interred  in  the  Laurel  grove,  at  Wotton  ; as  may 
be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extract  from  his  last  will.  His  strong  and  often-expressed 
desire  was,  to  shun  all  approach  to  funeral  ostentation. — “ As  to  my  Funeral  and  place 
of  Burial  (were  it  not  to  avoyd  the  Censure  of  Singularity,  &c.),  I would  rather  be 
Deposited  & Layd  in  a plaine  Vault  of  Brick  (with  my  deare  Wife  if  she  thought  fit), 
vnder  the  Oval  Circle  of  the  Laurell  Grove  by  me  planted  at  Wotton ; with  a plaine 
Marble  stone,  & on  it  a pedistal  of  Black  marble  bearing  an  Vrne  of  White  marble,  which 
would  be  no  greate  Expense: — Otherwise,  Let  my  Grave  be  in  the  Corner  of  the 
Dormitory  of  my  Ancestors,  neere  to  that  of  my  Father  and  pious  Mother.  But  by  no 
meanes  in  the  New  Vault,  lately  joyning  to  it.  And  as  concerning^the  Charges  of  my 
Funerall,  that  there  be  not  in  all  Expended  above  one  hundred  Pounds.” — In  digging  the 
new  vault  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  was  found  “ an  entire  Skeleton , of  gigantick  stature,” — 
which  “after  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  had  done  wondering  at  it,  and  taken  measure  of 
divers  of  the  bones,  without  farther  Curiosity  they  flung  into  the  foundation  they  were 
digging,  & superstructed  upon  them.” — Evelyn’s  Letter  in  Aubrey. 
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In  further  illustration  of  the  religious  feelings  and  pious  character 
of  John  Evelyn,  we  annex  an  engraved  facsimile  of  a Letter  which 
he  addressed  to  Archbishop  Tennison,  on  entering  into  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age ; and  with  which  we  have  been  obligingly  favoured  by 
Mr.  Upcott. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  attached  chamber  described  by  John  Evelyn 
as  the  new  vault  adjoining  the  dormitory  of  his  ancestors,  is  a framed 
tablet,  surmounted  by  the  family  arms,  &c.,  and  thus  inscribed : — 

This  Tablet  was  erected  in  the  year  1778,  by  Lieutenant  General  Evelyn. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  his  much  respected  Parents,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Bart., 
and  Dame  Ann  his  wife ; who  during  the  course  of  a long  Life,  blessed  in 
sincere  and  valuable  Friendships,  with  credit  and  reputation  increased  their 
private  Patrimony,  and  by  building  and  planting  improved  and  adorned  the 
Family  seat  at  Wotton  ; where  by  a constant  and  uniform  exercise  of  Religious 
and  Social  Duties  they  conciliated  the  Esteem  and  Affections  of  their  Neigh- 
bours and  Acquaintance,  leaving  an  Example  worthy  the  imitation  of  Posterity. 

Against  the  east  wall  of  this  burial-place  are  two  inscribed  tablets, 
(one  beneath  the  other),  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — 

Bodys  Deposited  in  the  Vault  adjoining  to  the  Chancel  in  Wotton  Church.  deaths,  ages. 


Lady  Cotton,  second  wife  of  George  Evelyn,  esq 1664  . . 

George  Evelyn,  Jun.,  esq.,  son  of  George  Evelyn,  esq 1676  . . 33 

John  Evelyn,  esq.,  his  second  Son  1691  ..  38 

John  Evelyn,  esq.,  son  of  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Deptford;  brother  to  the 

first  George  Evelyn,  esq 1698  ..  44 

George  Evelyn,  Sen.,  esq 1699  ..  82 

Lady  Wych,  daughter  of  George  Evelyn,  Sen.,  esq.,  and  Relict  of  Sir  Cyril 

Wych,  knight 1723  . . 75 

Martha  Evelyn,  relict  of  John  Evelyn,  Jun.,  of  Deptford,  esq 1726  . . 67 

The  Hon.  Mary  Evelyn,  wife  of  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  Son  of  Sir  John 

Evelyn,  baronet 1749  ..  44 

Lady  Evelyn,  wife  of  Sir  John  Evelyn,  baronet 1751  . . 67 

Lucy  Evelyn,  daughter  of  John  Evelyn,  esq 1754  ..  14 

Sir  John  Evelyn,  baronet 1763  ..  82 

Sir  John  Evelyn,  baronet,  Son 1767  ..  6\ 

Ann  Evelyn 1771  ..  63 

Mary  Evelyn 1779  ..  69 

Mary  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Evelyn,  baronet  1785  . . 50 

Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  baronet 1812  ..  79 

The  Hon.  Augusta  Jenkin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkin  ; daughter  of 

Sir  John  Evelyn,  baronet 1812  ..  75 

Rev.  Henry  Jenkin,  D.D 1817  ..  85 


To  the  Memory  of  Dame  Mary  Evelyn,  widow  of  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn, 
of  Wootton  in  this  Parish,  baronet ; 

She  was  the  only  Child  of  William  Turton,  esq.,  of  the  County  of  Stafford, 
and  in  1769  was  married  to  Sir  Frederick,  who  having  no  issue,  gave  his  Estates 
to  her ; which  at  her  death,  she  bequeathed  to  John  Evelyn,  descended  from  the 
common  Ancestor  of  Sir  Frederick  and  him. 

Her  Taste  gave  additional  charms  to  the  family  Residence.  Her  Liberality 
cheered  the  abode  of  the  Cottager,  and  clothed  and  educated  his  Children.  She 
crowned  all  by  a genuine,  unaffected  Piety. 
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Having  borne  a long  and  painful  illness  with  fortitude  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion, She  departed  this  Life  on  the  12th  Nov.  1817,  universally  respected  and 
regretted,  in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age. 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  her  kindness,  this  Memorial  is  inscribed  by  John 
Evelyn,  her  successor  at  Wootton.  1818. 

There  is  another  large  tablet,  of  white  marble,  on  the  west  side,  on 
which  are  the  subjoined  memorials : — 

John  Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  esq. ; died  1827,  aged  84. 

George  Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  esq. ; died  15th  February,  1829,  aged  38  years. 

Anne  Evelyn,  widow  of  John  Evelyn,  esq. ; died  27th  August,  1841. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  same  burial-place,  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  is  the  very  elegant  monument  of  the  late  George  Evelyn, 
esq.,  which  was  executed  at  the  desire  of  his  widow,  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  is  thus  inscribed: — 

To  the  memory  of  George  Evelyn,  esq.,  only  surviving  son  of  John  & 
Anne  Evelyn,  of  Wotton  House,  in  this  Parish. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  and 
Captain  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  in  1814.  He  served  in  the 
Peninsular  war ; and  received  at  Waterloo,  while  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Hougomont,  a severe  wound  in  the  arm  which  disabled  him  from  active  service. 

His  constitution  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fatigues  and 
sufferings,  and  an  illness  brought  on  by  a fall  from  his  horse  terminated  his  life 
on  the  15th  February,  1829. 

His  public  services  were  acknowledged  by  a medal ; his  private  worth  is 
commemorated  in  the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  earliest  friends, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold,  head  master  of  Rugby  School : — 

His  early  Years  gave  a beautiful  Promise 
Of  Vigour  of  Understanding,  Kindness  of  Heart, 

And  Christian  Nobleness  of  Principle  : 

His  Manhood  abundantly  fulfilled  it. 

Living  and  Dying,  in  the  Faith  of  Christ, 

He  has  left  to  his  Family  a humble  but  lively  Hope 
That,  as  he  was  respected  & loved  by  Men, 

He  has  been  forgiven  & accepted  by  God.11 

This  Memorial,  of  white  marble,  on  a base  or  pedestal  of  Port- 
land stone,  includes  a beautifully-sculptured  Medallion  of  the  deceased 
George  Evelyn,  (size  of  life),  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  likeness, 

11  The  subjoined  Letter,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  reply  to  the  application  made  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Evelyn  for  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  is  here  inserted,  as 
not  only  expressive  of  the  high  character  of  the  deceased,  but  likewise  of  the  affectionate 
regard  and  distinct  recollection  which  Dr.  Arnold  entertained  for  his  early  companion 
and  friend. — 

“ My  dear  Madam,  Rugby,  February  22nd,  1829. 

“ I need  not,  I trust,  say  how  deeply  I was  shocked  and  grieved  by  the 
Intelligence  contained  in  your  Letter.  I was  totally  ignorant  of  your  most 
heavy  Loss,  and  it  was  one  of  the  Hopes  in  which  I have  often  fondly  indulged, 
that  I might  some  time  or  other  again  meet  one  who  I believe  was  my  earliest 
Friend,  and  for  whom  I had  never  ceased  to  retain  a strong  Admiration  and 
Regard.— I heard  of  him  last  winter  from  a common  Friend  who  had  been 
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between  palm  and  oak  branches.  His  military  sword  and  cloak  are 
also  shewn ; the  latter  being  arranged  as  drapery  over  the  inscribed 
tablet,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Evelyn  crest,  and  a shield  of 
arms,  viz. — Evelyn , impaling  Dawson  and  Massy. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  a neat  tablet  of  white  marble  has 
been  recently  erected,  by  Elizabeth  Jane,  daughter  of  the  10th  earl  of 
Rothes,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Major  Augustus  Wathen,  of  the 
13th  Light  Dragoons,  “ who,  after  a period  of  30  years  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country,”  died  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1843,  aged  forty-five. 

Under  the  gallery,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is  a small  mural 
monument  in  memory  of 

Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  Ogilyie,  of  his  Majesty’s  16th  Regiment,  who  died 
whilst  in  command  thereof  at  Secunderabad,  Madras  Presidency,  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  1832,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age ; having  zealously  and  faithfully 
served  his  country  for  upwards  of  twenty-nine  years  in  the  climates  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  New  Holland.  He  was  beloved  and  respected,  and  his 
loss  is  sincerely  felt  by  his  disconsolate  Widow,  who  has  caused  this  tablet  to  be 
erected  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  departed  worth. 

In  the  church-yard,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  monument  of  William 
Glanville,  esq.,  which  is  surrounded  by  iron-rails,  and  consists  of  a 
square  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a large  urn,  and  thus  inscribed : — 

Vicesimo  septimo  die  Januarii  anno  Salutis  reparatse  1717-18,  depositee 
fuerunt  reliquiae  Gulielmi  Glanville,  Arm.  Requiescant  donee  adveniet 
Redemptor.  Obiit  22  die  ejusdem  mensis. 

indebted  to  his  kindness,  and  whom  I have  also  lost  within  the  last  few  months, 

Mr.  Lawes,  of  Marlborough  ; — and  since  that  time  I had  again  lost  sight  of  him, 
till  I received  from  you  the  account  of  his  Death.  He  must,  indeed,  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  all  his  family  ; — for  I well  remember  the  extraordinary  Promise 
which  he  gave  as  a Boy,  of  mingled  nobleness  and  gentleness  of  Heart,  as  well 
as  of  very  great  Powers  of  Understanding.  These  were  visible  to  me  even  at 
an  earlier  Period  of  his  Life  than  you  are  perhaps  aware  of, — for  it  was  not  at 
Harrow  that  I knew  him,  but  at  Warminster,  when  we  were  both  very  young ; 
and  since  the  year  1806,  I have  never  seen  him,  but  the  impression  of  his 
Character  has  remained  strongly  marked  on  my  memory  ever  since; — for  I 
never  knew  so  bright  a Promise  in  any  other  Boy.  I never  knew  any  Spirit  at 
that  age  so  pure  and  generous,  and  so  free  from  the  ordinary  meannesses,  coarse- 
nesses, and  littlenesses  of  Boy-hood.  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
comply  with  your  wishes  with  regard  to  an  Inscription  to  his  Memory,  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  some  Particulars  of  his  Life  and 
Character  in  later  years, — for  mine  is  but  a knowledge  of  his  Boyhood ; and  I 
am  sure  that  his  Manhood  must  have  been  even  still  better  worth  knowing. 

You  will  however,  I am  sure,  allow  me  to  state  in  perfect  Sincerity,  that  I feel 
very  ill  qualified  to  write  any  thing  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  requires  a peculiar 
Talent,  which  I feel  myself  wholly  to  want.  I should  give  you,  I fear,  but  a 
very  bad  Inscription ; — but  if  you  really  wish  me  to  attempt  it,  I will  do  the 
best  I can  to  express  at  least  my  sincere  Regard  and  Respect  for  the  memory  of 
my  earliest  Friend.  I remain,  my  dear  Madam, 

**  To  Mrs.  Evelyn , With  sincere  respect,  your’s  very  faithfully, 

&c.”  T.  Arnold.” 
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This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Wm,  Glanville,  esq.,  of  the  county  of  Devon,  by  his 
wife  Jane,  youngest  sister  of  Sylva  Evelyn.12  By  his  will,  dated  December  31st,  1717, 
he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  church -yard  at  Wotton,  six  yards  under 
ground.  He  also  directed  his  executors,  out  of  his  personal  estate,  to  purchase  lands  or 
rents  of  inheritance  in  fee-simple,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  30/.,  to  be  vested  in 
trustees,  (in  a perpetual  succession),  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  five  such  poor  boys  of 
the  parish  of  Wotton  as  the  trustees  should  nominate,  and  of  an  age  not  exceeding 
sixteen  years,  the  sum  of  40s.  each  ; upon  condition  that  such  boys  should  attend  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  and  with  their  hands  laid  upon  his  gravestone,  “ repeat  by  heart, 
in  a plain  and  audible  voice,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ; and  also  read  the  15th  Chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  write  in  a legible  hand  two  Verses  of  the  said  Chapter.”  With  the 
remaining  sum,  apprentice  fees,  not  exceeding  10Z.  each,  are  to  be  given  “for  the  binding 
out  such  poor  boys  to  handicraft  trades ; or  to  husbandry.”  Whenever  a sufficient 
number  of  such  boys  are  not  to  be  found  in  Wotton,  the  trustees  are  empowered  to 
choose  them  from  the  parishes  of  “ Abinger,  Shere,  Ashtead,  Epsom,  and  Cheam,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Westcot  in  Dorking  parish.”  13 

The  anniversary  ceremony  of  examining  the  boys  at  the  monument  of  the  testator  is 
still  observed,  and  the  gratuities  of  forty  shillings  are  regularly  paid ; but  the  particular 
day  of  the  observance  has  been  altered  from  the  22nd  of  January  (the  date  of  the 
decease),  to  the  2nd  of  February,  in  each  year,  in  consequence  (possibly)  of  the  adoption 
of  the  New  Style  in  1752.  The  general  management  of  this  charity  has  for  many  years 
been  conducted  by  the  rector  of  Wotton  and  different  members  of  the  Evelyn  family. 

Among  the  several  other  tombs  of  respectable  families,  of  a more 
recent  date,  is  one  recording  the  memory  of  Richard  Fuller,  esq.,  (an 
eminent  banker  in  London),  of  the  Rookery  in  the  parish  of  Dorking, 
who  died  in  his  sixty-third  year,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1818. 

The  Parsonage-house,  which  is  situated  in  a picturesque  dell,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church,  was  much  improved  by  the  late 

12  The  decease  of  his  “brother-in-law  Glanville,  after  a long  languishing  illness,”  is 
recorded  by  Evelyn  as  having  taken  place  on  the  12th  of  April,  1702.  “Our  relation 
and  friendship,”  he  says,  “had  been  long  and  greate.  He  died  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age,  and  will’d  his  body  to  be  wrapp’d  in  lead  and  carried  downe  to  Greenwich,  put  on 
board  a-ship  and  buried  in  the  sea  betweene  Dover  and  Calais,  about  the  Goodwin  sands, 
wch  was  don  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  after.  This  occasioned  much  discourse,  he 
having  no  relation  at  all  to  the  sea.” — He  left  a son,  (buried  as  above,  at  Wotton),  and 
two  grand-daughters,  one  of  whom  became  heiress  to  the  family,  and  married  William 
Evelyn,  esq.,  of  St.  Clere,  in  Kent ; who  assumed  the  name  of  Glanville,  and  by  a second 
marriage  became  the  progenitor  of  the  10th  earl  of  Rothes. — Vide  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

13  The  testator  further  declared,  that  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  30/.  should  be 
annually  paid  out  of  his  personal  estate  until  the  purchase  was  made  which  he  had 
directed  ; — and  it  continued  to  be  so  discharged  until  1742,  when  Frances  Glanville,  his 
grand-daughter  and  heiress-at-law,  “ in  consideration  of  a valuable  sum  of  money,”  by 
Indenture  dated  October  18th,  in  that  year,  charged  the  payment  for  ever,  of  the  clear 
yearly  sum  of  30/.,  on  an  estate  called  Lee  (or  Leigh ) Farm , at  Pulborough,  in  Sussex, 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  will  of  her  grandfather ; the  said  farm  being  then  a part  of 
her  real  estates.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  Adm.  Boscawen,  next  brother  to  Hugh, 
2nd  Viscount  Falmouth,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  George-Evelyn 
Boscawen,  the  son,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  as  3rd  Viscount  Falmouth,  sold  Leigh  farm, 
in  September,  1805,  to  John  Laker  Napper,  esq. ; subject  to  the  annuity  in  question, 
which  is  still  paid  by  the  latter  gentleman. 
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Dr.  Taylor,  whilst  incumbent  of  Wotton;  and  various  other  improve- 
ments have  been  since  made,  both  in  the  house  and  its  attached 
grounds : the  latter  include  some  fine  old  elms  and  other  trees. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Deer-leap  Beech-wood , which  overspreads  the 
high  ground  at  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  Wotton  church,  are 
evident  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Barrow , surrounded  by  a double  ditch ; 
the  outermost  ditch  being  about  145  paces  in  diameter.  The  Barrow 
itself,  from  the  edge  of  the  inner  ditch,  is  thirty  paces  in  diameter ; 
and  its  height,  in  the  central  part,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.14 

Wotton  House. — In  the  notice  of  the  alterations  in  this  mansion 
(p.  33),  made  at  different  times,  it  should  have  been  stated,  that  the 
drawing-room  in  the  south  front  was  added  by  Lady  Evelyn,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Frederick ; and  the  east  wing  rebuilt  by  Mr.  George 
Evelyn,  in  1828.  The  latter  is  represented  in  one  of  the  latest 
drawings  of  John  Varley*  in  water  colours,  now  at  Wotton,  taken  from 
the  gateway  near  the  pond,  in  1838. 

Near  Oakwood-hill , on  the  borders  of  Sussex,  a Chapel  was  founded 
at  a remote  period  for  the  convenience  of  the  parishioners  of  Wotton, 
(as  well  as  for  those  of  Abinger  and  Ewhurst),  residing  in  the  country 
below  Leith-hill,  at  a great  distance  from  the  church.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  in  1290,  Sir  Walter  de  Fancourt 
presented  a priest  to  the  chantry  here.  Aubrey  states,  that  Edward 
de  la  Hale,  (whom  he  mistakenly  represents  as  the  founder  of  the 
chapel,  and  who  appears  to  have  resided  at  Hale-house,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ockley),  endowed  it  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  200/. 
per  annum.  He  died  in  the  year  1431,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel ; but  the  lands  which  he  had  bestowed  on  it,  were  seized  for 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  on  the  pretext  of  their 
having  been  appropriated  for  superstitious  uses,  and  granted  to  some 
private  person.  In  1673,  they  were  the  property  of  Mrs.  Hervey, 
widow  of  John  Hervey,  esq.,  who  had  been  treasurer  to  the  queen- 
dowager  Henrietta  Maria.15  The  chapel  was  then  in  a dilapidated 
state  ; but  there  were  three  bells  belonging  to  it,  which,  in  1709,  were 
sold  by  two  neighbouring  yeomen,  and  with  the  produce  and  a small 
addition  of  their  own,  the  building  was  repaired  and  strengthened 
with  buttresses.  Behind  a pew  on  the  north  side,  is  a piscina. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  settled  on  the 

14  The  site  of  this  ancient  remain,  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  preceding  account 
of  Surrey,  was  first  pointed  out  to  the  writer  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boscawen,  the  present  rector 
of  Wotton. 

15  In  a note  to  Aubrey  (signed  J.  E.,  i.  e.  John  Evelyn),  Mrs.  Hervey  is  severely 
censured  as  a “ lady  of  so  avaricious  a disposition  that  she  would  allow  nothing  to  the 
officiating  priest.” — Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  82. 
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Curate  of  Oakwood  an  annual  stipend  of  3/.  6s.  8d.,  payable  out  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  this  pittance  was  all  that  the  minister  received 
until  1723,  when  Sir  John  Evelyn  (of  Wotton)  and  Richard  Miller, 
esq.,  gave  100/.  each,  and  thus  obtained  a grant  from  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty.  In  1725,  Dr.  Godolphin,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  gave 
100/.,  and  Sir  William  Perkins  a similar  sum;  in  consequence  of 
which,  an  additional  grant  was  made  from  the  Queen’s  bounty.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Offley,  rector  of  Abinger,  by  will  dated  December  9th, 
1741,  bequeathed  in  trust  to  Sir  John  Evelyn,  two  farms  at  Chilting- 
ton,  in  Sussex,  and  another  at  Billinghurst,  in  the  same  county, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Torkington  ; the  rents,  (subject 
to  a mortgage  and  two  annuities,)  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  support  of  the  curate.  Mr.  Offley  further  directed, 
that  the  sum  of  200/.  should  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  timber  from  the 
farms  above-mentioned,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  another 
estate ; the  money  was  accordingly  raised,  and  with  a third  grant  from 
Queen  Anne’s  bounty  added,  a farm  called  Green- 
Dean,  in  the  parish  of  East  Horsley,  was  bought  in 
1743;  and  this  was,  in  1795,  exchanged  with  the 
late  William  Currie,  esq.,  for  another  farm,  called 
East  Parkland,  which  is  situated  near  the  chapel. 

The  income  of  the  curate,  arising  from  the  rents  of 
the  estates  and  other  sources,  is  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  : there  is  no  glebe 
house.  The  sittings  in  the  chapel,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  are  free. 

Curates  of  Oakwood  in  and  since  1824  : — 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  A.M.  Appointed 
April  the  5th,  1824. 

John  Massey  Dawson,  A.M.  Appointed  on 
March  the  26th,  1835. 

Oakwood  Chapel  is  a small  edifice  of  stone  and 
rubble-work,  with  a pointed  roof ; at  the  west  end  of 
which  is  a low  turret,  containing  one  bell : in  the 
side  walls  are  several  lancet-windows.  Within,  on 
the  floor  on  the  north  side,  is  a large  marble  slab, 
with  the  Brass  of  an  esquire  in  armour,  in  a devout 
position,  (as  represented  by  the  annexed  wood-cut),  with  a lion  at  his 
feet,  and  a scroll  proceeding  from  his  mouth.  Beneath,  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

l|ic  facet  lEBtoarBus  Be  la  l|ale,  armtg.  Be  €Tom.  Sun.  qut  oMU  bUj°  Bte 
mensts  Septembr.  'anno  30’nt  iWtlls’mo.  ccct°mf°.  Cujua  antme  3Beus 
mtseretur.  amen. 
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Leith-hill,  in  Wotton  parish,  is  the  highest  eminence  in  Surrey ; its 
extreme  point  of  elevation  being  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  general  form  is  a long  ridge,  extending 
southwards;  and  there  is  a gradual  ascent  to  its  summit  from  Wotton, 
of  about  four  miles.  At  its  termination,  an  abrupt  and  irregular 
declivity  connects  this  hill  with  the  wide  valley  of  the  Wealden  dis- 
trict of  the  two  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  views  which  it 
commands  are  of  almost  unrivalled  extent  and  variety ; and,  although 
not  approaching  to  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  mountainous 
scenery  of  North  Wales,  when  beheld  from  the  heights  of  Snowdon 
and  Cader  Idris,  display  considerable  magnificence.16 

The  vast  expanse  of  country  spread  before  the  eye  from  this 
eminence  includes  an  area  of,  at  least,  two  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; in  some  parts  bounded  only  by  the  horizon ; in  others,  by 
dimly-shadowed  hills  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Evelyn, 
in  his 4 Diary,’  says,  that  “ twelve  or  thirteen  counties  can  be  seen  from 
it.”  From  one  point  the  Sea  is  visible  through  a depression  in  the 
South-downs,  called  Beeding-gap ; from  another,  the  high  grounds 
around  Nettlebed,  in  Oxfordshire : and  from  a third,  (over  Box-hill), 
the  shadowy  outline  of  the  metropolis  skirted  as  it  were  by  the  sister 
eminences  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1837,  some  labouring  men,  digging  for 
stone  (within  Mr.  Evelyn’s  manor),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tower, 
found,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  an  earthen  jar, 
containing  a number  of  gold  coins,  which  (with  pieces  of  the  jar)  are 
now  at  Wotton,  viz.,  three  Sovereigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  his  throne ; four,  of  Edward  VI.  (twro  of  them 
without  the  crown) ; one,  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; a Rose,  of  Henry 
VIII. ; and  twenty  Angels,  of  the  same  reigns. 

On  the  south  side  of  Leith-hill  is  a mansion  called  Leith-hill  Place , 
(in  the  parish  of  Ockley),  which  in  the  last  century  was  the  seat  of 
Richard  Hull,  esq.,  a gentleman  who  had  a considerable  estate  in 
Ireland.  In  1766,  with  the  permission  of  Sir  John  Evelyn,  of  Wotton, 
he  built  a Tower  on  that  part  of  the  summit  of  Leith-hill  from  which 
the  sea  is  visible,  and  it  became  a landmark  for  mariners.  It  com- 

16  Dennis,  the  critic  and  dramatist,  satarized  in  Pope’s  Dunciad,  wrote  a description 
of  the  prospects  commanded  by  Leith-hill,  which  he  represents  as  superior  to  any  thing 
he  had  before  seen  in  England  or  Italy,  although  in  the  latter  country  he  had  looked 
down  “ upon  Valdarno  from  the  Appenines ; on  Rome  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
mountains  of  Viterbo  ; and  on  the  Campagna  of  Rome  from  Tivoli  and  Frescati.” 
But  from  Leith-hill,  he  continues,  “ I had  a prospect  more  extensive  than  any  of  these, 
and  which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural  charms,  pomp,  and  magnificence.” — Vide 
Dennis’s  **  Letters,  Familiar,  Moral,  and  Critical,”  vol.  i. 
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prised  two  rooms,  which  were  handsomely  furnished,  by  the  founder,  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  resorted  thither  to  enjoy  the  prospect. 
Over  the  entrance,  on  the  west  side,  was  placed  a stone  with  the 
following  (now  inapplicable)  inscription  : — 

Ut  terram  undique  beatam 
videas,  Viator, 

Hsec  Turris,  de  longe  spectabilis 
sumptibus  Ricardi  Hull, 
ex  agro  Leith  Hill  Place,  Armig'- 
regnante  Georgio  T#ertio, 
anno  Domini  MDCCLXVI. 
extructa  fuit ; 

oblectamento  non  sui  solum, 
sed  Vicinorum 
et  omnium.17 

Mr.  Hull,  by  his  own  direction,  was  interred  in  this  Tower ; and  the 
subjoined  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  a marble  slab,  (which  has  been 
broken  into  pieces),  let  into  the  wall,  on  the  ground  floor. 

Underneath  this  floor  lyeth  the  Body  of  Richard  Hull,  esq.,  a native  of 
Bristol,  who  departed  this  life  January  ye  18th,  1772,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  oldest  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; had  served  many  years 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  where  by  probity  and  vigilance  he  zealously 
supported  the  interest  of  his  Constituents ; and  after  a long  and  faithful  service 
in  that  station,  he  retired  from  the  exercise  of  public  to  the  enjoyment  of 
private  virtues  ; the  testimony  of  a good  conscience  being  his  reward.  He  was 
a person  eminent  for  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his 
heart.  He  lived,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  intimacy  with  Pope, 
Trenchard,  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  many  other  distinguished  characters  of  those 
times ; and  to  wear  off  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  purchased  Leith-hill 
Place,  for  a retirement,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a true  Christian  and  rural 
Philosopher  : and  by  his  particular  desire  and  directions,  his  remains  were  here 
deposited,  in  a private  manner,  under  this  Tower,  whichx  he  had  erected  a few 
years  before  his  death. 

After  the  decease  of  the  founder,  this  structure  was  completely 
neglected  for  many  years,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  a state  of  ruin, 
which  was  accelerated  by  the  hands  of  the  mischievous,  who  left  it  a 
mere  shell.  But  about  the  year  1796,  William  Philip  Perrin,  esq., 
who  had  purchased  Mr.  Hull’s  estate,  had  it  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
heightened  several  feet  by  a coping  and  battlement,  so  as  to  render  it 
a more  conspicuous  sea-mark ; but  the  lower  part  was  filled  in  with 
lime  and  rubbish,  and  the  entrance  walled  up ; in  which  condition  it 
now  remains. 

17  The  following  is  given  as  a translation  of  the  above: — “Traveller!  This  very 
conspicuous  Tower  was  erected  by  Richard  Hull,  of  Leith-Hill  Place,  esq.,  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  1766  ; that  you  might  obtain  an  extensive  prospect  over  a beautiful 
country  ; not  solely  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  his  neighbours 
and  all  men.” 
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In  1819,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  annual  fair  on  Leith- 
hill ; but  the  scheme  failed,  from  the  bad  conduct  of  the  lawless  and 
profligate,  whom  it  brought  together. 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  the  summit  of  the  hill  became,  for  several 
weeks,  a station  for  a party  of  sappers  and  miners,  who  were  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  admeasurements  made  for 
the  general  Survey  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.  On  St.  Swithin’s  day  (July  15th)  in  that  year,  the  air 
was  so  remarkably  clear  that  an  Observatory  only  nine  feet  square, 
near  Ashford,  in  Kent,  was  seen  with  the  naked  eye;  and  a staff 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  on  Dunstable  downs,  was  discernable 
with  a small  telescope.  The  spires  of  forty-one  churches  in  London 
were  also  visible,  as  well  as  the  scaffolding  around  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster. 


ON  THE 

GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SEEN  FROM  LEITH-HILL. 

BY  GIDEON  ALGERNON  MANTELL,  ESQ.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  ETC. 

In  approaching  the  Surrey  downs  from  the  south,  or  south-west,  by 
any  of  the  roads  which  pass  over  the  forest-ridge,  and  lead  from 
Sussex  towards  London,  a lofty  hill,  with  a tower  on  its  summit,  forms 
a conspicuous  feature  in  the  distant  landscape ; this  is  Leith-hill , the 
most  elevated  point  of  land  in  the  south-east  of  England,  being  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  seen  from  the 
east  of  Reigate,  Leith-hill  presents  a precipitous  face  towards  the 
south,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  outline  and  ideal  section  ( lignograph 
1);  but  on  the  north,  the  range  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  valley 
that  intervenes  between  it  and  the  downs,  and  in  which  the  town  of 
Dorking  is  situated ; the  bold  escarpment  of  the  chalk  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  vale.  The  strata  composing  the  ridge  of 
which  Leith-hill  is  the  highest  point,  consist  of  the  usual  arenaceous 
deposits  that  belong  to  the  lower  division  of  the  chalk  formation  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  128);  namely,  of  greenish-grey,  fawn-coloured,  and  ferru- 
ginous sands,  with  seams  of  chert  passing  into  chalcedony,  similar  to 
those  which  occur  at  Tilburstow-hill,  near  Godstone. 


Leitli-hill,  993  feet. 
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Liyn.  2.  ground-plan  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country 

SEEN  FROM  LEITH-HILL. 


In  this  Map,  or  Ground-plan,  the  White  Chalk  is  seen  to  form  the  Downs  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  Hants,  and  Sussex  ; the  dark  line  marking  the  inner  boundary  of  the  Chalk 
hills,  denotes  also  the  escarpments  of  those  strata. 

The  lower  group  of  the  Chalk  deposits,  including  the  Marl,  Galt,  and  Green 
Sands,  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  ground,  within  the  boundary  of  the  Downs. 

The  Wealden  clays  and  marbles  occupy  the  valleys  or  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Sussex. 

The  area  of  the  Forest  Ridge  consists  of  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest  ; and  of  the 
Hastings’  Sands,  and  Ashburnham  Limestones,  which  belong  to  the  lower  divisions  of 
the  Wealden  formation. 

The  dotted  line  from  Fairlight  down,  over  Crowborough  hill,  by  Tilgate 
Forest,  Horsham,  and  Loxwood,  indicates  the  course  of  the  principal  elevatory 
movement,  by  which  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Wealden  was  produced. 

The  small  arrows  denote  the  general  dip  or  inclination  of  the  strata ; for  example,  the 
arrows  on  the  dotted  ground  shew  that  the  green  sand  dips  under  the  chalk  ; in  Sussex, 
southward ; in  Surrey,  northward.  The  transverse  River  Valleys  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs  are  inserted. 
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The  view  from  the  brow  of  Leith-hill,  although  not  comparable  in 
picturesque  beauty  with  the  landscapes  seen  from  Box-hill  or  Nor- 
bury-park,  or  with  the  celebrated  prospect  from  the  heights  of  Rich- 
mond, surpasses  in  variety,  extent,  and  panoramic  effect,  that  obtained 
from  any  other  spot  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  It  embraces  the  general 
features  of  the  wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  of  the  Forest-ridge,  and 
of  the  North  and  South  downs,  with  glimpses  in  the  remote  distance 
towards  the  south-west,  of  those  of  Hampshire ; and  shews  within  the 
boundary  of  the  chalk,  an  irregular  zone  of  sand-hills,  with  argillaceous 
beds  at  their  base,  emerging  from  beneath  the  escarpments  of  the 
downs,  and  partly  surrounding  the  western  termination  of  the  central 
wealden  district. 

In  a favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  principal  characters  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  south-east  of  England  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  Leith-hill,  by  the  unassisted  eye ; and  with  the 
aid  of  a good  telescope,  the  following  distant  places  may  be  seen : — 

Windsor  Castle. 

Butser  Hill,  Hants. 

High  Clere,  Hants. 

Ink-Pen,  Berks. 

Wendover,  Bucks. 

Dunstable  Downs,  Bedfordshire. 

Hollingbourn,  the  seat  of  B.  Duppa,  esq.  on  the  Chalk-hills  of  Kent,  beyond  Maidstone. 

Tretingfield,  Kent. 

Westwell  Downs,  between  Faversham  and  Ashford. 

Frant  Church,  Sussex. 

Crowborough  Hill,  Sussex  ; the  greatest  elevation  of  the  forest-ridge  of  the  Wealden ; 
eight  hundred  and  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Hindhead,  Surrey ; an  eminence  of  the  Sand-hills,  being  the  western  point  of  the 
chain,  which  continues,  with  occasional  interruption,  from  Leith-hill. 

Ditchling  Beacon,  Sussex ; the  highest  point  of  the  South  downs ; eight  hundred  and 
fifty -six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  this  favourable  position,  we  propose  to  take  a comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  nature  and  succession  of  the  physical  revolutions  of 
which  this  country  has  been  the  theatre,  and  which  were  briefly 
considered  in  qur  previous  remarks  on  the  Geology  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  (see  vol.  i.  p.  121).  To  render  this  notice  as  simple  and 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader  as  the  subject  will  admit,  we  shall 
confine  our  observations  to  the  two  principal  groups  of  strata,  which 
appear  on  the  surface,  namely,  the  Chalk , and  the  Wealden ; omitting 
the  consideration  of  the  tertiary  deposits,  although  it  is  probable, 
that  the  disturbances  which  have  produced  the  present  geographical 
characters  of  the  district,  were  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
super-cretaceous  series. 

The  Chalk  or  cretaceous  formation,  as  we  have  previously  shewn. 
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consists  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  argillaceous  strata,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  basin  of  a deep  ocean  of  great  extent,  and  which 
contain  innumerable  remains  of  marine  animals  and  plants.  The 
Wealden,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  fresh-water  sediments,  that  have 
been  formed  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  which  abound  in 
terrestrial  plants  and  animals  (principally  of  colossal  reptiles)  associated 
with  fluviatile  species. 

The  cretaceous  formation  presents  a well-defined  geographical 
boundary ; its  upper  beds,  composed  of  the  white  calcareous  limestone, 
commonly  known  as  Chalk , constitute  those  chains  of  rounded  hills 
termed  the  North  and  South  Downs ; and  its  lower  strata,  consisting 
of  sands  and  clays,  make  up  the  range  of  hills  which  skirts  the  inner 
margin  and  escarpments  of  the  former. 

The  Wealden  deposits  occupy  the  whole  country  between  the 
cretaceous  strata,  and  are,  consequently,  bounded  by  the  chalk  and 
sand  hills  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  on  the  north ; by  those  of  Hampshire, 
on  the  west;  and  of  Sussex,  on  the  south:  their  eastern  limits  are 
formed  by  the  sea-shore,  from  near  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  to  Hythe  in 
Kent.  An  inspection  of  the  geological  plate  (vol.  i.  p.  144)  will 
render  this  description  intelligible ; and  a reference  to  the  preceding 
ground-plan  of  the  south-east  of  England  will  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  the  subsequent  remarks. 

From  a hasty  survey  of  this  district,  an  observer  might  suppose  that 
the  Wealden  occupied  a hollow,  or  depression  in  the  chalk;  and  that 
the  strata  of  the  North  and  South  downs  passed  under  the  whole  of 
the  deposits  of  the  intervening  area,  as  in  the  following  hypothetical 
diagram. 


South  Doums. 

North  Downs. 


HYPOTHETICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  WEALDEN  DISTRICT. 

Several  writers  on  geology  have  fallen  into  this  error,  and  indulged 
in  the  most  absurd  speculations  accordingly.  But  a slight  degree  of 
attention  will  shew  the  incorrectness  of  this  hypothesis,  and  prove 
that  the  true  relative  position  of  the  strata  composing  this  part  of 
England,  is  that  represented  in  the  section,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  pi.  III. 
No.  5 ; in  which  the  Wealden  deposits  are  seen  to  pass  beneath  the 
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Chalk,  both  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the 
chalk  must  originally  have  been  deposited  upon  the  Wealden,  and 
have  extended  over  the  entire  space  between  the  North  and  South 
downs,  (as  in  the  following  diagram) ; forming  an  extensive  moun- 
tainous chalk  district,  which  was  connected  on  the  west  with  that  of 
Hants  and  Wilts. 


a a 


South 

Downs. 


Chalk  Formation. 


North 

Downs. 


Wealden  Formation. 


Now,  if  we  suppose  the  middle  portion  of  the  Chalk  ( a a)  to  be 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  Wealden  beneath,  we  have  a plan  of  the 
existing  relations  of  the  two  formations,  viz. — chalk  downs,  on  the 
north  and  south,  with  a middle  district  of  wealden  denuded  or  laid 
bare  by  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent  layers  of  chalk.  Such,  in 
fact,  would  have  been  the  actual  state  of  the  south-east  of  England 
if  the  changes,  here  contemplated,  had  been  produced  by  a simple 
removal  of  the  marine  chalk  deposits  from  the  fresh-water  sediments 
which  they  formerly  covered,  and  the  horizon tality  of  the  strata  had 
been  maintained.  But  a careful  examination  of  the  phenomena 
under  review,  proves  that  the  removal  of  the  chalk  was  occasioned  by 
a force  acting  from  beneath,  which  elevated  the  entire  series  of 
tertiary,  cretaceous,  and  wealden  strata,  in  a line  bearing  a general 
direction  from  east  to  west.  By  this  movement,  an  anticlinal  position 
has  been  given  to  the  strata  on  each  side  the  axis  of  greatest  elevation. 
Thus,  in  the  coast  section  from  Beachy-head  to  Dover  cliffs,  (see  lign. 
2),  the  strata  on  the  south  of  the  central  axis  dip  or  incline  south- 
ward ; those  on  the  north,  to  the  northward ; and  the  deposits  in  the 
central  district  constitute  the  anticlinal  axis ; that  is,  lie  inclined 
towards  each  other  at  an  angle,  like  the  ridge-tiles  of  a roof.  Hence, 
wherever  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  exposed,  whether  by  natural  sections, 
or  in  quarries,  wells,  railway  cuttings,  &c.,  proofs  of  this  disturbance 
are  apparent.  There  are,  of  course,  many  local  variations  in  the  dip 
of  the  rocks,  and  numerous  saddles , or  lesser  anticlinal  axes ; also 
ridges  and  valleys  running  parallel  with  the  principal  line  of  the 
disturbing  force : these  phenomena  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
physical  operations  under  examination. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  sequence  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  from  the  first  deposition  of  the 
wealden  and  cretaceous  strata,  to  the  period  when  they  acquired  their 
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present  arrangement  and  distribution,  and  the  surface  of  the  country 
assumed  the  configuration  it  now  possesses.1 

“The  traveller,”  observes  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  ( Tlieorie  de  la  Terre\ 
“ who  passes  over  fertile  plains,  where  gently  flowing  streams  nourish 
in  their  course  a luxuriant  vegetation,  and  where  the  soil,  inhabited  by 
a numerous  population,  adorned  with  villages  and  towns,  and  opulent 
cities,  is  never  disturbed  save  by  the  ravages  of  war,  or  by  the 
oppression  of  the  powerful,  is  not  led  to  suspect  that  Nature  has  had 
her  intestine  wars,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  broken 
up  by  revolutions  and  catastrophes.  But  his  ideas  change  as  soon  as 
he  digs  into  that  soil  which  now  presents  so  peaceful  an  aspect,  or 
ascends  the  hills  which  border  the  plains : his  ideas  are  expanded  in 
proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  view,  and  he  begins  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  and  grandeur  of  those  ancient  events  which  have 
preceded  the  existence  of  his  species.” 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  evident  to  the  observer  who, 
after  surveying  the  prospect  from  Leith-hill,  descends  to  the  low 
country  on  the  south,  and  tracing  the  position  of  the  strata  wherever 
they  are  exposed  to  view,  pursues  his  route  by  Dorking,  and  enters 
the  gorge  of  the  North  downs  at  Burford  bridge,  and  examines  the 
direction  of  the  chalk  beds  on  each  side  the  valley,  traversed  by  “ the 
soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole.”  (see  vol.  i.  p.  175.) 

The  strata  of  white  chalk  and  flint,  constituting  the  chief  mass  of 
the  North  downs,  will  be  seen  dipping  northwards  at  a considerable 
angle : and  if  he  now  retraces  his  steps  he  will  find,  as  he  approaches 
Dorking,  that  the  chalk-marl,  and  gait,  successively  emerge  from 
beneath  the  base  of  the  downs,  and  are  succeeded  by  clays  and  sands, 
and  finally  by  the  ferruginous  sands  and  sandstones,  that  rise  up  into 
the  elevated  range  of  Leith-hill.  In  short,  every  quarry  and  ravine, 
where  the  stratification  is  exposed,  shews  that  the  present  irregularity 
of  the  surface  of  this  tract  of  country  has  resulted  from  the  strata 
having  been  thrown  from  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they  were 
originally  deposited,  into  a highly-inclined  direction,  and  that  by  this 
elevation  the  lower  beds  have  been  brought  to  the  surface.  The  solid 
and  durable  strata  now  form  the  hills  and  elevated  ridges ; while  those 
composed  of  friable  and  plastic  materials,  having  sustained  greater 
destruction,  appear  as  the  subsoil  of  the  plains  and  valleys. 

1 The  following  typographical  errors  in  the  Geological  Survey,  vol.  i.,  have  escaped 
correction  ; and  the  reader  is  requested  to  amend  them  with  his  pen : — 

Page  154,  line  13  from  the  bottom,  for  north  read  south. 

— 11 for  northern  read  southern. 

155,  — 3 from  the  top,  for  northern  read  southern. 
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We  will  now  examine,  firstly,  the  distribution  and  characters  of  the 
uppermost  or  newest  formation,  the  Chalk ; and  secondly,  those  of  the 
Wealden. 

Chalk  Formation. — In  the  tabular  arrangement  given  in  vol.  i. 
p.  128,  the  grand  subdivisions,  or  groups  of  strata  into  which  this 
formation  is  separated,  are  explained;  but  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  nature  of  the  deposits  therein  described  under  the  head  of  Shank - 
lin,  or  Lower  green  sands,  requires  to  be  more  particularly  demons- 
trated, to  embrace  the  latest  geological  investigations. 

The  triple  division  of  the  Shanklin  or  Lower  green  sands,  first  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Fitton,  is  described  in  the  former  Memoir,  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  144) ; but  later  researches,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  shewn  that  these  groups  are  more  rigidly  distinct  than  was 
previously  supposed,  and  that  the  lowermost  series,  in  which  argilla- 
ceous deposits  largely  predominate,  contains  numerous  fossils  which 
have  not  been  found  in  any  other  strata.  This  subject  has  been  ably 
treated  by  R.  A.  C.  Austen,  esq.,  in  a Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  the 
South-east  of  Surrey,2  in  which  the  following  terms  are  proposed  to 
designate  the  respective  groups,  as  they  appear  in  this  county. 

Shanklin  or  Lower  Green  Sand  : — 

1.  The  Ferruginous  division:  the  uppermost  series. 

2.  The  Kentish  rag  division : the  middle. 

3.  The  Argillaceous  or  Neocomian  group  : the  lowermost. 

The  first,  or  ferruginous , constitutes,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
range  of  hills  that  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  chalk,  and  of  which 
Leith-hill  is  the  highest  point ; and  these  strata  are  distinctly  separated 
from  the  lower  beds  of  the  gait,  which  often  contain  an  intermixture 
of  sand.  Organic  remains  are  rare. 

The  second  series  consists  of  grey  and  green  sands,  with  subordinate 
bands  of  compact  siliceous  sandstones,  called  Bargate  stone,  and 
Kentish  rag,  which  are  extensively  used  as  building  and  road 
materials.  In  some  localities  numerous  fossils  occur,  ( Nautilus  radiatus , 
Ammonites  Nutfieldiensis , & c. : see  pi.  1 ; fig.  29,  30;  p.  129). 

The  third,  and  lowermost  division,  (called  Neocomian , in  accordance 
with  the  nomenclature  of  the  French  geologists,  who  have  figured  and 
described  its  numerous  characteristic  fossil  shells),  is  principally  com- 
posed of  argillaceous  strata ; and  where  in  contact  with  the  wealden 
clays,  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  organic 
remains.  These  deposits  emerge  on  the  southern  side  of  the  base  of 
the  sand-hills,  and  their  range  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  oaks, 
and  the  frequency  of  brick-fields : fC  sections  shewing  the  place  in  the 


2 Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  167. 
VOL.  V.  I 
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series  which  the  Neocomian  group  occupies,  may  be  seen  near  the 
ford  at  East  Shalford,  and  in  the  Artington  brick-field.” 3 These  beds 
contain  very  hard,  nodular,  calcareous  concretions,  of  great  size  and 
thickness,  in  which  corals  and  shells  are  abundant;  in  the  inter- 
mediate clay  beds,  a large  species  of  ostrea  prevails.4 

Returning  from  this  digression,  to  our  position  on  Leith-hill,  the 
observer  must  be  reminded  that  he  is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
upper  or  ferruginous  group  of  the  green  sand,  and  that  the  two  lower 
divisions  are  beneath  him,  and  form  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  emerge 
on  its  southern  escarpment : the  Neocomian  clays,  defining  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  cretaceous  series  of  deposits.  Looking  southward, 
directly  across  the  rich  and  variegated  wealden  district,  no  strata  of 
marine  origin  are,  therefore,  visible,  except  in  the  remote  distance, 
formed  by  the  undulated  outline  of  the  Sussex  downs ; for  the  sand 
hills  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  chalk  are  not  sufficiently 
elevated  to  be  distinguished  from  this  point  (see  ground-plan , lign.  2,  p. 
52).  On  the  other  side  the  North  downs  are  seen  extending  westward 
towards  the  Hog’s-back,  and  eastward  towards  Godstone  to  join  the 
Kentish  downs;  while  on  the  south-west  and  west,  the  cretaceous 
strata  stretch  on  and  unite  with  those  of  Hampshire ; the  latter  con- 
necting the  north  range  with  that  of  the  south,  and  thus  forming  an 
amphitheatre  of  downs,  on  the  south,  north,  and  west  of  the  weald. 

The  cause  of  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  the  chalk  has 
already  been  explained  in  our  commentary  on  the  elevation  of  the 
strata  of  the  south-east  of  England ; but  the  external  configuration  of 
the  chalk  hills  and  valleys  is  so  peculiar,  as  to  demand  particular 
notice,  dependant  as  it  must  have  been  on  the  nature  of  the  constituent 
materials  of  the  white  chalk,  and  on  the  processes  of  degradation  to 
which  the  strata  were  exposed,  during  their  elevation  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Every  intelligent  observer  who  sees  the  chalk  downs  for  the  first 
time,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkably  smooth  and  un- 
broken outline  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  gently-swelling  combes  and 
undulated  valleys,  with  which  their  surface  is  intersected.  These 
appearances  are,  of  course,  most  obvious  on  the  South  downs,  and 
other  chalk  tracts  reserved  for  pasturage.  When  the  short  turf  which 
is  the  natural  covering  of  the  chalk  is  removed,  a bed  of  loose  flints, 
with  interspersions  of  loam  and  sand,  is  generally  found  spread  over 

3 Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol  iv.  p.  171. 

4 Along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  near  Atherfield  to  Black-Gang 
Chine,  this  lower  group  of  the  green  sand  is  finely  displayed,  and  abounds  in  characteristic 
fossils.  It  has  been  ably  explored  by  Dr.  Fitton,  with  his  wonted  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  detail. 
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the  surface  of  the  solid  white  chalk.  These  flints  are,  for  the  most 
part,  but  little  changed  in  form,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  long 
subjected  to  any  destructive  agency ; yet  the  surface  of  the  chalk 
rock  is  more  or  less  deeply  grooved  or  furrowed,  and  perforated  by 
nearly  cylindrical  and  vertical  pipes,  or  holes,  which  are  often  many 
feet  in  depth,  and  traverse  several  layers  of  chalk  and  flints.  As 
these  appearances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Surrey  chalk,  and 
have  excited  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to  many  ingenious,  but, 
as  I believe,  erroneous  speculations,  a few  remarks  on  their  probable 
origin  may  not  prove  uninteresting ; for  there  is  scarcely  a chalk-pit 
in  the  North  downs,  in  which  one  or  more  “sand-pipes,  or  sand  galls” 
as  they  are  termed,  may  not  be  observed.  In  the  annexed  lignograph 
( lign . 3)  the  principal  varieties  are  introduced  in  one  section  for  the 
sake  of  convenience. 


Lee^c 


Lign.  3.  part  of  a vertical  section  of  a chalk-pit,  with  numerous  fissures 

AND  VERTICAL  SAND-PIPES,  FILLED  WITH  SAND  AND  LOAM. 

a.  Furrows  or  grooves. 

b b.  Bent  or  curved  cylindrical  channels  or  sand-pipes. 

c.  Flint  nodules  extending  into  a sand-pipe. 

d.  Section  of  an  irregular  sand-pipe,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  cavity  above, 

marked  b. 

This  sketch  represents  part  of  a vertical  section  of  a chalk-pit,  with 
two  horizontal  beds  of  flint  nodules.  The  top  of  the  pit  consists  of  a 
covering  of  loam,  sand,  and  gravel ; and  the  surface  of  the  chalk  on 
which  these  drifted  and  water-worn  materials  rest,  is  deeply  inter- 
sected by  furrows  (a  a),  and  sand-pipes  (Z>),  some  of  which  are 
vertical,  and  nearly  cylindrical ; while  others  are  somewhat  tortuous 
or  bent  (b  b) ; the  section  of  a curved  tube  is  shewn  at  d , and  appears 
like  an  isolated  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  connecting 
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pipe  being  concealed.  These  pipes  are  in  general  filled  with  the  same 
kind  of  drifted  materials,  as  those  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
chalk ; and  frequently  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  pipe  are  coated  with 
a layer  of  clay  or  loam,  as  shewn  in  lign . 4. 


Lign.  4.  vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a sand-pipe  in  chalk. 

This  pipe  has  the  sides  coated  with  a tenacious  ochreous  clay,  marked  a.  Several  flint 
nodules  project  into  the  cavity,  and  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  water- worn,  b. 

Wherever  the  pipes  traverse  a layer  of  flint  nodules,  it  is  found  that 
the  flints  are  not  worn  or  abraded,  but  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tubes  (as  at  c , lign.  3,  and  b , lign.  4) ; and  sometimes  a nodule  has 
been  loosened,  and  fallen  into  the  cavity  (see  lign.  4).  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  although  in  a vertical  section  the  chalk  appears 
to  stand  up  in  slender  pinnacles,  a ground-plan  would  shew  that 
this  structure  is  only  apparent,  and  results  from  the  depth  of  the 
furrows  with  which  the  surface  is  channelled ; and  it  often  happens 
that  the  longitudinal  channels  terminate  in  the  apertures  of  the  sand- 
pipes.  That  the  phenomena  above  described  have  been  produced  by 
the  mechanical  agency  of  water  acting  upon  the  cretaceous  strata 
when  in  a partially  consolidated  state,  cannot  admit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt.  But  the  present  action  of  the  waves  on  the  chalk  cliffs  on  our 
sea-shores,  shews  that  the  flint  nodules  are  always  water-worn  before 
they  are  separated  from  the  rock  in  which  they  are  imbedded ; and 
that  so  soon  as  they  become  detached,  they  are  quickly  reduced  to  the 
state  of  boulders,  pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand.  To  account,  therefore, 
for  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  loose  flints,  that  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
water-worn,  and  for  the  deep  furrows  and  grooves  on  the  surface  of 
the  chalk,  like  those  shewn  in  the  annexed  sections  {lign.  3,  4) ; and 
for  the  vertical  pipes  or  funnels  that  pass  through  successive  layers  of 
chalk  and  flint,  and  leave  the  projecting  siliceous  nodules  unabraded, 
we  must  assume  that  the  chalk  at  the  period  when  these  effects  took 
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place,  was  in  an  incoherent  state,  and  readily  acted  upon  by  water. 
The  appearances  here  contemplated  are  precisely  analogous  to  those 
observable  on  the  sand  or  mud  of  a delta,  or  gulph,  from  which  the 
tide  has  retreated  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  admit  of  the  partial 
drainage  of  the  surface ; and  in  no  instance  are  they  similar  to  the 
operations  of  the  waves  on  the  sea-shore : there  are  no  beds  of 
boulders,  or  of  shingle  and  gravel,  nor  any  appearance  of  ripple  marks. 
The  constituent  substance  of  the  white  chalk  strongly  supports  the 
above  inferences ; for  by  a microscopical  examination,  the  purest  chalk 
is  found  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  the  detritus  of  minute  corals  and 
shells,  and  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  cases  or  shields  of  animalcules 
so  small,  as  to  be  invisible  without  highly-magnifying  powers.  Some 
layers  of  chalk  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  of 
well-defined  fossil  organisms,  of  such  minuteness  that  it  is  computed 
a cubic  inch  of  the  stone,  consists  of  a million  of  cases  and  shells  of 
animalcules.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  subjoin  figures  of  a 
few  of  the  usual  forms  found  in  the  Surrey  chalk. 


Lign.  5.  fossil  animalcules,  etc.  from  the  chalk. 

The  originals  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

1.  Spines  of  sponges. 

2.  Three  cells  of  a Textularia,  seen  in  a transverse  direction. 

3.  4.  Textularia. 

5.  A group  of  animalculites.  a.  Rotalia.  b.  Pyxidicula.  c.  Portion  of  a different 

species  of  Rotalia.  d.  A few  cells  of  a Textularia. 

6.  Five  cells  of  a Textularia  ; a fore-shortened  view. 

7.  Two  cells  of  Gaillonella. 

8.  Probably  some  kind  of  Bacillaria. 

9.  Rotalia'.  the  dark  annular  spot  with  a white  centre,  in  each  cell,  arises  from  air- 

bubbles. 

10.  Rotalia , resembling  the  shell  of  a cephalopod. 

11.  12.  Pyxidicula , seen  in  different  positions. 

13.  An  annular  carapace  of  an  animalcule. 
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The  fossils  here  delineated  appear  to  the  naked  eye  like  a dim 
speck,  scarcely  discernible,  on  the  glass  to  which  they  are  attached 
for  microscopical  examination ; and  the  layer  of  chalk  from  which 
they  were  obtained,  is  entirely  made  up  of  similar  bodies.5  As  the 
chalk,  therefore,  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  minute  particles  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  when  this  detritus  was  first 
deposited,  it  must  have  been  in  the  state  of  soft  white  mud,  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  that  which  is  now  in  the  progress  of  formation  in 
the  sea  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  The  veins  and 
nodules  of  flint,  probably  originated  from  the  periodical  introduction 
of  thermal  waters  largely  charged  with  silex,  into  the  calcareous 
sedimentary  deposits ; and  the  siliceous  matter  must  have  rapidly 
consolidated,  for  in  the  flints  we  find  not  only  the  durable  shields  or 
carapaces  of  polythalamia,  but  also  the  soft  and  perishable  parts  of 
these  minute  creatures.6  The  conversion  of  the  friable  sediment  into 
compact  white  chalk  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  infiltration  of  crystalline 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  pressure  and  desiccation;  and  must 
have  taken  place  gradually,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  modern 
Bermuda  limestones,  which  occur  in  every  condition,  from  that  of  a 
fine  white  pulverulent  earth,  to  a compact  building  stone.  We  may 
therefore  assume,  that  at  the  period  when  the  cretaceous  strata  of  the 
south-east  of  England  were  subjected  to  those  elevatory  movements 
which  ultimately  raised  them,  together  with  the  wealden  deposits  on 
which  they  rested,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  lowermost  beds  of 
chalk  were  consolidated,  but  that  the  uppermost  and  latest  sediments 
were  in  the  condition  of  the  soft  Bermuda  calcareous  earth.  Upon 
the  emergence  of  the  chalk  above  the  sea,  the  last  formed,  and  con- 
sequently the  least  coherent  beds,  would  be  the  first  exposed  to  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  waves ; and  if  the  elevations  were  gradual, 
successive  strata  would  be  subjected  to  the  operation,  until  the  mass  of 
chalk  was  lifted  up  above  the  operation  of  these  denuding  causes. 
The  drainage  of  the  elevated  masses  of  the  soft  calcareous  rock  would 
then  commence,  and  give  rise  to  numerous  streams  and  rills,  by  which 
the  surface  would  be  grooved  or  furrowed ; and  funnels,  or  sand-pipes , 
would  be  formed  by  the  gyratory  action  of  eddies,  or  whirlpools, 
induced  by  opposing  currents ; effects  in  every  respect  analogous  to 
those  observable  on  the  muddy  dunes  of  a delta  on  the  recession  of 
the  tide.  The  beds  of  loose,  unrolled,  and  but  slightly  abraded 

5 The  mode  of  preparing  chalk  and  other  earths,  flints,  &c.  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion, is  fully  explained  in  my  recent  work — “ The  Medals  of  Creation,  or  First  Lessons 
in  Geology,  and  in  the  study  of  Organic  Remains,”  in  two  vols.;  published  by  H.  G.  Bohn, 
London ; 1844. 

6 See  Medals  of  Creation,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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flints,  the  rounded  and  smooth  contour  of  the  gently-swelling  hills 
and  combes,  and  the  undulated  valleys  of  chalk  districts,  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  operations  above  described.  The  subsequent 
consolidation  of  the  exposed  chalk  would  gradually  be  effected  by  the 
percolation  of  water,  a process  by  which  calcareous  spar  is  infiltrated 
into  porous  strata ; and  many  of  the  beds  would  thus  be  converted 
into  compact  limestone.7 

From  this  examination  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
calcareous  rocks  which  form  so  important  a feature  in  the  geology  of 
this  district,  we  may  comprehend  how  the  denudation  of  the  wealden 
deposits  was  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  the  cretaceous  strata 
which  once  covered  them ; and  how  the  chalk  escarpments  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  anticlinal  axis  were  formed.  The  inner  band 
of  ferruginous  sand-hills  remained,  in  consequence  of  the  support 
yielded  by  the  subordinate  beds  of  chert,  and  hard  sandstone ; and 
the  valleys  that  intervene  between  the  sand-hills  and  the  chalk-downs 
were  excavated,  by  the  removal  of  the  softer  strata  of  marl  and  blue 
clay  or  gait,  which  are  interposed  between  the  white  chalk  and  the 
ferruginous  sands. 

The  Wealden. — Having  considered  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
the  transmutation  of  the  chalk  formation,  from  the  bed  of  a deep 
ocean  into  an  extensive  region  of  dry  land  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys,  we  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
fresh-water  strata  beneath.  The  Wealden  consists  (as  we  have  already 
shewn)  of  alternations  of  layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  shale,  with  beds  of 
limestone,  grit,  and  sandstone,  of  variable  thickness,  compactness,  and 
plasticity.  The  uppermost  series,  consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and  the 
fresh-water  univalve  limestone  called  Sussex  marble,  of  course  appears 
immediately  beneath  the  Neocomian  strata  of  the  chalk,  and  may  be 
traced  round  the  entire  area,  as  is  shewn  in  the  ground-plan  ( lign . 2), 
forming  the  weald  valleys  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  But  this 
series  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  intermediate  district ; having,  like  the 
chalk,  been  washed  away  during  the  elevation  of  the  central  mass  of 
sands,  sandstones,  and  clays,  of  the  forest-ridge.  The  frequent  alter- 
nation of  layers  of  hard  rock  with  beds  of  soft  clay,  that  prevails 
throughout  the  Wealden,  has  given  rise  to  numerous  ridges  and 
valleys,  that  run  parallel  with  the  forest-ridge,  i.e . with  the  line  of 
greatest  elevation ; and  the  reader  who  may  have  travelled  some  thirty 
years  since  by  coach  from  Lewes  to  East  Grinstead,  or  from  Brighton 
to  Crawley,  ere  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  were  removed  or 
modified  by  the  modern  system  of  road-making,  will  remember  the 
7 See  Wonders  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  64;  fifth  edition. 
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numerous  hills  and  valleys  he  had  to  traverse,  from  the  road  suc- 
cessively passing  across  the  ridges  of  sand  and  sandstone,  and  the 
clay  bottoms.  But  the  effects  of  the  elevation  of  the  strata  were  not 
confined  to  the  production  of  these  longitudinal  ridges  and  depres- 
sions ; numerous  transverse  fissures  were  also  formed,  both  in  the 
wealden  and  in  the  chalk,  by  which  a remarkable  hydrographical 
character  has  been  impressed  on  the  district ; namely,  that  the  drainage 
now  takes  place  by  transverse  channels,  or  river  courses,  that  pass 
from  the  central  ridge  in  opposite  directions.  Thus  in  Sussex  (see 
ground-plan,  lign.  2)  there  are  four  river  valleys ; those  of  the  Arun, 
the  Adur,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Cuckmere,  which  traverse  the  South 
downs,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  British  Channel ; — while  in 
Surrey,  the  river  valleys  of  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  the  Medway,  and  the 
Stour,  cut  through  the  North  downs,  and  carry  their  waters  into  the 
Thames.  In  every  instance,  these  river-courses  have  clearly  originated 
in  transverse  fissures,  which  have  subsequently  been  widened  and 
modified  by  alluvial  action.  The  nature  of  the  valley  of  the  Mole, 
and  of  its  chasms  and  subterranean  water-courses  or  swallows,  has 
already  been  described  (vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 185);  and  in  the  beautiful 
sketches  by  Mr.  Allom,  ( Box-hill  and  Norburg),  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  this  valley  are  faithfully  represented.  The  view  from  Norbury 
shews,  on  the  left  of  the  observer,  the  bold  mural  escarpment  of  Box- 
hill  ; and  in  the  distance,  stretching  towards  the  right,  the  sand-hills 
beyond  Dorking,  which  continue  to  Leith-hill.  The  sketch  from  Box- 
hill,  looking  towards  Norbury,  displays  the  opening  of  this  lovely 
chalk  valley  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; and  although  the  surface 
of  the  hills  is,  in  a great  measure,  obscured  by  thick  woods  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  still  the  peculiar  outline  of  a chalk  district  is  very 
manifest. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  reader  will  readily  understand 
the  geological  features  of  a section  carried  through  the  chalk  and 
wealden  from  north  to  south ; such  a section,  in  short,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  railroad  from  Croydon  to  Brighton. 

The  valley  beyond  Croydon  (Smitham’s-bottom),  along  the  side  of 
which  the  railway  is  carried,  is  composed  of  chalk  with  a capping  of 
gravel;  and  beyond  the  station  called  Stoat’s-nest,  there  is  a fine 
section  of  chalk  with  layers  of  flint.  The  North  downs  are  passed  by 
a long  tunnel  carried  through  the  solid  chalk,  and  which  emerges  near 
Merstham,  where  the  chalk-marl  and  firestone  appear,  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
142).  The  ferruginous  sands  of  Red-hill,  and  the  middle  and  lower 
group  of  the  green  sand,  are  next  traversed,  and  at  Horley  the  weald 
clay  appears,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  shales,  limestones,  sands  and 
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sandstones  of  that  formation,  to  Crawley.  Passing  through  a long 
tunnel  in  the  wealden,  we  arrive  at  Balcombe,  where  laminated 
sandstone  and  shales,  in  thick  beds,  having  the  surface  at  the  lines  of 
junction  covered  with  ripple-marks,  are  seen  on  each  side  the  rail-road. 
The  general  dip  of  the  strata  we  have  passed  is  towards  the  north- 
east. After  crossing  the  deep  wealden  valley  near  Balcombe,  over  a 
magnificent  viaduct,  the  line  runs  along  alternating  beds  of  sands  and 
clays,  which  dip  to  the  south-west ; we  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  forest-ridge.  At  Hay  ward’s- 
heath  station,  the  cuttings  on  each  side  the  tunnel  expose  good 
sections  of  the  wealden  sands,  sandstone,  shales,  and  clays.  In 
crossing  over  St.  John’s  common,  the  clay  with  Sussex  marble  is 
passed  ; and  then,  first,  the  Neocomian  beds  appear,  and  next,  the  upper 
Shanklin  sand,  at  Hassock’s-gate.  The  chalk-marl  and  gait  succeed, 
rising  from  beneath  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  South  downs, 
which  is  perforated,  at  Clay  ton-hill,  by  a long  tunnel,  carried  through 
the  base  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  opening  on  the  downs  on  the  south. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  to  the  Brighton  station,  runs  over,  or 
through,  hills  and  valleys  of  the  white  chalk.  Thus  this  rail-road 
passes  through  two  ranges  of  chalk-hills  by  tunnels, — that  of  Surrey, 
or  the  North  downs,  and  of  Sussex,  or  the  South  downs : two  ridges 
of  green  sand,  viz.,  near  Red-hill  in  Surrey,  and  near  Hurstperpoint 
in  Sussex ; and  two  principal  ridges  of  wealden,  at  Balcombe,  and  at 
Hayward’s-heath. 

Concluding  Remarks. — From  this  survey  of  the  district  comprised  in 
the  extensive  landscape  spread  around  us,  we  learn  that  its  present 
configuration  has  resulted  from  a succession  of  physical  changes  which 
took  place  in  periods  incalculably  remote,  and  long  antecedent  to  the 
creation  of  the  human  race ; and  that  these  verdant  hills,  these  fertile 
plains,  and  these  dales  and  valleys  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation, — 
the  sites  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  inhabited  by  a population  in  the 
highest  state  of  civilization, — are  formed  of  the  sediments  of  ancient 
seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  whose  waters  teemed  with  myriads  of  beings 
belonging  to  extinct  genera  and  species ; and  of  the  spoils  of 
countries  which  enjoyed  a tropical  climate,  and  were  clothed  with 
forests  and  groves  of  palms  and  tree-ferns,  and  inhabited  by  gigantic 
reptiles,  whose  races  have  long  since  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  phenomena  that  have  passed  in  review  before  us,  may  be 
referred  to  three  geological  epochs ; but  the  periods  of  time  through 
which  either  of  those  epochs  extended,  cannot  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  probability. 

VOL.  v. 
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I.  The  Wealden  epoch.  The  most  ancient  era,  comprises  the  period 
during  which  the  strata  of  clay,  sand,  grit,  &c.,  that  make  up  the 
Wealden  formation,  were  deposited.  The  greatest  total  thickness  of 
these  strata  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  probably  amounts 
to  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  The  innumerable  successive  layers  of 
the  remains  of  fresh-water  mollusca  and  Crustacea,  and  the  prodigious 
accumulation  of  the  bones  of  numerous  species  and  genera  of  reptiles, 
and  of  the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  and  marsh  plants,  the 
whole  consisting  of  sediments  brought  down  by  streams  and  rivers, 
and  slowly  deposited  in  bays,  gulphs,  deltas,  and  estuaries,  incontro- 
vertibly  prove  that  this  epoch  must  have  been  of  long  duration. 

II.  The  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  next  geological  cycle  embraces  the 
deposition  of  that  extensive  series  of  strata,  whose  fossil  contents 
demonstrate  that  they  were  accumulated  in  an  ocean  of  vast  extent, 
and  which  probably,  like  the  Atlantic,  embraced  both  continents ; for 
cretaceous  deposits  are  largely  developed  in  North  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  The  subsidence  of  the  Wealden  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  before  the  lowermost  chalk  strata  (the  ^eocomian)  were 
deposited ; but  the  destruction  of  the  country  of  the  Iguanodon, 
from  whose  spoils  the  deposits  of  the  Wealden  were  derived,  was 
probably  gradual,  since  the  remains  of  its  fauna  and  flora  occur, 
sparingly,  in  the  Shanklin  sands.8  The  period  through  which  the 
Cretaceous  ocean  flourished,  with  but  little  alteration  in  its  physical 
characters,  (for  its  organic  remains  maintain  a very  general  analogy 
throughout),  let  us  estimate  as  we  may  the  probable  rapid  production 
of  those  infinitesimal  animal  forms  of  which  the  chalk  is  so  largely 
constituted,  must  have  extended  through  countless  ages. 

III.  Elevation  of  the  Country . The  third  era  embraces  the  period 
during  which  those  subterranean  movements  commenced,  which 
gradually  forced  up  the  Wealden,  and  the  cretaceous  formation  which 
covered  it,  and  ultimately  elevated  large  masses  of  these  ancient  ocean 
and  river  beds  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  converted  them  into 
dry  land.  This  period  of  disturbance  was,  probably,  of  long  duration ; 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  elevation  of  the  chalk 
and  wealden  strata  was  gradual,  and  produced,  not  by  one  great 
upheaval,  but  by  a succession  of  earthquakes  and  elevatory  move- 
ments ; and  the  present  configuration  of  the  country  bears  unequivocal 
evidence  of  long-continued  alluvial  action. 

But  we  must  not  extend  these  remarks,  or  we  shall  encroach  too 
far  on  the  pages  of  a work  professedly  devoted  to  the  topography  of 
this  county.  Let  it  suffice,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  shewing,  that 
8 See  Wonders  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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although  any  one  possessed  of  taste  and  feeling  who  gazes  on  the 
magnificent  landscape  commanded  from  Leith-hill,  must  be  filled  with 
emotions  of  delight  at  the  contemplation  of  scenes  so  rich  in  beauty 
and  sublimity,  yet  to  the  natural  philosopher  the  physical  characters 
impressed  on  the  country  around  him  are  fraught  with  a deeper 
interest,  and  afford  subjects  for  the  most  profound  contemplation.  To 
him  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  are  the  grand  monuments  on  which 
nature  has  inscribed  the  history  of  the  past  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
They  present  to  his  mind  a succession  of  events,  each  so  vast  as  to 
exceed  his  finite  comprehension.  Ages  of  tranquillity,  with  lands 
and  seas  teeming  with  life,  succeeded  by  periods  of  turbulence  and 
destruction,  during  which  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  ultimately  converted  into  fertile  islands  and  continents ; 
and  they  teach  him  that  all  these  changes  were  subservient  to  the 
eternal  purpose,  of  rendering  this  planet  the  fit  abode  of  man  during 
his  mortal  pilgrimage. 

Leith-hill  Place,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  stands  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Hill,  and  commands  a most  extensive  view  over 
the  wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  is  in  the  parish  of  Ockley,  but  may 
properly  be  noticed  here  from  its  immediate  connexion  with  the 
eminence  just  described.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  it 
belonged  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Folliott,  who  altered  the  old  manor-house 
into  nearly  its  present  form,  which  consists  of  a central  portion  with 
attached  wings  slightly  projecting  both  to  the  north  and  south.  On 
the  decease  of  the  General,  (who  lies  buried,  with  his  wife  and  only 
child,  in  the  mausoleum  at  Ockley),  in  1748,  this  estate  was  sold  to 
Richard  Hull,  esq.,  as  stated  before;  and  after  his  death  in  1782,  it 
was  re-sold  to  Harry  Thompson,  esq.,  an  Oporto  merchant.  He  died 
about  1795,  or  1796,  when  this  property  was  transferred  to  William 
Philip  Perrin,  esq.,  a gentleman  of  affluence,  who  was  also  owner  of 
Parkhurst,  in  the  parish  of  Wotton.  Its  present  possessor  is  John 
Smallpeice,  esq.,  a treasurer  of  the  county,  by  whom  the  estate  was 
purchased  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert,  bart.,  in  1827,  and  has  since  been 
much  improved.  The  tower  on  Leith-hill  owes  its  last  repairs  to  this 
gentleman,  who  was  at  considerable  expense  in  securing  its  preserva- 
tion. 

Tanhurst,  a pleasantly-situated  mansion  on  the  southern  acclivity 
of  Leith-hill,  commanding  a vast  extent  of  beautiful  country,  is  the 
property  and  residence  of  Edmund  Lomax,  esq.  Here,  in  the  intervals 
of  public  business,  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  passed  his  leisure 
hours  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  very  active  and  meritorious 
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career.  He  occupied  this  estate  as  a yearly  tenant,  having  first  taken 
it  in  1812 ; soon  after  which,  he  resumed  writing  that  narrative  of  his 
life  which  (with  selections  from  his  correspondence),  was  edited  by  his 
sons,  and  published  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  in  1840.9 

His  grandfather,  who  had  a large  estate  near  Montpellier,  abandoned  his  native  land  on 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and  settled  in  England.  His  father  was  born  in 
London,  and  acquired  a distinguished  reputation  as  a jeweller ; his  business  being  carried 
on  in  Frith-street,  Soho,  where  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  born,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1757.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  all  those 
qualities,  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  which  give  the  promise  of  future 
excellence,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  a superior  mind.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  by  his  zealous  and  persevering  exertions  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  atchieved  that  renown  which  will  accompany  his  name  to  the  latest  ages.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease,  his  exalted  patriotism, — based  on  the  true  principles  of  freedom  and 
inherent  right, — had  secured  for  him  the  approbation  and  respect  of  every  one  in  whom 
common  sense  had  not  been  vitiated  by  party  prepossessions  or  bigotted  intolerance. 
Whilst  thus  distinguished,  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  in  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
opinions,  and  of  the  unyielding  independence  of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  elected  him, 
without  personal  canvass  or  any  expense  of  his  own,  one  of  their  representatives  for  the 
new  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  1818.  Though  opposed,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  supporters  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  altogether  by  the  court  candidate, 
Capt.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  he  was  kept  at  the  head  of  the  poll  during  the  whole  contest, 
and  finally  returned  by  a majority  of  101  over  Sir  Francis,  and  of  531  over  Capt. 
Maxwell.  But  alas ! the  high  hopes  which  his  constituents  had  entertained  from  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  and  the  firmness  of  character  were  destined  never  to  be  realized. 
Lady  Romilly,  who  had  been  long  a severe  sufferer  from  ill  health,  died  in  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  October,  in  the  above  year ; and  Sir  Samuel,  in  an  aberration  of  mind  induced 
by  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep,  committed  suicide  on  the  2nd  of  November 
following.10  They  were  both  interred  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  grave,  at  Knill,  in 
Herefordshire. 

Jayes,  occupying  a pleasant  site  below  Leith-hill,  near  the  verge  of 
Ockley-green,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Steere  for  many  generations,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Lee  Steere, 
esq.  Richard  Witts,  the  grandfather  of  this  gentleman,  married 
Martha,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lee  Steere,  esq. ; and  their  son, 
the  late  Lee  Steere  Witts,  inherited  the  property  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Steere  in  virtue  of  his  maternal  descent.  He  married  the 

9 Sir  Samuel  was  at  Tanhurst  during  the  Easter  holidays  in  1814,  at  which  time  the 
rejoicings  took  place  on  account  of  the  triumph  of  the  allies,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  He  says  in  his  Diary,  “ From  Leith  Hill  was  saw,  on  Easter 
Tuesday,  [April  14th],  at  night,  the  light  of  the  illuminations  of  London  on  account  of 
the  recent  events  at  Paris.” — Memoirs,  voL  iii.  p.  133. 

10  Sir  Samuel,  on  recommencing  the  narrative  of  his  life  at  Tanhurst,  in  August,  1813, 
wrote  thus,  affectionately,  of  Lady  Romilly: — “ For  the  last  fifteen  years,  my  happiness 
has  been  the  constant  study  of  the  most  excellent  of  wives ; a woman  in  whom  a strong 
understanding,  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  the  most  courageous  virtue 
are  united  to  the  warmest  affection,  and  to  the  utmost  delicacy  of  mind  and  tenderness  of 
heart ; and  all  these  intellectual  perfections  are  graced  and  adorned  by  the  most  splendid 
beauty  that  human  eyes  ever  beheld.” — Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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daughter  of  Robert  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Ripley,  in  this  county,  and  a 
banker  of  London;  by  whom  he  had  a son,  the  present  owner  of 
Jayes,  and  a daughter,  the  dowager  Lady  Abinger. 

Upon  an  eminence  near  Mays-Green , is  the  cottage  residence  of 
Samuel  Layton  Hadley,  esq.,  called  West  ParKlands\  and  on  this 
estate  is  a plantation  of  oaks,  made  by  his  ancestor,  Edward  Layton, 
esq.,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  England.  At  the  extremity  of  his 
land,  Mr.  Hadley  has  recently  laid  the  foundation  of  four  alms- 
houses, to  be  occupied  by  poor  widows  of  the  parish  of  Abinger. 

On  returning  from  Leith-hill  towards  Dorking,  a foot-traveller  in 
“ Search  of  the  Picturesque,”  will  do  right  to  direct  his  steps  to  the 
secluded  dell  called  Lonesome,  or  otherwise  Tillingbourne , from  the 
little  rippling  stream  which  meanders  through  it.  According  to 
Manning,  Mr.  Theodore  Jacobsen,  a Dutch  merchant,  in  coming  to 
Dorking  to  eat  water-souchy,  a dish  then  in  much  repute,  chanced  to 
see  this  retired  spot,  and  being  struck  with  its  beauty,  he  purchased 
the  land,  and  erecting  a house  from  his  own  designs,  named  it  Lone- 
some, in  reference  to  its  seclusion  and  privacy.11  This  was  in  the  year 
1740;  and  he  made  it  his  summer  residence  until  1763,  when  he  sold 
the  estate  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Joye;  after  whose  decease  it  was  pur- 
chased by  David  Franco,  esq.,  who,  dying  in  April,  1778,  bequeathed 
it  to  his  daughter  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Haynes,  esq.  She 
died  in  1796 ; and  her  two  sons,  Richard  Haynes,  and  David  Franco 
Haynes,  became  the  successive  inheritors  of  this  property.  The 
latter,  in  1821,  sold  Lonesome  to  Robert  Barclay,  esq.,  of  Bury-hill ; 
and  for  some  years,  under  the  appellation  of  Filbrook  Lodge,  it 
became  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Delancey  Barclay.  His  grace  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  possesses  much  land  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  is  the 
present  owner  of  this  estate,  which  consists  of  about  425  acres. 

The  scenery  of  this  sequestered  retreat  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
confined.  On  each  side,  for  about  a mile  in  length,  the  dell  is  skirted 
by  well-wooded  hills ; and  a babbling  trout  stream,  rendered  vocal  by 
several  small  falls,  winds  gracefully  along  the  bottom.  On  the  left  is 
a sparkling  cascade,  (formed  by  a streamlet  rising  on  the  hill),  which 
falls  from  about  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  over  several  ledges  of  rock, 
enshrouded  in  foliage,  into  a marble  basin.  The  house,  a small 
edifice,  of  slight  architectural  pretensions,  is  now  in  a dilapidated 
state,  and  uninhabited.  There  is  a little  fountain  in  front;  and  a 
small  bridge,  fishing  hut,  vases,  &c.,  remains  of  former  state,  ornament 
the  grounds,  which  are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  under  a 
skilful  eye. 


11  Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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CAPEL. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ddrking ; on  the  east,  by 
Newdigate  ; on  the  south,  by  Rusper  and  Warnham,  in  Sussex ; and 
on  the  west,  by  Ockley,  in  this  county.  The  soil  is  a deep  clay, 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and  productive,  under  skilful 
management,  of  good  crops  of  oats  and  wheat.  Aubrey  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  a land-slip  here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  says, 
part  of  a mount  in  Thomas  Constable’s  mosses  separated  from  the 
higher  portion,  and  spread  over  the  lower  part  of  a farm,  leaving  the 
spot  full  of  hillocks  and  hollows,  which  remained  when  he  wrote,  but 
were  overgrown  by  (<  a coppice  of  wood.” 1 

Capel  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book,  it  having  been 
included  in  the  manor  of  Dorking  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The 
greater  part  of  this  parish  still  pertains  to  the  same  manor,  and  the 
remainder  to  that  of  Westcote. 

Temple  Elfande,8  or  Elfant , is  a manor-farm  within  this  parish, 
which  was  given  by  John  de  Elfande  to  the  Knights  Templars ; and 
on  the  dissolution  of  that  order  in  1312,  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
cell  here.  From  a record  in  the  Augmentation  office,  it  appears  that 
the  prior  and  brethren  of  St.  John,  in  the  16th  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
granted  a lease  of  this  estate  to  John  Willett,  for  thirty  years,  at  the 
rent  of  57.  a year.  Subject  to  that  lease,  it  appears  to  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Cowper;  whose  son,  John  Cowper, 
serjeant-at-law,  died  seised  of  it  in  1590,  and  was  interred  in  the 
parish  church.  He  was  married,  but  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Richard ; whose  son.  Sir  Richard  Cowper,  of  Temple 
Elphant,  settled  this  estate  on  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham;  and  from  him,  it  descended  to  John 
Cowper,  esq.;  who,  in  April,  1728,  sold  it  to  Ezra  Gill;  on  whose 

1 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  176. — In  allusion  to  this  event,  and  to  the  bad  condition 
and  clamminess  of  the  soil,  and  ill  condition  of  the  roads,  Salmon  sarcastically  remarks, 
that  “ Men  and  Horses  are  here  hardly  able  to  stir,  though  a Mountain  could.” — 
Antiquities  of  Surrey,  p.  109. 

2 Aubrey  states,  that  on  account  of  Temple-Elfant  having  been  a religious  house  “they 
pay  no  Tythes  to  the  Church  while  the  Estate  is  in  the  Lord’s  own  hands ; or,  if  part  of 
it  be  sold,  that  Parcel  enjoys  the  same  privileges  of  an  Immunity  from  Tythes, — but  if  it 
be  rented,  it  is  on  the  same  foot  with  other  Estates.” — Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  Although 
these  immunities  were  not  claimed  when  the  tithes  of  Capel  were  recently  commuted, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  this  estate  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Knights-Templars.  When  held  by  the  Cowpers,  this  was  the  largest  house  and  estate  in 
Capel.  It  had  its  park,  and  appears  to  have  been  encircled  by  a moat  and  fish-ponds.  But 
much  of  the  house  has  been  pulled  down  ; and  the  estate  has  been  parcelled  into  several 
farms. — Several  small  brooks,  which  rise  in  Ockley,  Capel,  and  Newdigate,  flow  into  the 
Mole.  From  the  high  ground  at  Lyne,  near  the  house,  one  streamlet  runs  northwards 
through  Temple  to  the  Mole;  and  one  due  south,  through  Warnham,  to  the  river  Arun. 
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death  in  1736,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  eldest  son,  William 
Gill,  esq.,  who  was  owner  in  1800.  On  his  demise,  it  passed  to 
J.  H.  Frankland,  esq.,  who  had  married  his  only  daughter,  and  who,  in 
1832,  sold  this,  and  his  adjoining  property  in  Newdigate,  to  James 
Shudi  Broadwood,  esq.,  of  Lyne. 

The  chief  landowners,  independently  of  this  gentleman,  are  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ; Mr.  Serjeant  Heath,  of  Kitlands ; and  Andrew 
Spottiswoode,  esq.,  of  Broom  Hall.  Edward  Kerrich,  esq.,  has  also  an 
estate  and  residence  at  Arnold's , or  Arnold's  Beared 

In  the  wood  called  Entons ' Coppice , about  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
the  westward  of  Capel  street,  is  a foss  of  small  dimensions,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Entons.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Danes  carried  away  the  castle  gates  and  bell  to  their 
camp  at  Anstie-bury,  whither  also  they  took  the  women  of  the 
country  ; but  the  latter,  one  night,  opened  the  gates  to  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  who,  entering  in,  slaughtered  the  surprized  garrison; 
and  afterwards  brought  down  the  bell  and  hung  £C  it  in  the  church 
steeple.” 

Capel  takes  its  name  from  a Chapel  erected  here  in  the  early 
Norman  times,  which,  in  the  Valor  of  Edward  the  First’s  time,  is 
noticed  as  a member  of  Dorking  [ Darking  cum  Capella ],  and  as 
paying  a pension  of  nine  marks  to  the  abbey  of  Lewis,  which  had 
been  founded  by  earl  Warren.  The  living  is  a donative  curacy,  of 
which  the  impropriation,  with  that  of  Dorking,  was  granted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  1541,  to  William,  lord  Howard,  of  Effingham ; and 
subsequently  passed  with  that  church  to  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton.  It 
was  afterwards  separated,  and  was,  at  length,  purchased  by  the  late 
Charles,  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  particulars  of  certain  estates  of  his 
Grace,  which  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction  in  May,  1819,  <c  the 
Rectory  or  Parsonage  of  Capel  ” is  stated  to  comprise  the  great  and 
small  tithes  of  about  3,995  acres  of  land.  Under  the  recent  tithe- 
commutation  act,  the  number  of  acres  in  this  parish  is  stated  to  be 
4,955 .3.2;  of  which,  812.3.2  are  exempt  from  tithes  ; and  4,143 
acres  subject  to  it,  viz. — arable,  2,332;  meadow,  779;  woodlands, 
802 ; commons,  120 ; and  curtilages,  30  acres.  The  property  was  not 

3 There  is  yet  extant,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a curious  circumstantial 
Survey,  or  Map,  (made  by  order  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  between  the 
years  1630  and  1640),  of  the  manor  of  Dorking  cum  Capel’,  by  which  it  appears  that 
much  land  now  in  cultivation  was  woodland;  and  that  the  several  pieces  of  arable, 
meadow,  pasture,  and  coppice,  in  Capel,  were  then  estimated  at  a value  but  little  less  than 
what  the  same  lands  are  now  let  at.  During  the  above  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  6s.  2| d.  per  bushel.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  farm 
produce  in  this  parish  may  be  said  to  have  increased  one-sixth,  and  with  it  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants. 
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then  sold;  but  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  1844,  it  was  disposed  of 
by  the  trustees,  to  Charles  Webb,  esq.,  of  Clapham.  The  tithes  have 
been  commuted  for  a rent-charge  of  610/.  The  Registers  commence 
in  1653,  and  are  nearly  perfect  to  the  present  time.  The  present 
incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Patrick  B allingall  Beath,  A.M.,  who  was 
nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  January, 
1814. 

The  Chur ch)  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  a small  structure  of  an  early 
period,  consisting,  originally,  of  a nave  and  chancel,  of  one  pace,  with 
a shingled  tower  and  spire  rising  above  the  roof,  and  containing  five 
bells.  There  is  a handsome  south  porch,  which  was  constructed  at 
the  charge  of  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  esq.,  in  1838 ; whose  arms  are 
sculptured  in  front.  On  the  north  side,  also,  is  an  attached  building, 
open  to  the  nave,  and  including  a gallery  for  the  school  children, 
which  was  erected  by  J.  S.  Broad  wood,  esq.,  in  1834,  and  in  front  of 
which  are  placed  the  arms  of  Broadwood  and  Tschudi  of  Glaris : this 
gives  additional  sittings  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons. 
The  windows  on  each  side  the  chancel  are  of  the  lancet  form,  with 
deep  splays ; and  the  entrance  doorways,  from  the  porch  and  tower, 
have  pointed  arches  with  the  dog-tooth  moulding.  The  interior  is 
meanly  fitted  up,  without  any  altar-peice,  and  the  pews  are  mostly 
unpainted:  there  is  an  old  gallery  at  the  west  end,  under  which 
stands  the  font,  a basin  of  Purbeck  marble,  on  a stuccoed  pedestal. 

In  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side,  are  some  memorials  of  the 
Cowpers ; the  principal  being  a small  mural  monument  of  dilferent- 
coloured  marbles,  in  commemoration  of  John  Cowper,  “ late  Serjeant 
of  Law,”  who  was  born  at  Horley,  in  this  county,  in  1539 ; and  his 
wife  Julian ; both  of  whom  are  represented  by  small  figures,  kneeling 
before  a fald-stool : he  died  in  March,  1590. 

Arms : — Arg.  on  a Bend  engrailed,  betw.  two  Lions  ramp.  Sab.  three  Plates, 

Cowper,  of  Warwickshire ; — impaling,  Arg.  a Fess  betw.  three  Trefoils, 
slipped,  Sab.  Blackenn. 

On  the  opposite  side,  is  a neat  tablet  of  white  marble,  in  memory 
of  Elizabeth  Balling  all,  wife  of  Joseph  Carrington  Ridgway,  who  died 
in  July,  1823,  aged  twenty-three  years  : — 

Too  pure  and  perfect  still  to  linger  here, 

Cheer’d  with  seraphic  Visions  of  the  blest. 

Smiling  she  dried  a tender  father’s  tear, 

And  poured  her  spirit  on  her  husband’s  breast. 

He  bends  not  o’er  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Where  female  gifts  and  grace  in  ruin  lie ; 

In  full  and  perfect  hope  he  lifts  his  head, 

And  Faith  presents  her  in  her  native  sky. 

Filia  dilectissima,  Uxor  amantissima,  Arnica  fidellissima,  Vale. 
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In  Capel  street  is  a handsome  School-house,  capable  of  receiving 
upwards  of  one  hundred  children,  which  was  built  by  J.  S.  Broad- 
wood,  esq.,  in  1820:  the  school  is  supported  by  subscription. — About 
10/.  or  12/.  yearly,  arising  from  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Alderman  Smith 
in  1626,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Summers,  (an  influential  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends),  in  1807,  are  expended  in  bread,  which  is 
distributed  amongst  the  most  needy  poor.4 

At  Osbrook,  in  this  parish,  about  half  a mile  west  of  the  road 
leading  from  Capel  to  Horsham,  is  an  old  Timber-framed  House,  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  mode  of  building  in  the  16th  century.  Many 
of  the  large  oak-houses  in  this  neighbourhood  were  erected  by  the 
small  ’squires,  or  yeomen,  (who  farmed  their  respective  estates),  for 
their  own  residence.  The  last  yeoman  in  Capel,  (Constable,  of 
Capel-house),  used  to  boast  (but  incorrectly),  that  his  ancestors  had 
held  his  land  ever  since  the  conquest ; but  he  sold  it,  about  ten  years 
ago,  to  the  late  Walter  Calvert,  esq.,  of  Ockley-court. 

Broom-Hall,  the  seat  of  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  esq.,  is  a hand- 
some stone-built  edifice,  occupying  an  extremely  pleasant  and  com- 
manding site,  on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  Leith-hill.  There  is 
a raised  terrace  in  front  of  this  mansion,  which  was  erected  by  its 
present  owner  a few  years  ago.  The  grounds,  which  are  extensive 
and  park-like,  contain  some  fine  timber,  and  include  many  views  of  a 
picturesque  and  diversified  character.  This  place  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  called  Brome,  and  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a 
family  thence  designated  De  la  Brome ; of  which  Wm.  de  la  Brome 
was  grantor  in  a deed,  temp.  Henry  the  Third,  of  adjacent  lands. 

DORKING. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  those  of  Mickleham  and 
Great  Bookham ; on  the  east,  by  Betch worth ; on  the  south,  by 
Leigh,  Newdigate,  Capel,  and  Ockley ; and  on  the  west,  by  Wotton, 
which  gives  name  to  the  hundred ; — yet  in  old  writings,  this  has  been 
occasionally  termed  the  hundred  of  Dorking.  The  parish  is  divided 
into  six  Ty things,  namely, — West  Betchworth ; East-borough  ; Chip- 
ping-borough ; Holmwood -boro ugh;  Milton-borough ; and  Westcote^* 
borough. 

In  the  Domesday  book  this  manor  is  thus  described  under  the 
appellation  Dorchinges,  among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown : — 

“ The  King  holds  in  demesne  Dorchinges.  Eddid  (Editha)  the  Queen  held  it ; and 
then  it  was  assessed  at  lOf  hides : now  at  nothing.  The  arable  land  consists  of  14  caru- 


4 Mr.  Summers  resided  many  years  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  where  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a hatter ; and  he  attended  Dorking  market  many  years  as  such. 

VOL.  V. 
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cates.  There  are  2 carucates  in  the  demesne;  and  thirty-eight  villains,  and  thirteen 
bordars,  with  14  carucates.  There  is  a Church  : and  there  are  four  bondmen  ; and  three 
mills,  at  15  shillings  and  4 pence.  There  are  3 acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  fifty 
swine  for  pannage,  and  thirty-eight  for  herbage.  It  has  been  valued  at  18  pounds  ever 
since  the  time  of  King  Edward. 

“ One  Edric,  who  held  this  manor,  gave  2 hides  to  his  daughters,  who  could  remove 
where  they  pleased,  with  their  lands.  Richard  de  Tonebrige  hath  one  of  these  hides, 
which  does  not  pertain  to  any  manor ; and  he  hath  there  in  demesne  1 carucate,  with  one 
bordar,  and  a mill,  for  the  hall ; and  1 acre  of  meadow.  Herfrid  holds  another  hide  of 
the  Bishop  of  Baieux.  Richard’s  hide  is  valued  at  20  shillings : Herfrid’s  at  10  shillings. 

“ Of  the  three  manors  which  Queen  Eddid  had  in  Surrey  1 the  Sheriff  receives  7 
pounds,  because  he  yields  aid  when  they  have  need  of  it.” 

The  ancient  manor  of  Dorchinges  comprehended  the  parish  of 
Capel;  but  Milton  and  Westcote,  now  belonging  to  the.  parish  of 
Dorking,  constituted  distinct  manors  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey.  It  seems  likely,  that  the  two  hides  which  Edric  had  given 
to  his  daughters,  were  what  are  now  called  the  manors  of  Hamsted 
and  Bradley. 

The  manor  of  Dorking  was  probably  given  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Gundreda,  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with  the  first  earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey;  for  it  is  clear  that  they  had  the  advowson.  Their 
descendant,  John  Plantagenet,  7th  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  claimed 
the  right,  in  the  7 th  of  Edward  the  First,  to  hold  a market  (twice 
weekly)  and  a fair  at  Dorking,  courts  leet  and  baron,  the  privilege  of 
free-warren,  with  various  other  franchises  and  immunities,  which  on 
trial  before  John  de  Reigate,  and  others  of  the  king’s  Justices,  at 
Guildford,  were  allowed.  He  died  seised,  inter  alia , of  this  manor  in 
1304;  and  John,  his  grandson  and  successor,  dying  in  1347  without 
legitimate  issue,  the  inheritance  of  this  and  other  estates  devolved  on 
the  family  of  the  Fitz- Alans,  earls  of  Arundel,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage 
of  Richard  Fitz- Alan  with  Alice  the  sister  of  earl  John.  Richard, 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  second  of  that  name,  being  charged  with  treason- 
able practices,  was  beheaded  in  Cheapside,  in  1397,  and  attainted. 
His  estates  were  forfeited,  and  a great  part  of  them  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  married 
Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter,  the  widow  of  William  Montacute,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Salisbury.8  John  Mowbray,  the  last  of  his  name  who 
held  the  dukedom,  died  seised  of  this  manor  in  1476,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Anne,  his  sole  heir,  who  was  married,  or  rather  contracted 
in  infancy,  to  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  On  failure  of  issue  from  this  union,  her  inheritance  became 

1 Four  manors  in  Surrey,  (Dorking,  Reigate,  Shere,  and  Fecham),  were  held  by  Editha, 
the  widow  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  according  to  the  Domesday  book. 

2 The  above  William  was  unfortunately  killed  in  a tilting-match  at  Windsor,  by  his 
own  father,  in  August,  1382. 
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vested  in  the  co-heirs  of  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  had  died  without  issue  in  1415.  Elizabeth  had  been 
four  times  married,  and  the  representatives  of  her  four  daughters  (by 
her  second  and  third  husbands),  became  her  co-heirs,  viz. : Isabel,  who 
married  James,  lord  Berkeley;  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard;  Joan,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley;  and  Elizabeth,  to 
Sir  Robert  Wyngfield. 

One  fourth  of  the  manor  descended  to  John  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  1485 ; and  both 
he  and  his  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey,  being  attainted  in  the  first 
parliament  held  under  Henry  the  Seventh,  their  estates  escheated  to 
the  crown.  But  Thomas  Howard  soon  gained  favour  and  employment 
from  the  new  sovereign ; and  in  the  5th  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  an 
act  of  parliament  passed,  by  which  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  as  earl 
of  Surrey,  and  to  the  possession  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
attainted  and  condemned  to  die  in  1549,  but  escaped  execution  of  the 
sentence  through  the  decease  of  the  king,  which  took  place  a few 
hours  only  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  decapitation  of  the  peer. 
He,  however,  remained  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth ; but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was 
restored  in  blood,  and  recovered  his  estates,  which  descended,  though 
not  without  interruptions,  to  his  great-great-grandson,  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel,  in  the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First.  This 
nobleman,  who  held,  by  inheritance,  one  fourth  of  the  manor  of 
Dorking,  acquired  by  purchase  two  fourths;  and  his  trustees,  in  whom 
three  fourths  of  the  manor  were  then  vested,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1639,  conveyed  the  property  to  Henry  Frederick,  lord  Maltravers,  the 
son  and  heir-apparent  of  Lord  Arundel. 

In  the  20th  of  Charles  the  First,  Thomas,  lord  Arundel,  was  created 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  which  title,  on  his  death  in  1646,  descended  to  his 
son  just  mentioned,  who  died  in  1652,  seised  of  three  fourths  of  the 
manor  of  Dorking,  which,  with  other  estates,  including  the  barony  of 
Greystock,  he  had  settled  on  his  fourth  son,  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard. 
From  him  the  property  thus  appropriated  descended  to  his  grandson, 
of  the  same  name,  who,  on  failure  of  the  issue  of  the  elder  branch  of 
his  family,  became  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1777  ; and  dying  in  1786,  all 
his  titles  and  estates  devolved  on  his  son  Charles,  the  11th  duke  of 
Norfolk.  That  nobleman  purchased  the  fourth  part  of  this  manor, 
which,  about  three  hundred  years  before,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Stanley  family,  descended  from  one  of  the  nieces  and  coheirs  of 
Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  as  before  stated.  The  Stanleys 
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had  conveyed  it,  in  the  28th  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Betchworth-Castle ; from  whom  it  eventually  passed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  West  Betch worth,  to  Abraham  Tucker,  esq.;  and  from 
his  daughter  and  devisee,  Judith,  to  her  nephew,  Sir  Hen.  Paulet 
St.  John  Mildmay,  bart.,  who  sold  it  to  duke  Charles  in  1797.3  On 
the  duke’s  decease  in  1815,  without  legitimate  issue,  his  titles  and 
estate  devolved  on  his  cousin,  Bernard-Edward  Howard,  esq.,  who 
died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1842;  and  his  only  son,  Henry-Charles, 
the  present  duke  of  Norfolk,  is  now  the  sole  owner  of  this  manor. 

West  Betchworth. — Although  from  time  immemorial  this  manor 
has  pertained  to  the  parish  of  Dorking,  yet  at  the  era  of  the  Domesday 
survey,  it  appears  to  have  formed  a part  of  the  manor  of  Becesuuorde, 
(afterwards  divided  into  the  three  manors  of  West  Betchworth,  East 
Betchworth,  and  Brockham),  which  is  described  among  the  lands  of 
Richard  de  Tonbridge,  ancestor  of  the  Clares,  earls  of  Gloucester,  who 
held  the  legal  fee  of  this  estate  long  after  the  usufructuary  property  in 
it  had  been  alienated. 

Before  the  16th  of  King  John,  West  Betchworth  had  been  held 
by  Sarah  de  Bendeville.  In  1265,  John  de  Wauton  had  possession  of 
it,  with  the  right  of  free-warren ; and  John  de  Berewyke,4  who  held 
it  of  the  Honour  of  Clare,  and  paid  suit  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester’s 
court  at  Blechingley,  died  seised  in  1313,  leaving  Roger  Hoese,  or 

3 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  549 — 554.  There  is  both  a Court  Leet  and  a 
Court  Baron  belonging  to  this  manor,  and  the  following  usages  and  customs. — 

“ 1st.  That  the  Widow  of  a Customary  or  Copyhold  tenant  enjoys  all  the  Copyhold 
estate  during  her  Widowhood,  paying  a fine  of  one  Penny.  2nd.  That,  if  a Man  purchase 
divers  Copyholds,  which  were  all  Heriotable  before,  he  shall  pay  but  one  heriot  on  a 
Death.  3rd.  That  Freehold  land  pays  no  heriot,  but  only  a Relief,  on  Death  or  Aliena- 
tion. 4th.  That,  among  the  Sons,  the  custom  of  Borough-English  prevails ; whereby  the 
youngest  inherits  the  Copyhold. 

“ Heretofore,  the  Tenants  were  obliged  to  grind  at  the  Lord’s  Mill,  to  do  Harvest  work, 
carry  wood,  &c.  Courts  used  to  be  held  every  three  weeks, — and  in  them  actions  were 
brought ; and  there  are  instances  of  a suit  lasting  for  six  months,  and  perhaps  at  last  the 
damages  were  4 d.  and  the  costs  12 d.  In  22nd  Henry  VI.  a Copyholder’s  lands  were 
ordered  to  be  seized  for  having  sued  another  in  the  Sheriff’s  Tourn  for  the  Hundred  of 
Wotton,  there  having  been  no  default  of  the  Lord  of  holding  his  Courts  here.  In  that 
reign  the  inhabitants  of  Dorking  seem  to  have  been  in  a bad  state,  as  it  is  presented  at 
the  Court  Leet,  A°  24,  of  the  same  reign,  (and  often  repeated),  that  butchers,  innkeepers, 
taylors,  hucksters,  millers,  merchants,  drapers,  shoemakers,  smiths,  turners,  labourers, 
bakers,  carpenters,  and  tanners,  took  excessive  prices ; that  the  watch  was  not  kept ; that 
there  were  several  assaults ; and  that  Matilda  Symonds  was,  as  presented  in  former  years, 
a disturber  of  the  peace.  In  21st  of  Henry  VI.,  one  of  the  Lord’s  Nativi  having  gone 
out  of  the  manor,  the  Homage  were  ordered  to  produce  her.” — Id.  p.  594. 

4 The  hamlet  of  Buckland  was  also  a possession  of  John  de  Berewyke.  He  also  held 
of  the  abbess  of  Godstow,  nine  acres  of  arable  land,  one  acre  of  meadow,  and  a water- 
mill, at  West  Betchworth,  (valued  at  36s.  per  annum),  by  the  payment  of  a Rose  at  mid- 
summer, in  lieu  of  all  services. 
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Huse,  said  to  have  been  his  cousin,  his  heir,  then  a minor  and  ward  of 
the  crown.  In  1327,  Roger  Hoese,  making  proof  of  his  age  and 
consanguinity,  had  livery  of  his  estate;  and  in  1348, he  had  summons 
to  parliament  among  the  barons  for  his  active  services  in  the  Scottish 
and  French  wars.  He  died  in  1361,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
John  de  Hoese  ; whose  son,  of  the  same  name,  joined  with  Isabel  his 
mother,  and  her  then  husband,  Thomas  de  Rivers,  in  transferring,  in 
1373,  West  Betch worth  and  other  estates  to  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel 
(“called  the  Earl  with  the  carpyd  Hat”),  with  remainder  to  John 
Fitz-Alan,  the  earl’s  2nd  son.  The  earl  died  in  January  1375-6;  and 
in  the  following  year,  1st  of  Richard  the  Second,  his  son,  being  then  a 
knight,  had  license  to  embattle  his  manor  at  this  place,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  Betchworth  castle.  In  the  same  year,  in  reward  for  his 
sturdy  defence  of  the  town  of  Southampton  against  a French  invasion, 
he  was  made  Marshal  of  England ; he  had  also  summons  to  parliament 
among  the  barons,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Maltravers,  he  having 
married  a co-heiress  of  that  family.  John,  his  son  and  heir,  who  on 
the  decease  of  his  cousin  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  became  possessed 
of  the  manor  and  castle  of  Arundel,  served  in  the  Scottish  and  French 
wars,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fifth.  He 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Berkeley,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons,  John,  William,  and  Thomas;  and  dying  in  1421,  he  be- 
queathed this  manor  to  the  latter : both  his  eldest  sons  were  afterwards 
summoned  to  parliament  as  earls  of  Arundel.  In  1431,  Joan,  the 
widow  of  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  (who  appears  to  have  been  a 
knight),  held  West  Betchworth  in  dower;  and  William,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas,  having  died  without  issue,  before  his  mother,  the 
inheritance  devolved  on  his  sister,  Eleanor.  She  married,  in  the  year 
1437,  Thomas  Brown,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Anthony  Brown,  (who  had  been  created  a knight  of  the  Bath  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  the  Second),  and  thus  carried  the  property  into 
his  family.  Sir  Thomas,  in  1449,  obtained  a license  to  fortify  and 
embattle  his  mansion  of  Betchworth,  with  permission  to  empark  the 
manor,  enjoy  a right  of  free-warren,  and  hold  manorial  courts. 
Having  held  public  employments  under  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  whose 
cause  he  embraced  in  the  contest  between  the  families  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  being  attainted  on  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
his  estates  escheated  to  the  crown.  His  son  and  heir.  Sir  George 
Brown,  was  restored  in  blood  in  the  12th  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
obtained  the  restitution  of  this  manor ; but  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Third,  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham against  that  king,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed.  Henry 
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the  Seventh,  becoming  king  in  1485,  restored  the  family  estates 
to  Sir  Matthew  Brown,  the  son  of  Sir  George;  from  whom  they 
descended  to  Sir  Adam  Brown,  who  died  seised  in  1690,  leaving  a 
daughter  his  sole  heir,  who  married  William  Fenwick,  esq.,  in  1691, 
and  a fine  having  been  levied  the  next  year,  this  manor  was  settled  on 
them  and  their  issue,  with  remainder  to  the  survivor.  Mrs.  Fenwick 
having  outlived  her  husband,  became  possessed  of  this  estate  in  fee, 
and  dying  in  1726,  she  bequeathed  it  to  trustees  for  sale;  and  it 
was  purchased,  under  a decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  1727,  by 
Abraham  Tucker,  esq.5  That  gentleman  had  two  surviving  daughters; 
and  having  given  Betchworth  by  will  to  Judith,  his  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  unmarried,  she  dying  in  1794,  bequeathed  it  to  her  nephew, 
Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John  Mildmay;  who,  in  1798,  sold  the  manor, 
mansion,  &c.,  to  Henry  Peters,  esq.,  a banker  of  London,  (a  partner 
in  Masterman’s  house),  who  enlarged  this  estate  by  other  purchases, 
and  much  improved  the  residence  and  grounds.  On  his  decease  it 
descended  to  his  youngest  son,  William  Peters,  esq. ; and  was  after- 
wards sold  to  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  esq.,  of  the  Deepdene,  who  has 
annexed  it  to  that  estate,  and  caused  the  mansion  (which  was  greatly 
out  of  repair),  to  be  entirely  dismantled. 

Betchworth  Castle  would  seem  to  have  been  divested  of  much  of 
its  ancient  character  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  William  Fen- 
wick, esq.,  its  then  owner,  who  was  sheriff  of  this  county  in  1705, 
and  by  whom  a great  part  of  the  old  castle  was  pulled  down,  and 

5 Abraham  Tucker  deserves  notice  among  the  landholders  of  Surrey  on  account  of 
his  literary  reputation,  founded  on  a work  relating  to  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics, 
which  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Search,  Esq.  He  was  descended 
from  a Somersetshire  family,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  September,  1705.  Having  lost 
both  his  parents  while  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  left  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  his 
maternal  grandmother  and  his  uncle.  Sir  Isaac  Tillard.  At  a proper  age,  he  entered  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  metaphysical  and  mathematical  sciences,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  favourite 
subjects  of  his  future  speculations  ; for  though  he  became  a student  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1726,  he  did  not  adopt  the  law  as  a profession,  but  having,  in  the  following  year, 
purchased  the  estate  of  Betchworth  Castle,  he  settled  there  as  a country  gentleman, 
engaged  in  the  improvement  of  his  property,  and  dedicating  his  leisure  to  literary 
researches. 

In  1736,  Mr.  Tucker  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Edward  Barker,  esq.,  afterwards 
Cursitor-baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  receiver  of  the  tenths.  She  died  in  1754,  leaving 
two  daughters,  whose  education  furnished  their  father  for  several  years  with  an  interesting 
and  important  occupation.  Much  of  his  time,  also,  was  devoted  to  those  speculations 
which  form  the  subject  of  his  principal  literary  production,  of  which  the  first  three 
volumes  were  published  in  1768,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Light  of  Nature  pursued : by 
Edward  Search,  Esq.”  The  remaining  four  volumes  issued  from  the  press  as  the  post- 
humous work  of  Abraham  Tucker,  esq.  His  decease  took  place  November  20th,  1774. 
— Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  558 — 59. 
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the  rest  converted  into  an  ordinary  mansion.  The  present  mins 
occupy  a commanding  situation  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Mole, 
which  flows  through  the  park  in  its  devious  course  towards  Box-hill. 
Whilst  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Peters,  this  formed  one  of 
the  most  delightful  retreats  in  Surrey.  The  grounds  are  greatly 
diversified  in  surface,  and  the  landscapes  are  enriched  by  a mag- 
nificent triple  avenue  of  lime  trees,  (about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  in  length),  which  has  been  compared,  and  not  unaptly,  to  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  a gothic  cathedral.  Here,  likewise,  are  many  fine 
elms;  and,  in  what  is  called  the  outer  park,  are  several  rows  of 
Spanish  chestnut  trees  of  extraordinary  size  and  great  age.  Of  four- 
teen of  these  trees,  the  circumference  of  the  boles,  measured  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  ranges  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  feet ; two 
of  the  trees  are  upwards  of  nineteen  feet  in  girth,  and  four  others 
about  twenty  feet.  They  are,  probably,  coeval  with  the  inclosure  of 
the  park  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  1449. 

At  a short  distance,  but  in  the  Holmwood  ty thing,  is  Chart , or  Chert 
Park ; once  designated  the  Vineyard , from  a plantation  of  vines,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  This  estate  was  purchased  by  — . Howard,  esq., 
(brother  of  Dr.  Ralph  Howard,  bishop  of  Elphin,  in  Ireland),  of  a 
Major  Langton ; and  after  one  or  two  intermediate  transfers,  it  was 
re-sold,  in  1746,  to  Henry  Talbot,  esq.,  (4th  son  of  Dr.  Wm.  Talbot, 
lord  bishop  of  Durham),  who  was  many  years  a commissioner  for 
collecting  the  Salt  duties,  and  sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1754.  On  his 
decease  in  1784,  this  property  became  vested  in  Capt.  Thos.  Cornwall, 
R.N.,  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress  by  his 
first  wife.  That  officer  died  in  1790;  and  his  lady,  surviving  him, 
continued  to  reside  here  until  her  own  decease  in  1802.  She  be- 
queathed the  estate  to  her  kinsman,  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  bart. ; whose 
devisees  conveyed  it  to  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  esq.,  of  the  Deepdene, 
by  whom  the  house  and  offices  were  taken  down,  and  the  grounds 
annexed  to  his  own  estate. 

Deepdene. — The  Deepdene  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  peculiar 
local  attractions,  on  which,  by  a most  felicitous  combination,  Nature 
and  Art  have  bestowed  unrivalled  charms.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Deop  ben,  a deep  vale,  which  especially  applies  to  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  ancient  part  of  this  estate, — the  (com- 
paratively) recent  additions  being  of  a more  diversified,  yet  highly 
picturesque  and  splendid  character.  Though  for  centuries  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Howard  possessions,  we  find  it  first  noticed  as  a distinct 
residence  by  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary , under  the  date  August  1,  1655, 
where  he  says,  “ I went  to  Darking  to  see  Mr,  Cha.  Howard’s  amphi- 
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theatre,  garden,  or  solitarie  recess,  being  15  acres  inviron’d  by  a hill. 
He  shew’d  us  divers  rare  plants,  caves,  and  an  elaboratory.” 6 At  that 
time  Mr.  Howard  had  been  its  owner  about  three  years,  as  part  of  the 
manor  of  Dorking,  three-fourths  of  which,  as  stated  before,  had  been 
settled  on  him,  in  1652,  by  his  father,  Henry-Frederick,  the  seventh 
earl  of  Arundel. 

Aubrey  speaks  of  this  place  (which  he  visited  between  the  years 
1673  and  1692),  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Here,  “the  Hon. 
Charles  Howard  hath  very  ingeniously  contriv’d  a long  Hope , (i.e. 
according  to  Virgil,  Deductus  Vallis ),  in  the  most  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful solitude  for  house,  gardens,  orchards,  boscages,  &c.,  that  I have  ever 
seen  in  England. — He  hath  cast  this  hope  into  the  form  of  a theatre,  on 
the  sides  whereof  he  hath  made  several  narrow  walks,  which  are  bor- 
dered with  thyme,  and  some  cherry-trees,  myrtles,  &c.  Here  was  a 
great  many  orange-trees  and  syringas ; and  the  pit  (as  I may  call  it),  is 
stored  full  of  rare  flowers  and  choice  plants. — The  house  was  not  made 
for  grandeur,  but  retirement,  neat,  elegant,  and  suitable  to  the  modesty 
and  solitude  of  the  proprietor,  a Christian  Philosopher,  who  in  this  iron 
age  lives  up  to  that  of  the  primitive  times. — Here  are  no  ornaments  of 
statuary  or  carver,  but  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  topiary  speak  for  it- 
self, and  needs  no  addition  out  of  the  quarries.  In  short  it  is  an  epitome 
of  Paradise,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  seems  well  imitated  here.” 7 

It  was  in  this  delightful  retreat,  that  Mr.  Howard  lived  many  years ; 
chiefly  employing  himself  in  experimental  researches  in  Natural 
Philosophy.  But  Chemistry  was  his  favourite  study,  " for  the  more 
commodious  prosecution  of  which  he  erected  Laboratories ; and  in 
subterraneous  grots  formed  for  that  purpose,  had  furnaces  of  different 
kinds,  the  flues  of  which,  in  some  places,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Amongst 
other  works  which  he  carried  on  here,  one  was  a passage  through  the 
Hill,  which  was  intended  to  let  in  the  prospect  of  the  Vale  of  Sussex 
from  the  south ; but  the  earth  having  fallen  in  one  morning  while  his 
labourers  were  absent  at  breakfast,  the  design,  which  was  thereby 
obstructed  for  the  present,  was  thenceforth  laid  aside.”8 — Mr.  Howard 
died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1713,  and  was  interred  in  a vault  in 

6 Evelyn’s  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  294.  He  again  speaks  of  it  in  September,  1670,  when  he 
paid  another  visit  to  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  “ at  his  extraordinary  garden  at  Dipden” — 
Id.  p.  431.  More  anciently,  it  has  been  called  Dibden. 

7 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  164 — 166.  Omitting  his  notice  of  the  cave,  vista,  and 
vineyard,  we  suspect  that  Aubrey’s  admiration  was  somewhat  heightened  by  “ a very  civil 
Entertainment”  given  him,  he  says,  by  Mr.  Newman  (the  Steward),  “by  his  Master’s 
Order;  where  the  Pleasures  of  the  Garden,  &c.,  were  so  ravishing,  that  I can  never 
expect  any  Enjoyment  beyond  it,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”— Id.  p.  166. 

8 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 
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Dorking  church.  The  following  tribute  to  his  character,  written  by 
the  late  Lady  Burrell,  in  1792,  is  recorded  on  a tablet  in  the  original 
garden,  affixed  against  some  old  brick-work  that  formed  part  of  his 
elaboratory. — 

“ This  votive  Tablet  is  inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Howard,  who  built  an  Oratory  and  Laboratory  on  this  spot.  He  died  at  the 
Deepdene,  1714. 

“ If  Worth,  if  Learning,  should  with  fame  be  crown’d, 

If  to  superior  Talents  fame  be  due, — 

Let  Howard’s  Virtue  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  once  the  fairest  flowers  of  science  grew. 

Within  this  calm  retreat,  th’  illustrious  Sage 
Was  wont  his  grateful  orisons  to  pay  ; 

Here  he  perused  the  legendary  page, — 

Here  gave  to  Chemistry  the  fleeting  day. 

Cold  to  Ambition,  far  from  Courts  remov’d, 

Though  qualified  to  fill  the  Statesman’s  part, 

He  studied  Nature  in  the  paths  he  lov’d, — 

Peace  in  his  thoughts,  and  Virtue  in  his  heart. 

Soft  may  the  breeze  sigh  through  the  ivy  boughs 
That  shade  this  humble  record  of  his  worth ; 

Here  may  the  Robin  undisturb’d  repose, 

And  fragrant  flowers  adorn  the  hallow’d  earth.”  9 

Henry  Charles  Howard,  of  Greystoke,  son  and  heir  of  the  above, 
also  resided  here,  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  having  “ a fine  taste  for 
the  polite  arts.”  He  died  in  1720;  and  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
having  died  without  issue,  this  property  devolved  on  Charles  Howard, 
his  second  son  (the  author),  who,  on  the  decease  of  Edward,  9th  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  1777,  succeeded  to  all  the  honours  of  his  illustrious 
family.  Being  of  a quiet  disposition  and  of  literary  habits,  he  like- 
wise sought  the  seclusion  of  the  Deepdene ; where  he  erected  a new 
mansion  on  the  site  of  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  pre- 
decessors; and  died  in  August,  1786.  His  only  son,  Charles,  the  11th 
duke,  sold  the  Deepdene,  in  1791,  to  Sir  William  Burrell,  bart.,  3rd 
son  of  Peter  Burrell,  esq.,  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  and  uncle  to  the 
1st  lord  Gwyder ; — after  whose  decease  in  January,  1796,  his  widow 

9 In  the  “Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howard  Family,  written  by  Charles 
Howard  (afterwards  10th  duke  of  Norfolk),  grandson  of  the  above  gentleman,  is  the 
following  passage  relating  to  him : — “ Thus  happy  in  a quiet  conscience  lived  Charles 
Howard.  Retired  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  world,  he  found  true  happiness  there, 
within  himself,  where  only  it  should  be  sought.  The  changing  scenes  which  Nature, 
(bountiful  even  to  a degree  of  profusion,  as  if  she  meant  to  shew  how  greatly  she  was 
interested  in  the  happiness  of  this  good  man),  constantly  exhibited  to  his  view,  afforded 
each  day,  to  his  contemplative  mind,  fresh  objects  of  delight.  His  natural  philanthropy 
must  of  course  have  been  heightened  from  so  pleasing,  so  undisturbed  a situation  of  life, — 
and  every  one  within  the  limits  of  his  acquaintance,  or  knowledge,  felt  the  effects  of  it, 
insomuch  that  his  memory  will  ever  be  revered  in  the  neighbourhood.” 
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Sophia  (who  married,  secondly,  the  Rev.  William  Clay),  continued, 
generally,  to  reside  here  until  her  own  decease  in  June,  1802.  Sub- 
sequently, this  estate  was  sold  by  Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell,  hart.,  to 
the  late  Thomas  Hope,  esq. ; whose  eldest  son,  Henry  Thomas  Hope, 
esq.,  is  its  present  owner. 

The  surname  of  Hope  is  of  great  antiquity  in  North  Britain ; and 
that  the  family  were  of  consideration  appears  from  the  circumstance  of 
John  de  Hope  having  sworn  fealty  to  King  Edward  the  First,  in  1296. 

Another  John  de  Hope  is  stated  to  have  come  from  France  in  the 
retinue  of  Magdalene  (eldest  daughter  of  Francis  I.),  the  first  queen 
of  James  the  Fifth,  in  1537,  and  to  have  “ settled  in  Scotland”;10 — but 
the  stronger  probability  is,  that  Scotland  was  his  birth-place,  and  that 
he  formed  one  of  the  numerous  company  of  the  Scottish  king,  when  the 
latter  embarked  on  his  matrimonial  tour  in  the  preceding  year.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Cumming;  and  their  son  Edward  became  a dis- 
tinguished promoter  of  the  Reformation.  Being  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  chosen  a Commissioner  for  that 
metropolis  to  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  1560.  His  son 
Henry  was  much  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  particularly  with  Holland. 
He  married  Jaqueline  de  Tott,  a French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons ; namely,  Henry,  who  settled  in  Holland,  and  was  the  founder  of 
that  opulent  branch  of  the  Hopes,  merchants  at  Amsterdam  ; and 
Thomas,  of  Craighall,  who  attained  great  eminence  as  a member  of 
the  Scottish  bar;  and  was  appointed  Lord-advocate,  and  created  a 
baronet,  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  February  1628." 

The  above  Henry  Hope  had  a son  of  the  same  name,  who  married 
Anna,  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  ; and  their  son,  Archi- 
bald, had  nine  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Anne  Claus. 
Thomas,  his  third  son,  married  Margaret  Marselis,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  John  Hope,  who  married 
Philippina  Barbara  Van  der  Hceven,  and  had  issue  three  sons,  viz. — 
Thomas,  Adrian,  and  Henry-Philip.  Thomas  Hope,  his  eldest  son, 
(the  purchaser  of  this  estate,  and  the  far-famed  author  of  Anastatius), 
was  married,  on  the  16th  of  April,  L806,  to  the  Hon.  Louisa 
Beresford,  younger  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  William,  lord  Decies, 
archbishop  of  Tuam.  By  that  lady,  (who  survived  him,  and  in 

10  Vide  Douglas’s  Peerage  of  Scotland ; and  Burke’s  Commoners,  vol.  iv. 

11  This  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  ancestor  of  the  Hopes  resident  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  founder  of  their  greatness.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John 
Bennet,  he  had  fourteen  children ; three  of  whom  were  upon  the  Bench  when  he  pleaded, 
as  Lord-advocate  before  them.  To  this  circumstance  tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
privilege  which  that  crown-officer  enjoys  of  pleading  covered  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Scottish  judicature ; it  being  deemed  indecorous  that  a father  should  stand  uncovered 
before  his  sons. 
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November,  1832,  was  re-married  to  the  gallant  Viscount  Beresford, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula),  he  had  three  sons, — Henry- 
Thomas,  Adrian-John,  and  Alexander-James-Beresford.  The  former 
is  unmarried : Adrian,  (late  captain  in  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards), 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  General  Count  Rapp,  peer  of  France, 
one  of  Napoleon’s  aid-de-camps ; and  Alexander  married  the  lady 
Mildred- Arabella  Cecil,  eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Thomas  Hope, esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (son  of  the  preceding  John  Hope  and  Philippina 
his  wife),  was  not  only  a distinguished  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  but  also  a 
cultivator  of  the  same  in  his  own  person.  After  receiving  an  excellent  education,  he 
travelled  in  early  life,  and  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  His  inquiries  were  chiefly  directed  to  works  of  art,  and  especially  to  those 
of  sculpture  and  architecture,  of  which  his  skill  and  taste  as  a draughtsman  enabled  him 
to  form  a valuable  collection  of  sketches  and  drawings,  and  this  was  afterwards  employed 
to  illustrate  his  works. 

On  returning  from  his  travels  he  settled  in  London  ; and  in  1804,  published  “A  Letter, 
addressed  to  F.  Annesley,  Esq.,  on  a Series  of  Designs  for  Downing  College,  Cambridge.” 
Those  designs  had  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  the  proposed  architect  of  the  College ; 
hut  it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hope’s  animadversions,  the  execution  of  the 
buildings  was  transferred  to  another  person.  Shortly  afterwards  the  critic,  having  pur- 
chased a large  mansion  in  Duchess-street,  Portland-place,  (which  had  been  erected  by 
Elizabeth,  dowager-countess  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  and  sister  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
between  the  years  1768  and  1775),  begun  to  exemplify  his  own  ideas  of  architectural 
embellishment  in  the  fittings-up  and  decorations  of  that  abode.  He,  likewise,  further 
displayed  his  taste  for  the  arts,  in  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at  the 
Deepdene,  and  in  the  arrangement,  &c.  of  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and  miscellaneous 
objects  of  vertu  of  which  that  villa  became  the  repository. 

The  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Hope  in  the  improvement  of  interiors  and  the  advance  of 
domestic  elegance  in  accordance  with  classical  models  was  shewn,  not  only  in  his  own 
residences,  but  likewise  by  his  various  publications  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  might 
be  disposed  to  copy  his  example.  His  work  intituled  “Household  Furniture  and  Internal 
Decoration  ; executed  from  Designs  by  the  Author,”  (folio),  appeared  in  1807.  This  was 
followed,  in  1809,  by  “ The  Costume  of  the  Ancients,”  (two  vols.  8vo.),  republished  in 
1812  ; in  which  year,  also,  his  “Designs  of  Modern  Costumes,”  (folio),  was  printed.  His 
next  literary  production,  or  rather  published  work,  (for  the  title-page  states  that  it  was 
“ written  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ”),  was  of  a very  opposite  character  to  the 
preceding,  being  an  eastern  romance  intituled  “Anastatius,  or  Memoirs  of  a Modern 
Greek,”  (three  vols.  8vo.),  1820  ; of  which  a second  edition  was  quickly  issued.  In  this 
romance,  great  elegance  and  power  of  language  are  displayed  ; and  in  his  delineations  of 
national  and  individual  character,  the  author  has  blended  much  interesting  information  in 
respect  to  the  customs,  manners,  scenery,  and  appearance  of  the  people  in  different  regions 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  1831,  was  published  his  last  and  still  more  extraordinary  work,  called  “An  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,”  in  three  volumes,  octavo.  This  production  was 
variously  spoken  of  by  the  critics  of  the  day ; but  is  now,  from  its  abstruse  nature, 
possibly,  but  little  known  ; although,  in  the  Literary  Gazette  for  the  above  year  (p.  393), 
it  is  characterized  as  “destined  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Philosophical  world.” — 
“ It  treats,”  says  the  writer,  “ in  a perfectly  new  and  original  manner  of  the  metaphysical 
abstractions  least  examinable  by  human  sense  or  reason  ; — of  eternity,  time,  space,  matter, 
force,  movement,  mind,  soul,  God.  The  views  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ; of  the  origin 
of  man,  literally  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  (or  a congregation  of  entities);  of  evil  being 
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deduced  from  good  arrived  at  a certain  point,  as  death  follows  life ; of  the  progress  of  the 
inorganic  and  organic  world;  of  vitality;  of  Society  in  all  its  advanced  and  civilized 
relations  ; and  of  the  future.” — Whilst  strongly  condemning  it  as  a whole,  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  admitted  it  to  be  “ full  of  long-continued  thought,  earnestness,  loftiness  of  mind, 
and  a constant  fearless  endeavour  after  Truth.” 

Mr.  Hope  died  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1831,  at  his  residence  in  Duchess- street ; and 
he  was  interred  in  the  Mausoleum  at  the  Deepdene,  which  (under  the  letters  patent  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Brownlow  North,)  had  been  consecrated  as  a burial-place  by  John 
(Beresford),  bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  the  autumn  of  1818. 

From  the  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  drawings,  & c.,  left  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  which 
contained  the  result  of  his  studies  in  his  favourite  art,  was  derived  “ An  Historical  Essay 
on  Architecture,  by  the  late  Thomas  Hope ; illustrated  from  Drawings  made  by  him  in 
Italy  and  Germany.”  That  work,  (of  which  a second  edition,  in  two  volumes,  royal  8vo., 
appeared  in  1835),  is  a most  valuable  publication.  It  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
art  through  almost  every  age  and  country,  in  which  man  has  been  redeemed  from 
ignorance  and  barbarism  by  the  spread  of  science,  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Hope’s  love  of  the  arts  was  not  confined  to  their  mere  advocacy.  He  was  the  patron 
of  mature  genius,  and  the  encourager  of  rising  talent ; and  many  instances  might  be 
cited  in  which  his  liberality  was  productive  of  great  good.  His  early  support  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor,  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  that  artist  in  the  gift  of  an 
excellently-sculptured  alto-relievo,  now  at  the  Deepdene.  The  youthful  talents  of  Chantrey 
obtained  his  fostering  patronage ; and  Flaxman  and  Canova,  when  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fame,  received  honourable  employment  from  him. 

At  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Deepdene  grounds,  from  the  Reigate 
road,  is  a small  and  neat  lodge ; from  which  the  new  drive  to  the 
house  takes  a somewhat  circuitous  direction.  The  old  road,  through 
the  hill,  is  surmounted  in  one  part  by  a castellated  arch,  or  gateway, 
machicolated  on  the  outer  front,  and  bearing  sculptured  shields  of  arms 
of  the  Hope  and  Beresford  families,  quartering  Poer.18 

In  the  exterior  of  the  House  there  is  much  of  a picturesque  de- 
scription ; partly  arising  from  the  irregularity  of  its  ground-plot,  and 
partly  from  the  style  of  architecture  and  decorations.  A principal 
part  was  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  Atkinson ; but  the  south-eastern  front,  which  is  of  stone,  and 
skilfully  designed  after  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  was  built  by 
the  pTesent  owner,  a few  years  ago. 

The  interior  comprises  many  rooms,  richly  and  tastefully  decorated 
and  furnished,  and  stored  with  productions  of  art  of  high  interest  in 
the  several  departments  of  sculpture,  painting,  engraving,  and  litera- 
ture. We  shall  specify  the  chief  objects  of  attraction,  yet  much  will 
be  passed  over  for  want  of  space.13 

12  The  arms  of  the  Hope  family  are, — Az.  a chev.  Or,  betw.  three  bezants : of  the 
Beresfords , — Arg.  semee  of  cross  crossletts,  fitchee,  Sab.  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  last,  all 
within  a bordure  wavy,  pean  ; and  of  Poer, — Arg.  a chief  indented,  Sab.  Viscount 
Beresford  is  a natural  son  of  Henry  De-la-Poer,  first  marquis  of  Waterford. 

18  The  principal  apartments  on  the  basement  floor,  are  the  steward’s,  housekeeper’s, 
and  butler’s  rooms  ; the  still-room,  kitchens,  and  other  offices;  all  which  are  very  complete 
and  efficient.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the  vestibule,  entrance-hall,  ante-room,  music-room, 
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In  the  Vestibule , which  opens  to  the  entrance-hall,  are  several 
mosaic  tables,  with  two  fonts  of  variegated  granite. 

The  Hall  is  a spacious  and  nearly  square  apartment,  surrounded  by 
statuary,  sculptures,  and  bronze  figures,  of  great  interest  and  beautiful 
execution.  On  three  sides  is  an  arcade ; and  on  the  fourth,  a double 
staircase  (of  stone)  takes  its  rise.  In  the  elevation  are  two  galleries 
communicating  with  the  adjacent  rooms,  surmounted  by  an  expansive 
sky-light,  in  numerous  compartments  of  dulled  glass.  The  floor  is 
tesselated,  and  composed  of  various  polished  marbles,  including 
enriched  mosaics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  also  a central  flower. 
In  the  subjoined  list,  the  statues  and  other  objects  are  designated 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  meet  the  eye. — 

Cephalus  and  Aurora,  by  Flaxman,  in  Carrara  marble. 

The  Belvedere  Apollo,  a copy  by  Flaxman, in  Carrara  marble,  from  the  antique:  on 
the  pedestal  is  a beautiful  Mask. 

Venus  coming  from  the  bath,  a copy  from  Canova,  by  Bartolini : on  the  pedestal  is  an 
alto-relievo  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 

Antinous,  a copy  from  the  antique  : on  the  pedestal  is  a Mask. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian,  -with  an  Eagle,  as  Jupiter;  antique. 

A Shepherd  and  Dog,  Thorwaldsen. 

Silenus  and  Bacchus,  a group  in  bronze  ; large  size. 

The  Medici  Venus,  a copy  by  Pisani,  in  Carrara  marble. 

The  Gladiator,  a remarkably  fine  bronze,  large  size : on  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-relievo 
of  Cupid  and  Anacreon. 

The  Medici  Apollino,  a copy  in  Carrara  marble,  by  Pisani. 

Athenian  Boy  pulling  the  Thorn  from  his  foot,  in  bronze. 

The  Crouching  Venus  ; bronze. 

The  Capitoline  Doves,  a Mosaic. 

The  Lanti  Vase,  two  copies  in  bronze.  The  original  Vase,  of  pure  Parian  marble,  was 
found,  in  fragments,  during  excavations  made  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  near  Rome. 
It  thence  passed  to  the  noble  family  of  Lanti ; and  was  afterwards  bought  by  Lord 
Cawdor,  who,  with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger,  had  it  clandestinely  conveyed  to 
England ; the  Papal  Government  having  prohibited  the  removal  from  Rome  of  any  large 
or  celebrated  work  of  ancient  art.  At  the  sale  of  his  lordship’s  effects,  it  was  purchased 
by  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  is  now  preserved  at  Woburn  abbey.  The  swelling  part 
of  the  bowl  is  surrounded  by  eight  grotesque  masks,  such  as  were  used  in  dramatic 
exhibitions  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.  They  display  a singular  variety  of  comic  features, 
and  represent  the  heads  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  of  Silenus  and  Pan,  and  of  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  the  ministers  and  attendants  of  the  God  of  the  Vintage.  This  magnificent  speci- 

small  dining-room,  billiard-room,  dining-room,  boudoir,  old  and  new  libraries,  Mr.  Hope’s 
apartments,  sculpture  gallery,  conservatory,  and  theatre.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
entrance-hall  gallery,  approached  by  a double  staircase ; an  open  loggia,  forming  a com- 
municating passage ; a state-bed  and  dressing  rooms,  (appropriated  to  King  William  the 
Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide,  who  were  three  nights  here  on  their  visit  in  1830),  and  other 
similar  chambers.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  apartments  generally 
called  the  bachelors’  rooms.  The  chief  dimensions  are  as  follow; — entrance-hall,  fifty 
feet  by  forty-five  feet ; old  library,  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-five  feet ; new  library, 
thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-two ; drawing-room,  forty-two  feet  by  twenty ; dining-room, 
forty-six  feet  by  twenty-two ; conservatory,  forty -five  feet  by  nineteen  and  a half;  state- 
bed  room,  thirty-one  feet  by  twenty  ; and  loggia,  seventy  feet  by  nine  feet. 
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men  of  ancient  sculpture  is  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  in  height.  The 
handles  are  most  gracefully  formed,  and  enriched  with  foliage  representing  the  Narthex, 
or  Ferula  Grceca,  a plant  sacred  to  Bacchus  ; and  of  which  his  Thyrsus  is  composed. 

Two  large  Tazza  ; one  of  which,  an  antique,  has  winged  Horses’  heads  surrounding 
the  pedestal. 

Basso-relievo,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  in  rosso-antico. 

Alto-relievo,  (possibly  Meleager  and  Atalanta),  by  Baccio  Bandinelli. 

Basso-relievo,  on  a table  of  Verde  antique,  the  Last  Supper,  beautifully  sculptured, 
and  enriched  by  gilding. 

Many  antique  sculptures  of  different  kinds,  and  other  remains  of  art,  are  arranged 
against  the  walls  of  the  arcade.  Amongst  these  are  three  large  Candalabra  ; one  of 
which  is  particularly  magnificent,  its  decorations  exhibiting  a variety  of  objects,  sculptured 
with  singular  freedom  and  boldness. — Here,  also,  is  the  fine  Alto-relievo  which  was  grate- 
fully presented  to  Mr.  Thos.  Hope  by  Thorwaldsen,  inscribed  A.  Genio  Lvmen  : Genius 
is  pouring  oil  upon  a Lamp,  whilst  History  is  recording  the  triumph  of  industrial  art. — 
Below  it,  is  a beautiful  Cenotaph , of  white  marble,  of  modern  execution,  enriched  with 
masks,  small  figures,  &c.,  in  alto-relievo. — Four  statues  of  Egyptian  Priestesses,  various 
antique  fragments,  and  vases  of  porphyry  are  likewise  in  this  part  of  the  collection. 

In  front  of  the  first  Gallery,  which  is  supported  by  scagliola  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  over  the  arcade,  are  the  following  subjects : — 

A Genius,  in  bronze,  finely  executed ; the  hands  raised  as  in  invocation. 

Jove’s  Eagle,  in  Carrara  marble,  from  the  antique. 

The  Knife  Grinder,  ditto ; — Diana,  ditto  ; — Antinous,  ditto. 

Master  Alex.  Hope,  with  a Rabbit ; a small  statue,  by  Behnes. 

Colossal  Busts  of  Jupiter  and  Roma,  from  the  antique. 

At  the  back  of  the  gallery,  on  truncated  columns,  and  square  pedestals  of  different 
marbles,  are  several  bronze  and  other  small  figures,  viz. — Milo,  of  Crotona,  attacked  by 
a Lion;  the  Wrestlers,  in  bronze ; Ceres;  Minerva;  an  Egyptian  Priest ; Flora, 
and  the  Discobolus,  in  white  marble ; — together  with  the  following  busts : — Mrs.  Thomas 
Hope,  by  Behnes ; — Master  Charles  Hope,  Master  Adrian  Hope,  Master  Henry  Hope, 
Mrs.  Hope,  and  Lord  Wriothesley  Russel;  all  by  Thorwaldsen; — Henry  Philip 
Hope,  by  Bartolini ; — Pindar,  from  the  antique,  by  Le  Quesnoy ; — the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ; — and  Homer,  from  the  antique,  by  D’Este.  Here,  also,  are  several  bronze 
Busts,  from  the  antique,  of  great  merit. 

In  the  upper  Gallery,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  is 
arranged  a very  beautiful  series  of  Drawings  (framed  and  glazed),  from 
the  celebrated  arabesque  Frescoes  decorating  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome.  They  include  a great  variety  of  devices  and  figures,  natural, 
grotesque,  fanciful,  and  classic ; and  are  finished  with  all  the  elaborate 
care  and  detail  of  the  choicest  miniatures. 

In  the  Loggia  is  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Wrestlers,  in  bronze, 
large  size,  from  the  antique  in  the  Florentine  gallery ; and  also  a fine 
copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Medici  Vase,  with  the  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cession, standing  on  a pedestal  richly  sculptured  in  basso-relievo. 

The  Sculpture  gallery  (at  present  little  used,  but  wherein  is  the 
Crouching  Venus,  from  the  antique),  communicates  with  the  Con- 
servatory, which  contains  a choice  collection  of  rare  exotics  and  other 
flowers.  Here  is  a statue  of  Psyche , by  Thorwaldsen. 
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Adjoining  the  Conservatory  is  the  Theatre , a small  building  of  a 
semi-circular  form,  which  contains  a two-fold  tier  of  antique  Busts, 
masks,  cinerary  urns,  vases,  votive  altars,  8zc  ; and  likewise  a most 
skilfully-wrought  copy  of  the  Florentine  Boar , in  white  marble,  by 
Bartolini.  Among  the  Busts  are, — Faustina  (senior),  Caracalla  (as 
Hercules),  Antoninus,  Severus,  a Priest,  Lucius  Verus,  Aggripina, 
and  Roma.  Here,  also,  are  several  antique  statues,  viz. — the  Indian 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Hygeia,  Apollo,  Juno,  and  a Priestess  ; together 
with  a restored  figure  of  the  Medici  Venus,  and  a marble  Tripod. 

The  principal  Dining-room,  which  occupies  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  house,  and  terminates  the  rooms,  en  suite , on  the  ground-floor,  is 
surrounded  with  paintings,  viz. — 

Six  Views  in  Venice,  including  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  St.  Mark's  Place,  and  other 
remarkable  buildings  in  that  city ; by  Marieschi. 

Two  Views  in  Venice,  of  St.  Mark’s  Place,  by  Guardi ; one  of  which  exhibits  the  very 
singular  effect  of  a Procession  by  torch-light. 

Two  Views  of  Naples ; and  two  others  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  late  Thomas  Hope,  esq.,  in  a Turkish  dress,  with  a Hooka,  a full-length ; by 
Sir  William  Beechey,  painted  in  1798. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hope  (now  Lady  Beresford),  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Master  Charles  Hope  (who  died  young),  as  the  infant  Bacchus,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence : an  excellent  mezzotint  has  been  executed  from  this  picture  by  Cousens. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Hope  and  her  Children,  Henry-Thomas,  and  Charles,  in  one  piece,  by  Dawe. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Decies,  (sister  of  the  earl  of  Clare),  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Hope, 
and  her  infant  daughter;  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Hon.  William  (Beresford),  Lord  Decies,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  father  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hope,  a full-length  ; by  Sir  Martin  Shee. 

Mr.  John  Hope,  and  Mrs.  Hope,  his  wife,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hope  ; by  Dutch  artists. 

The  Viscount  Beresford,  (Wm.  Carr  Beresford),  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  &c.,  by  Rothwell. 

The  Fall  of  Babylon,  a large  and  powerfully-coloured  piece,  by  Martin. 

Ulysses  and  Nausicaa,  from  the  Odyssey  ; and  Hector  reproving  Paris,  from  the 
Iliad ; both  by  Gauffier,  a young  French  artist  of  great  promise,  who  died  in  Italy,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  1789. 

A Gipsey,  fancy  subject,  an  arch  and  expressive  figure,  by  Bradley. 

On  a side-board,  under  Martin’s  picture,  are  three  finely-executed  bronze  figures  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  and  Esculapius. 

In  the  Billiard-room  are, — 

A Landscape  ; — the  Cascade  of  Terni  ; — the  Portrait  of  a Horse,  with  Landscape 
Scenery,  by  Stubbs ; — CEdipus  and  the  Sphynx,  by  Gauffier ; — the  Head  of  a Saint,  by 
Elizabeth  Sirani ; and  two  Egyptian  figures. 

The  pictures  in  the  Breakfast-room  (the  folding-doors  of  which  are 
of  mahogany,  inlaid  with  buhl),  are  as  follow : — 

A small  Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  by  Head,  taken  at  Rome  in  1790 ; — a Scene 
from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  by  Douglas  Cooper ; — Ulysses,  Astyanax,  and 
Andromache,  by  Dawe;— Hylas  and  Nymphs,  by  Howard; — Woman  and  Child,  by 
Kreusemann ;— a Landscape,  the  Neapolitan  Appenines,  by  Freebairn ; — a Party  playing 
at  Cards  ; — Minerva,  by  Lens  of  Antwerp ; — Venus,  Adonis,  and  Cupids,  by  West, 
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painted  in  1808 Queen  Eleanor  interceding  for  the  Burgesses  at  Calais,  by 
Hilton,  a prize  picture  from  the  British  gallery; — a Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Hay  don ; — 
the  Cup  of  Tea,  by  Sharpe ; — Cossacks,  by  Swebach ; — a Venetian  Woman,  by  Inskipp, 
painted  in  1835; — View  at  the  Hague,  by  Van  Hove ; — a Barrack  Room,  Jones; — two 
Scenes  from  Don  Quixote; — the  Game  of  Chess,  on  Ivory ; — a Landscape,  with  Cattle, 
by  Verboeckhoven  ; — Dead  Game,  by  Blake ; — a Peasant  Girl  on  Horseback,  crossing 
a Bridge,  by  Cranmer. 

The  Blue  Drawing-room  (so  called  from  being  panelled  with  light- 
coloured  blue  satin),  is  elegantly  decorated  with  arabesque  and  other 
ornaments,  in  running  patterns,  flowers,  and  small  fancy  subjects. 
Many  articles  of  vertu,  as  vases,  china  vessels,  small  bronze  and  other 
figures,  &c.,  are  contained  in  this  apartment. 

The  doors  of  the  small  Drawing-room,  or  Boudoir,  are  inlaid  with 
different  specimens  of  wood  grown  on  this  estate ; and  the  chimney- 
piece  is  of  green  Mona  marble.  Here  is  a small  cabinet  with  curious 
China  ware ; and  under  the  canopy  of  a long  sopha  are  five  frames, 
containing  wax-impressions  from  rare  and  valuable  antique  gems. 

In  the  old  Library,  (which  derives  its  principal  light  from  three 
semi-circular-headed  windows,  enriched  with  small  subjects,  in  stained 
glass,  of  Flemish  execution),  is  a costly  assemblage  of  books,  prints, 
and  illustrated  publications  in  various  languages,  including  Le  Musee 
Napoleon,  Denon’s  Egypt,  Piranesi’s  Views,  Paris  and  its  Monuments, 
and  numerous  other  architectural  and  sculptural  works ; together  with 
Flaxman’s  original  Drawings  for  Dante  and  HCschylus  ; and  several 
volumes  of  drawings  of  the  costume  of  various  nations,  buildings,  &c., 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hope.  Many  historical  works  of  great 
interest  are,  likewise,  comprised  in  this  collection.  The  bookcases  are 
of  mahogany ; and  there  are  stands  for  portfolios,  a suspended  globe, 
&c.,  among  the  furniture. 

The  new  Library  (an  adjoining  room),  is  handsomely  fitted  up: 
the  chimney-piece  is  of  white  marble ; and  the  floor  is  covered  with 
a beautifully-wrought  and  costly  carpet.  The  door-frame  at  the  upper 
end  is  ornamented  with  thirteen  medallions,  in  white  marble,  of  the 
French  Eagle,  the  emperor  Napoleon,  his  wives,  Josephine  and 
Marie-Louise,  and  other  members  of  his  family.  Within  the  oriel, 
or  recess,  at  the  other  end,  are  busts  (on  marble  pedestals),  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Viscount  Beresford. 

In  the  Ante-room,  are  two  clever  paintings  of  Architectural 
Ruins,  by  Panini ; an  Arab  Horse,  (with  Cardall,  Mr.  Hope’s  groom), 
by  Ab.  Cooper ; and  Falstalf  and  Prince  Hal,  by  Haydon,  painted 
in  1836. 

The  south  Drawing-room  contains  several  Easel  pictures,  and  many 
Enamels  and  Miniatures  of  great  merit.  Among  the  former  are, — 
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Helen  and  Paris  ; and  Orestes,  Minerva,  and  Apollo  ; (engraved),  both  by 
Westall : — a Bacchante  and  Faun,  by  Meramee ; — the  Music  Lesson,  (a  prize  picture), 
by  Sharpe ; — a Scene  from  Les  Facheux,  (engraved),  Moliere,  by  Newton ; — Adonis 
and  Venus,  by  West; — a View  in  the  Campagna  Romana,  by  More ; — a Ruined  Aqua- 
duct,  with  Sheep  and  Cattle,  by  H.  Burkel; — two  small  pieces,  with  numerous  figures, 
being  Scenes  on  the  Boulevards,  and  at  the  Tuilleries  at  Paris,  by  Chalons ; and  two 
by  Watteau,  representing  Garden  Scenes,  with  many  figures,  minutely  and  admirably 
pencilled. 

Enamels  (chiefly  Miniatures)  by  Henry  Bone,  R.A. : — Thomas  Hope,  esq.,  in  a 
Turkish  dress,  from  Sir  William  Beechey’s  picture  in  the  Drawing-room  ; — 'Mrs.  Thos. 
Hope,  from  the  full-length  Portrait  by  Dawe,  in  Duchess-street ; — Henry  Philip  Hope, 
as  a Turk,  half-length  ; — John  Hope,  esq. ; — Sir  Thomas  Hope,  Lord-advocate  in  1630  ; 
— Head  of  Christ,  from  Guido,  in  Duchess-street ; — the  Magdalene,  from  the  picture 
by  the  same  master  in  the  National  gallery ; — Cjesar  Borgia,  from  Corregio ; and  Marc 
Antonio,  the  Engraver,  from  Raffael  ; from  the  originals  in  Duchess-street ; — the 
Magdalene,  from  Raffael ; — St.  Sebastian,  from  Guido ; — the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte, of  Wales ; — the  Empress  Josephine  ; — Henry  Quatre  ; — John  Kemble,  esq.; — 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Enamels  by  Murphy : — the  Magdalene,  from  Carlo  Dolci ; — Horace  Hone,  A.R.  A. 

Enamels  by  Essex: — David  Garrick,  esq.; — William  the  Fourth;  and  a small 
Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  latter  is  most  skilfully  and  laboriously  executed  ; 
the  motto  on  the  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ( Honneur  a,  Patrie ) being  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable without  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass.  This  was  copied  from  the  original 
miniature  painted  by  Duchesne,  for  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  and  for  which  Napoleon 
sat  in  person. 

Enamels  by  Hurter: — Portrait  of  Rubens; — Helena  Forman,  Rubens’  second  wife; — 
Angelica  and  Medoro. 

Enamel  by  Nathaniel  Hone  : — Maria,  the  artist’s  wife ; set.  28,  1749. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  in  this  apartment  several  cabinets  of  rich  china,  &c.,  with 
small  bronze  and  other  figures,  and  various  productions  of  art,  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularize. 

Some  portion  of  the  rising  ground  fronting  the  house  has  been 
formed  into  a succession  of  small  terraces,  faced  with  flints,  pebbles,  &c. ; 
the  upper  surfaces  being  disposed  into  flower-beds.  Within  a niche 
on  one  side  of  this  range  is  a basalt  figure  of  the  Egyptian  deity 
Serapis  ; and  in  another  part  of  the  grounds  at  a little  distance,  are 
some  curious  Indian  antiquities.  The  pleasure-grounds  adjoining  the 
house  are  extensive,  and  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.14 

The  Deepdene  estate,  enlarged  as  it  has  been  by  the  annexation  of 
the  Chart-park  and  Betch worth-castle  properties,  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  It  includes  a vast  diversity  of  surface ; and  the 
eminences  command  extensive  prospects  over  a beautiful  country, 
enriched  both  by  nature  and  cultivation,  and  displaying  a variety  of 

14  On  the  lawn  near  the  house  is  a large  and  handsome  Tulip  tree  ( Liriodendron  Tulipi- 
fera),  the  bole  of  which  measures  ten  feet  in  circumference.  There  are,  also,  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  copper-coloured  Beech  ( Fagus  sylvatica  cuprea ),  interspersed  through 
the  grounds  ; together  with  the  Hungarian  Lime  ( Tilia  alba).  Thriving  trees  of  several 
of  the  American  Oaks,  and  other  kinds  with  richly-coloured  foliage,  assist  in  heightening 
the  autumnal  tints.  The  kitchen-gardens,  which  adjoin  Cotmandene,  occupy  about  five 
acres  of  ground. 
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outline  but  seldom  congregated  within  the  same  range.  Many  parts 
are  covered  by  dense  masses  of  wood,  “ of  various  hue,”  which  give 
depth  and  character  to  the  scenery,  and  unite  in  the  production  of 
landscapes  deserving  the  pencil  of  an  Hobbima,  or  a Ruysdael. 

The  deep  vale  giving  name  to  the  estate  commences  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  house,  and  is  connected  with  the  bold  amphitheatrical 
ascent  that  leads  to  the  terrace.  The  communication  in  the  central 
part  passes  through  a circular  parterre,  or  flower  garden,  and  thence 
across  the  lawn  to  a long  series  of  steps,  in  several  flights,  which 
extend  to  a small  alcove,  or  temple,  of  the  Doric  order.  On  the  pedi- 
ment is  inscribed,  Fratri  optimo  H.P.H.;  and  there  is  a seat  on  each 
side,  from  which  the  views  are  of  great  extent,  and  finely  contrasted.15 
There  is,  also,  a considerable  diversity  in  the  scenes  from  different 
points  of  the  terrace,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length, 
and  skirted  by  a double  line  of  well-grown  beech  trees,  thus  forming 
an  avenue. 

Chart  park  contains  many  noble  trees.  Picturesque  masses  of  the  Scotch  Pine  ( Pinus 
sylvestris ),  the  boles  of  some  of  which  exceed  ten  feet  in  circumference,  are  scattered  over 
the  knolls  ; and  in  other  situations,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
Oriental  Plane  (Platinus  orientalis ),  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ( Cedrus  Libani).  The 
circumference  of  the  boles  of  four  of  the  largest  of  the  Plane  trees,  taken  at  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  measures  from  ten  feet  to  ten  feet  ten  inches ; and  that  of  four  of  the 
cedars  ranges  from  twelve  feet  to  fifteen  feet  eight  inches. — We  subjoin  the  dimensions 
of  some  other  species,  which  are  rarely  seen  of  so  great  a size : — 

Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana ),  from  four  feet  three  inches  to  five  feet. — White 
Cedar  ( Cupressus  Thyotides ),  five  feet. — Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis ),  five  feet 
six  inches. — Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris ),  nine  feet. — Hawthorn  (Cratcegus  Oxyacantha), 
seven  feet  three  inches. — Sophora  Japonica , nine  feet. — Salisburia  adiantifolia,  two  feet 
seven  inches. — Liquidambar  Styraciflua , three  feet  nine  inches. — Magnolia  acuminata , 
three  feet  six  inches. — Laurus  Sassafras,  four  feet  six  inches. — Taxodium  Distichum,  seven 
feet  five  inches. 

The  dimensions  of  the  large  Chestnut  trees  in  Betchworth-castle  park  have  been  given 
in  the  previous  account  of  that  manor. 

Among  other  remarkable  trees  in  this  demesne  is  a Beech,  of  the  girth  of  thirty -one 
feet ; — a Maple,  of  twenty-two  feet ; — an  Ash,  of  nineteen  feet ; and  a Chestnut,  of  twenty- 
four  feet ; all  at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

On  the  opposite  high  grounds,  about  a mile  to  the  north-west,  is 
Denbies,  the  seat  of  W.  J.  Denison,  esq.  This  was,  originally,  a farm- 
house, belonging  to  Wm.  Wakeford,  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1734, 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens.  The  house  and 
grounds,  under  the  superintendence  of  that  gentleman,  assumed  a pecu- 
liarly solemn  character.  He  seems  to  have  intended  that  his  country 

15  It  may  be  noticed  as  a subject  of  literary  interest,  that  the  younger  Disraeli’s  novel 
of  “ Coningsby,  or  the  New  Generation,”  (which  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hope),  was  “ con- 
ceived and  partly  executed  amid  the  glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene.” — Vide 
Coningsby,  &c.,  vol.  i.  Dedication. 
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seat  should  form  a striking  contrast  to  the  place  of  general  amusement 
at  Vauxhall.  “ The  gaiety  and  festivity  of  those  public  scenes  were 
here  exchanged  for  every  thing  that  could  impress  the  mind  with 
serious  thoughts ; the  principal  scene  of  which  was  a wood  of  about 
eight  acres  in  extent,  and  which  he  called  ‘ II  Penseroso.’15  In  the 
centre  of  this,  which  was  intersected  with  many  pleasing  walks,  was  a 
small  Temple,  abounding  with  inscriptions,  calculated  to  excite  reflec- 
tions of  the  most  serious  nature ; while  a clock,  concealed  from  the 
view,  but  which  struck  at  the  end  of  every  minute,  reminded  you  of 

15  At  the  termination  of  one  of  the  walks  were  a male  and  female  scull,  placed  on  a 
sculptured  shelf,  on  a pedestal,  beneath  which  were  the  following  inscriptions,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Soame  Jenyns,  but  whether  truly  or  not,  seems  doubtful : — 


THE  LADY’S  SCULL. 

Blush  not,  ye  fair,  to  own  me! — but  be 
wise, 

Nor  turn  from  sad  mortality  your  eyes ; 

Fame  says,  (and  Fame  alone  can  tell  how 
true) 

I,  once,  was  lovely,  and  belov’d — like  you. 

Where  are  my  vot’ries,  where  my  flatt’rers 
now? 

Fled  with  the  subject  of  each  lover’s  vow. 

Adieu  the  roses  red,  and  lilies  white  ; 

Adieu  those  eyes  that  made  the  darkness 
light ! 

No  more,  alas ! those  coral  lips  are  seen, 

No  longer  breathes  the  fragrant  gale  be- 
tween. 

Turn  from  your  mirror,  and  behold  in  me, 

At  once,  what  thousands  can’t,  or  dare  not 
see. 

Un varnish’d,  I the  real  truth  impart, 

Nor  here  am  placed  but  to  direct  the  heart. 

Survey  me  well  ye  fair  ones,  and  believe 

The  grave  may  terrify,  but  can’t  deceive. 

On  beauty’s  fragile  state  no  more  depend  : 

Here  youth  and  pleasure,  age  and  sorrow 
end. 

Here  drops  the  mask,  here  shuts  the  final 
scene. 

Nor  differs  grave  threescore  from  gay 
fifteen. 

All  press  alike  to  the  same  goal — the  tomb, 

Where  wrinkled  Laura  smiles  at  Chloe’s 
bloom. 

When  coxcombs  flatter,  and  when  fools 
adore, 

Here  learn  the  lesson  to  be  vain  no  more. 

Yet  virtue  still  against  decay  can  arm, 

And  even  lend  mortality  a charm. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  SCULL. 

Why  start? — the  case  is  your’s, — or  will  be 
soon; 

Some  years  perhaps— perhaps  another  noon. 

Life,  at  its  utmost  length,  is  still  a breath. 

And  those  who  longest  dream  must  wake 
in  death. 

Like  you,  I once  thought  every  bliss  secure ; 

And  gold  of  every  ill  the  certain  cure ; 

Till  steep’d  in  sorrow,  and  besieged  with 
pain, 

Too  late  I found  all  earthly  riches  vain. 

Disease  with  scorn  threw  back  the  sordid  fee, 

And  Death  still  answer’d,  ‘ What  is  gold  to 
me?’ 

Fame,  titles,  honours,  next  I vainly  sought ; 

And  fools  obsequious  nursed  the  childish 
thought. 

Circled  with  bribed  applause,  and  pur- 
chas’d praise, 

I built  on  endless  grandeur  endless  days. 

Till  Death  awoke  me  from  my  dream  of 
pride, 

And  laid  a prouder  beggar  by  my  side. 

Pleasure  I courted,  and  obey’d  my  taste ; 

The  banquet  smiled,  and  smiled  the  gay 
repast ; 

A loathsome  carcase  was  my  constant  care. 

And  worlds  were  ransack’d,  but  for  me  to 
share. 

Go  on,  vain  man,  to  luxury  be  firm, 

Yet  know — I feasted  but  to  feast  a worm ! 

Already,  sure,  less  terrible  I seem  : 

And  you,  like  me,  shall  own  that  life’s  a 
dream. 

Farewell ! remember ! nor  my  words  de- 
spise— 

The  only  happy  are  the  only  wise. 

N 2 
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the  departing  hour.  At  a little  distance  from  the  Temple  was  an  open 
building,  in  which  were  two  figures,  designed  [painted  ?]  by  Hayman, 
as  large  as  life,  representing  a Christian  and  an  Unbeliever  in  their 
last  moments ; with  a statue  of  Truth  treading  on  a mask,  and  directing 
the  spectator’s  attention  to  those  interesting  objects.” 18 

Mr.  Tyers  died  in  1767,  and  the  estate  was  sold,  soon  after,  to  the 
Hon.  Peter  King,  “ when,”  says  Manning,  <e  these  grave  conceits  were 
done  away.”  Lord  King,  the  son  of  the  purchaser,  in  1781,  sold  the 
house  and  some  of  the  land  to  James  Whyte,  esq. ; and  he  re-sold 
Denbies,  in  1787,  to  Joseph  Denison,  esq.,  a merchant  and  banker  of 
London,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1806.  His  son, 
William  Joseph  Denison,  esq.,  M.P.  for  West  Surrey,  is  now  owner  of 
this  estate,  which  he  has  much  extended  by  the  purchase  of  land  at  a 
liberal  price  from  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Verulam. 

The  House  is  finely  situated  on  the  verge  of  a lofty  eminence 
adjoining  Ranmer  common.  It  consists  of  a centre  with  wings ; the 
principal  front  being  surmounted  by  a pediment,  in  which  is  a sculpture 
of  the  family  arms.  The  apartments  are  conveniently  disposed,  and 
are  ornamented  with  some  cleverly-executed  paintings,  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  There  is  a beautiful  lawn  and  terrace- 
walk  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; and  the  approach  from  Mickleham, 
which  was  formed  by  the  present  proprietor  of  this  estate,  is  carried 
up  in  a circuitous  direction  through  thick  coppice-woods  stored  with 
game.  The  prospects  include  a delightful  variety  of  scenery;  of 
which  the  more  prominent  features  are  the  groves  and  verdant  slopes 
of  Norbury  and  Mickleham,  the  Box  and  Betchworth  hills,  the  Deep- 
dene  with  its  rich  hanging-woods,  the  town  and  vale  of  Dorking,  the 
Nower  and  Bury  hill,  the  proud  eminence  of  Leith-hill,  and,  far  be- 
yond, the  greater  part  of  Sussex  terminating  the  South-downs.  At  the 
back  of  the  house,  on  Ranmer  common,  are  several  views  in  which 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  characters  are  agreeably  combined. 

Town  of  Dorking. 

In  the  Domesday  book  this  locality  is  called  Dorchinges , an  appella- 
tion which,  in  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  the  British  word  Dor , or  Dwr , signifying  water , and  the  Saxon 
picin^af,  inhabitants,  and  thus  implying  those  who  dwell  upon  the 
Springs  of  water ; the  place  itself  being  “ situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream  called  Pipbrook,  running  into  the  Mole  a little  below  the 
town,  and  on  a spot  abounding  with  springs.”  To  corroborate  this 
etymology,  it  is  remarked  that  the  derivation  of  a name  from  two 
different  languages  was  not  uncommon ; and  that  of  the  county  of 
16  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  563. 
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Dor-chester  is  given  as  one  instance  out  of  divers  others  which  might 
have  been  produced.17 

A different  and,  apparently,  a more  correct  etymology  than  the  above, 
has  been  thus  suggested  by  a correspondent : 18 — <c  Dorking  is  situated 
on  the  Roman  road  leading  from  Arundel  to  London ; but  as  that  road 
(there  is  reason  to  believe),  was  not  formed  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Itineraries.  In  a later  docu- 
ment, however,  in  the  Chorography  of  the  Roman  towns,  &c.,  in 
Britain,  ascribed  to  an  anonymous  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  appellation  Dolocindo ; a name  derived  from  Dol  o cyn 
dwr , which,  in  the  British  language,  means  the  dale  of  springs , — or  of 
primitive,  or  first  water,  and  is  thus  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this 
spot.19  In  several  topographical  works,  the  Roman  road  is  said  to 
have  passed  through  the  church-yard ; yet,  on  an  attentive  examina- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  the  road  merely  crossed  the  north-western 
angle,  and  thence  proceeded  from  west  to  east  behind  the  church  and 
church-yard,  running  parallel  with  the  high-street,  and  between  that 
and  the  stream  [Pip-brook]  before  it  turned  to  the  north,  in  its  course 
to  Mickleham  downs. — Many  Roman  coins  of  various  Emperors  have 
been  found  here,  at  different  times,  chiefly  of  the  smaller  and  least 
valuable  brass ; but  including  silver  ones  of  Tiberius  and  Antoninus.” 

Dorking  is  a market  town  by  prescription.  Its  peculiar  situation 
on  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
western  parts  of  Sussex,  must  very  early  have  rendered  it  of  great 
trading  importance ; as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  at  a later  period,  from 
the  number  of  large  inns  it  contained.80  In  the  Saxon  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  (for  local,  or  perhaps  military  purposes),  separated  into 

17  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  548. 

18  Mr.  Janies  Puttock.  The  name  of  this  town  has  been  frequently,  but  most 
erroneously  spelt  Marking.  How  this  originated  is  uncertain ; but  that  appellation  was 
never  applied  before  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In  the  Domesday  book  it  is 
Dorchinges ; and  in  deeds  of  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  nearly  all  of  the  16th,  centuries,  it 
is  invariably  written  Dorking. 

19  The  Chorography  of  Ravenna  includes  the  names  of  many  places  in  Britain  which 
are  wholly  unnoticed  in  Ptolomy,  Antonine,  the  Notitia,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester.  It 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an  unknown  monk  of  Ravenna,  by  whom 
it  was  first  published.  Salmon  conjectures  that  it  was,  originally,  either  compiled  by 
Gallia  of  Ravenna,  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals  who  commanded  in  Britain,  or  for  his 
use,  at  the  time  immediately  antecedent  to  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  this  Country. 
The  learned  Roger  Gale,  F.R.S.,  published  an  edition  of  Ravenna,  with  notes,  in  1709, 
quarto  ; and  an  abstract  is  given  by  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  JRomana,  folio,  1732. 

20  The  White  Horse  Inn  was  anciently  called  the  Cross  House , and  was  held  of  the 
manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  Clerkenwell ; and  about  two  centuries  ago,  there  were 
lands  at  Dorking,  called  “the  Brotherhood  lands”;  which,  doubtless,  were  the  lands  of 
the  Fraternity  founded  in  the  church. — Among  the  other  old  Inns  (and  of  which  there 
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two  divisions,  namely,  the  East-borough,  and  the  Chipping-borough. 
The  latter,  which  includes  the  west  and  south-west  parts  of  the 
town,  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  market,  which  was 
held  at  the  junction  of  the  East,  West,  and  South  streets  (where  the 
fowl,  or  poultry  market,  is  still  kept),  and  where  formerly  was  the 
bull-ring,  by  the  well.  The  ascent  called  Butter  hill,  rising  from  this 
space,  is  most  probably  a corruption  of  Borough  hill ; a usual  locality 
in  ancient  towns,  and  used  for  public  purposes.21 

It  has  been  said  that  Dorking  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
that  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Canute,  on  his  attaining  the  sove- 
reignty ; yet  both  statements  are  very  questionable.  In  the  Norman 
times,  it  appears  to  have  been  flourishing ; and  the  Domesday  survey 
mentions  four  mills  here ; three  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
one  to  Richard  de  Tonbridge.22 

Dorking  Church. — There  are  no  remains  of  the  Church  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  book ; but  of  that  which  succeeded,  and  was  probably 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  east  end,  now  called 
the  lower  chancel,  still  exists,  and  its  large  window  exhibits  an  elegant 
specimen  of  tracery.  This  church  was  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with 
lateral  aisles,  and  a low  embattled  tower  rising  above  the  roof  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  During  the  lapse  of  centuries 
it  had  sustained  many  incongruous  repairs  and  alterations;  and,  at 

are  still  considerable  remains),  were  the  Chequers  (possibly,  originally  the  Warren  arms), 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Colgate,  a grocer ; — the  Great  Bell , now  a draper’s,  opposite  the 
passage  leading  to  the  church  ; — the  Red  Lion,  formerly  the  Cardinal's  Cap ; — the  George , 
recently  tenanted  as  the  London  and  County  Bank,  and  adjoining  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  now 
a principal  inn ; — the  Old  King's  Head,  a large  building  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
High  street,  now  variously  occupied  ; — and  the  Queen's  Arms,  at  the  adjacent  corner  of  the 
West  street.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole,  and  when 
post-horses  were  the  chief  conveyance  for  travellers,  was,  doubtless,  in  full  trade.  The 
old  bar  still  remains , and  on  the  premises  (which  are,  generally,  in  a greatly-dilapidated 
state),  the  old  sign  is  yet  preserved.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  viz.,  France 
and  England,  quarterly,  encircled  by  the  Garter, — with  the  initials  E.R.  The  supporters 
are,  on  the  dexter  side,  a lion,  ramp,  guard,  crowned  Or ; on  the  sinister,  a red  Dragon : 
above  the  latter,  is  a white  and  red  Rose ; and  on  the  dexter,  a Fleur-de-Lis,  both 
ensigned  with  the  royal  crown.  There  is,  also,  the  date  1591 ; which  corresponds  in 
shewing  the  age  of  this  inn  with  the  same  date  that  appears  carved  on  brackets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bell  yard,  a considerable  way  down  West  street,  and,  apparently,  forming 
a part  of  the  original  buildings. 

21  At  the  present  time  (1846),  Dorking  is  divided  for  parochial  purposes  into  four  ^ 
districts,  viz. — 1st,  West-Betch worth  and  East-borough;  2nd,  Chipping-borough;  3rd, 
Holmwood-borOugh ; and  lastly,  Westcot-borough  and  Milton-borough. 

22  The  mill  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge  was  on  the  stream  at  a place  called  Mount’s  Pond, 
to  the  east  of  Milton-court,  between  Milton-court  mill  and  the  Parsonage  mill.  One  of 
the  crown  mills,  called  the  Lord’s  mill,  was  at  the  foot  of  Mill-lane ; another  was  a little 
lower  on  the  stream  than  that  called  the  Pipbrook  mill,  at  the  north-east  entrance  of 
Dorking  ; and  the  third,  now  called  the  Pixham  mill,  is  at  the  bottom  of  Pixham-lane. 
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length,  becoming  much  dilapidated,  and  from  its  size  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  population  of  the 
parish,  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  rebuild  it,  and  the  necessary  steps 
were  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  expense  was  defrayed  by 
subscription ; and  a grant  of  5007.  was  obtained  from  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  churches.  The  entire 
cost  was  9,32 87.  135.  7 d. 

The  new  church  was  built  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Wm.  McIntosh  Brookes,  architect,  of  London  ; but  has 
little  to  recommend  it  in  respect  to  architectural  beauty.  It  is  con- 
structed, principally,  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco ; but  much  of  the 
old  materials  was  used  up  in  the  walls.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  28th  of  October,  1835 ; and  the  church  was  opened  for 
divine  service  on  the  18th  of  July,  1837.  As  the  old  church,  from 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  around  it,  had  been  entered  by  a 
descent  of  several  steps,  the  new  floor  of  the  body  of  the  church  was 
raised  seven  feet  above  the  old  floor,  (now  appropriated  into  vaults) ; 
but  the  former  chancel  was  left  standing,  and  is  still  occasionally  used 
for  prayers  and  christenings. 

This  edifice,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  consists  of  a nave, 
aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  a square  tower  (containing  eight 
bells  and  a clock),  rising  from  massive  piers  at  the  intersection,  and 
being  surmounted  by  a rather-lofty  octagonal  spire.  The  chief 
entrance  is  from  a large  south  porch;  but  there  is,  also,  a smaller 
porch,  and  a western  doorway.  The  interior  is  capacious,  well  and 
uniformly  pewed,  and  furnished  with  extensive  galleries,  which  are 
supported  on  light-clustered  columns  of  cast-iron.  The  pews  and 
galleries  are  painted  to  resemble  wainscot;  the  fronts  of  the  latter 
being  of  plastic  work : the  area  is  paved.  At  the  head  of  the  steps 
leading  from  the  small  new  chancel  to  the  lower  chancel  is  a glazed 
screen.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  much  too  low  for  good  effect.  At 
the  west  end  is  the  organ-gallery,  and  a good  organ,  which  was  built 
by  Hill ; the  expense,  500  guineas,  being  defrayed  by  a subscription  of 
the  parishioners.  The  following  inscription  is  placed  against  the 
south  wall  of  the  tower:  — 

This  Church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  year  1837,  by  which  means  1026 
additional  sittings  were  obtained;  and  in  consequence  of  a Grant  from  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing 
of  Churches,  675  of  that  number  are  hereby  declared  to  be  Free  and  Unappro- 
priated for  ever,  in  addition  to  774  appropriated  sittings  formerly  provided. 

/pkg  f Rev.  James  Joyce,  M.A.,  Vicar. 

I Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  M.A.,  Curate. 

Mr.  James  Cheesman  1 Churchwardens. 

Mr.  James  Martyr  J 
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The  present  church  will  accommodate  about  eighteen  hundred 
persons.  The  free  sittings  are  chiefly  in  the  middle  aisle  and  at  the 
back  of  the  galleries : those  for  the  National  school  children  are  in 
the  galleries  above  the  organ.23 

Against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave,  is  the  sepulchral  memorial  for  the  late  Earl  of  Rothes.  It 
consists  of  a large  slab  of  black  marble,  faced  by  an  inscribed  tablet, 
surmounted  by  an  urn  upon  a pedestal,  on  which  are  sculptured  the 
family  arms ; the  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  William,  Earl  of  Rothes, 
Baron  Leslie  and  Bamhreigh,  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  Peers  of  Scot- 
land, and  Colonel  of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry  Cavalry  from  their  first  enrolment ; 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  1817,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a constant  residence  in  this  Town  for  twenty-five  years ; 
during  which  eventful  period,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  War  with  Revolu- 
tionary France,  his  Lordship  was  uniformly  actuated  by  a zeal  for  the  public 
good  : and  shone  before  men  an  eminent  example  of  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  of 
reverence  for  the  Civil  and  Religious  Establishments  of  his  country,  of  ardour 
in  his  military  command,  and  of  moderation  and  equity  in  the  local  administra- 
tion of  Justice ; whilst  in  private  life,  he  conciliated  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
classes  by  the  urbanity  of  his  deportment,  by  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  by 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation,  and  by  the  exercise  of  every  conjugal, 
parental,  domestic  and  social  virtue.  The  inhabitants  of  Dorking,  deeply  affected 
at  the  awful  suddenness  of  his  dissolution,  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  them,  and  desirous  to  perpetuate  their  cordial  sense  of  his 
meritorious  character,  have  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected. 

Arms  : — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Arg.  on  a bend  Az.  three  buckles,  Or,  for  Leslie  ; 2nd 
and  3rd,  Or,  a lion  ramp.  Gu.  debruised  by  a ribbon  Sa.  for  Aberneihy : impaling  on  the 
dexter  side,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Az.  three  pelicans,  Arg.  vulning  themselves,  ppr. ; 
2nd  and  3rd,  Gu.  two  demi-belts  paleways,  the  buckles  in  chief,  Arg.  for  Pelham ; and  on 
the  sinister  side,  gyronny  of  eight  Or  and  Sa.  within  a bordure  of  the  first,  charged  with 
eight  crescents  of  the  second,  for  Campbell  of  Donoon.  Supporters : — Two  Griffins,  per 
fesse,  Arg.  and  Gu.  Motto : — Grip  fast. 

Another  slab  of  black  marble  occupies  a similar  position  on  the  left 
side  of  the  arch,  against  which  is  a tablet  supporting  an  elegantly- 

23  In  the  north  gallery  are  the  pews  of  Wm.  Joseph  Denison,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Denbies ; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dendy,  of  Dorking ; and  Charles  Barclay,  esq.,  of  Bury-hill.  In  the 
south  gallery  are  those  of  the  Countess-dowager  of  Rothes,  of  Shrub-hill ; Henry  Thomas 
Hope,  esq.,  of  the  Deepdene ; and  of  the  Messrs.  Hart,  solicitors,  of  Dorking.  The 
Vicarage  pew  is  near  the  reading-desk ; and  adjoining,  is  that  belonging  to  the  Occupiers 
of  Pipbrook  house,  near  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Box-hill. 

The  Organ  was  first  erected  in  the  old  church,  and  used  in  January,  1831.  On  the 
rebuilding  it  was  taken  down  ; and  when  the  new  church  was  completed,  the  organ  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  E.  J.  R.  Russell,  the  organist.  The  stops  are  as  follow : — in  the  Great 
organ,  two  open  diapasons,  stop  diapason,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  cornet,  sesquialtra, 
mixture,  trumpet.  Choir  organ, — stop  diapason,  dulciana,  principal,  flute,  cremona.  Swell 
organ, — two  diapasons,  principal,  trumpet,  hautboy ; with  an  octave  and  a half  of  open 
diapason  pedals. 
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sculptured  urn,  backed  with  a pyramid  of  variegated  marble  enwreathed 
with  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  It  is  thus  inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  Talbot,  of  Chart  Park, 

Esq.,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Knt.  She  dyed 
the  15th  of  May,  1754,  aged  46. 

A good  life  hath  but  few  days  ; but  a good  name  endureth  for  ever. 

Arms  : — Gu.  within  a bordure  engr.  a lion  ramp.  Or,  Talbot;  imp.  1st,  Or,  a chevronel, 
Gu.  and  a chief,  Erm. ; and  2ndly,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  per  pale  Or  and  Gu.  a cross 
pattee,  fitchee,  counterchanged,  Clopham,  of  Warwickshire ; 2nd  and  3rd,  paley  of  four, 
Or  and  Az.  a lion  ramp,  counterchanged,  Cockfield,  of  Essex. 

Under  this  is  a neat  tablet  of  white  marble  framed  with  black,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  : — 

Beneath  the  north  transept  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Thomas  Hart,  gent. 
Vestry  clerk  of  this  parish  for  forty-five  years : who  departed  this  life  March 
20th,  1837,  aged  66  years.  In  his  public  capacity  he  maintained  the  character 
of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  in  private  life  was  distinguished  by  a truly 
Christian  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  a husband,  a parent,  and  a friend. 

This  tablet  was  erected  by  several  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  so  excellent  a friend,  and  conscientious  a public  man. 

On  the  opposite  side,  below  the  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
is  a similar  tablet  thus  inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  George  Feacham,  M.A.,  vicar  of  this 
parish  for  37  years ; who  closed  his  mortal  career  without  reproach,  February 
7th,  1837,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a man  of  great  piety,  distinguished  learning, 
and  most  amiable  manners  ; and  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties  towards 
God  and  man,  has  left  an  example  that  cannot  he  too  extensively  followed. 

On  the  same  wall  is  a small  tablet,  recording  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Fall , who  died  January  25th,  1837,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
Against  the  south  wall  is  a plain  tablet,  thus  inscribed  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Jane,  the  beloved  wife  of  Jeremiah  Pilcher,  of 
Southwark,  Esq.,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Dendy,  esq.,  of  this 
parish : who  after  exhibiting  throughout  her  conduct  a bright  example  of  the 
Christian  character,  by  her  devotion  to  her  God  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  several  relations  of  life,  died  2nd  of  January,  1829  ; aged  forty-five  years. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a plain  tablet,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 

Alfred,  the  beloved  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Cheesman,  whom  God 
mercifully  took  unto  himself,  May  30th,  1836,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age. 

Thou  gav’st,  O Lord,  and  thou  hast  ta’en  away  ; 

For  strength  to  bear  our  grief  to  thee  we  pray ; 

Oh  may  we  meekly  kiss  the  chastening  rod, 

Nor  cease  to  bless  thy  holy  name,  O God. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  another  tablet,  inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sanders,  who  departed  this  life 
December  13th,  1837,  aged  79  years ; and  also  to  the  Memory  of  his  brother, 

Mr.  John  Sanders,  who  departed  this  life  November  24tb,  1838,  aged  73  years : 
both  formerly  of  Pixham  Mill,  where  they  were  born,  and  late  of  Pixham-lane 
House,  where  they  died.  Their  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  Reigate  church- 
yard. 
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In  the  lower  chancel  are  hatchments  of  the  Howard,  Talbot , and 
other  families.84  On  the  south  side  is  an  old  pulpit  of  an  hexagonal 
form,  enwrought  with  ornamental  carving,  and  made  in  the  year  1637  ; 
about  which  time  many  alterations  were  made  here  by  the  puritans 
in  the  arrangements  for  divine  worship. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  a plain  tablet,  thus  inscribed : — 

Underneath  lie  the  remains  of  Samuel  Dendy,  Gent.,  who  departed  this  life 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1740,  in  the  5lst  year  of  his  age.  William  and  James, 
grandsons  of  the  said  Mr.  Dendy,  were  interr’d  here  November  the  8th,  1751. 
Rebecca  Dendy,  died  March  12th,  1758,  aged  72  days.  Jane , wife  of  Samuel 
Dendy,  died  Nov.  24th,  1783,  aged  83  years.  Samuel  Dendy,  Gent.,  died  Sept. 

3rd,  1793,  aged  71  years.  Jane  Dendy , died  Jan.  6th,  1807,  aged  79  years. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  an  elegantly-sculptured  mural  monument,  of 
variegated  marbles,  thus  inscribed : — 

Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Abraham  Tucker,  of  Betch- 
worth  Castle,  esq.,  who  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1774,  aged  69. — And  of  Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  Barker, 
esq.,  late  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  She  died  the  7th  of  May,  1754,  in 
the  43rd  year  of  her  age. 


21  From  this  chancel,  between  the  two  flights  of  steps  leading  into  it,  is  an  entrance  to 
the  vaults.  The  burial-place  of  the  Howards  is  below  the  vestry,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
transept.  Here,  with  great  funereal  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1815, 
was  interred  Charles  Howard,  the  11th  Duke  of  Norfolk;  upon  whose  coffin  was 
affixed  a plate  of  silver,  gilt,  on  which  were  engraven  his  arms  and  this  inscription  : — 

Depositum 

Illustrissimi  Frincipis 
Caroli  Howard,  Ducis  de  Norfolk, 

Comitis  Mareschalli  Anglise 
Jure  Hsereditaris : 

Comitis  iterum  de  Arundel  et  Surrey  ; 

Baronis  de  Fitzalan,  Clun,  Oswaldestre, 
et  Maltravers,  &c.  &c. 

Qui  diem  obiit  supremam 
Die  Decemb.  xvimo.  Annoque  Sacro 
MDCCCXV. 

Annum  agens  Septuagesimum. 


In  a vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  deposited  the  earthly  remains  of  the 
much-esteemed  and  highly-lamented  Mr.  Robert  Best  Ede,  the  sole  Proprietor  of 
this  work  ; who,  after  a few  weeks’  severe  illness,  departed  this  life  on  September  the  21st, 
1845,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age ; and  was  buried  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  He 
was  a native  of  Leatherhead,  but  became  a resident  at  Dorking  when  conducting  the 
business  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Langley,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  to  whose  only  daughter, 
Eliza,  he  was  married  in  March,  1832 ; and  has  left  one  son.  His  activity  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  several  occupations  of  a bookseller,  printer,  and  dispensing  chemist,  pro- 
cured him  many  friends  ; and  his  integrity,  liberal  disposition,  and  frank  and  unaffected 
kindness,  occasioned  his  loss  to  be  deeply  regretted  by  every  person  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance. 
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At  the  south-east  angle  is  a handsome  tablet,  thus  inscribed : — 

Near  this  place,  interred  in  a vault,  lie  the  remains  of  George  Penne,  Esq., 
a gentleman  prematurely  called  to  eternity,  to  the  regret  of  all  that  knew  him. 

He  had  in  him  the  seeds  of  all  social  virtues,  humanity,  integrity,  friendship, 
benevolence,  charity  ; the  objects  of  which  several  virtues  sincerely  lament  his 
death.  He  died  6th  of  April,  Anno  Dom.  1744,  aged  22.  At  a period  of  life  when 
This  world’s  attractions  bloom  in  every  hope, 

When  he  unripen’d  hastening  death  did  cope. 

Near  the  above  is  a brass-plate,  inserted  in  the  south  wall,  recording 
the  memory  of  that  erudite  scholar  and  critic,  Jeremiah  Markland, 
who  during  many  years  resided  at  Milton-court,  near  Dorking.  It  is 
thus  inscribed : — 

Jeremiah  Markland,  A.M. ; was  born  the  29th  October,  1693 ; educated  in 
the  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London ; and  elected  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Unambitious  of  the  rewards  and  honours  which  his 
abilities  and  application  might  have  obtained  for  him  in  the  learned  profession, 
he  chose  to  pass  his  life  in  a liberal  retirement.  His  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was  employed  in  correcting  and  explaining  the 
best  antient  authors  ; and  more  particularly  in  illustrating  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

To  these  rational  pursuits  he  sacrificed  every  worldly  view  ; contented  with  the 
inward  pleasure  resulting  from  such  studies,  and  from  the  public  and  private 
assistance  which  they  enabled  him  to  communicate  to  others.  But,  above  all, 
his  uncommon  learning  confirmed  in  the  highest  degree  his  hopes  of  a happier 
life  hereafter.  He  died  at  Milton,  in  this  parish,  the  7th  day  of  July,  17 76. 25 


25  Jeremiah  Markland,  an  eminent  critic  and  writer  on  Philology,  spent  the  latter 
part  of  a long  life,  in  literary  retirement,  at  Milton-court,  in  this  parish,  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  Evelyns,  but  then  tenanted  by  a person  named  Rose.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
children  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Markland,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Childwall,  in  Lancashire ; to  whom 
the  poem  intituled  “ Pteryplegia,  or  the  Art  of  Shooting  Flying,”  has  been  frequently,  yet 
erroneously,  attributed ; it  having  been  a juvenile  production  of  his  relative,  Abraham 
Markland,  afterwards  D.D.,  and  above  thirty  years  master  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 
When  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  in  1704,  he  was  admitted  a scholar  at  Christ’s  Hospital ; 
and  in  1710,  a student  at  St.  Peter’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a fellowship 
in  1717.  During  some  years  he  was  employed  as  an  academical  tutor;  and  in  1728,  was 
engaged  as  a private  tutor  by  William  Strode,  esq.,  of  Northaw,  Herts,  with  whom  he 
resided  about  two  years,  and  then  travelled  in  France,  and  the  Austrian  and  Dutch 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  again  became  a collegian,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  At  a subsequent  period,  he  undertook  the 
education  of  the  son  of  his  former  pupil ; and  that  being  completed,  about  1752,  he  settled 
at  Milton-court,  where  he  continued  in  much  seclusion,  being  depressed  by  the  gout  and 
other  infirmities,  until  his  decease  in  July,  1776,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. — 
Nearly  all  the  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Markland  relate  to  the  languages  and  poetry 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1723,  he  published  a “ Critical  Epistle,”  in  Latin,  to 
Dr.  Francis  Hare,  containing  emendations  of  passages  in  the  Works  of  Horace,  and  other 
classic  writers.  An  edition  of  the  “ Sylvce,”  or  Minor  Poems  of  Statius,  in  1828,  is  one 
of  the  works  on  which  is  founded  his  literary  fame ; and  to  this  may  be  added  his  editions 
of  three  of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides,  viz. — “ Supplices  Mulieres,” — “ Iphigenia  in 
Aulide,” — and  “ Iphigenia  in  Taurus .”  Musgrave’s  edition  of  “ Euripidis  Hyppolytus” 
was,  also,  enriched  by  his  notes  and  various  readings.  This  erudite  scholar,  also,  furnished 
many  critical  remarks  to  the  classical  publications  of  other  writers. 
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There  is  one  other  tablet  in  this  chancel,  recording  the  memory  of 
John  Middleton,  esq.,  late  of  Montham,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ; 
who  died  November  1,  1745,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.26 

Near  the  middle  of  the  area,  in  this  chancel,  is  a small  font,  (or 
bason),  on  a baluster  column ; and  against  the  north  wall,  two  large 
tables  of  benefactions  are  affixed. 

When  the  church  was  rebuilt,  a new  and  handsome  octagonal  font, 
of  freestone  (which  stands  in  the  nave),  was  constructed  at  a cost  of 
about  200/.,  subscribed  by  the  neighbouring  gentry ; whose  arms  were 
sculptured  and  emblazoned  on  the  shields  that  ornamented  the  upper 
part.  But  all  these  heraldic  distinctions  have  been  recently  obliterated 
by  order  of  the  archdeacon  of  Surrey. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  are 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  The  former  was  obtained  from  the 
Netherlands  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  at  the  time  of  rebuilding 
the  church,  and  is  curiously  and  elegantly  enriched  with  carving.  It 
is  an  octagon,  supported  by  a column  of  the  same  form,  and  is  entered 
by  a winding  flight  of  steps.  In  front  is  an  alto-relievo  of  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  cloak  with  a beggar ; and  at  each  angle  are  small  full- 
length  figures,  (possibly  of  saints),  male  and  female : a range  of  demi- 
angels  surrounds  the  lower  part. 

There  are  numerous  tombs  and  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  the 
church-yard;  and  also  the  mausoleum  of  the  Talbots , which  stands 
within  the  angle  between  the  north  transept  and  the  lower  chancel. 
This  was  erected  by  Henry  Talbot,  esq.,  of  Chart  park,  in  the  autumn 
of  1758.  It  is  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  and  at  the  west  end  is 
a pediment  supported  on  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  distin- 
guished by  a sculpture  of  the  family  arms. 

Rectory. — From  the  words  “Ibi  Ecclesia  ” in  the  Domesday  book,  Manning  infers  that 
the  Church  at  Dorking  was  endowed  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey ; — and  “ it  was 
one  of  those,”  he,  continues,  (“  so  far  at  least  as  our  accounts  of  it  go  back),  which  were 
deemed  sine-cure  Rectories,  because  the  Rector  had  the  power  of  intitling  a Vicar  to 
officiate  under  him.”  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  names  of  three  rectors  only,  viz., 
John  de  Warren,  John  de  Malmesbury,  and  Robert  de  Balne,  are  recorded  in  the  registers 
of  the  diocese ; and  they  all  occur  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 


26  For  other  commemorative  inscriptions  that  were  in  the  old  church,  we  must  refer  to 
Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  585 — 589.  Among  them  are  recorded  Edward, 
4th  Lord  Yaux,  of  Harrowden,  who  died  in  1661  ; and  his  wife  Elizabeth , daughter  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  widow  of  William  Knowles,  1st  earl  of  Banbury ; — Frances , 
Lady  Stowrton , wife  of  William,  lord  Stowrton,  ob.  Jan.  5,  1662  ; — Sir  Richard  Lech- 
ford,  knt.,  ob.  Sept.  14,  1671 ; — the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  of  Greystock  Castle,  ob. 
March  31,  1713;  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Tattershall,  esq.,  ob.  Nov.  7,  1695; 
— the  Hon.  Henry  Chas.  Howard,  (son  and  heir  of  the  former,)  ob.  June  10,  1728  ; and 
Mary , his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Hailward,  of  Ireland,  ob.  Oct.  7,  1747  ; — Mary  Ann 
Howard , wife  of  Charles  Howard,  jun.,  esq.,  and  daughter  of  John  Coppinger,  esq.,  of 
Ireland  ; ob.  May  28,  1768,  in  child-bed. 
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In  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  (20th  Edward  I.),  and  likewise  in  that  of  Bishop  Beau- 
fort (temp.  Henry  IV.),  this  Rectory  is  valued  at  100  marcs  per  annum,  including  its 
dependant  chapelry  of  Capel.  Its  early  patrons  were  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lewes  ; 
by  whom,  apparently,  at  the  request  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Reigate,  under  the  letters  patent  of  the 
king  granted  in  1334.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution,  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  his  33rd  year, 
gave  the  rectory  of  Dorking  to  William,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham ; from  whose  family 
it  was  conveyed,  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress,  into  that  of  the  Earls  of  Peterborough ; 
and  was  sold,  under  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  April,  1677,  to  Sir  John  Parsons,  knt., 
alderman  of  London,  and  lord-mayor  in  1703.  His  son  Humphrey,  (also  an  alderman  of 
London,  and  twice  lord-mayor,  viz.,  in  1730  and  1740),  left  two  daughters  coheiresses ; 
and  on  a partition  of  the  estates,  this  rectory  became  vested  in  John,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Hind  Cotton,  bart.,  (who,  in  August,  1745,  had  married  Ann,  one  of  the  coheiresses), 
and  was  by  that  gentleman  disposed  of  by  auction,  in  1766. 

The  Vicarage  of  Dorking  is  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  and  was  rated 
in  the  Taxation  of  Henry  the  Eighth  at  14 1.  13s.  per  annum; 

and  appears  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  then  charged  with  tenths  to 
the  king;  paying,  also,  2s.  1 d.  for  procurations  and  synodals.  The 
patronage  is  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  vicarial  rent-charge,  as 
awarded  under  the  recent  tithe-commutation  act,  is  540/.27  The  pre- 
sent Vicarage-house,  which  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town, 
was  formerly  called  Sonde-Place , from  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  Sondes  family.28 

Vicars  of  Dorking  in  and  since  the  year  1800 : — 

Samuel  Gooding.  Instituted  Feb.  5th,  1767  : died  Feb.  3rd, 
1800,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

George  Feacham,  A.M.  Instituted  in  1800  :89  died  February 
7th,  1837. 

James  Joyce,  A.M.  Instituted  March  3rd,  1837. 

The  Registers  commence  in  1538 ; and  are  nearly  perfect.30 

27  The  chief  lay-impropriators  are,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baron  Decies ; and  Henry 
Thomas  Hope,  Charles  Barclay,  William  John  Evelyn,  William  Coleman  (of  Buxton, 
Derbyshire),  and  John  Adee  Curtis,  esqrs. 

28  This  House,  together  with  8 a.  2 r.  38  p.  of  land  about  it  (given  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk),  is  now  attached  to  the  living  of  Dorking  as  a residence  for  the  vicar.  The  old 
vicarage-house,  in  Back-lane,  badly  situated,  and  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  incapable  of 
repair,  was  sold  under  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  reign  ; 
and  the  proceeds  applied  towards  the  purchase  of  the  new  vicarage-house.  The  rest  of 
the  purchase-money  was  made  up  by  a loan  from  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty. 
This  was  effected  in  the  year  1839. 

29  In  the  same  year,  that  gentleman  was  married  to  Miss  Susanna  Warneford,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Warneford.  He  had  been  presented  to  the  living  by  her 
sister.  Miss  Sarah  Warneford,  who  then  held  it  pro  hoc  vice. 

30  Among  the  entries  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  burials  of  numerous 
Foundlings  are  recorded.  In  1759,  the  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  Foundlings  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  population  was  as  three  to  four ; the  number  of  the  former  in  that  year  being 
twenty-seven,  and  of  the  latter,  thirty-six ; the  whole  number  of  interments  registered 
being  sixty-three.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  down  to  the  year  1790,  infants 
were  sent  to  be  wet-nursed  at  Dorking  from  the  Foundling  hospital,  in  London.  In  the 
16th  and  1 7th  centuries,  frequent  ravages  were  made  here  by  the  plague. 
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Charitable  Benefactions. — The  earliest  Benefaction  now  known  to  be  connected 
with  Dorking,  arose  from  a grant  of  1000/.  made  about  1625,  by  Henry  Smith,  esq.,  aider- 
man  of  London,  whose  charities  have  been  so  often  noticed  in  our  preceding  volumes. 
With  that  sum  an  estate  was  purchased  at  Bottesford,  in  Leicestershire,  consisting  of  a 
farm-house,  a mill,  and  several  small  pieces  of  land,  amounting  in  all  to  154|  acres.  In 
the  year  1770  (10th  George  III.),  an  act  of  inclosure  for  Bottesford  was  obtained ; and 
under  its  provisions,  certain  allotments  were  awarded  in  lieu  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
charity  in  the  common-fields ; and  those  allotments,  together  with  thirteen  acres  of  old 
inclosure,  constitute  the  present  estate ; the  whole  making  an  aggregate  of  144  acres  of 
ground,  a dwelling-house,  barns,  and  other  necessary  buildings.  Until  the  year  1689,  the 
management  of  this  property  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Smith’s  trustees ; but  it  was  then 
relinquished  to  the  parish  officers  of  Dorking.  The  rental  has  been  progressively 
advanced,  and  the  premises  are  now  held  by  Mr.  Day  bell,  on  a lease  for  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  years,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1830,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
172/.  16s.  This  parish  also  partakes  of  the  general  charities  of  Mr.  Smith,  derivable 
from  an  estate  purchased  at  Longs tock,  in  Hampshire ; the  allotment  from  which,  in  1844, 
amounted  to  32/.  9s.  Both  sums  are  expended  in  tickets  for  bread,  meat,  or  clothing. 

The  Almshouses , on  Cotmandene. — In  the  year  1677,  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  of  the 
Deepdene,  and  Sir  Adam  Brown,  of  Betchworth-castle,  granted  to  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  this  parish,  a license  to  erect  an  Almshouse  “ upon  the  north  end  of  the 
common  or  waste  land  called  Cotman  Deane,”  in  Dorking,  and  also  a lease  of  the  land, 
(about  forty  perches),  at  a pepper-corn  rent,  for  two  thousand  years  from  Michaelmas, 
1676.  The  building,  containing  eighteen  apartments,  was  accordingly  raised ; but  in  the 
first  instance,  there  was  no  endowment  for  its  inmates.  At  length,  Mrs.  Susannah  Smith, 
widow,  who  possessed  a freehold  and  copyhold  estate  at  Betchworth  and  Brockham, 
bequeathed  her  property  to  Lady  Mary  Lanesborough ; first,  for  payment  of  her  debts, 
and  secondly,  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  for  charitable  purposes.  This  bequest  became 
the  subject  of  a suit  in  Chancery;  and  under  an  order  of  that  court,  the  clear  profits  of  the 
estates  were,  in  December,  1718,  ordered  to  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  “of  the 
poor  old  men  and  women  in  the  hospital  at  Cotman  Deane.”  The  last  application  for  the 
appointment  of  receivers  by  the  court  was  made  in  August,  1772.  At  present,  the  monies 
are  received  and  expended  by  Mr.  James  White,  of  Dorking,  as  acting  trustee  of  the 
charity  estates  belonging  to  the  almshouses.  An  addition  to  the  income  was  made  in 
1831,  by  Richard  Lowndes,  esq.,  of  Rose-hill,  who  purchased  320/.  in  the  Reduced 
Consols,  and  gave  the  interest,  3/.  12s.  per  annum,  in  perpetuity  to  the  alms-people.  The 
total  average  revenue  amounts  to  about  42/.  yearly ; of  which,  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds  are  expended  in  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  taxes,  repairs,  and  other  contingent 
disbursements  : the  remainder  is  distributed  in  equal  proportions  among  the  eighteen  alms- 
men and  women,  at  different  times ; each  individual  receiving  on  the  average,  about 
1/.  18s.  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  inmates  derive  some  further  benefits  from  a gift 
made  by  Wm.  Ansell,  esq.,  of  200/.  stock,  in  the  three  per  cent  Consols,  in  1830 ; and  of 
700/.,  in  the  same  stock,  given  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  John  Sanders  in  1839,  the  dividends 
being  expended  in  their  behalf. 

In  1725,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fenwicke  left,  by  will,  to  the  parish  of  Dorking,  the  sum  of 
800/.  for  the  purchase  of  landed  property  ; the  proceeds  from  which  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  apprenticing  poor  children,  and  preferring  in  marriage  such  maid-servants  as  should 
have  lived  and  behaved  well  for  seven  years  in  any  one  service ; the  surplus  to  be  disposed 
of  among  the  poor.  With  the  money  thus  bequeathed,  and  an  additional  40/.,  a messuage 
and  farm  called  Fordlandt  comprising,  by  estimation,  eighty  acres,  was  purchased  at 
Albury,  in  this  county.  This  estate  is  now  occupied  by  Henry  Drummond  esq.,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  60/. ; which  is  applied  in  the  manner  directed.  Very  few  applications,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  terms  of  the  donation,  occur  for  marriage  portions. 

About  twenty-three  acres  of  marsh-land  at  Chislet,  in  Kent,  appear  to  have  been  also 
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left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cosen,  formerly  vicar  of  Dorking : 
and  the  rent,  which  at  the  present  time  is  81/.  per  annum,  is  distributed  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  Bottesford  estate. 

A bequest  of  6s.  yearly,  made  by  William  Hutton  in  1706,  and  payable  from  a copyhold 
messuage  in  the  manor  of  Brockham,  is  laid  out  in  penny  loaves  every  Good  Friday,  and 
distributed  in  the  church  among  the  most  needy  poor. 

In  1807,  Thomas  Summers  bequeathed  the  sum  of  100Z.  to  the  churchwardens,  &c.,  in 
trust;  and  with  that  legacy  was  purchased  134Z.  11s.  7 d.  three  percent.  Consols;  the 
interest  of  which,  viz.,  4Z.  Os.  8 d.,  is  expended  in  bread  for  the  poor,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  yearly. — There  is,  also,  a rent-charge  of  lZ.  per  annum  on  a slip  of  land  called 
Poor  Folks’  Close  (near  Dorking’s  Glory),  now  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Thomas  Hope, 
esq.,  which  is  distributed  to  forty  poor  widows. 

Independent  Chapel. — In  West-street  stands  the  Independent 
chapel,  which  is  a large  brick  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  eight 
hundred  persons.  This  is,  probably,  the  oldest  non-conformist  church 
in  Surrey,  and  originated  on  the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, a.d.  1662.  In  consequence  of  that  act  of  parliament,  the 
Rev.  John  Wood  resigned  his  living  at  North  Chapel,  Sussex,  and 
resided  at  Westcot,  on  a small  estate  which  belonged  to  him.  He 
preached  at  Dorking,  and  collected  a numerous  congregation ; which 
has  remained  to  the  present  time. 

The  old  chapel,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1719,  being  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  and  much  too  small  for  the  increased  population  of 
the  district,  was  taken  down  in  1834,  and  a new  edifice  built  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Shearburn,  of  Dorking,  under  the  superintendence  of  William 
Hopperton,  esq.,  architect,  of  London.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1834 ; and  the  chapel  was  opened  for 
divine  worship  on  the  11th  of  March,  1835.81 

On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a neat  white-marble  tablet  in  memory 
of  the  Rev.  John  Whitehouse  ; and  on  the  left,  a corresponding  one 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Dawson. 

In  the  left  aisle  is  a large  tablet,  of  black  marble,  surmounted  by 
armorial  bearings.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

To  the  Memory  of  Richard  Fuller,  esq.,  of  the  Rookery,  in  this  County,  who 
departed  this  life  January  2nd,  1782,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

The  Rev.  John  Moore,  died  September  26th,  1774,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Susannah  Fuller,  wife  of  Richard  Fuller,  esq.,  who  died  April  11th,  1789,  aged 
fifty -four  years. 

Here  are  various  tablets  in  memory  of  old  and  respected  inhabitants 
of  this  parish ; among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mrs . Mary  Alexander , 
who  “ left  this  world  extensively  known,  honoured,  and  beloved,”  on 
March  26th,  1833,  in  her  92nd  year; — John  Young,  esq.,  ob.  August 
12th,  1816,  set.  69  years; — Heathfield  Young,  esq.,  ob.  May  9th, 
31  The  Organ,  built  by  Pistos,  was  formerly  in  the  chapel-royal  at  Brighton. 
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1836,  set.  57  ; — Mrs . Mary  Young,  ob.  October  17th,  1837,  in  her 
90th  year; — and  others. 

Several  learned  men  have  been  ministers  of  this  chapel.  Amongst 
those  who  deserve  special  notice,  are  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  A.M., 
author  of  “ Self-Knowledge,”  and  other  works ; and  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Kippis,  D.D.,  the  biographer  of  Doddridge,  and  chief  editor  of  the 
enlarged  edition  of  “ Biographia  Britannica.” 88 — The  Sunday  Schools 
connected  with  this  place  of  worship  are  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and 
contain  nearly  four  hundred  children. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a Wesleyan  chapel  in  this  town ; and  a 
meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends , for  whom,  also,  a new  chapel 
is  now  building  on  the  Rose-hill  estate. 

The  British  Schools. — In  the  year  1842,  British  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were 
established  at  Dorking,  at  an  outlay  of  nearly  800?. ; towards  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  granted  the  sum  of  130?.  These  schools  are 
periodically  visited  by  a Government  Inspector,  whose  reports  are  very  favourable.  The 
number  of  children  receiving  daily  instruction  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy. — The 
National  Schools,  (near  the  Mint),  afford  education  to  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
boys  and  girls ; and  at  the  Infant  School,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  instructed. 

The  Union  Workhouse . — This  building,  which  stands  upon  elevated 
ground  near  the  town,  and  adjacent  to  the  Horsham  road,  was  com- 
menced in  October,  1839,  and  completed  in  1841.  It  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wm.  Shearburn,  architect,  of  Dorking,  under 
a contract  taken  by  Mr.  Singer  Hyde,  builder,  of  Broadwater,  near 
Worthing,  for  the  sum  of  5785/.  The  principal  part  is  of  red  brick, 
with  composition  string  courses ; but  the  entrance-front  is  stuccoed. 
In  the  interior  arrangements,  convenience  and  economy  of  space, 
facility  of  inspection  and  access,  and  efficiency  of  classification,  were 
the  main  objects  kept  in  view ; together  with  due  attention  to  venti- 
lation and  to  cleanliness,  water  being  supplied  in  every  part,  and 
baths  provided  for  each  sex.  In  the  central  division  is  the  governor’s 
parlour,  &c.,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  yards  can  be  inspected. 
On  the  right,  are  the  men’s  day  rooms,  larder,  &c. ; and  on  the  left, 
the  women’s  apartments,  arranged  in  a similar  manner ; with  sleeping 
rooms  on  each.  At  the  back,  are  the  dining  hall  and  chapel,  together 


32  The  following  extract  from  the  old  Church-book  furnishes  the  names  of  those  who 
have  successively  filled  the  ministerial  office  here : — 
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with  the  sick  wards,  lying-in  rooms,  school  rooms,  &c.  Including 
children,  this  building  contains  sufficient  accommodation  for  250 
persons. — The  Union  comprises  the  following  eight  parishes,  namely, 
Abinger,  Dorking,  Effingham,  Leigh,  Mickleham,  Newdigate,  Ockley, 
and  Wotton. 

The  situation  of  Dorking,  both  in  respect  to  its  own  vale,  and  to 
the  bold  heights  and  eminences  that  surround  it,  is  very  peculiar ; and 
but  few  places  can  compete  with  it,  in  regard  to  the  variety,  beauty, 
and  extent  of  the  prospects  which  its  neighbourhood  commands. 
Behind  the  town,  on  the  south,  is  a particular  spot,  distinguished  by  a 
clump  of  firs,  that  has  locally  obtained  the  name  of  Dorking’s  Glory , 
from  the  splendour  of  the  scenery  overlooked  from  its  brow.  At  a 
short  distance,  yet  further  to  the  south,  the  views  over  the  Holmwood, 
and  lower  parts  of  the  county  extending  towards  Sussex,  are  very  fine. 

There  are  many  good  houses  and  respectable  shops  in  the  High- 
street,  in  which,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Red  Lion  inn,  formerly  stood 
the  market-house,  and  quasi  town-hall.  This  was  an  old  building 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  wherein  the  assizes  were  frequently  held 
in  the  17  th  century.  In  the  year  1813,  it  was  taken  down  under  a 
promise  from  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  (who  had  obtained  political 
influence  here),  that  a new  market-house  should  be  erected  at  his  own 
cost.  The  designs  were  prepared,  but  on  the  decease  of  the  duke,  his 
executors  declined  proceeding  with  the  work,  unless  authorized  by  a 
court  of  law.  Subsequently,  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled  agreed 
to  accept  1007.  (derived  from  the  sale  of  the  old  materials),  in  settle- 
ment of  their  claim ; and  the  money  was  applied  towards  improving  the 
pavements.  The  weekly  markets  are  on  Thursdays ; and  on  the  2nd 
Thursday  in  every  month,  an  additional  market  is  held  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  true  Dorking  fowls,  a peculiar  breed,  distinguished  by 
their  five  claws  and  fine  flavour,  are  now  scarce ; and  are  reported  to 
degenerate  when  removed  from  this  locality.  They  are  both  white 
and  partridge-coloured ; and  were  thought  by  Manning  to  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  by  the  Romans;  Columella , in  his  Husbandry, 
describing  “fowls  answering  to  these.”33 — An  Assembly  or  Ball-room 
was  annexed  to  the  Red  Lion  about  the  year  1820;  where  concerts 
and  other  entertainments  are  occasionally  introduced.  Here,  likewise, 
the  Horticultural  Society  has  its  exhibitions. 

This  town  is  efficiently  supplied  with  good  water  from  a spring  and 
water-works.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1739,  it  was  first  ordered  by  the 
vestry  that  307.  should  be  expended  on  a water-engine  for  the  use  of 
the  parish;  and  in  August,  1740,  a further  sum  was  ordered  to  be 
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paid  for  the  water-engine.  Here  are  works,  also,  for  the  supply  of 
Gas , which  was  first  introduced  at  Dorking  in  1835.  Near  the  brook, 
below  the  church  eastward,  is  a small  tan-yard. 

The  town  was  paved,  or  pitched  rather,  (that  is,  laid  with  large 
pebbles,  the  ends  uppermost),  prior  to  1649.  In  the  present  century, 
many  improvements  have  been  effected,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants; — thus,  in  1812,  about  320/. 
was  expended;  and  in  1813-14,  about  600/.  was  laid  out  in  altering  the 
south  entrance. — Large  cellars,  colloquially  termed  caves,  dug  out  of 
the  sand  rock  upon  which  the  town  is  built,  are  attached  to  many  of 
the  houses.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  on  the  left  side  of  Butter- 
hill  ; and  at  the  bottom,  a depth  probably  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet, 
is  a spring  of  pure  water.  This  cave  is  said  to  extend  under  the 
house  (now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Whitehouse),  that  was  inhabited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mason,  whilst  writing  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Self- 
Knowledge. — Mr.  John  Hoole,  the  learned  translator  of  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
and  Metastasio,  was,  also,  a resident  in  this  neighbourhood  during  his 
latter  years ; and  on  his  decease  in  August,  1802,  he  was  buried  in 
Dorking  church-yard. 

The  Rose-hill  estate,  with  its  spacious  mansion,  which  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascent  of  Butter-hill,  has  become  divided  property, 
Richard  Lowndes,  esq.,  its  former  owner,  having  sold  it  to  William 
Newland,  esq.,  of  Guildford,  in  1831.  Several  pleasant  Villas,  with 
large  gardens  annexed,  have  been  built  upon  the  grounds. 

At  the  east  end  of  Dorking  is  Shrub-Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Countess- 
dowager  of  Rothes ; to  which  a considerable  extent  of  ground  is  at- 
tached, bounded  by  Cotmandene.  The  house,  which  is  principally 
of  red  brick,  and  has  evidently  been  twice  added  to,  was,  in  Charles 
the  First’s  time,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Daye,  a solicitor.  In  the  last 
century,  this  estate  was  the  property,  successively,  of  the  lord  Berke- 
ley, of  Stratton ; Henry  Grenville,  esq.,  ambassador  at  Constantinople ; 
Chas.  Shaw,  esq.;  lord  Cathcart;  Chas.  Manningham,  esq.;  John  Smith 
Bugden,  esq.,  of  an  ancient  family  in  this  parish  ; Wm.  Marriott,  esq. ; 
and  of  the  late  earl  of  Rothes,  who  purchased  it  in  1792. 

Cotmandene  is  an  open  and  pleasant  common  of  about  twelve  acres 
in  extent,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
woods  and  premises  of  the  Deepdene.  Salmon  supposes  that  it  was 
anciently  occupied  as  a camp,  the  ground  being  high  and  commanding, 
and  suitable  for  the  protection  of  a military  way.  This  spot  is  appro- 
priated to  the  recreation  and  amusements  of  the  populace;  and 
shows  of  different  kinds  are  occasionally  located  upon  it. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  north,  are  extensive  Chalk- 
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pits,  with  several  large  kilns  for  reducing  the  chalk  into  lime.  The 
Dorking  lime,  which  is  much  valued  by  builders  for  its  property  of 
hardening  under  water,  is  said  to  have  been  first  extensively  used  in 
the  metropolis,  in  building  Somerset-house  and  the  Bank.  Many 
curious  fossils  have  been  found  in  these  excavations. 


Borough  of  Milton,  or  Midleton. — There  was  a distinct  manor  in 
Dorking  parish  named  Mildetone,  which  is  thus  described  in  the 
Domesday  book : — 

“Baldwin  holds  of  William  (Fitz-Ansculf)  Mildetone , which  Uluric  held  of  King 
Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  at  6 hides  : now  at  4^  hides.  The  arable  land  consists  of 
5 carucates.  There  is  in  the  demesne  1 carucate ; and  there  are  ten  villains,  and  nine 
bordars,  with  4 carucates.  There  are  four  bondmen  ; and  one  mill  at  2 shillings ; and  2 
acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  9 hogs  for  pannage,  and  10  hogs  for  herbage.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Edward,  it  was  valued  at  70  shillings  ; subsequently,  at  60  shillings ; 
and  the  same  at  present. — In  the  hundred  of  Copthorne  are  2 hides  pertaining  to  this 
manor,  valued  at  20  shillings.” 

In  the  reign  of  John,  this  manorial  estate  was  transferred  from  the 
family  of  Paganel,  (which  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  that 
of  Fitz-Ansculf),  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  to  John  de  Somery. 
In  the  9th  of  Edward  the  Second,  Milton  belonged  to  the  prioress 
and  nuns  of  Kilbourn ; and  after  the  suppression  of  that  convent, 
Henry  the  Eighth  annexed  this  manor  to  the  Honour  of  Hampton- 
court.  Queen  Mary  settled  it,  with  other  estates,  on  the  restored 
monastery  of  Shene,  which  was  a second  time  suppressed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  After  some  temporary  grants, 
that  Queen  conveyed  it,  by  letters  patent  dated  March  the  14th,  1599, 
O.S.,  to  George  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Long-Ditton,  to  hold  of  the  Honour 
of  Hampton-court,  as  one-fortieth  part  of  a knight’s  fee,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  40  shillings.  It  descended,  with  other  estates,  to  Sir  Frederick 
Evelyn,  who  died  seised  of  this  manor  in  1803;  and  his  representative, 
William  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Wotton,  is  the  present  owner. 

The  old  mansion  called  Milton- Court,  which  in  respect  to  age,  may 
be  referred  to  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  is  a strongly- 
built  fabric  of  red  brick,  of  two  stories  high.  The  rooms  are  large, 
and  the  stair-case  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  form  and  solidity  of 
its  rails  and  balusters.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  learned  Jeremiah 
Markland  resided.  This  building  is  attached  to  a farm  of  about  230 
acres ; and  at  at  short  distance,  immediately  in  front,  is  Milton-court 
mill,  and  a broad  expanse  of  water  supplied  by  the  Pipbrook. 

On  Milton-heath,  upon  an  elevated  spot  by  the  road-side,  north- 
wards, is  an  ancient  Tumulus,  now  distinguished  by  a clump  of  firs ; 
and  near  it,  is  War  field. 
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Bury-Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guildford  road,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  Dorking,  is  a considerable  eminence  which 
gives  name  to  the  pleasant  seat  of  Charles  Barclay,  esq.,  a lineal 
descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  celebrated  apologist  for  the  Quakers. 
It  was  formerly  considered  as  part  of  the  waste  of  the  manor  of 
Milton ; but  was  inclosed  and  planted  (chiefly  with  Scotch  firs),  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  by  Edward  Walter,  esq.,  who  was 
M.P.  for  Milbourn-Port,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  during  several 
parliaments.  His  first  purchase  here,  was  a small  farm  called  Chard- 
hurst  ; but  he  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  the  estate,  improved  the 
grounds,  and  erected  the  present  mansion.  Whilst  residing  at  the 
farm,  he  married  Harriet,  the  youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
George,  lord  Forrester ; by  whom  he  had  several  sons,  who  all  died 
in  infancy;  and  one  daughter,  who,  in  July  1774,  married  James- 
Bucknell,  3rd  viscount  Grimston,  (created  baron  of  Verulam  in  1790), 
and  on  the  decease  of  her  father,  October  25th,  1780,  inherited  his 
property.  Bury-hill  was  afterwards  tenanted  by  different  gentlemen  ; 
and  was  at  length  sold  by  the  late  Lord  Verulam,  about  the  year  1805, 
to  Robert  Barclay,  esq.,  an  affluent  brewer,  of  Southwark ; whose  son  is 
the  present  owner  of  this  estate,  which  comprises  upwards  of  1000 
acres  of  land. 

The  house  is  finely  situated  on  a shelving  eminence  skirted  by 
plantations,  and  having,  in  front,  an  expansive  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
a uniform  and  handsome  building,  stuccoed;  the  apartments  and 
offices  are  judiciously  arranged  for  domestic  comfort,  more  than  for 
ostentatious  shew.  Both  the  house  and  grounds  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  late  Mr.  Barclay ; and  the  pleasure  and  kitchen  gardens 
are  of  considerable  extent,  much  attention  having  been  given  to  horti- 
culture by  the  successive  proprietors  of  this  estate.  There  are  many 
fine  views  associated  with  the  diversified  character  of  the  grounds,  and 
of  their  peculiar  situation  in  respect  to  the  surrounding  country.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  called  the  Nower,  is  a rustic  temple 
with  seats,  from  whence  are  several  extensive  prospects  in  opposite 
directions.34 

Borough  of  Westcot. — The  hamlet  of  Westcot  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Dorking,  on  the  Guildford  road.  There  was  anciently 
a manor  here  of  considerable  extent,  of  which  the  following  account 
is  given  in  the  Domesday  book : — 

34  Mr.  Puttock,  in  a communication  to  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  April,  1844, 
states  his  opinion  that  “ Bury  Hill  was  a stronghold  of  the  Britains,  and  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Romans  as  a principal  station,  or  camp  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
road  (which  passes  near  Bury  Hill)  from  Anderida,  or  Arundel,  in  Sussex,  towards 
London  ; but  was  not  formed  until  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.” 
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“ Ralph  (de  Felgeres)  holds  Wescote.  Abbot  Alsi  held  it  of  King  Edward,  when  it 
was  assessed  at  10  hides ; now,  at  3 hides.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  7 carucates. 
There  is  1 carucate  in  demesne ; and  there  are  fourteen  villains,  and  five  bordars,  with  7 
carucates.  There  are  three  bondmen ; and  a mill  at  30  pence ; and  2^  acres  of  meadow. 
The  wood  yields  thirty  swine.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  it  was  valued  at  9 pounds  ; 
and  afterwards  at  8 pounds,  as  at  present.” 

In  the  6th  of  John,  Gilbert  de  Aquila  died  seised  of  the  manor  of 
Westcot;  and  his  son  Gilbert  afterwards  held  it  until  the  19th  of  Henry 
the  Third,  when  he  forfeited  all  his  estates  in  England,  by  quitting  the 
kingdom  and  going  to  Normandy  without  the  king’s  license.  The 
manor  was  then  granted  to  Gilbert  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke ; and 
it  was  held  in  succession  by  the  families  of  Valence  and  Hastings,  earls 
of  Pembroke,  until  the  death  of  earl  John  Hastings,  which  took  place 
December  30th,  1390,  in  consequence  of  a wound  which  he  received 
in  tilting  at  a tournament  held  before  King  Richard  the  Second,  at 
Woodstock,  a few  days  previously.  This  nobleman  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  though  married  he  had  no  child;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  manor  of  Westcot,  with  other  estates,  passed 
to  William  Beauchamp,  a younger  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  pursuance  of  a settlement  made  by  the  father  of  earl  John ; but 
the  widow  of  the  latter  held  this  manor  as  a part  of  her  dower.  On 
her  decease,  in  the  2nd  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Beauchamp  obtained 
possession  of  the  property,  which  from  his  family  was  transferred  to 
the  Nevils.  The  manor  at  length  descended  to  Henry  Nevil,  lord 
Abergavenney,  who,  jointly  with  the  earl  of  Dorset  and  others,  by 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  March  11th,  in  the  4th  of  Charles  the 
First,  conveyed  Westcot,  with  other  estates,  to  Sir  Francis  Stidolph 
and  George  Duncombe,  esq.,  as  trustees,  for  sale.  This  manor  was 
then  purchased  by  Richard  Evelyn,  of  Wotton;  and  from  him  it 
descended  to  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  and  is  still  held,  like  Milton,  by 
his  representative.  In  Westcot  street,  are  several  good  houses,  and  a 
small  chapel. — Sir  John  Evelyn,  bart.,  in  1726,  obtained  a grant  of 
two  fairs  to  be  holden  annually  on  Westcot-heath,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  the  28th  of  October. 

In  this  borough,  at  a short  distance  from  the  high-road,  southwards, 
is  the  Rookery,  the  picturesque  retreat  of  Richard  Fuller,  esq.,  banker, 
of  London.  This  property,  then  called  Chert-gate,  was  sold  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  Comber  family,  to  Abraham 
Tucker,  esq.,  of  Betchworth-castle;  who  resold  it  to  Mr.  David  Mai  thus, 
in  the  year  1759.  That  gentleman,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot,  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  Mere- 
den,  and  through  which  the  Pip-brook  has  its  early  course,  greatly 
improved  the  grounds  by  plantations  and  otherwise,  erected  a house 
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upon  a terrace  formed  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  and  distinguished  the 
whole  by  the  appellation  of  the  Rookery.35  In  1768,  he  disposed  of 
this  estate  to  Mr.  Richard  Fuller,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner,  who,  likewise,  made  many  improvements  here,  and  much  en- 
larged the  property. 

The  house  is  spacious,  but  has  no  particular  architectural  character. 
Immediately  in  front,  the  brook  has  been  expanded  into  a large  sheet 
of  water,  which  supplies  a corn-mill  at  a short  distance  lower  down. 
There  is,  also,  a small  cascade,  and  one  or  two  less-expansive  lakes, 
formed  on  the  devious  course  of  the  stream,  and  giving  interest  to 
the  scenery.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  vale,  and  the  undulating 
character  and  height  of  the  hills  which  bound  it,  this  seat  has  an  air 
of  much  seclusion.36 

About  three  miles  and  a half  from  Dorking,  southwards,  immediately 
above  the  little  village  of  Cold-harbour,  is  Hanstie-Bury,  an  ancient 
entrenchment,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  British  origin.  It  occupies 
the  brow  and  summit  of  a commanding  height,  from  which  a vast 
expanse  of  country  is  overlooked  in  almost  every  direction,  except 
where  the  prospects  are  interrupted  by  the  Leith-hill  range. 

The  form  of  this  camp,  though  approaching  to  a circle,  is  actually  polygonal ; the  chief 
entrance  being  toward  the  north-east.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a double  ditch,  except  on 
the  south  and  south-east  sides,  where  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  acclivity  is,  itself, 
a security  against  attack.  At  present,  nearly  the  whole  is  covered  with  underwood  and 
forest  trees,  which  were  planted  by  Edward  Walter,  esq.,  when  in  possession  of  the  Bury- 
hill  estate,  about  sixty  years  ago ; some  pleasant  rides  and  a beautiful  glade  being  left 
open.  In  the  tithe-apportionment  deed  of  Dorking  parish,  its  superficial  extent  is  stated 
at  somewhat  more  than  twenty-five  acres  ; which  is  upwards  of  twice  the  dimensions 
assigned  to  this  stronghold  by  Manning.  From  the  same  writer,  we  learn  that  Arrow- 
heads made  of  flint,  in  the  form  of  a heart,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  have 
been  ploughed  up  in  the  adjoining  fields  ; three  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Capt. 
Cornewall,  of  Chart  park. 

Below  this  hill,  at  a short  distance  north-eastward,  is  Hanstie , or 
Anstie- bury  farm,  which,  apparently,  comprises  the  land  thus  spoken 
of  in  the  Domesday  book : — 

“ The  same  Baldwin  [possibly  de  Redvers],  holds  of  William,  1 hide  at  Hanstega , which 
Ordevi  held,  and  half  a hide  at  Litefeldi,  which  Alfer  held.  These  two  (sc.  Ordevi  and 
Alfer),  could  remove  with  their  lands  whither  they  pleased.  There  is  1 carucate  in 
demesne,  with  one  bordar.  It  is  valued  at  1 1 shillings  and  3 pence.” 

The  Hanstie-bury  eminence  is  nearly  connected  with  the  Bed-land 

35  Mr.Malthus  was  a man  of  learning,  and  the  translator  of  Goethe’s  “Sorrows  of  Werter,” 
St.  Pierre’s  “ Paul  and  Virginia,”  and  other  works.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus,  A.M.,  author  of  the  celebrated  “Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,”  was  born 
at  the  Rookery,  February  14th,  1766.  His  death  occurred  at  Bath,  December  29th,  1834. 

36  The  Pip-brook  derives  origin  from  small  springs  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills  at  the  upper  part  of  the  vale ; its  chief  source  being  the  medicinal  spring  known  as 
Mag’s-well. 
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hills,  from  which  the  views,  though  less  expansive,  are  very  picturesque 
and  of  great  scenic  beauty. 

At  Winterfield  Farm , in  a field  then  belonging  to  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Tumour,  but  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Dewdney,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  Hanstie-bury,  a remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  a 
ploughman,  in  April,  1817.  The  plough  was  impeded  by  some 
obstacle,  which  proved  to  be  a wooden  box,  containing  about  seven 
hundred  Saxon  Coins,  and  about  six  ounces  of  fragments  of  coins  ; 
but  the  box  was  so  entirely  decayed  as  to  crumble  to  pieces  im- 
mediately on  attempting  its  removal.  The  coins  which  lay  uppermost 
were  firmly  cemented  together  by  a metallic  incrustation  (carbonate  of 
copper),  of  a green  and  blue  colour,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  metal  used  as  an  alloy  to  the  silver. 

Of  the  coins  that  were  found  and  separated,  one  was  of  Pipin,  king  of  Soissons, 
(the  father  of  Charlemagne)  ; sixteen  of  Athelweard,  king  of  the  West-Saxons  ; one  of 
Ciolvulf  the  First,  one  of  Biornwulf,  one  of  Wiglaf,  twenty-three  of  Berhtulf,  and  one  of 
Burgred,  all  kings  of  Mercia ; three  of  Eadmund,  and  three  of  Ethelstan,  kings  of  the 
East- Angles ; eighty-six  of  Ceolnoth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; and  twenty  of  Ecg- 
beorht,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  Ethelwulf,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  of 
iEthelbearht,  who  were  sole  monarchs  of  the  Heptarchy.  Some  forty  or  fifty  other  coins 
were  dispersed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The  dates  of 
the  reigns  of  the  respective  kings  named  on  these  coins  range  from  726  to  890 ; about 
which  latter  time,  possibly,  they  were  consigned  to  their  long  hiding-place  in  consequence 
of  some  sudden  or  unexpected  incursion  of  the  Danes  during  their  contest  with  king  Alfred. 
Upwards  of  550  of  the  coins  were  purchased  on  the  spot  by  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  esq., 
of  Bury -hill ; and  about  100  more  were  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Dewdney ; and  those 
gentlemen  submitted  their  treasures  to  the  late  Taylor  Combe,  esq.,  in  Order  that  he 
might  select  such  coins  for  the  British  Museum  as  were  not  already  preserved  there. 
By  this  generous  gift  the  important  addition  of  174  coins  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  series  was 
made  to  the  National  collection.  The  name  of  the  Moneyers  recorded  on  the  coins  are 
very  numerous.37 

Opposite  to  the  Red-land  hills,  eastward,  is  the  extensive  district, 
or  common,  called  the  Holmwood,  which  is  principally  in  Dorking 
parish.  The  old  and  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  is  Homewood , 
as  appears  from  the  signatures,  de  la  Homewood,  and  atte  Homewood, 
affixed  to  many  deeds  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  In  more 
ancient  records,  this  is  described  as  the  wood  of  the  earls  of  Warren ; 
but  in  a survey  made  in  the  year  1649,  the  Holmwood  is  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  wastes  of  the  manor  of  Dorking ; and  as  then  containing 
796  acres.  The  ground  is  greatly  diversified,  and  from  the  well- 
wooded  heights  on  the  western  side,  the  prospects  over  the  vale 
towards  Reigate  are  both  extensive  and  beautiful. 

In  the  year  1838,  a small -district  Chapel  was  built,  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, in  the  Holmwood;  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Utterton  was 

37  See  Arch^ologia,  vol.  xix.  pp.  109 — 1 19 ; from  a communication  by  Mr.  Taylor 
Combe,  illustrated  by  engravings  of  twenty-six  of  the  rarest  coins. 
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appointed  incumbent  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  the  patron. 
Its  district  comprehends  a part  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Capel ; and 
there  is  a small  parsonage-house  attached. 

The  Manor  of  Bradley. — This  manor  is  situated  partly  in  the 
tithing  of  Holmwood,  but  extends  into  the  parish  of  Mickleham.  It 
belonged,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  a family  named 
Bradele  ; and  it  was  sold,  probably,  by  one  of  that  family  to  Richard 
Sondes,  of  Alpiston,  in  Sussex;  from  whom  it  descended  to  Sir  George 
Sondes,  K.B.,  who  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Sir 
George  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1676,  as  baron  of  Throwley,  vis- 
count Sondes,  and  earl  of  Feversham;  and  dying  April  16th,  1677,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  Lewis  de  Duras,  marquess  of  Blanquefort 
in  France,  who  had  married  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter  by  a second  wife. 
That  nobleman  was  captain  of  the  Guard  to  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  the  Second,  who,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  invaded 
the  country  in  1685,  sent  the  earl  of  Feversham  with  a body  of  troops 
to  oppose  him;  and  Monmouth’s  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  July  6th,  1685, 
completely  frustrated  his  rash  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown.  On  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  England,  in  1688,  King  James 
appointed  Lord  Feversham  general  of  the  royal  army,  which  he 
shortly  after  disbanded,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  his  ill-ad- 
vised sovereign,  whose  deposition  speedily  took  place.  This  noble- 
man died  in  1711,  and  having  no  issue,  his  titles  became  extinct,  and 
the  estates  which  he  had  held  in  right  of  his  wife  devolved  on  her 
nephew  Edward,  viscount  Sondes,  the  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Lewis 
Watson,  1st  earl  of  Rockingham;  from  whose  family  this  estate  appears 
to  have  passed  to  Lewis  Monson,  lord  Sondes,  by  the  bequest  of  his 
cousin  Thomas,  earl  of  Rockingham,  who  died  without  issue  in  1746. 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Henry  Talbot,  esq.,  who  sold  it  to 
Edward  Walter,  esq.,  of  Bury-hill;  after  whose  death  in  1780,  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Viscount  Grimston ; but  it  has  since  been 
conveyed  to  other  persons,  and  is  now  the  property  of  William  Joseph 
Denison,  esq. 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  this  parish,  as  stated  in  the  tithe 
apportionment  deed,  is  10,020 . 0 . 38  ; of  which,  3940 .2.12  acres 
are  arable  land;  2630  . 1 . 16,  meadow  and  pasture;  1819  . 2 . 6, 
wood-land ; homesteads,  &c.,  284 .3.30;  commons  and  waste  lands, 
inclusive  of  rivers,  roads,  &c.,  1344 . 3 . 14. — The  principal  land- 
holders are,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; Henry  Thos.  Hope,  esq. ; William 
Joseph  Denison,  esq.;  Charles  Barclay,  esq.;  Wm.  John  Evelyn,  esq.; 
George  Heath,  esq. ; and  Richard  Fuller,  esq. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  BLACKHEATH, 


PARISHES  IN  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  : — 


ALFOLD. — BRAMLEY. DUNSFOLD. HASCOMB. — ST.  MARTHA,  OR  MAR- 

tyr’s  HILL  (erroneously  CALLED  chilworth),  INCLUDING  TITING. 

SHALFORD. WONERSH. 


PARISHES  IN  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  : — 


ALBURY. — CRANLEY. — EWHURST,  INCLUDING  PART  OF  GUMSHALL,  OR 
GUMSELE. SHERE,  OR  SHIRE,  INCLUDING  THE  REMAINING  PART  OF  GUM- 

SHALL. 


he  Hundred  of  Black- 
heath,  called  variously 
Blache  df eld,  Blachetfelle , 
Blachefelde , and  Blac-heat- 
feld , in  the  Domesday 
book,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  hundred  of 
Woking ; on  the  east,  by 
that  of  Wotton;  on  the 
west,  by  Godaiming;  and 
on  the  south,  by  the  Rape 
of  Arundel,  in  Sussex. 
The  northern  part  of  this 
hundred  gradually  declines 
from  the  ridge  of  the  chalk 


CRANLEY  CHURCH. 


hills,  by  which  the  county  is  intersected.  A sandy  tract  in  this  dis- 
trict is  named  Blachheath ; and  as  there  are  similar  dark  sandy  spots, 
as  Hyden’s-heath,  Munstead-heath,  Hurtwood-common,  and  the  heath 
surrounding  Holmbury-hill,  in  other  parts  of  the  hundred,  the  appella- 
tion Blackheath  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  this  district.  The 
soil  is  comparatively  unproductive,  the  superficial  stratum  of  mould 
but  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  lying  on  a mass  of  flints  and 
pebbles,  immediately  beneath  which  is  a bed  of  loose  sand,  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  deep  in  some  places.  This  sand  is  of  a fawn 
colour,  approaching  to  white ; and  is  dug  for  sale,  being  used  by 
masons,  glass-grinders,  and  other  artificers,  as  well  as  for  household 
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purposes.  This  sand  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Surrey,  as  well  as  at 
Blackheath,  and  its  neighbourhood  in  Kent.1 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  this  hundred,  together  with  that 
of  Woking,  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  his  buffoon  court 
favourite ; and  both  hundreds  have  ever  since  been  held  by  the  same 
proprietors ; and  now  belong  to  Arthur  George  Onslow,  the  3rd  earl 
of  Onslow. 


ALFOLD,  or  AWFOLD. 

This  parish  is  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  a 
small  part  of  its  woodlands  extending  into  Sussex.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  Dunsfold,  Bramley,  Cranley,  and  Has- 
comb ; on  the  east,  by  Cranley  and  Rudgwick  (the  latter  in  Sussex) ; 
on  the  south,  by  Wisborough- Green,  Rudgwick,  and  Kirdford  (all  in 
Sussex);  and  on  the  west,  by  Dunsfold  and  Kirdford.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  clay,  a small  part  only  being  what  is  termed  hazle  mould.  It 
is  said  that  the  land  is  unfit  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  any  grain, 
except  oats ; and  much  of  it  is  woodland,  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  especially 
the  last-mentioned,  growing  here  luxuriantly.  Stone  is  dug,  but  only 
for  the  mending  of  the  roads;  it  not  being  sufficiently  hard  for 
building.  Under  the  recent  tithe-commutation  act,  the  number  of 
acres  in  this  parish  has  been  estimated  at  2,760;  of  which,  917  acres 
are  exempt  from  tithes,  as  being  woodlands  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  The  arable  land  comprises  1,550  acres;  the  meadow, 
250  acres;  the  glebe,  16  acres:  the  roads  include  about  30  acres.  In 
the  returns  under  the  Population  act  of  1841  it  is  stated,  “ a part  of 
this  parish  containing  33  inhabitants  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Sussex.” 

The  manor  of  Great  Wildwood , which  now  belongs  to  Richard  Skeet, 
esq.,  and  of  which  several  freeholds  are  held,  is  comprised  within  this 
parish ; but  the  farm  belonging  to  it,  being  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
manor,  is  in  that  of  Albury. 

Alfold  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book ; but  the  land  must 
have  been  reclaimed  and  inclosed  previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  at  which  time  it  appears  there  was  a church  at  this  place. 

The  manor  of  Shalford , (before  it  was  divided  into  the  modern 
manors  of  Shalford-Bradestan  and  Shalford-Clifford),  included  land 
in  this  parish,  namely,  the  estate  called  Alfold-park.  In  1413,  Walter 
de  la  Pole,  who  held  the  manor  of  Shalford-Bradestan  in  right  of  his 
wife,  granted  to  William  Sedeneye  and  Agnes  his  wife,  land  called 

1 Mr.  John  Middleton,  of  Lambeth,  in  a communication  on  the  “ Mineralogy  of 
Surrey,”  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey, 
(pp.  lxxv — lxxx),  says,  that  the  price  of  this  sand  (about  1813),  as  sold  at  the  pits  at 
Shirley,  near  Croydon,  “was  18s.  for  a three-horse  cart-load.” 
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Rykhurst,  in  this  and  other  parishes,  which  has  since  been  occasionally 
styled  the  manor  of  Sidney ; and  a wood  here,  of  more  than  three 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  still  bears  the  name  of  Sidney-wood.  In  it 
were  some  houses  for  making  glass,  established  by  French  refugees, 
but  long  since  destroyed : the  site  is  still  known  by  the  appellation  of 
“ Glass-house  Field.” 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Sidney  estate  here  belonged 
to  the  Dorrington  family,  by  one  of  whom  it  appears  to  have  been 
alienated  about  the  year  1729.  The  wood  above-mentioned  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Frederick  ; whose  son  and  ultimate  successor,  Sir 
Thomas  Frederick,  left  two  daughters  his  co-heirs ; one  of  whom 
married  Sir  John  Morsehead,  and  the  other,  Robert  Thistle waite,  esq. ; 
and  this  property  still  belongs  to  their  representatives. 

The  manors  of  Markwick  and  Monken-Hook  are  partly  in  this 
parish,  and  partly  in  those  of  Bramley  and  Dunsfold : the  courts  for 
the  former  are  held  at  Rickhurst,  and  those  of  the  latter  at  Hook- 
street,  both  in  this  parish.  These  manors  were  among  the  possessions 
of  the  monks  of  Waverley,  which  escheated  to  the  crown  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery.  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1537,  gave  these 
and  other  conventual  estates  to  William  Fitz-Williams,  earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  died  without  issue  in  1542 ; and  they  descended  to 
Anthony  Brown,  viscount  Montagu,  whose  grandmother  was  the 
widow  of  Lord  Southampton.  Anthony,  the  second  viscount  Montagu, 
alienated  this  property  at  Alfold  to  Simon  Caryl,  esq.,  of  Tangley, 
whose  son  and  heir,  John  Caryl,  died  in  1656,  leaving  three  daughters 
his  coheirs,  between  whom,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  his  estates 
were  divided  in  1677.  These  manors  fell  to  the  share  of  Margaret, 
who  married  Henry  Ludlow,  esq.,  whose  daughter  and  sole  heir, 
Elizabeth,  was  insane,  and  on  her  decease  in  1749,  a partition  of  her 
estates  was  made,  and  these  manors  came  into  the  possession  of  Giles 
Strangways,  esq.,  one  of  her  coheirs ; and  they  were  sold  by  his  son, 
Thomas  Strangways,  to  Edmund  Boehm,  esq.,  of  Ottershaw,  who  was 
the  proprietor  in  1808.  After  his  failure,  this  property  passed  into 
other  hands. 

Alfold-Park. — There  was  formerly  a capital  mansion,  or  manor- 
house,  at  this  place,  the  foundations  of  which,  encompassed  by  a moat, 
may  still  be  discovered  near  the  present  farm-house.  The  land,  which 
formed  the  park,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  has  long 
since  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  though  the 
farm  retains  its  ancient  designation.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  William  Longespee,  (whose  father  was  a natural  son  of  King 
Henry  the  Second),  granted  the  manor  of  Shalford  with  Alfold-park, 
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(called  Aldefaud  in  the  deed),  and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to 
John  Fitz -Geoffrey,  whose  grandsons,  John  and  Richard,  held  this 
estate  in  succession.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  without  issue,  in 
1297,  his  widow  came  into  possession  of  the  property,  but  the  in- 
heritance devolved  on  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Isabella,  the  wife 
of  Robert,  lord  Vipont,  who  left  two  daughters,  Isabella  and  Idonea. 
The  former  married  Roger  de  Clifford,  whose  grandson,  of  the  same 
name,  was  beheaded  and  attainted,  for  having  joined  in  the  insurrec- 
tion against  Edward  the  Second,  in  1321,  under  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster.  The  share  of  Idonea,  the  younger  daughter,  was  sold  to 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  favourite  of  King  Edward,  who  lost  his  life 
and  estates  on  the  downfall  of  his  master.  Emma,  the  widow  of  Fitz- 
Geoffrey,  who  had  re-married  Robert  de  Montalt,  survived  till  1333, 
the  6 th  of  Edward  the  Third,  when,  through  the  attainders  of  de 
Clifford  and  le  Despenser,  this  estate  with  others  escheated  to  the 
crown ; but  in  1344,  Robert,  lord  Clifford,  the  brother  of  Roger, 
obtained  the  restoration  of  his  estates.  Alfold-park  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cliffords  until  1461,  when  John,  lord  Clifford,  having 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  fighting  for  Henry  the  Sixth,  was 
attainted  the  same  year ; and  this  estate  thus  falling  into  the  hands  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  he  granted  it  to  Nicholas  Gaynsford,  and 
then  to  Sir  John  Nevill.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  in 
1485,  Henry  de  Clifford,  (the  son  and  heir  of  the  last  lord),  who  had 
passed  his  youth  in  obscurity,  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  honours.1 
He  died  in  April,  1523,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Shortly  after  his 
decease  in  1542,  his  son,  the  2nd  earl,  sold  Alfold-park,  with  Shalford- 
Clifford,  and  other  lands  in  Surrey,  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown.  In  the 
following  century,  it  belonged  to  the  Duncumbs  of  Weston,  in  Albury ; 
and  on  the  decease  of  George  Duncomb,  in  1719,  it  became  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  one  of  his  daughters  and  coheirs.  Her 
son  and  heir,  George  Woodroffe,  esq.,  of  Poyle,  died  in  1775,  leaving 
his  estates,  entailed,  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Billinghurst, 
whose  son  William,  the  next  heir  in  remainder,  succeeded  on  his 
death  in  1790,  when  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Woodroffe,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  his  great-uncle’s  will.  He  sold  this  farm,  in 
1802,  to  Mr.  William  Johnson,  of  Petworth,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
act  of  parliament  relative  to  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax.*  It  now 

1 This  nobleman,  who  had  been  literally  “ a Shepherd’s  Boy,”  was  the  real  hero  of 
the  ancient  ballad  of  “ The  Nut-browne  Maide ,”  on  which  Prior  founded  his  well-known 
“ Henry  and  Emma”  The  fact  was  elucidated  by  the  present  writer  (Edw.  W.  Bray  ley), 
in  a communication  published  in  the  7th  volume  of  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria,  Art. 
xx.,  1808.  2 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  69 — 71. 
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belongs  to  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Johnson,  who  inherits  it  from  his  uncle,  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  of  Northchaple,  Sussex. 

Advowson , &c. — The  Fitz-Geoffreys,  to  whom  this  advowson  was 
given  by  Wm.  Longespee,  continued  its  possessors  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  when  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  Robert  de  Montalt; 
and  the  descendants  of  Joan,  his  youngest  sister,  held  it  until  the 
decapitation  and  attainder  of  James,  earl  of  Ormond,  in  1461,  when 
his  estates  were  granted  to  John,  lord  Audley.  His  son  James  was 
beheaded  and  attainted  in  June,  1497 ; when  this  advowson,  with  the 
manors  of  Shire- Vachery  and  Cranley,  was  given  to  Sir  Reginald 
Bray ; whose  collateral  descendant,  Edward,  conveyed  it  in  February, 
1628-29,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Holt,  rector  of  Cranley  and  Ewhurst, 
and  president  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  His  great-grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth,  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Strudwick,  whom  she 
had  presented  to  the  living;  and  in  1780,  it  was  conveyed  by  his 
great-grandson  to  the  then  rector,  the  Rev.  Edward  Eliot ; whose  son, 
the  Rev.  L.  Wm.  Eliot,  succeeded  him  both  as  incumbent  and  patron. 
Since  his  decease,  the  advowson  has  been  sold  to  the  Sparkes  family. 
This  living  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke  ; valued  in  the  King’s 
books  at  61.  11s.  3d.  per  annum;  and  paying  for  procurations  and 
synodals  5s.  Id.  The  present  rent-charge,  exclusive  of  51.  on  the 
glebe,  is  3 551. — The  Registers  are  nearly  perfect  from  1658;  the 
burials  commence  in  that  year,  the  marriages  in  1659,  and  the  bap- 
tisms in  1661.  They  contain  entries  of  several  certificates  given  to 
parishioners,  “ to  be  touched  for  the  [King’s]  Evil,”  in  1687  ; and  of 
one,  for  a similar  purpose,  issued  in  1710. 

Rectors  of  Alfold  in  and  since  the  1800: — 

Jonathan  Hilkiah  Bricknell.  Instituted  about  1790 : re- 
signed in  1801. 

Laurence  William  Eliot.  Instituted  in  1801 : resigned  in 
1817. 

Joshua  Peachey,  B.A.  Instituted  April  18th,  1817. 

Richard  John  Sparkes.  Instituted  July  26th,  1839. 

The  Church,  which  is  an  irregular  structure  of  stone  and  rubble, 
dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  consists  of  a nave  and  south  aisle ; a chancel ; 
and  a western  tower  (with  three  bells)  rising  through  a gable  roof, 
and  terminating  in  a small  octagonal  spire : the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Horsham  slabs.  The  nave  and  aisle  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
three  circular  and  two  semi-columns,  supporting  three  arches,  which 
are  nearly  semi-circular.  Here  are  a few  sepulchral  inscriptions,  but 
of  little  importance.  The  principal  memorial  is  a marble  tablet  in 
memory  of  Francis  Dorrington,  esq.,  and  Anne  his  wife,  who  held  the 
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Sidney  estate  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary:  he  died  in  June, 
1693,  aged  seventy-five  years.  The  font  is  a circular  basin  of  sand- 
stone, lined  with  lead,  and  sufficiently  capacious  for  immersion.  There 
is  a porch-entrance  on  each  side  the  church. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a venerable  yew-tree,  with  several  branches, 
which  (at  four  feet  from  the  ground)  measure  twenty-two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.— On  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard  is  an  old  Parson- 
age-house. 

BRAMLEY. 

This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  that  of  Shalford,  although 
under  a distinct  management  as  to  civil  affairs.  It  is  bounded  by 
Shalford  and  Wonersh,  on  the  north  and  east ; by  Dunsfold  and  Has- 
comb,  on  the  south ; and  by  the  latter  parish  and  Godaiming,  on  the 
west.  In  the  Population  returns,  the  number  of  acres  is  stated  at 
4,420.  The  land  is  considered  to  be  very  fertile : and  there  are 
several  capital  farms  in  the  district.  The  Arun  and  Wey  canal  inter- 
sects this  chapelry ; the  Arun  branch  being  connected  with  the  Wey 
river  about  midway  between  Bramley  and  Shalford.  The  adjacent 
country  from  Stone-bridge  to  Guildford  presents  a highly-pleasing 
succession  of  diversified  views. 

Bramley  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book : — 

“ In  Blachetfelle  Hundred. — The  Bishop  of  Baieux  (Odo)  holds,  in  demesne,  Brunlei, 
which  Alnod  Cilt  (Child  Alnoth)  held  of  King  Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  at  34 
hides  ; and  four  of  these  were  held  by  free  men,  who  could  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Alnoth.  Besides,  there  is  land  amounting  to  2 carucates,  in  this  manor,  which  was 
never  taxed.  Now  all  these  lands  belong  to  the  firm  of  Brunlei.  The  arable  land 
amounts  to  35  carucates.  There  are  6 carucates  in  demesne  ; and  eighty-four  villains,  and 
forty  cottars,  with  32  carucates.  There  are  three  churches  ; and  eighteen  bondmen  ; and 
five  mills,  at  26  shillings;  and  20  acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  one  hundred 
swine.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  it  was  valued  at  40  pounds;  afterwards,  at  30 
pounds ; and  now,  at  60  pounds ; and  yet  it  is  worth  eighty  pounds,  deducting  forty 
pence.  Since  the  Bishop  obtained  seisin  of  the  manor,  no  tax  has  been  paid. 

“ In  Brunlei / are  still  2 hides.  Anschil  held  this  land  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  he  could  remove  where  he  pleased.  It  was  then  rated  at  2 hides ; now  at  nothing. 
There  are  three  villains,  and  one  cottar,  with  one  carucate.  The  land  is  1 carucate.  It 
is  valued  at  36  shillings. 

“ In  the  same  place  the  Bishop  has  yet  2 hides  and  a half,  which  Aluric  held  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  and  he  could  remove  with  them  where  he  pleased.  The  land,  2 
carucates,  lies  in  Wotton  Hundred.  It  is  worth  32  shillings. 

“ The  same  Bishop  has  yet  there  1 hide.  A certain  Widow  holds  it,  and  she  held  it  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  could  remove  whither  she  pleased.  Then  it  was  rated  at 
1 hide  ; now  at  nothing  ; it  is  worth  10  shillings.1 

1 From  some  singular  mistake,  or  oversight,  Mr.  Manning  has  arranged  his  translation 
of  the  above  notices  under  the  head  “ Godelming  Hundred”;  and  in  an  attached  note,  he 
says  that  “ Domesday  speaks  of  Brunlei  as  being  in  the  Hundred  of  Godaiming”; — but 
this  is  certainly  erroneous. 
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“ In  Blachefelde  Hundred,  the  Bishop  himself  hath,  in  demesne,  3 hides,  which  had 
been  held  by  Alward,  who  could  remove  with  his  land  as  he  pleased  ( potuit  cum  eis,  3 
hides,  sc.  ire  quo  voluit ).  There  are  five  villains,  and  eight  cottars,  with  2 carucates, 
There  are  five  bondmen ; and  one  mill,  at  20  pence.  The  whole  is  valued  at  100  shillings 
a year. 

“ The  Bishop  himself  hath,  in  the  same  hundred,  arable  land  amounting  to  1 carucate, 
which  was  held  by  Alwin,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  It  is  valued  at  30  shillings. 

“All  the  land  which  pertains  to  Brunlege  hath  paid  no  tax  since  the  Bishop  obtained  it.” 

Odo,  earl  of  Kent,  and  bishop  of  Baieux,  half-brother  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  bestowed  on  him  this  very  extensive  manor,  with 
many  other  valuable  estates,  forfeited  all  his  lands  in  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  engaged  in  a conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment of  his  nephew,  William  Rufus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 
Having  been  obliged  to  surrender  himself  a prisoner  to  the  king,  on 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Pevensey,  in  1088,  he  abjured  the  realm, 
and  was  permitted  to  go  to  Normandy,  whence  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Italy ; and  his  death  took  place  at  Palermo  in  Sicily,  in 
1096.  The  manor  of  Bramley  having  thus  reverted  to  the  crown,  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  the  First  to  Eustace  de  Bretteville,  as  appears 
from  the  Testa  de  Nevill ; but  it  having  again  escheated  to  the  crown, 
Henry  the  Second  gave  it  to  Ralph  de  Fay,  one  of  whose  descendants 
died  seised  of  this  estate  in  1241,  leaving  two  sisters,  (Maud  and 
Philippa),  his  coheirs,  between  whom  it  was  divided.  The  moiety  or 
share  of  Philippa,  the  younger  sister,  constituted  the  manor  of 
Bramley  South-Court.  Philippa  de  Fay,  by  her  husband,  William  de 
Nevil,  had  an  only  daughter,  Beatrice,  who  conveyed  this  manor, 
by  her  marriage  with  William  de  Wintershull,2  to  his  family  ; and  in 
1421,  Thomas  de  Wintershull  dying  without  issue,  the  estate  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  sister  Joan,  the  wife  of  William  de  Weston, 

2 William  de  Wintershull  died  in  March,  1287,  (15th  Edward  the  First),  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Escheator  returned  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  manor : — 

“ In  Bromley  are  100  acres  of  Arable  land,  at  3c?.  per  acre ; value  per  annum,  1/.  5s. 
Pasture  8 acres,  at  4 d.  per  acre,  2s.  8 d.  Meadow  8 acres,  at  16c?.  per  acre,  10s.  8c?. 
Easter  Rents,  called  Borne  Peny,  5§ d.  Of  Secular  Rents,  17s.  ll|c?.  Of  Customs  and 
Services  compounded  for  at  a Rent,  1?.  16s.  11c?.  By  2 Capons  at  Easter,  value  2c?.  each, 
4c?.  By  a Cock  and  Hen  at  Christmas,  value  lc?.  each,  2 d.  By  another  Rent  paid  at 

Midsummer,  8s.  8 d.  By  a pair  of  Gilt  Spurs  at  the  feast  of , 6c?.  By  Receipts  at 

the  Court  Leet,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  12s.  8c?.  By  Heriots,  Reliefs,  and 
Pleas  and  Profits  of  the  Lord’s  Court,  1?.  6s.  8c?. — Total,  24?.  13s.  6^c?.  Quit  Rent  to 
William  Nevil,  lc?. — Clear,  24?.  13s.  5^c?.” 

After  the  decease  of  Thomas,  William  de  Wintershull’s  son,  in  January,  1339-40, 
another  Inquisition  was  taken,  to  which  the  returns  were  different,  namely  ; — “ Of  annual 
rents  of  free  Tenants,  10?.  Of  Services  called  Stent,  that  is,  Stinted,  or  Standing  services, 
(called  Work-Silver  in  a subsequent  Inquisition),  1?.  12s.  4^c?.  Fines  of  the  Court  Leet, 
called  Ber-Silver,  9s.  8c?.  Heriots,  Reliefs,  and  Profits  of  the  Lord’s  Court,  1?.  6s.  8c?. — 
Total,  13?.  8s.  8 \d.  Being  holden  of  John  de  Hadresham,  as  of  his  manor  of  Comb  Nevil, 
[in  Kingston],  by  the  service  of  a pair  of  White  Gloves,  or  6c?.  per  annum  in  lieu  thereof.” 
— Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
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of  Hinedale  in  Sussex.  Through  the  marriage  of  an  heiress,  Bramley 
South-Court  manor  passed  to  the  family  of  Welles;  and  in  1541,  it 
was  sold  to  William  Harding,  esq.,  of  Knoll  in  Cranley,  who  died  in 
1549,  leaving  two  daughters  his  coheiresses ; one  of  whom,  Catherine, 
became  the  wife  of  Richard  Onslow,  esq.,  who  having  purchased  the 
share  of  the  other  daughter,  Helen  (who  was  then  a widow),  in 
January,  1560-61,  was  thus  possessed  of  the  entire  manor.  A fine  of 
the  whole  was  levied  in  Hilary  term  in  that  year,  and  under  the  settle- 
ment then  made,  this  estate  descended  to  George,  1st  earl  of  Onslow ; 
who,  in  1805,  sold  it  to  .mam  Norton,  2nd  lord  Grantley,  and  uncle 
of  Fletcher  Norton,  the  present  peer,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  and 
title  in  November,  1822. 

The  Manor  of  East  Bramley,  or  Tangle y. — Maud,  the  elder 
sister  of  Philippa  de  Fay,  who  inherited  one  moiety  of  the  manor  of 
Bramley,  was  twice  married,  and  her  share  of  the  paternal  estate,  after 
a time,  came  into  the  possession  of  William  de  Braose,  her  grandson 
by  her  second  husband.3  In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  this 
moiety  of  the  manor  of  Bramley  was  held  by  George  Braose,  from 
whom  it  descended  with  other  estates,  (as  related  in  the  account  of 
Little  Bookham),  to  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  seised  of  it  in  1524.  The  estate  was  sold 
by  one  of  the  duke’s  successors,  to  Richard  Caryll,  esq.,  of  Tangley 
in  Wonersh,  who  died  in  1576  ; and  the  property  descended  to  John 
Caryll,  esq.,  on  whose  death  in  1656,  his  three  daughters  became  his 
coheirs;  but  his  widow  held  Bramley  in  dower,  till  1675,  when  the 
inheritance  was  probably  divided,  and  Letitia  Caryll,  who  married 
John  Ramsden,  esq.,  had  for  her  share,  the  mansion  of  Tangley , and 
a part  of  the  manor  which  had  belonged  to  Maud  de  Fay,  since  styled 
the  manor  of  East  Bramley , otherwise  Tangley.  This  manorial  estate 
was  sold  about  1677  to  John  Child,  of  Guildford ; whose  grandson, 
Charles  Child,  re-sold  it  to  Fletcher  Norton,  the  first  lord  Grantley ; 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  lord  Grantley.  Elizabeth 
Caryll,  a sister  of  Letitia,  married  Peter  Fermor,  esq.,  and  they  had 
a share  of  the  manor  of  Bramley,  which  came  by  purchase  into  the 
possession  of  Richard  Gwynne,  citizen  and  cloth-worker,  of  London, 
and  his  wife  Grace,  the  owners  of  Wonersh;  and  their  heiress,  or 
devisee,  was  maternal  ancestor  of  Lord  Grantley,  to  whom  the  property 
descended. 

3 In  the  25th  of  Henry  the  Third,  (anno  1241),  Roger  de  Clere,  the  first  husband  of 
Maud,  did  homage  for  her  share  of  the  inheritance ; paying  7l.  9s.  for  his  relief  of  the 
same,  being  one  knight’s  fee  and  a half. — Testa  de  Nevill.  Bund.  Inquis.  34  Henry 
III.  n.  44.  Surr.  An  interesting  Pedigree  of  the  Braose  family  and  their  connexions  is 
given  in  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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The  Manor  of  West  Bramley. — Margaret,  the  third  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  John  Caryll,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Ludlow,  esq., 
who  obtained  a portion  of  the  original  manor  of  Bramley,  since 
denominated  Bramley- West.  This,  with  other  estates,  Mr.  Ludlow 
bequeathed  to  his  only-surviving  child,  Elizabeth,  who  was  a lunatic, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1749.  The  inheritance  of  her  estate  de- 
volved on  her  cousins,  Capt.  Harcourt  Masters,  and  Giles  Strangeways, 
esq.,  who  in  1750  made  a division  of  the  property;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  former  had  the  manor-house  and  demesne  lands,  with 
another  house,  and  lands  in  Bramley.  Capt.  Masters  sold  this  manor, 
&c.,  to  Mr.  William  Hammond,  who  re-sold  it  to  Mr.  John  Shurlock, 
of  Snodenham  in  Bramley,  and  Mr.  Richard  Eliot,  of  Burgate.  They 
shared  the  houses  and  lands,  but  kept  the  manor  in  undivided  moieties ; 
and  Mr.  Eliot’s  interest  in  it  having  devolved  on  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Burgate,  he  purchased  that  of  Mr.  Shurlock,  of  the 
grandson  of  that  gentleman,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
manor.  The  manor-house  and  demesne  lands,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  share  of  Mr.  Shurlock,  having  been  sold  separately,  became  the 
property  of  the  Sparkes  family,  and  now  belongs  to  John  Sparkes,  esq., 
of  Gosden-house,  Shalford.  The  manor  was  sold  by  Mr.  Smyth  to 
Lord  Grantley  in  1808  ;4  whose  nephew,  the  present  Lord  Grantley, 
is  now  owner. 

The  Manor  of  Wintershull,  in  Bramley. — This  manor  belonged, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  to  the  family  of  Wintershull,  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  that  of  De  Fay ; and  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  had  descended  to  John  Wintershull,  whose  second  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  More,  of  Loseley.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1571-2,  seised  of  this  and  other  estates,  leaving 
William  his  son  a minor,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wintershull 
in  1602.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  gentleman  or  his  family, 
which  seems  to  have  become  extinct,  for  Mr.  Manning  says — cc  of  the 
family,  once  possessed  of  many  estates  in  this  county,  we  hear  no 
more,  nor  does  the  name  remain.”  From  the  year  1639  to  1648 
manorial  courts  were  held  in  the  names  of  John  Shudd  and  Richard 
Chandler,  as  farmers  of  the  manor ; which  was  at  length  sold,  about 
1672,  by  Thomas  Chandler,  to  John  Child,  town-clerk  of  Guildford. 
It  was  purchased  of  his  family  by  Mr.  Barrett ; to  whose  son  and  heir, 
George  Barrett,  esq.,  this  manor  descended;  who,  dying  in  1826, 
bequeathed  it  to  his  grand-nephew,  George,  the  present  owner. 

Nore,  or  Nower. — This  is  a capital  farm,  united  with  the  reputed 

4 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76 — 83 : and  vol.  iii.  Additions  and 
Corrections,  p.  cxxii. 
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manor  of  Ham.  It  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
Thomas  Mellersh,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  married  George  Austen, 
esq.,  of  Shalford ; and  Nore  has  descended,  with  other  estates,  to  the 
present  owner.  Sir  Henry  Edmund  Austen,  of  Shalford. 

In  this  parish  is  Farley-hill , or  Unsted-wood,  the  beautifully-situated 
and  well-wooded  estate  of  Mrs.  Trower.  The  house  is  now  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 

The  Village,  or  chapelry  of  Bramley,  which  is  situated  about  three 
miles  south-eastward  of  Guildford,  forms  the  southern  part  of  the 
parish  of  Shalford;  but  it  has  parochial  officers  of  its  own,  and  is 
separately  rated.5 

The  Church,  a very  ancient  structure,  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity;  and  although  not  mentioned  in  the  Valor  of  the  21st  of 
Edward  the  First,  must  have  been  previously  built,  a part  of  the 
interior  being  evidently  of  the  Norman  age.  In  the  33rd  of  the  same 
reign,  the  rectory  and  chapel  of  Bramley,  together  with  the  advowson 
of  Shalford,  were  given  by  the  crown  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  de 
Bethlehem,  without  Bishopsgate.  Shortly  before  the  suppression,  the 
advowsons  of  Shalford  cum  Bramley  were  granted  by  the  Prior  and 
Convent  to  William  Knight;  and  on  the  dissolution,  the  reversion 
was  bestowed  on  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
Polsteds  were  its  subsequent  patrons ; but  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  the  Austens  presented.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
patronage  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  yet  remains.  Sir  Henry 
Edmund  Austen  is  the  lay-impropriator.  The  church-rents  are  appli- 
cable to  the  repairs  of  Shalford  church. — The  Registers  commence  in 
the  year  1566,  and  are  nearly  perfect. 

In  its  ground-plan,  this  church  is  cruciform;  but  the  nave  and 
transepts  have  distinct  gable-roofs,  covered  with  Welsh  slate.  The 
north  transept,  occupied  as  a belfry,  is  surmounted  by  a low  tower 
(with  six  bells),  crowned  by  a small  octagonal  spire  of  wood.  The 
nave  and  chancel  are  separated  by  an  obtusely-pointed  arch : in  the 
chancel  is  a piscina,  and  three  lance-headed  windows,  with  a few  panes 
of  stained  glass.  Near  the  western  entrance  is  the  font,  of  Sussex 
marble,  thus  inscribed — “ Ec  dono  Henrici  Ludlow  de  Bramley,  Ar. 
1708.” 

In  the  southern  transept,  the  burial-place  of  the  Ludlows,  is 
a large  monument  of  white  marble,  ornamented  with  variegated 
Corinthian  columns;  an  urn,  and  a shield  of  arms,  in  memory  of 
the  above  Henry  Ludlow,  esq.,  Margaret  his  wife,  and  several  others 

5 The  three  Churches  noticed  in  the  Domesday  book,  as  being  in  the  manor  of 
Bramley,  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Bramley,  Shalford,  and  Chilworth. 
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of  his  family.  He  was  a bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple ; and  died 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1730,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  The  arms 
are, — Arg.  a chev.  betw.  three  foxes’  heads,  erased,  Sab.  for  Ludlow , 
with  several  quarterings.  In  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  the 
church,  are  various  tablets  and  memorials  for  the  respective  families  of 
Bridger , Hammond , Shurlock , Sparkes , and  Budge . One  of  these, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Sparkes,  esq.,  “late  of  Stoke 
next  Guildford,”  who  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  1838,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  is  particularly  neat.  It  was  executed  by  Gaffin,  of  Regent- 
street,  and  exhibits  a female  figure,  in  white  marble,  mournfully  bend- 
ing over  an  urn  raised  on  a pedestal. 

Arms  : — Az.  an  eagle  displayed,  ppr.  Sparkes  ; impaling  Or,  on  a cross 
Gu.  four  bends  and  an  annulet. 

Here,  also,  is  a handsome  tablet  in  memory  of  “ Sophia,  the  beloved 
wife  of  James  Mallock,  esq. ; 4th  daughter  of  the  late  John  Street,  of 
Birtley,  in  this  parish:  died  28th  October,  1828:  aged  28.” 

The  Church -yard  was  consecrated  on  September  27th,  1676,  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  “ at  the  procurement  and  charges  of  Rychard 
Bridger,  of  Bramley,  Gent.”,  who  was  the  first  person  buried  in  it,  on 
the  18th  of  November  following  ; and  commemorated  by  a slab  within 
the  communion-rails.9 


DUNSFOLD.1 

This  parish,  which  is  situated  near  the  border  of  Sussex,  adjoins 
Godaiming  and  Hascomb,  on  the  north ; Bramley,  Alfold,  and 
Cranley,  on  the  east;  Alfold,  on  the  south;  and  Chiddingfold,  on  the 
west.  The  soil  is  a deep  clay,  highly  congenial  to  the  growth  of  oak 
timber.  According  to  the  statements  in  the  Population  acts,  there 
are  4,240  acres  in  this  parish. 

Dunsfold  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  ever  was  any  principal  manor  here ; but  those  of 

6 In  an  account  of  goods  and  ornaments  belonging  to  this  church,  of  the  date  7th  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  several  altars  are  mentioned,  one  of  them  being  “ for  our  Ladie  ” ; 
together  with  various  articles  associated  with  Catholic  observances. — Vide  Manning  and 
Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

1 Salmon,  in  his  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  this  name,  says, — “ It  may  have  been 
named  from  some  Dune , or  rising  ground,  where  was  some  Enclosure,  or  Fold.  When 
this  part  of  the  country  was  wood  and  waste,  as  I believe  it  was  after  the  Conquest,  there 
might  have  been  a place  as  at  Aw fold  [or  Alfold]  where  the  Black  cattle  and  Colts,  which 
were  bred  wild,  were,  by  the  people  assembled  for  that  purpose,  driven  into  an  Enclosure 
to  be  taken.”  He  adds, — “ They  have  a method  in  Wales  to  catch  their  Colts  bred  upon 
the  Hills.  The  Country  at  a set  time  got  together  and  drove  them  into  a boggy  pond,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  highest  ground ; and  when  they  (the  colts)  have  plunged 
and  tired  themselves  till  they  are  laid  fast,  they  then  go  in  and  halter  them,  and  pull  them 
out.” — Antiquities  of  Surrey,  p.  125. 
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Mark  wick,  Monckton-Hook,  Smithbrook,  and  Bramley- West,  are 
partly  within  this  parish ; and  there  are  the  estates  of  High-Loxley, 
Burningfold,  Field,  and  Dackhurst,  which  have  been  reputed  as  manors. 

The  Manor  of  Smithbrook,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Duns- 
fold, formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  in  England,  this  estate  remained  among  the 
crown  lands  until  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  reign, 
granted  it  to  Edward  Wymarke,  gent.,  who  conveyed  it  to  George 
Austen,  esq.,  of  Shalford;  and  it  has  descended  with  the  Shalford 
estate  to  the  present  owner,  Sir  Henry  Edmund  Austen. 

There  is  an  estate  in  this  parish  belonging  to  Lord  Grantley,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  the  property  of  Richard 
Gwynn,  citizen  of  London.  He  died  seised  in  1701,  having  left  it 
by  will  to  Richard  Clifton;  on  whose  decease  in  1726,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  William  Chappie,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
king’s  Bench,  whose  daughter  married  Fletcher  Norton,  esq.,  after- 
wards knighted,  and  created  Lord  Grantley  in  April,  1782. 

An  estate  called  Graff  ham,  adjoining  the  road  from  Guildford  to 
Alfold,  situated  in  this  parish,  belongs  to  the  manor  of  Bramley. 
Walter  Giffard,  abbot  of  Waverley,  about  1238,  granted  the  land  of 
Grapham  to  Walter  de  Grapham,  who  had  previously  held  it  of  Roger 
de  Clere,  reserving  a rent  of  sixteen  shillings,  in  lieu  of  all  services, 
excepting  suit  of  court  to  the  manor  of  Bramley.  This  estate  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  family  till  the  23rd  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
when  Thomas  Grofham  granted  to  John  Provys,  jun.,  and  Thomas 
George,  all  his  lands,  rents,  and  services  in  the  parishes  of  Duntesfold, 
Hascombe,  &c.,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  assigns  for  ever.  Graffham 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  Eliots  of  Busbridge ; and  subsequently,  to 
the  family  of  Mellersh,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1803  by  Mr. 
Richard  Eager;  who  re-sold  it  in  1832  to  its  present  owner,  James 
Stedman,  esq.,  of  Guildford. 

The  manor,  or  farm,  named  High-Loxley,  in  1562  belonged  to 
William  Woods ; and  in  the  following  century,  to  the  family  of  Hull. 
At  length,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Machell,  esq.,  who 
transferred  it  to  John  Child,  gent. ; whose  son  and  successor,  of  the 
same  name,  died  seised  of  the  estate  before  1727.  His  brother  and 
heir,  Charles  Child,  gave  it  to  his  niece,  Martha  Searle ; and  she,  in 
1770,  sold  it  to  Peter  Flutter,  of  Guildford,  whose  daughter  married 
Mr.  Martyr,  town-clerk  of  that  borough,  who  died  in  1781 ; and  his 
only  son,  John  Martyr,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  held  it  in  1808. 

The  Manor  of  Fylde  (Field)  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Windsor,  in  a deed  dated  1555,  relating  to  land  held 
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of  the  manor  by  Giles  Covert,  esq.  It  consists  at  present  of  a single 
farm,  which  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Yalden,  of  Black-down  in  Sussex, 
and  was  sold  by  him  to  William  Sadler;  whose  descendant,  James 
Sadler,  esq.,  of  Chiddingfold,  is  now  owner.  Thomas  Onslow,  esq., 
in  the  14th  of  James  the  First,  died  seised,  inter  alia , of  the  manor  of 
Dakers , or  Dackhurst , in  Dunsfold,  Alfold,  & c. 

The  Manor  (or  estate)  of  Burningfold,  or  Brunningwold,  gave 
name  to  a family  to  whom  it  belonged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third.  In  1638,  Anthony  Middleton  died  seised  of  the  manor  of 
Burningfield,  Alfold,  &c.,  and  of  lands  there.  Sir  Henry  Goreing, 
bart.,  who  came  into  possession  on  the  death  of  Sir  Chas.  Goreing  in 
1720,  agreed  to  sell  the  estate  for  a certain  amount  of  South-sea  Stock; 
but  a dispute  relative  to  the  value  of  the  timber  on  the  land,  having 
occasioned  some  delay  in  the  transfer  of  the  property,  the  depreciation 
of  shares  in  the  South-sea  fund  suddenly  took  place,  and  Sir  Henry 
receded  from  the  bargain.  Shortly  after,  he  sold  Burningfold  to  John 
Tanner,  of  Haslemere.  About  1756,  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Vis- 
count Montague;  whose  son,  in  1768,  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Woods,  who  died  in  1792,  leaving  a son  and  heir,  who  was  the  owner 
in  1808.2  The  present  owner  is  Mrs.  Charlotte  Woods,  of  Shopwicke 
in  Sussex. 

This  Living  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke  ; paying  5s.  Id.  for 
procurations  and  synodals.  The  advowson  was  given  by  Edward  the 
First  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  at  Spittle,  without  Bishopsgate ; and 
his  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Third.  Since  the  dissolution, 
the  patronage  has  remained  vested  in  the  crown. — The  Registers  are 
nearly  complete  from  the  year  1628. 

Rectors  of  Dunsfold  in  and  since  the  year  1800 : — 

Thomas  Roger  Filewood.  Instituted  in  January,  1786:  died 
in  1800. 

Richard  Bartholomew,  B.A.  Instituted  in  October,  1800. 

Hon.  John  Evelyn  Boscawen.  Instituted  May  29th,  1827 : 
resigned. 

Henry  Lullerbey,  A.M.  Instituted  in  November,  1833. 

Erskine  William  Holland.  Instituted  June  12th,  1838. 

The  Church , which  stands  on  a small  eminence,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All-Saints,  would  seem,  from  its  style,  to  have 
been  erected  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  if  not 
before.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross ; and  rising  above  the  roof  at  the 
west  end,  is  a low  wooden  tower  (containing  three  bells),  crowned  by 
a small  spire:  there  is,  also,  a south  porch,  forming  the  principal 
2 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59 — 61. 
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entrance.  The  windows  are  pointed,  and  chiefly  divided  by  a mullion 
into  two  lights,  surmounted  by  a trefoil,  within  a circle,  in  the  head- 
ing : the  east  window  has  three  divisions.  In  the  chancel,  which  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a high  pointed  arch,  in  the  south  wall,  is 
a piscina,  together  with  three  seats,  under  pointed  arches,  of  different 
heights,  separated  from  each  other  by  small  columns  of  Sussex  marble. 
These  were  for  the  respective  degrees  of  priesthood,  namely,  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon.  The  font  is  a circular  basin  of  Sussex 
marble,  sustained  on  a single  column  of  the  same  form. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  a tablet  of  white  marble,  recording  the 
memory  and  virtues  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  A.M.,  who  was 
rector  of  Dunsfold  from  October  1680  until  1722,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Edward  Eliot;  although  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  parish  until  his  decease  in  June,  1742,  in  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  (a  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  J.  Peebles,  esq.,  of  Dewsbury),  was  buried  near  him; 
and  also  Mrs.  Jane  Eliot , his  daughter,  and  several  others  of  his 
family. 

Arms : — Sab.  on  a chief  Arg.  three  lions’  heads,  erased,  of  the  first, 
Richardson , of  Bierley,  Yorkshire;  impaling  1st  and  4th,  Arg.  a 
chev.  engrailed,  Sab.  betw.  three  popinjays,  ppr.  Dewsbury,  2nd  and 
3rd,  Vert,  a Saltier,  engr.  Or. 

Here,  too,  was  interred  the  Rev.  John  Shipsey,  D.D.,  who  was 
presented  to  this  rectory  in  1633,  when  chaplain  to  Charles  the  First. 
He  died  in  February,  165*:  the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone  is 
scarcely  visible.  In  the  church-yard  is  a remarkable  and  very  large 
yew-tree,  with  a short  trunk.3 

On  Dunsfold- Green,  a commodious  and  handsome  School-house, 
constructed  of  brick,  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Woods,  wTho  has  liberally  endowed  it. 

HASCOMB. 

This  is  a small  parish,  bordering  on  the  north  on  that  of  Bramley ; 
on  the  east,  on  Bramley  and  Dunsfold ; on  the  south,  on  Dunsfold ; 
and  on  the  west,  on  Godaiming.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  parish  the 
soil  consists  of  sand,  and  in  the  lower,  of  a deep  clay.  On  the  south 
of  the  church  and  manor-house,  which  stand  in  a comb,  or  valley,  is  a 
long  and  high  ridge  of  ground,  commanding  extensive  prospects  on 
every  side,  and  being  luxuriantly  mantled  with  beech  trees ; — one  of 
which,  known  as  the  Hascomb  Beech , can  be  seen  from  a great  distance. 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  Encampment  gives  the  name  of  Castle-hill 

3 In  Aubrey’s  time,  there  were  two  corn-mills,  and  an  iron-mill,  at  Dunsfold ; but  the 
latter  has  long  been  disused. — Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  93. 
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to  a part  of  this  elevation : it  consists  of  a single  ditch  and  vallum, 
inclosing  a small  area  of  a square  form. 

This  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book,  nor  in  the 
valuation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First ; and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  it  became  a distinct  parish, 
or  when  the  church  was  originally  founded.  In  1305,  Henry  Husee 
died  seised  (for  life)  of  the  manor  of  Hascomb,  and  the  advowson  of 
the  church,  with  remainder  to  his  wife;  and  afterwards  to  his  son 
Henry,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  The  manor  was  held  by  the  family 
of  Husee,  of  Thomas  de  Braose  and  Thomas  de  Wyntershull,  at  a 
rent  of  forty  shillings  a year.  Nicholas  Husee,  to  whom  Hascomb 
belonged  in  1463,  left  at  his  death  two  daughters  his  coheirs ; Cathe- 
rine, the  wife  of  Reginald  Bray ; and  Alice  Lovel,  widow.  The  estate 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Coverts ; but  in  what  manner 
it  was  acquired  is  uncertain.  William  Covert  died  in  1494,  seised  of 
the  manor  of  Hascomb,  held  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland; 
and  his  son  and  heir,  John,  died  in  1503,  leaving  three  daughters ; 
but  this  estate,  which  was  held  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  as  of  his  manor  of  Bramley,  was  settled 
probably  on  the  male  branches  of  the  family,  for  it  devolved  on  Giles 
Covert,  the  nephew  of  John,  who  died  seised  of  it  in  1556,  without 
issue.  Richard  Covert,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  the  father  of 
Anthony  Covert,  who  died  seised  in  1631,  and  was  interred  at  Has- 
comb. Anthony  Covert,  a descendant  of  the  preceding,  sold  this 
estate  to  Sir  John  Frederick,  created  a baronet  in  1723 ; who  died  in 
1755;  and  his  son  and  heir,  of  the  same  name,  dying  childless  in 
1757,  the  title  and  property  devolved  on  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Frederick.  This  gentleman,  at  his  death  in  1770,  left  two  daughters; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Morsehead,  esq.  (who  obtained  a baronetcy 
in  1783,  and  was  afterwards  lord-warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and.  held 
other  offices  connected  with  the  duchy  of  Cornwall) ; and  Selina,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  Thistlewaite,  esq.,  who  died  in  October, 
1803,  leaving  a son.  Sir  Henry  Edmund  Austen,  who  subsequently 
came  into  possession  of  the  manor  of  Hascomb,  sold  it  to  Joseph 
Godman,  esq.,  of  Park-hatch. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Hascomb-hill  is  Park-hatch , the  residence 
and  property  of  Joseph  Godman,  esq.  The  house,  seated  on  a fine 
knoll  in  the  centre  of  pleasure-grounds  of  considerable  extent,  is  an 
unpretending  structure  with  a handsome  conservatory  on  its  southern 
front.  The  estate  is  more  remarkably  interesting  from  the  very  exten- 
sive panoramic  view  it  commands  of  the  weald  of  Sussex  and  the  hills 
of  this  county. 
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The  Living  of  Hascomb  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke ; 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  67.  3s.  9d.,  after  paying  for  procurations 
and  synodals  5s.  Id.  The  patronage,  in  1841,  vested  in  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Storie;  whose  son,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Chalmers  Storie,  instituted  in 
1835,  is  the  present  rector.  He  had  been  preceded  by  the  Rev. 
William  Mackenzie,  A.M.  (and  afterwards  D.D.),  who  was  instituted 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1824. — The  Registers,  which  are  imperfect, 
commence  in  October  1646,  for  baptisms;  marriages,  in  June  1658; 
and  burials,  in  June  1659. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  celebrated  for  his  controversies  with  Dr.  Bentley,  Bishop 
Sherlock,  and  others,  on  Theology,  and  with  Dr.  Mead  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  was 
rector  of  this  parish,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a native  of  Yorkshire, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  While  a student  there,  being  fond  of  music,  he  amused 
himself  by  playing  on  the  violin,  which  being  noticed  by  Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity 
college,  he  bestowed  on  the  young  amateur  the  sobriquet  of  “ Fiddling  Conyers.”  The 
sarcasm  is  said  to  have  excited  his  application  to  study.  It  is  more  certain,  that  it  excited 
in  his  breast  a personal  enmity  towards  his  master,  whom  he  opposed  and  wrote  against 
when  the  doctor  was  involved  in  contests  with  the  academical  authorities,  and  on  various 
other  occasions.  Among  the  circumstances  most  to  be  lamented  with  respect  to  this 
quarrel  was,  the  publication  by  Middleton  of  “ Remarks  ” on  Dr.  Bentley’s  Proposals  for 
a new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  occasioned  so  general  a prejudice  against 
the  plan  of  the  great  critic,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  purpose.  Dr.  Middleton, 
who  was  a sort  of  literary  Ishmaelite,  furnished  abundant  cause  for  animadversion  by  his 
own  publications,  as  his  "Examination  of  Sherlock’s  Discourses  on  Prophecy”;  his 
" Remarks  on  Dr.  Waterland’s  Answer  to  Tindal’s  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation”; 
and  his  " Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
Christian  Church,  through  several  successive  Centuries”;  this  last  work  especially  raised 
up  against  him  a host  of  adversaries,  some  of  whom  treated  him  as  an  apostate  and 
an  infidel. 

This  learned  and  ingenious  writer  is  most  advantageously  known  by  his  “ History  of 
the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,”  1741,  2 vols.  4to.,  which  was  published  by  subscription, 
and  proved  a most  profitable  undertaking.  He  never  held  any  preferment  in  the  church, 
except  a small  benefice  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  he  resigned  on  account  of  its  unhealthy 
situation ; and  the  rectory  of  Hascomb,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  Sir  John  Frederick 
in  1727.  King  George  the  First  having  purchased  the  noble  collection  of  books  formed 
by  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1723, 
Dr.  Middleton  published  a plan  for  its  arrangement ; and  in  1731  he  was  made  Wood- 
wardian-Professor ; but  becoming  principal  librarian  to  the  University,  he  relinquished 
the  professorship.  He  died  at  Hildersham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  he  had  an  estate, 
July  28th,  1750,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Middleton  was  thrice  married, 
but  had  no  child  by  either  of  his  consorts,  the  last  of  whom  survived  him,  and  enjoyed, 
through  his  bequest,  considerable  property.  A second  edition  of  his  "Miscellaneous 
Works”  was  published  in  five  volumes,  in  1755. — Chalmers’  Biogr.  Dict.  vol.  xxii.  Art. 
(C.)  Middleton: — Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  1 8th  Cent.  vol.  v.  pp. 405 — 423; 
and  elsewhere. 

Hascomb  Church  is  a small  ill-built  edifice  of  stone,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  (the  latter  having  a semi-circular  apsis),  and  a south 
porch:  issuing  from  the  roof  is  a boarded  loft  with  two  bells,  sur- 
mounted by  a slated  pyramidical  tower.  At  the  west  end  is  a gallery, 
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erected  in  1784.  The  font,  of  Sussex  marble,  bears  the  date  of  1690, 
and  was  given  to  the  church  by  Richard  Holland,  the  then  rector. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  a large  white-marble  monument,  thus 
inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  William  Diddlesfold,  only  child  of  William  and 
Mary  Diddlesfold,  of  Chiddingfold,  who  departed  this  life  the  10th  of  June, 
1785,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age. 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  William  Diddlesfold,  of  Chiddingfold,  gent.,  who 
departed  this  life  1st  of  February,  1789,  aged  66  years  and  11  months.  Also,  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Diddlesfold  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life  the  10th  of  August,  1808, 
aged  sixty-three  years. 

ST.  MARTHA’S,  or  ST.  MARTHA’S-UPON-THE-HILL. 

This  is  a small  parish,  comprising  about  nine  hundred  acres,  situated 
at  little  more  than  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Guildford ; between 
Albury  on  the  east,  and  Shalford  on  the  west.  In  some  old  deeds,  it 
is  also  called  the  parish  of  Martyr*  s-hill,  from  a tradition  that,  in  early 
times,  some  Christians  suffered  there.  The  actual  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Catherine’s  hill,  in  the  tything  of  Artington,  is  derived 
from  the  chapel,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill ; — both  chapels, 
according  to  popular  belief,  having  been  founded  by  maiden  sisters 
of  the  names  of  Catherine  and  Martha,  and  dedicated  to  their  re- 
spective patron  saints.  Its  claims  to  parochial  distinction  are,  com- 
paratively, of  a recent  period.  Aubrey  says,  “ This  place  belongs 
only  to  the  manor  of  Chilworth,  a single  House  below,  to  which  it  is 
a Burial-place”;1 — and  until  the  year  1779,  this  parish  had  no  in- 
dependent register  of  its  own ; the  entries  of  baptisms,  &c.,  being 
made  in  the  register  books  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Wonersh  and 
Albury. 

St.  Martha’s  has  often,  but  improperly,  been  called  Chilworth , from 
the  manor  to  which  it  is  attached ; and  which  gives  name  to  a small 
hamlet  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  In  Domesday  book  Chilworth 
is  thus  noticed  : — 

“ The  Bishop  [of  Baieux]  holds  Celeonde  in  Baolege  [Bramley] . Alwin  held  it,  who 
could  remove  at  pleasure.  It  was  then  assessed  at  3 hides  ; now  at  nothing.  The  arable 

land  is One  carucate  is  in  the  demesne  ; and  six  villains,  and  two  cottars, 

with  2 carucates.  There  is  a mill,  at  7 shillings.  The  whole  is  valued  at  70  shillings.” 

This  manor,  with  other  estates  of  Bishop  Odo,  escheated  to  the 
crown  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  that  prelate  against  the 
government  of  William  Rufus ; and  no  subsequent  notice  respecting 

1 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  53. — Salmon,  echoing  Aubrey,  says,  “This  Chapel  is  now 
a Burial-place  to  one  house  in  Chilworth”;  but  adds,  “ yet  there  are  seats  in  it,  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  Weddings  either  for  luck  or  privacy.” — Antiquities  of  Surrey,  p. 
119;  Lond.  1735. 
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it  occurs  until  the  6th  of  Edward  the  Third,  when,  as  appears  from 
the  Patent  Rolls,  a license  was  granted  to  " Robert  Cooke,  a tenant 
in  villainage  of  the  King's  manor  of  Chilworth , to  enter  into  Holy 
orders.”  Previously  to  the  above  period,  the  Priors  of  Newark,  in 
this  county,  were  patrons  of  St.  Martha’s  chapel ; and  the  estate  itself 
is  supposed  to  have  been  granted,  subsequently,  to  their  convent.  If 
such  was  the  fact,  this  property  must  have  reverted  to  the  crown,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Chilworth  was  granted  to  William 
Morgan,  esq.,  who,  in  the  year  1583,  settled  the  manor,  or  part  of  it, 
on  his  son  John,  on  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Ann  Lumsford, 
widow,  the  daughter  of  John  Love  ;8 — and  in  the  year  1589  (31st  of 
Elizabeth),  on  the  marriage  of  John  Morgan  with  Margery  Goldinge, 
probably  the  second  of  his  four  wives,  his  father  made  a fresh  settle- 
ment of  this  manor,  "in  the  parish  of  St.  Martha  on  the  Hill?  with 
other  lands  and  tenements,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  for  life ; with 
remainder  to  John  Morgan,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ; remainder  to 
himself  in  fee.  The  grantee,  William  Morgan,  died  December  10th, 
1602,  aged  seventy-seven ; as  appears  from  a monument  in  St.  Martha’s 
chapel.  He  had  eight  daughters  and  one  son,  the  above  John,  his 
successor;  who,  in  1596,  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  from  whom  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  his  services.  Dying  in  1621,  his  only  daughter, 
Ann  Morgan,  (by  his  first  wife,  Ann  Lumsford),  became  his  heiress ; 
and  this  estate  passed  to  the  Randylls,  in  consequence  of  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Edw.  Randyll,  knt.,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  two  elder  sons  having  died  without  issue,  Chilworth 
devolved  on  the  third  son,  Vincent  Randyll,  esq. ; whose  eldest  son 
and  successor,  Morgan  Randyll,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Thos. 
Gould,  alderman  of  London.  This  gentleman  was  representative  of 
the  borough  of  Guildford  in  several  parliaments  between  the  years 
1680  and  1715  ; but  he  did  not  obtain  his  seat  on  these  occasions 
without  severe  and  expensive  contests,  so  that  becoming  much  involved 
in  debt,  he  sold  the  family  estate  here  to  Richard  Houlditch,  esq.,  for 
29, 3357. 3 This  person,  who  had  been  a woollen-draper  in  London, 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  South-sea  company ; and  his  estates 
were  seised  and  sold,  (towards  indemnifying  the  losers  by  the  iniquitous 

2 Vide  Warrant  to  the  Escheator  to  deliver  possession  on  the  decease  of  William 
Morgan,  the  grantee  : 45th  Elizabeth,  n.  33  ; in  the  Rolls  Chapel. 

* On  this  occasion,  the  property  was  described  as  consisting  of  the  manor  of  Chilworth, 
with  the  appurtenances,  the  capital  messuage  and  lands  called  Chilworth,  Lockner,  Lime- 
house  lands,  Lillinghams,  and  Bushland  in  Chilworth,  and  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Martha, 
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speculations  of  those  directors),  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  in  1721. 

The  trustees  appointed  to  sell  these  estates  disposed  of  Chilworth 
with  its  dependencies  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough ; and  she,  by 
will,  devised  it  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hon.  John  Spencer, 
a younger  son  of  her  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  John 
Spencer,  son  of  the  legatee,  was  created  Viscount  Althorp,  and  Earl 
Spencer,  in  1765;  and  dying  on  the  31st  of  October,  1783,  his  titles 
and  estates  passed  to  his  son  George- John,  father  of  the  present  Earl 
Spencer;  by  the  former  of  whom,  Chilworth  was  sold  to  Edmund 
Hill,  esq.,  a gunpowder  manufacturer,  (who  is  reported  to  have  been 
originally  a tailor),  in  1796.  By  him,  this  property  was  transferred  to 
Mr.  William  Tinkler,  whose  son,  of  the  same  name,  is  its  present 
owner;  in  consequence  of  his  possession  of  the  manor  of  Chilworth, 
he  is  likewise  the  impropriator  and  patron  of  St.  Martha’s  chapel. 

Aubrey,  speaking  of  Chilworth,  says, — “ In  this  little  Romancy 
Vale,  are  sixteen  Powder  Mills  erected, — ’tis  a little  Commonwealth 
of  Powder-makers,  who  are  as  black  as  Negroes.” 4 These  mills  were 
worked  by  the  picturesque  little  stream  called  the  Tillingbourne,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  but  when  Mr.  Manning  wrote,  they 
had  been  reduced  to  four  powder  and  two  paper  mills ; and  at  the 
present  time,  all  are  out  of  employment.  In  one  part,  there  is  a large 
embanked  head  of  water,  surrounded  by  trees. 

St.  Martha's  Chapel  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Martha 
and  All-Martyrs,  but  there  are  no  documents  known  to  be  extant 
relative  to  the  period  of  its  foundation.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of 

alias  Martyr-Mil,  Albury,  and  Shalford ; two  mills,  called  Chilworth  mills,  in  St.  Martha; 
with  the  Rectory  and  Church  of  St.  Martha ; the  annual  value  of  which  property 
collectively  is  stated  to  have  been  1,005/.  18s.,  subject  to  the  payment  of  some  small  quit- 
rents,  and  16/.  a year  to  the  minister. 

4 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  56.  It  is  stated  by  the  same  writer,  that  the  Chilworth 
mills  were  the  first  which  were  established  in  England;  but  in  this  he  is,  probably, 
incorrect  (see  under  Wotton ),  but  they  were  certainly  of  a very  early  date.  His  editor, 
Dr.  Rawlinson,  has  inserted  in  the  same  volume  a very  remarkable  paper  called  “ The 
hard  Case  of  Sir  Polycarpus  Wharton,  bart.”,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordinance 
Board,  took  a lease  from  the  Randy  11s,  for  twenty-one  years,  “ of  the  great  Powder-works 
at  Chilworth,  at  that  time  in  so  ruined  a Condition  as  to  require  1,500/.  to  make  them 
serviceable”; — which  was  done  at  Sir  Poly  carp’s  own  expense.  He  also  states,  that  he 
was  at  great  charge  in  adding  and  erecting  new  works  and  engines, — “ which  rendered 
the  Chilworth  works  alone  able  to  supply  the  Stores  with  325  barrels  of  Powder  weekly 
throughout  the  year ; and  that  was  much  more  than  all  the  other  Powder-works  in  the 
Kingdom  together  could  furnish.”  At  the  expiration  of  his  lease  in  1698,  he  declares  that 
he  had  been,  at  least,  24,000/.  a sufferer ; to  the  utter  ruin  of  himself  and  family, — in 
consequence  of  the  bad  faith  exercised  towards  him  by  the  respective  Ordinance  Boards. 
So  late  even,  as  the  year  1710,  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  Sir  Poly  carp’s  claims  had  not  been 
settled,  and  he  was  then  in  prison  for  debt. 

s 2 
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a Latin  cross,  of  which  the  nave,  or  longer  limb,  has  been  long  in 
ruins ; the  whole,  indeed,  is  much  dilapidated.  There  are,  however, 
sufficient  traces  in  the  architectural  character  and  semi-circular  arches 
of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  building,  to  warrant  our  referring  its  origin 
to  the  Norman  times ; and  as  being  one  of  the  three  churches  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  book  as  existing  within  Bishop  Odo’s  manor  of 
Bramley.5 

It  is  probable  that  this  chapel  became  disused  and  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay  during  the  civil  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ; for  in  the  Register  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  under  the 
date  May  20,  1463,  is  a memorandum,  that  “ forty  days  indulgence 
were  granted  to  such  as  should  resort  to  this  chapel  on  account  of 
devotion,  prayer,  pilgrimage,  or  offering ; and  should  there  say  Pater- 
noster, the  Angel’s  Salutation,  and  Apostles’  Creed ; or  should  con- 
tribute, bequeath,  or  otherwise  assign  anything  toward  the  main- 
tainance,  repair,  or  rebuilding  of  the  same.” 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  this  chapel  is  the  dark- 
coloured  iron-stone  with  which  the  hill  abounds.  In  the  western 
porch,  or  nave,  which  (as  stated  above)  is  in  ruins,  are  some  small, 
narrow,  lancet-shaped  windows ; and  in  the  south  transept  is  a portion 
of  a triple  window,  with  simple  mullions,  the  centre  division  being 
trefoil-headed;  of  a date,  possibly,  about  1150,  but  this  has  evidently 
been  inserted  into  a wall  of  a prior  age.  The  intersection  at  the  cross 
exhibits  four  pointed  arches  springing  from  piers  and  half  columns. 
In  the  chancel  part,  is  a stone  seat  extending  round  it,  and  a small 
piscina. 

In  the  chancel,  is  a much-dilapidated  altar- tomb  of  freestone,  on 
which  is  the  statue  of  a knight,  in  armour,  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  “ William  Morgan, 
of  Chilworth,  esq.,  who  deceased  the  10th  of  Dec.  1602,  at  the  age  of 
77,  leaving  one  son,  Sir  John  Morgan , knighted  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain, 

5 In  the  Register  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  1464,  it  is  certified  that 
the  benefice  of  this  chapel  was  appropriated,  in  1262,  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Austin-Canons  at  Newark,  in  this  county,  who  presented  to  this  living  as  a Vicarage  ; and 
it  is  probable  that  the  patronage  continued  on  the  same  footing  until  the  suppression ; but 
after  that  event,  the  cure  appears  to  have  merged  into  its  present  form,  namely,  that  of  a 
Donative  ; — the  incumbent  officiating  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  impropriator ; who 
appoints  him,  and  pays  him  his  stipend.  In  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fourth, 
taken  about  1291,  the  value  of  this  benefice,  (which  is  enumerated  among  those  in  the 
deanery  of  Guildford,  or  Stoke),  is  thus  stated,  “ Ecclesia  Scae  Marthse  taxcio  £5 : decima 
10s.”  In  the  Compotus  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  among  the 
revenues  of  the  Priory  of  Newark,  we  find  mentioned,  “ Marter-hill  Firma  Ecclesiae, 
£1.6. 8.” — (Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  384) ; but  no  mention  of  the  manor  of 
Chilworth  occurs  in  that  record. 
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1596.”  Beneath,  are  the  following  lines: — 

Sleep  on  thy  marble  pillow,  worthy  Sir, 

Whilst  we,  as  pilgrims  to  thy  Sepulchre, 

Visit  thy  happy  Virtues,  with  a flame 
As  hallow’d  as  thy  dust,  to  sing  thy  fame ; 

Whose  sacred  actions  with  such  will  are  strung, 

They  give  the  speechless  stone  a speaking  tongue. 

If  virtue  that  makes  men  to  seem  divine, 

If  all  those  glorious  beams  that  sweetly  shine 
Upon  gentility,  and  deck  her  crest, 

Like  fixed  stars  in  orbs,  mov’d  in  his  breast, 

Then,  in  these  senseless  character  of  stones 
New  life  gives  honour  to  his  lifeless  bones. 

The  soul’s  a harmony  which  best  doth  sound, 

When  our  life  plays  the  mean,  our  death  the  ground. 

Take  from  thy  name  but  M,  even  Morgan’s  breath 
Stopt  sweetly  like  an  organ,  at  his  death  : 

And  with  his  swan-like  tones  did  singing  die. 

And  dying,  sang  out  his  mortality. 

Then  sleep  on  still,  whose  life  did  never  jar, 

Can  ne’er  be  less,  more  may  be  than  a star. 

Good  ends  of  men  are  like  good  ends  of  gold, 

Whereby  we  may  make  Angels  : in  which  mould 
Thy  virtues  cast  thy  bliss  ; for  sure,  in  Heaven, 

Angels  weigh  more  than  ours  stampt  for  Eleven. 

Among  some  other  materials  here,  is  a tablet  of  white  marble,  thus 
inscribed : — 

Juxta  hoc  marmor  posit®  sunt  exuviae  Vincent  Cutter,  Gent,  sub  augustis 
Gulielmo  Tertio  et  Anna  Principibus  ben£  meriti.  Navarchi  munere  feliciter 
diuque  fungebatur,  nautis  dilectus,  fortuna  simul  et  honore  auctus ; hostibus 
invictus.  Tandem  qui  oceani  rabiem,  Gallorum  tonitrua,  coelique  minas,  intre- 
pide  toties  superaverat,  fato  solum  impar,  cecidit  Apr.  25  die,  anno  Christi  1709. 
Soror  Elizabetha  Albery  hoc  pignus  charitatis  suae  dari. 

The  incumbent  minister  of  St.  Martha’s  is  the  Rev.  William  Sib- 
thorpe  Cole,  A.M.,  who  is  likewise  perpetual  curate  of  Trinity 
church,  Dover.  He  was  presented  to  this  Donative  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1824:  his  stipend  is  2 57.  per  annum.  But  little  service 
has  been  performed  in  the  chapel  for  years ; chiefly,  on  account  of  its 
dilapidated  condition.  On  the  adjoining  brow,  where 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  Hamlet  sleep, 

the  upheaved  turf  marks  the  site  of  many  graves;  this  being  the 
burial-place  for  Chilworth. 

On  the  southern  side  of  St.  Martha’s  hill,  are  two  distinct  but  small 
circles ; each  formed  by  a single  bank  and  ditch  : one  of  them  is  about 
thirty  yards  in  diameter;  the  other,  twenty-eight  yards.  Whether 
these  circles  were  ever  connected  with  Druidical  rites,  or  not,  must 
remain  questionable.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  any 
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published  work ; and  the  same  may  be  stated  with  respect  to  a large 
Barrow,  enveloped  in  foliage,  and  obscured  by  large  trees  growing 
upon  it,  which  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  hill, 
in  the  approach  from  Guildford. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  glorious  prospects  from  St.  Martha’s 
hill ; which  the  most  fervent  pencil  of  picturesque  enthusiasm  would 
fail  to  depict  in  apposite  colours.  On  every  side,  a rich  and  almost 
unbounded  view  presents  itself,  intermingled  with  every  charm  which 
landscape  scenery,  in  all  its  diversity  of  character,  can  exhibit.  To- 
wards the  south,  the  prospects  extend  across  the  weald  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex  to  the  south-downs  and  the  sea ; and  on  the  north,  the  eye 
ranges  over  a portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  high 
chalk-ridge  of  Oxfordshire,  near  Nettlebed,  from  which  the  summit 
and  chapel  of  St.  Martha  are  distinctly  seen.6 

Titing,  Tyting,  or  Tyteing,  in  St.  Martha’s. — This  was  a distinct 
manor  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  and  is  thus  described,  is 
in  the  hundred  of  Blackheath  : — 

“ The  same  Bishop  [Osteon,  bishop  of  Exeter]  holds  Tetinges  in  person.  Elmer  [or 
Oliver]  the  Huntsman,  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  for  1 
hide  ; and  now  in  like  manner.  The  arable  land  is  2 carucates.  There  is  1 carucate  in 
demesne ; and  one  villain,  and  six  bordars,  with  1 carucate.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  subsequently,  it  was  valued  at  3 pounds  ; now  at  forty  shillings.  The  Jurors  of  the 
Hundred  affirm  that  this  manor  was  taken  by  the  Sheriff  out  of  the  ferm  of  King  Edward; 
and  that  Osbern  the  bishop  had  not  this  manor  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.” 

Titing  continued  to  belong  to  the  see  of  Exeter  until  February, 
1549,  (2nd  of  Edward  the  Sixth),  when  John  Veysey,  alias  Harman, 
the  then  bishop,  granted  it  on  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  to  Sir 
Edward  Walsingham;  and  shortly  afterwards,  he  sold  the  freehold  to 
Thos.  Hawkins,  alias  Fisher.  In  1602,  this  property  was  vested  in 
John  Street,  of  Astreat,  who  mortgaged  it  to  George  Duncumbe,  of 
Weston,  esq. ; and  in  1637,  those  parties  joined  in  a conveyance  to 
Francis  Williamson,  esq.,  who  transferred  it  to  Vincent  Randyll,  of 
Chil worth,  esq.  Some  years  afterwards,  this  estate  was  possessed  by 
Geo.  Duncumbe,  of  Shalford,  esq. ; who,  by  his  will,  dated  in  April 

6 This  hill,  which  forms  so  prominent  a feature  among  the  geological  characteristics  of 
Surrey,  is  composed  of  beds  belonging  to  the  upper  green-sand  formation,  containing 
thick  subordinate  layers  of  iron-stone.  Its  peculiarities  are, — its  perfectly  conical  shape, 
which  induced  Aubrey  and  Gibson  to  imagine  it  might  have  been  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  certain  volcanic  hills ; and  its  remarkable  elevation  above  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment of  the  North  Downs,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a very  narrow  valley,  and 
from  beneath  which  its  strata  rise.  Except  a line  of  marshy  land  at  the  base  of  the 
chalk,  the  soils  in  this  parish  consist,  principally,  of  a light  ferruginous  sand  ; the  upper 
portions  serving  as  sheep-walks.  Owing  to  this  lightness  of  soil,  coupled  with  its 
elevation,  the  common  ling,  heaths,  furze  and  brakes,  form  a large  proportion  of  its 
natural  vegetation  : there  are,  also,  some  yew-trees  of  great  age. 
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1672,  devised  it  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  In  1710,  the 
trustees,  and  other  parties  interested,  conveyed  this  estate  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Woods,  in  1710:  and  his  son  William  again  vested  it  in 
trust,  with  power  to  sell;  it  was  sold  in  1747,  (three  years  after  his 
decease),  to  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
antiquary,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Treasury. 
His  grandson,  Philip  Smith  Webb,  esq.,  agreed  to  sell  this  estate  (under 
the  authority  of  his  marriage  settlement),  to  Robert  Austen,  of  Shal- 
ford,  esq.,  but  that  gentleman  dying  before  the  conveyance  could  be 
made,  the  purchase  was  completed  by  trustees  appointed  by  his  will, 
in  1798;  and  the  estate  is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Sir  Henry 
Edmund  Austen. 

Titing  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  St.  Martha’s  hill,  and 
occupied  as  a farm.  A part  of  the  farm-house  is  of  considerable 
antiquity;  but  the  remains,  which  consist  of  a strong  wall  of  iron- 
stone, containing  a triple-pointed  window,  seem  to  refer  it  to  eccle- 
siastical, rather  than  civil  purposes. 

The  Helix  Pomatia  (exotic  snail),  the  largest  of  British  land  shells, 
is  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  chalk-lands  of  Titing  farm  than 
on  any  other  spot.  This  species  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  locality ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Italy,  and  turned  out  to  breed 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Albury,  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  (Earl 
Marshal),  the  collector  of  the  Arundelian  marbles : te  his  lady,”  [the 
countess],  says  Salmon,  “ delighting  in  such  food.”  Evelyn  remarks, 
that  this  “ huge  and  fleshy  snail  was  had  in  deliciis  by  the  Earl  him- 
self.”7 


SHALFORD. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Mary,  Guildford  ; on  the  east,  by  Chilworth  (or  St.  Martha’s), 
and  Wonersh;  on  the  south,  by  the  latter  and  Bramley ; and  on  the 
west,  by  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford.  The  manor  of  Shalford  is  thus 
described  in  the  Domesday  book  : — 

“ Robert  holds  of  Richard  (de  Tonbridge)  Scaldefor.  Two  Brothers  held  it  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  each  of  whom  had  a house  of  his  own,  though  they  lived  under 
one  jurisdiction  (manserunt  in  una  curia ) ; and  could  remove  whither  they  pleased.  It 
was  then  assessed  at  4 hides,  as  at  present.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  6 carucates. 
Two  are  in  the  demesne ; and  there  are  twenty-nine  villains,  and  eleven  bordars,  with  9 
carucates.  There  is  a church ; and  ten  bondmen ; and  three  mills,  at  16  shillings ; and  4 
acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  twenty  swine.  Of  these  hides,  a Knight  holds  l 


7 See  Salmon’s  Surrey,  p.  107 ; and  Evelyn’s  Letter  to  Aubrey,  vol.  i.  Other  reports 
say,  that  the  Helix  Pomatia  was  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
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virgate,  where  he  hath  half  a carucate ; and  one  bondman,  and  five  bordars.  The  whole, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  was  valued  at  16  pounds ; afterwards,  at  9 pounds ; and  now, 
at  20  pounds.  To  this  manor  pertains  a house  in  Guildford,  valued  at  3 shillings.” 

The  tenant  of  Richard  de  Clare,  or  de  Tonbridge,  here  mentioned, 
probably  was  Robert  de  Wateville,  whose  descendant  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  appears  to  have  sold  the 
estate  to  Robert  de  Dunstanville.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third, 
it  had  descended  to  William  de  Longespee,  who  granted  the  manor  of 
Scaudeford,  with  the  park  of  Audefaud , and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  there,  to  John,  the  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Magnavilla,  earl  of 
Essex,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs,  of  the  Honour  of  Clare,  by 
the  service  of  one  knight’s  fee,  and  suit  of  court  at  Blechingley,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  then  lord  of  the  fee.1  Richard  Fitz- 
John,  the  grandson  of  John  Fitz- Geoffrey,  having  died  without  issue 
in  1297,  the  inheritance  devolved  on  females,  but  this  manor  was  held 
in  dower  by  the  widow  of  Richard  until  her  decease,  in  the  6th  of 
Edward  the  Third.2  The  representatives  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Fitz- 
John  having  been  attainted  of  treason,  the  manor  escheated  to  the 
crown.  At  this  period,  the  lands  of  Shalford  became  divided  into 
two  portions,  respectively  named  Shalford- Clifford  and  Shalford- 
Bradestan. 

Shalford- Clifford  was  so  called  from  the  family  of  Clifford, 
Isabella  de  Vipont,  one  of  the  nieces  and  co-heiresses  of  Richard  Fitz- 
John,  having  married  Roger  de  Clifford,  whose  grandson,  of  the  same 
name,  lost  his  right  of  inheritance  in  consequence  of  having  joined 
in  the  insurrection,  under  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  against  Edward  the 
Second  and  his  favourites,  in  1321.  Robert,  lord  Clifford,  the  younger 

1 Madox  has  given  some  account  of  a law-suit  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  between 
James  de  Audeley  and  Henry  de  Lacy,  relative  to  the  manor  of  Scaldeford. — See  Hist, 
of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

2 Among  the  particulars  of  this  manor  set  forth  in  the  Inquisition  taken  on  the  17th  of 
October,  in  the  25th  of  Edward  the  First,  after  the  decease  of  the  above  Richard  Fitz- 
Geoffrey,  it  is  stated  that  here  were  “ a capital  messuage  and  garden,  value,  per  annum, 
6s.  8 d. ; a water-mill,  value  207. ; 25  acres  of  arable  land,  at  4 d.  per  acre ; 196  ditto,  at  3d.; 
and  24  at  2d.;  together  with  23  acres  of  meadow,  at  Is.  per  acre  ; 13  acres  of  pasture,  at  2d. 
ditto,  and  35  marsh  at  2d.  ditto.  A park,  value  3 7.  5s.  per  annum ; and  another  park  at 
Aldfold,  value  1?.  13s.  4 d.  per  ann.  Assised  rents  of  free  and  other  tenants,  17/.  10s.  Id. 
Pleas  and  perquisites  of  the  courts,  2l.  70  eggs  at  Xmas,  value  1<Z.  each;  and  475  eggs  at 
Easter,  value  2\  per  hundred.  Of  divers  customary  payments  at  Midsummer,  1/.  8s.  7 \d.; 
at  Michaelmas,  37.  7s.  5\d. ; at  Xmas,  10s.  2d. ; and  at  Easter,  lZ.  8s.  9f d. — making  a total 
of  367.  15s.  8^c?.;  deducting  Castle  Guard  at  Tunbridge  2s.,  the  premises  being  holden  of 
Joan,  countess  of  Gloucester,  as  of  the  Honor  of  Clare,  by  the  service  of  one  knight’s 
fee,  Ward  of  the  Castle  of  Tunbridge  (or  2s.  a year  in  lieu  thereof);  and  suit  at  the 
Lord’s  Court  at  Blechinglegh  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks. — Manning  and  Bray, 
Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93. 
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brother  of  Roger,  in  the  17th  of  Edward  the  Third,  obtained  a re- 
stitution of  the  estate,  which  descended  to  Thomas,  lord  Clifford,  who 
was  killed  fighting  for  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  St.  Albans,  in  1455.  His 
son  and  successor,  John,  lord  Clifford,  fell  in  the  skirmish  at  Ferry- 
bridge, on  the  day  before  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Towton,  so  disastrous 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Clifford  was  slain  March  28th,  1461 ; and 
in  the  parliament  held  on  the  4th  of  November  following,  he  was 
attainted  of  treason,  and  his  estates  confiscated.  When  Henry  the 
Seventh  became  king,  the  attainder  was  reversed ; and  Henry,  lord 
Clifford,  the  son  of  John,  recovered  possession  of  this  and  other 
estates.  Henry,  earl  of  Cumberland,  son  and  heir  of  the  restored 
peer,  sold  Shalford-Clifford  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  K.G.,  in  1544; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  purchaser  obtained,  by  inheritance,  the 
estate  of  Shalford-Bradestan  also.  He  settled  the  entire  property  in 
dower  on  his  second  consort,  the  celebrated  Geraldine,  immortalized 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey.  The  viscounts  Montagu, 
descended  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne  by  his  first  consort,  held  the 
manorial  estate  of  Shalford  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Francis  Browne,  lord  Montagu,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1655, 
having  suffered  a recovery  in  Michaelmas  term,  1677,  sold  it  to  Sir 
John  Nicholas,  K.B.,  of  West  Horsley;  whose  son  and  heir,  Edward 
Nicholas,  esq.,  died  in  1726,  having  bequeathed  it  to  trustees  for  sale; 
and  in  1733,  they  conveyed  it  to  Thomas,  lord  Onslow;  from  whom 
it  descended  to  George,  earl  of  Onslow,  who  held  it  in  1808. 

The  estate  eventually  styled  Shalford-Bradestan  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  the  manor  of  Shalford  assigned  to  Idonea  de  Vipont,  the 
sister  of  Isabella  above-mentioned,  as  one  of  the  nieces  of  Richard  Fitz- 
John.  This  property  was  sold  to  Hugh  le  Despenser,  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
attainder,  after  the  deposition  of  his  royal  patron,  it  escheated  to  the 
crown.  Edward  the  Third  made  some  temporary  grants  of  this 
estate,  and  at  length,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  he  gave  it  by 
charter  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Bradestan,  in  tail  general ; and  from  this 
proprietor  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  Shalford-Bradestan.  Elizabeth 
de  Bradestan,  a descendant  of  Sir  Thomas,  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to 
Sir  William  De  la  Pole ; and  after  several  transfers  through  the  suc- 
cession of  females,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who 
having  purchased  the  other  moiety  of  Shalford,  the  parts  so  long 
separated  have  since  been  united.  Both  the  above  manors  extend 
into,  and  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  parish  of  Wonersh. 

The  demesne  of  the  entire  manor,  called  East-Shalford  Farm , was 
sold  in  1779,  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  to  Robert  Austen,  esq.,  who 
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died  in  1797 ; and  it  is  now  the  property  of  his  son  and  heir,  Sir 
Henry  Edmund  Austen,  knt.,  of  Shalford.  This  gentleman,  a deputy- 
lieutenant  and  magistrate  of  Surrey,  was  high-sheriff  of  the  county  in 
1810:  he  is,  also,  a gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  appointment  to  that  office.3 

Shalford  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Edmund  Austen,  occupies 
a low  yet  pleasant  site,  at  a short  distance  from  the  church.  It  was 
originally  built  by  John  and  George  Austen,  esqrs.,  about  the  year 
1600;  and  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  ; since  which,  it  has  been 
much  altered  by  the  present  owner,  and  forms  a commodious  residence, 
but  has  little  architectural  pretensions.  In  the  dining-room  is  a hand- 
some carved  oak  chimney-piece,  of  James  the  First’s  time ; which,  with 
another  in  the  library,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  original  building. 
The  following  forms  part  of  a good  collection  of  pictures,  (in  the 
various  rooms),  some  from  the  celebrated  Orleans  gallery : — 


Rubens’  Daughter,  by  Rubens. 

Battle  Piece,  by  Vandermeulen. 

An  Interior,  by  D.  Teniers. 

Hagar  and  Ishmael,  by  N.  Poussin. 
Fauns  and  Satyrs,  by  Poelemburg. 
Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill ; with  Figures 
by  An.  Caracci. 

Among  the  1 

Queen  Mary,  . 

Queen  Anne,  1 

Duke  of  Marlborough  f Kneller. 

on  Horseback,  J 

Alex.  Pope,  by  Jarvis. 

Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  Carlo  Veronese. 
Paul  Wentworth,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford ; by  Dahl. 

John  Hampden. 


Landscapes,  by  D.  Teniers,  Sachtleiven, 
and  Wynants. 

View  in  Venice,  by  Canaletti. 

Head  of  an  old  Woman,  by  Denner. 
Head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Fielding. 
Canal  Scene,  by  Ab.  Stork. 

Several  Game  Pieces,  by  Elmer. 

■raits  are : — 

Arthur  Annesley,  1st  Earl  of  Angle- 
sey. 

Archbishop  Abbot,  1 Zucher0. 

Bishop  Abbot,  J 

Sir  J.  Thompson,  1st  Lord  Haversham. 

Adm.  Sir  Thos.  Allen. 

Col.  John  Austen,  1646. 

Robt.  Austen,  1695,  by  Kneller. 

Robert  Austen,  by  Dance. 


3 The  family  of  Austen  appears  to  have  been  settled  at  Toddington,  Herts,  and  to  have 
become  connected  with  the  county  of  Surrey  in  the  sixteenth  century.  John,  the  son  of 
John  Austen  of  Toddington,  was  buried  at  Chiddingfold ; and  his  son,  John  Austen  of 
Guildford,  who  died  in  1561,  married  Joan  (the  daughter  of  William  Snelling),  whose 
charitable  bequest  to  the  poor  of  that  town,  in  1582,  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  on 
record.  Her  eldest  son,  John,  was  mayor  of  Guildford  in  1566  ; and  he  had  previously 
represented  the  borough  in  parliament,  in  1563.  George  Austen,  his  brother,  also 
belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Guildford ; and  he  collected  accounts  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  estates,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  municipal  body,  still  preserved  in  their  archives. 
He  held  the  office  of  mayor  in  1579,  1588,  and  1600 ; and  was  for  some  time  M.P.  for 
Haslemere,  and  afterwards  for  Guildford.  He  rebuilt  the  Friary  at  the  latter  place  about 
1610;  and  he  was  a contributor  to  the  building  of  the  Free  Grammar-school,  and  of 
Archbishop  Abbot’s  Hospital. 
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SHALFORD  OLD  CHURCH. 


The  Rectory  of  Shalford,  in  1279,  7th  of  Edward  the  First,  was 
valued  at  607. ; and  a few  years  later,  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  at  55  marks.  King  Edward,  by  charter  dated  April  8th, 
in  the  33rd  year  of  his  reign,  granted  this  benefice  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  without  Bishopsgate,  London.  In 
the  grant  were  comprised  two  messuages,  52  acres  of  arable  land,  3 
acres  of  meadow,  and  2 of  woodland,  with  certain  services  of  free 
tenants  in  Shalford ; the  advowson  of  the  church  previously  belonging 
to  the  crown,  with  the  advowson  of  the  chapel  of  Bramley  annexed; 
and  also  the  market  and  fair.4 

The  benefice  having  been  thus  given  to  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  Mary,  they  presented 
to  the  rectory  Robert  de  Colecester,  who  was  instituted  September  29th,  1305.  This  was 
a mere  form,  as  he  resigned  on  the  25th  of  October  ; and  on  the  11th  of  November,  the 
archdeacon  of  Surrey  was  authorized  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  induct  the  proctor 


4 John  de  Guldeford,  who  was  rector  here  in  the  reign  of  John,  obtained  a grant  to 
himself  and  his  successors,  of  the  right  to  hold  a fair  at  Shalford  on  the  eve,  the  day,  and 
the  morrow  of  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  every  year  ; and  it  was  accordingly  held 
for  a long  time  in  the  church  and  church-yard , until  the  numbers  of  persons  resorting 
thither  became  so  great  as  to  cause  inconvenience,  and  the  fair  was  transferred  to  the  fee 
of  Bromleigh,  the  lord  of  which  claimed  the  tolls.  John  de  Wengham,  who  became 
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of  St.  Mary’s  hospital  into  the  possession  of  the  rectory.  In  March,  1306,  the  endowment 
of  the  vicarage  was  settled,  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  ; and  Thomas  Everard  was 
instituted  vicar.  It  was  then  ordained  that  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  should  have  an 
annual  stipend  of  twenty  marks  sterling ; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  assigned  him  all 
mortuaries,  oblations,  obventions,  and  all  small  tithes,  except  corn,  hay,  wool,  and  lambs, 
which  were  reserved  to  the  impropriators,  with  the  services  of  tenants,  reliefs,  heriots, 
escheats,  the  profits  of  the  market  and  fair,  and  pensions  from  the  livings  of  Wagenersh, 
Puttenham,  and  Dunsfold.  The  prior  was  likewise  to  deliver  to  the  vicar,  every  Michael- 
mas day,  one  quarter  of  wheat,  one  of  rye  ( siligo ),  two  of  oats,  one  cart-load  of  hay,  and 
two  of  straw.  A house  and  other  buildings,  for  the  vicar  and  his  family,  were  also  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  prior ; who  not  doing  it,  the  vicar  built  for  himself,  and  on 
application  to  the  bishop,  obtained  a re-imbursement  of  the  expense  incurred. 

The  endowment  of  the  vicarage  was  augmented  in  1434,  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort.5 The  impropriation  having  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Hospital,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir  John 
Wolley,  knt.,  of  Pirford,  who  transferred  it  by  sale  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  George  More,  of  Loseley ; who  re-sold  it  to  John  and  George 
Austen,  of  Guildford,  in  1599.  The  former  gave  (by  will)  his  moiety 
of  the  rectory  to  his  nephew,  John  Austen,  of  Shalford,  charged  with 
the  payment  of  10/.  4s.  a year  to  the  poor  of  Guildford.  This  gentle- 
man, who  became  owner  of  the  entire  rectory  excepting  the  rent- 
charge,  died  in  1660;  and  it  has  descended,  with  other  estates,  to  the 
present  proprietor,  Sir  H.  E.  Austen. 

rector  in  1729,  exhibited  a complaint  of  this  grievance,  in  which  he  stated,  that  by  a 
recent  statute  the  keeping  of  fairs  in  church-yards  having  been  forbidden,  he  had  assigned 
a convenient  piece  of  ground,  outside  the  church-yard,  but  within  the  fee  of  the  church, 
and  that  certain  ill-disposed  persons  had  prevented  the  fair  from  being  held  there,  and  had 
committed  divers  enormities,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  complainant.  In  pursuance  of  an 
order  from  the  king,  Ralph  de  Hengham,  chief-justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  took  an 
Inquisition  at  Shalford  on  the  Octave  of  St.  Hilary,  in  1287  ; whence  it  appeared  that  the 
fair  had  been  held  in  the  church-yard  until  the  numbers  of  buyers  and  sellers  rendering 
that  inconvenient,  the  drapers  and  others  fixed  poles  for  booths  to  the  outside  of  the  yard 
in  the  fee  of  Bromlegh,  and  there  disposed  of  their  goods ; that  no  toll  had  been  taken 
on  sales  at  the  fair,  only  the  rector  had  the  poles  of  the  booths  set  up  within  the  church- 
yard, and  in  his  own  soil  and  fee  on  the  outside,  but  that  the  lords  of  Bromlegh  took  the 
poles  set  up  in  their  fee  ; that  the  rector  held  pleas  of  those  abiding  for  the  time  on  his 
fee,  and  the  lords  of  Bromlegh  held  pleas  of  those  on  their  own  fee ; that  no  one  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  fair  except  the  rector  of  Shalford.  Special  complaints  were  made 
against  the  pastor  of  Guildford,  for  seizing  the  rector’s  cart,  and  carrying  off  the  poles 
of  the  booths  belonging  to  him  ; against  the  under-bailiff  of  the  hundred,  for  prohibiting 
the  setting  up  of  booths  in  the  fee  of  the  rector ; and  against  merchants  from  Winchester 
and  elsewhere,  who  persisted  in  setting  up  booths  within  the  fee  of  Bromlegh,  although 
the  rector  had  assigned  a proper  station  on  his  own  land.  The  Judge  and  Jury  having 
taken  a view  of  the  proposed  site,  being  one  field  near  the  vill  containing  about  eighty 
acres,  and  another  field  adjoining  of  about  fifty  acres,  with  a meadow  between  the  church 
and  those  fields, — they  decided  that  there  was  room  more  than  sufficient  for  holding  the 
said  fair. 

5 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  104—6. 
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There  was  a Church  at  Shalford  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey,  which  in  a subsequent  age  was  replaced  by  another  in  the 
pointed  style ; the  plan  of  the  latter  being  an  irregular  cross,  having  a 
tower  and  spire  rising  from  the  intersection.  That,  also,  becoming 

6 See  the  account  of  Great  Bookham,  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  work. 

7 William  Oughtred,  the  famous  mathematician,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Shalford  in  1605,  by  George  Austen. 

William  Murden,  the  editor  of  the  Salisbury  State  Papers,  was  vicar  from  1755 — 60. 


The  vicarage  is  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  8 1.  4s.  9 fe?.,  paying  for  procurations  and 
synodals  9s.  8 %d.;  and  ever  since  1675  it  has  been  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  vicarages  to  which  Dr.  Shortrudge,  of  Great  Bookham,  gave 
the  surplus  of  his  estates  on  condition  that  prayers  should  be  read  in  the  church  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday.6 

The  Registers  commence  in  the  year  1562,  and  are  nearly  perfect. 
Vicars  of  Shalford,  with  Bramley,  in  and  since  the  year  1800 :7 — 
Charles  Bartholomew,  A.M.  Instituted  January  the  27th, 
1762:  died  November  22nd,  1800,  aged  eighty-one  years; 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard. 

George  Walton  Onslow,  A.M.  Instituted  December  17th, 
1800:  died  February  13th,  1844. 

John  Mount  Barlow.  Instituted  March  22nd,  1844. 
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ruinous,  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1789,  when  a new  church  was 
erected,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Robert  Austen,  esq.,  of  Shalford- 
house,  who  was  interred  here  in  November,  1797.  It  is  a uniform 
structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  built  of  stone,  (dug  at  Nore,  in 
Bramley),  but  with  quoins  and  dressings  of  red  brick,  and  a slated 
roof.  This  fabric  consists  of  an  oblong  nave,  or  body,  without  aisles ; 
a semi-circular  chancel,  or  altar-recess ; and  a square  tower,  surmounted 
by  a dome  covered  with  copper,  and  crowned  by  a turret  and  vane. 
In  the  tower  are  five  bells,  which  belonged  to  the  old  church ; four  of 
them,  cast  in  1613,  are  thus  inscribed,  the  words  being  from  the  1st 
verse  of  the  35th  Psalm  : — 

Tenor  bell, — “ Lord,  plead  my  cause  against  my  foes,” 

Second  ditto, — “ Confound  their  force  and  might ; ” 

Third  ditto, — “ Fight  on  my  part  against  my  foes,” 

Fourth  ditto, — “ That  seek  with  me  to  fight.” 

On  the  fifth  is  the  text — “ Gloria  Deo  in  excelsis ,”  and  the  date  1636. 

In  the  east  window,  in  stained  glass,  is  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour, 
executed  by  Eginton,  of  Birmingham,  from  Carlo  Dolci’s  picture  at 
Castle-Howard.8 

Among  the  sepulchral  memorials  is  a tablet  of  white  marble,  record- 
ing the  burial  of  Maria , the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen,  chief-justice 
of  the  Common-pleas,  and  daughter  of  George  Duncumb,  esq.,  of  this 
parish.  She  died  in  January,  1694-5  ; and  the  inscription,  which 
is  in  Latin,  and  written  by  her  brother,  Anthony  Duncumb,  thus 
terminates:  — 

Ilia  Maria  fuit  nata  optima,  et  optima  conjux  ; 

Optima,  nupta,  parens,  et  viduata  fuit. 

Sana  dedit  miseris,  dedit  aegra  ; sepulchro 
Ossa  dedit  patrio,  n vevfia  deditque  Deo. 

Sic  ea  justa  fuit,  vivens,  moriensque  recessit 
Dictis,  vel  manibus,  sic  sua  quisque  suis. 

Vivit  post  funera  Virtus. 

Virtue,  like  burnish’d  gold,  attracts  no  rust, 

But  keeps  its  beauty,  bury’d  in  the  dust. 

Thus,  cover’d  o’er  with  ashes,  lives  the  spark. 

And  thus  the  taper  burns  bright  in  the  dark. 

In  the  chancel,  on  opposite  sides,  are  two  handsome  memorials  for 
Robert  Austen,  esq.,  of  Shalford-house,  who  died  on  September  the 
2nd,  1759,  aged  fifty-six;  and  his  nephew,  Robert  Austen,  esq.,  also 
of  Shalford,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  November,  1797,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  monument  of  the  latter,  by  Bacon,  consists  of 
an  urn  of  white  marble,  ornamented  with  a wreath  of  flowers,  finely 

8 The  above  subject  was  executed  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Robert  Austen,  and 
placed  here  in  the  year  1805. 
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sculptured,  and  placed  against  a pyramidical  back-ground  of  dark- 
coloured  marble,  with  an  inscribed  tablet  beneath. — Several  of  the 
Duncumb  family,  of  this  place,  and  of  Albury,  have  also  memorials 
here,  and  in  the  church-yard. 

Another  neat  tablet,  of  marble,  records  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Gibson,  esq.,  “of  Bradston  Brook  in  this  parish;  obiit  29th  January, 
1810,  aetat,  61: — and  of  Mary,  his  wife,  (only  surviving  daughter 
of  John  Bradburne,  esq.),  of  Hyde  Abbey  House,  Winchester;  obiit 
21st  November,  1822,  aetat.  69 ; by  whom  he  left  issue  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  Also  of  their  daughter,  Mary  Ann  Gibson ; obiit  24th 
October,  1839,  aetat.  63.” 

Arms  : — Gu.  three  keys  fessways  in  pale,  Or ; in  chief,  a portcullis  of  the  last ; 

Gibson ; — impaling  Arg.  on  a bend  Gu.  three  mullets.  Or ; Bradburne .8 

Bradestan-Brook  House  was  erected  in  1791,  by  the  late  Thomas 
Gibson,  esq.  (merchant  of  London),  a descendant  of  the  ancient  family 
of  that  name  settled  at  Durie,  in  Fifeshire,  N.  B.,  who  in  1780,  and 
subsequently,  purchased  certain  freehold  lands  in  the  manor  of  Shal- 
ford-Bradestan.  On  his  decease  in  1810,  the  estate  became  the 
property  of  his  only  son,  George  John  Gibson,  esq.,  of  Sandgate- 
Lodge,  Sussex ; and  was  for  many  years  afterwards  the  residence  of 
his  mother  and  sisters ; and  now,  of  his  only  son,  Geo.  Gibson,  esq. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonebridge , which  crosses  the  river  Wey, 
in  this  parish,  are  two  farms  called  XJnsted,  a corruption  from  ‘Tun- 
ham-stede,’  or  ‘ Town-hampstead,’  both  which  names  occur  in  old 
documents  relating  to  these  estates.  One  of  them,  styled  a manor- 
farm,  which  belonged  to  the  first  earl  of  Onslow,  was  transferred  by 
him  to  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  in  exchange  for  a farm  at  Wanborough.  It 
was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Parry,  of  Farley,  or  Farleigh-hill,  in  Bramley  ; 
and  being  purchased  of  him  by  Capt.  Albemarle  Bertie,  was  re-sold, 
in  1800,  to  Capt.  Pierrepont,  R.N.  The  latter  conveyed  it  to  H. 
Trowers,  esq.,  who  changed  the  name  into  Unsted-wood. 

The  other  farm,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  the  property 
of  Henry  Stoughton ; and  in  the  1st  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Laurence 
Stoughton  conveyed  this  estate  to  John  Parvish,  in  exchange  for 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Stoke.  In  1608,  it  was  bought  by  Sir  George 
More,  of  Loseley,  who  sold  it  to  George  Austen,  esq.,  of  Shalford ; 
whose  son  and  heir,  John,  about  1650  conveyed  it  to  the  trustees  of 
Henry  Smith,  esq.,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Godaiming. 

8 In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Woodlands , in  Windlesham  parish,  in  this 
county,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Bradburne,  esq.,  of  the  ancient  Derby- 
shire family  of  that  name  seated  at  Bradbourn  in  1569.  He  dying  in  1809,  the  estate 
devolved  on  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Harry,  captain  in  the  Queen’s  Bays ; who  sold  it  a 
few  years  afterwards  to  James  Fyler,  esq.,  its  present  owner. 
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Summerbury , a freehold  estate  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Weaver,  which  he  inherited  on  the  decease  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Arthur  Wight,  in  1822;  by  whose  family  it  had  been 
possessed  for  about  two  centuries. 

Jack  Robins , a copyhold  farm  of  about  twenty  acres,  in  the  manors 
of  Bradestan  and  Clifford,  has  been  held  by  the  Boyce  family  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  late  Henry  Boyce  died  about  the  year 
1820,  leaving  the  estate  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Drewett,  for  life;  and  then, 
to  her  eldest  son,  Mr.  Henry  Drewett,  in  whose  occupation  it  now  is. 

A very  strong  Chalybeate  Spring  rises  on  Shalford  common,  which, 
in  1844,  was  drained  and  levelled. 

The  Puttenham  Lands. — On  the  western  side  of  the  Wey  river,  in  Shalford  parish, 
are  certain  lands,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Puttenham  Priory,  or  Bury,  between  which  and 
West  Shalford  on  the  opposite  side,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  erected  a bridge,  (in  place 
of  a former  one),  on  the  Friday  before  St.  Matthew’s  day,  1376,  50th  of  Edward  the  Third. 
On  the  Wednesday  after  St.  Matthew’s  day,  the  new  structure  was  utterly  destroyed  at  the 
instance  of  Robert  de  Chisenhale  and  others,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  the  prior  of 
St.  Mary  without  Bishopsgate,  the  then  owners  of  the  lands  on  either  side.  For  this 
offence,  they  were  presented  at  the  Sheriff’s  Tourn,  holden  at  Le  Perie,  in  the  hundred  of 
Black-heth-feld,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1377,  1st  of  Richard  the  Second  ; and  the  process 
was  continued  at  Westminster  in  the  Easter  term  following ; when  Thomas  de  Sharde- 
lowe,  prosecutor  for  the  king,  alleged  that  a bridge  had  existed  there  time  out  of  mind, 
and  that  it  was  a public  road,  as  well  for  horses  and  carriages  ( harnesiis ),  as  for  foot 
passengers.  This  statement  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  who  justified  their 
actions  ; and  at  a final  hearing  in  Hilary  term,  3rd  of  Richard  the  Second,  judgment  was 
given  in  their  favour,  the  Jury  having  found  that  “ there  had  been  no  bridge  or  common 
passage  at  that  place,  or  elsewhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  except  * per  unum  baitellum  ’ 
(plank),  at  the  mill  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Henry  de  la  Poyle,  laid  for  the  convenience 
of  strangers  ( peregrini ) going  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Katharine  at  the  time  of  the  fair.” — 
Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 


WONERSH. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  variously  written  in  ancient  records ; as 
Ognersh,  Ignersh,  Wonherch,  Wonhursche,  and  Woronish ; possibly  a 
corruption  of  Warren-hurst . The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  about 
three  miles  south-east  of  Guildford;  and  the  parish  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Shalford ; on  the  east,  by  Chilworth  (or  St.  Martha’s), 
and  Albury ; on  the  south,  by  Cranley ; and  on  the  west,  by  Bramley. 
Part  of  the  extensive  tract  called  Blackheath,  (which  gives  name  to  the 
hundred),  lies  within  this  parish,  which  also  includes  part  of  Shalford 
common,  Shamley  (or  Shamble  Lea)  green,  and  part  of  Smithwood 
common.  The  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish,  consists  of  sand 
and  loam ; and  on  the  south,  of  clay,  with  some  peat  on  Shalford 
common.  The  Wey  and  Arun  canal  passes  through  this  parish. 

Wonersh  and  the  neighbouring  places  were,  at  one  period,  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  especially  blue  cloth  for  exportation 
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to  the  Canary  Islands.  Aubrey  attributes  the  failure  of  this  branch 
of  commerce  to  the  cupidity  of  the  clothiers,  who  contrived  a method 
of  stretching  the  cloths  so  as  to  increase  their  dimensions,  but  not 
without  injuring  their  texture ; and  the  fraud  being  discovered,  the 
demand  for  the  article  ceased,  and  the  trade  was  ruined. 

No  notice  of  Wonersh  occurs  in  the  Domesday  book ; it  being 
probably  included,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  in  the  manor  of 
Bramley,  belonging  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux. 

Except  Tangley,  there  is  not  any  considerable  manor  within  this 
parish,  though  those  of  Shalford-ClifFord,  Shalford-Bradestan,  and  Bray- 
boeuf,  extend  into  it;  but  they  are  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Shalford, 
and  consequently  need  not  be  further  noticed  here.  The  estate  called 
Tangley , and  the  reputed  manors,  or  farms,  of  Aveldersh  (or  Haldersh ), 
and  part  of  Chinthurst , are  in  this  parish;  and  the  small  manor  of 
Rowley  is  partly  in  Wonersh,  and  partly  in  Dunsfold  and  Cranley. 

Great  Tangley  probably  belonged,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13  th 
century,  to  a family  of  that  name ; for  in  an  escheat  of  the  7th  of 
Edward  the  First,  Ernold,  the  son  of  Richard  de  Tangley,  is  mentioned 
as  the  heir  of  John  de  Brunnyngfeld,  who  held  lands  in  Surrey.  In 
the  33rd  year  of  the  same  king’s  reign,  Walter  de  Geddyng,  who  had 
been  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  obtained  a grant  of  free-warren  for 
his  estate  of  Tangley.1  It  passed  from  the  family  of  Geddyng  to 
Stephen  de  Frolesbury,  who,  in  1338,  granted  it  to  Thomas  de 
Weston,  of  Albury.  After  other  transfers,  Tangley  came  into  the 
possession  of  Richard  (a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Cary  11,  of  Warnham 
in  Sussex),  who  had  married,  in  1542,  a sister  of  John  Bartlet,  or 
Birley,  a former  proprietor.  Mr.  Caryll  resided  here  until  his  death,  in 
1576;  after  which  it  descended,  together  with  a moiety  of  Bramley, 
which  he  had  purchased,  to  John  Caryll,  esq.;  who  dying  in  1656,  left 
three  daughters  his  coheirs.  His  estates  were  divided  in  1677,  and 
this,  called  the  manor  of  Tangley,  or  East  Bramley,  was  assigned  to 
Letitia,  the  wife  of  John  Ramsden;  who,  about  1678,  conveyed  it  to 
John  Child,  of  Guildford.  His  son  Charles,  who  held  a court  as  lord 
of  the  manor  in  April,  1731,  at  his  death  in  1754,  left  it  by  will  to 
his  nephew,  Charles  Searle;  who,  in  1759,  sold  the  property  to  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  created  baron  Grantley  in  1782  ; from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  William,  lord  Grantley ; who  died  without 

' This  manor  has  both  a court-leet  and  a court-baron  ; at  the  former  of  which  are 
appointed  a constable,  tithing-man,  ale-taster,  and  pinfold,  for  Shalford ; a constable  for 
Cranley ; a tithing-man,  ale-taster,  and  pinfold,  for  Cranley  magna , media , and  parva  ; the 
same  for  Wonersh ; and  a tithing-man  and  pinfold  for  West  Clandon. — The  manors  of 
Brahent,  Down , and  Chilworth,  are  holden  of  this  manor  by  a yearly  quit-rent  of  6 d.  each ; 
and  this  again  pays  a quit-rent  of  1 1.  5s.  9 d.  to  the  manor  of  Bramley  South-court. 
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surviving  issue,  in  1822,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  nephew,  Fletcher  Norton,  the  present  peer. 

The  manor-house  at  Tangley,  the  seat  of  the  Carylls,  and  afterwards 
of  Sir  Francis  Duncumb,  who  married  the  widow  of  the  last  male- 
heir  of  that  family,  was  in  part  taken  down  by  the  1st  Lord  Grantley, 
and  the  remainder  converted  into  a farm-house.  It  is  a strong  timber- 
built  dwelling,  of  the  date  1582 ; with  overhanging  stories,  large 
windows,  and  gable  ends.  There  is,  likewise,  a farm  called  Little 
Tangley , in  this  parish,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Chas.  Hammond ; and 
was  devised  by  him  to  Mr.  James  Butcher. 

The  Manor  of  Rowley. — In  1508,  Humphrey  Sydney,  of  Kingsham 
in  Sussex,  conveyed  to  Robert  Harding,  goldsmith,  meadows,  lands,  and 
tenements  in  Wonersh,  called  Rowleys.  These  and  other  lands  called 
Rowleys,  or  Roughly,  becoming  vested  in  Robert  Harding,  afterwards 
belonged  to  his  son,  William  Harding,  who  died  in  1549,  leaving  two 
daughters  his  co-heirs;  one  of  whom,  Catherine,  married  Richard 
Onslow,  esq.,  from  whom  this,  with  other  estates  in  Cranley  and 
Bramley,  which  he  held  in  right  of  his  wife,  descended  to  George,  earl 
of  Onslow ; who,  in  1806,  sold  Rowley  to  the  late  Mr.  Rich.  Sparkes, 
of  Wonersh.  His  son,  John  Sparkes,  esq.,  is  the  present  owner. 

The  Manor  of  Aveldersh. — In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  this 
estate  belonged  to  George  Duncumb,  esq. ; and  in  virtue  of  a settle- 
ment made  by  him,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  daughter  Ann, 
and  her  husband,  Nathaniel  Sturt ; whose  son,  George,  became  heir 
to  the  property.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a barrister,  dying  un- 
married in  1769,  devised  his  estates,  including  Aveldersh,  or  Haldersh, 
to  Lis  sister  Dorothy,  for  her  life ; with  remainder  to  his  nephew,  the 
Rev.  George  Chatfield,  to  whom  they  belonged  in  1808.  It  has  been 
since  purchased  by  Henry  Drummond,  esq.,  of  Albury. 

Chinthurst. — This  estate,  called  “ Chinthurst,  alias  Chyltehurst,  in 
Shalford  and  Wonersh,”  was  sold,  in  1532,  by  Humphrey  Sidney  to  Sir 
Christopher  More,  together  with  that  of  Loseley ; and  his  son  and  heir, 
William  More,  esq.,  in  1557,  transferred  it,  in  exchange  for  Polsted  in 
Compton,  to  John  Wight,  of  Wimbledon.  It  was  long  held  by  his 
family;  but  about  1788,  was  sold  to  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  of  Gosden ; who 
died  in  1804,  and  whose  grandson,  John  Sparkes,  esq.,  is  now  owner. 

This  Living,  which  is  a vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  is  valued 
in  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  at  13/.  6s.  8 d. ; and  in  the  King’s 
books,  at  15/.  Is.  3d.,  after  deducting  7s.  Id.  for  procurations  and 
synodals.  Edward  the  First  gave  this  church  to  the  Prior  and  convent 
of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  without  Bishopsgate ; and  afterwards,  in 
April,  1305,  he  granted  them  license  to  appropriate  it  after  the  death 
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or  cession  of  Richard  de  Rollyng,  the  then  rector.  The  endowment 
was  settled  by  the  bishop  in  July,  1309 ; and  thenceforth,  this  was 
regarded  as  a vicarage.  The  patronage  is  now  vested  in  lord  Grantley, 
who  is,  likewise,  the  lay-impropriator.  The  Registers  commence  in 
1539,  but  those  numbered  the  2nd  and  3rd  are  slightly  imperfect.2 
The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish  is  4388;  of  which,  2495  are  arable; 
585,  meadow ; 800,  common ; and  507,  woodland.  The  rent-charge 
is  176/.  13s.  4 d. 

Vicars  of  Wonersh  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

James  Hill,  LL.D.  Instituted  April  15th,  1779:  died  in  1803. 

James  Fielding.  Inducted  on  the  26th  of  February,  1804: 
resigned  in  1806. 

William  Hodgson  Cole,  A.M.  Instituted  July  19th,  1806  : 
appointed  rural-dean  of  the  Guildford  district,  January  the 
26th,  1829. 

The  Church  is  a somewhat  irregular  edifice,  of  red  brick,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  mostly  rebuilt,  but  in  a bad  style, 
(after  having  suffered  from  fire),  in  the  year  1793,  at  a cost  of  600Z. ; 
of  which  sum,  3207.  was  raised  by  a brief,  and  the  remainder  by  a fine  of 
2807.,  received  on  granting  a lease  for  thirty  years,  of  some  land  called 
Bridgeham , that  had  been  given  for  the  repair  of  the  church.  On  the 
north  side  is  a small  square  tower,  embattled,  (with  an  entrance-porch), 
the  lower  part  of  which,  and  the  wall  immediately  adjoining,  is  of  the 
iron  sandstone  of  the  country,  and  formed  portions  of  the  old  church ; 
the  upper  part  is  of  brick : it  contains  six  bells,  and  a clock.  The 
interior  is  plain,  but  well-pewed ; and  at  the  west  end  is  a large 
gallery.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a high-pointed 
arch  : the  altar-part  is  semi-circular. 

In  the  nave  are  some  memorials  of  the  Sparkes  family,  including 
Mr.  Richard  Sparkes,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1815,  aged 
sixty-five  years;  and  Sarah  his  wife,  ob.  April  the  13th,  1837,  aged 
ninety-two  years.  In  the  appropriated  burial-place  of  the  Grantley 
family,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  originally  a chapel,  are  the  following 

2 In  the  oldest  Register-book  (in  good  preservation),  the  entries,  -which  are  written  on 
parchment,  are  continued  from  the  24th  of  March,  1539,  to  the  6th  of  June,  1609.  On 
the  first  page,  below  the  title,  is  the  subjoined  passage,  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  Rev. 
John  Sanforde,  who  was  vicar  of  Wonersh  from  1596  to  1614. — 

“ At  the  Parlement  helde  at  London  the  30th  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  Kinge 
Henrie  the  eight  A0  1538,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Cronicles  that  the  Lord  Crome- 
well  being  the  Lord  Privie  Seale  and  Vicar  generall  did  chardge  all  Bishopps 
(through  the  Realme)  that  theye  shoulde  have  the  lardge  Bible  in  Englishe  in 
every  Parishe  Churche,  and  withall  they  should  nowe  begin  to  keepe  a register 
booke  of  all  that  should  be  baptized,  maried,  and  buried  in  every  Parish  thens- 
forth  forwarde  yearlie.  John  Sanforde,  Vicar.” 
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inscriptions  on  small  brass-plates,  all  (except  the  first),  attached  to 
handsomely-decorated  coffins : — 

1.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grantley,  died  1st  January,  1789,  in  the  73rd  year 
of  his  age. — 2.  The  Right  Hon.  Grace,  Dowager  Lady  Grantley , died  30th 
October,  1803,  aged  95  years.— 3.  The  Right  Hon.  Grace  Norton , Countess  of 
Portsmouth,  died  16th  November,  1813,  aged  61  years. — 4.  General  the  Hon. 
Chapple  Norton,  died  the  27th  of  March,  1818,  aged  72  years.— 5.  Honorable 
Fletcher  Norton,  Senior,  Baron  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Scotland,  died  19th  June,  1820,  aged  76  years. — 6.  The  Right  Hon.  William, 
Lord  Grantley,  Baron  Markenfield,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Allertonshire,  and 
Guildford ; Col.  of  the  1st  Royal  Surrey  Regiment  of  Militia,  F.S.A.  &c.  &c. 
Obiit  12th  Nov.  1822,  set  at  is  suae  82. — 7.  The  Right  Hon.  Anna  Margaretta, 
Lady  Grantley , died  16th  April,  1795,  aged  21  years. — 8.  The  Hon.  William 
F.  Conyers  Norton,  born  Nov.  16th,  1792  : died  October  16th,  1793  : the  only 
child  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  and  Lady  Grantley. — 9.  The  Hon.  James  Norton, 
son  of  Lord  Grantley,  died  March,  1794,  aged  1 month  and  3 days. 

Here,  also,  is  a tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Norton, 
elegantly  sculptured,  and  decorated  with  a large  shield  containing  the 
Norton  arms,  with  various  quarterings  : — 

In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Norton,  4th  son  of  Fletcher,  Lord  Grantley, 
Baron  of  Markenfield,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Recorder  and  Representative  in 
Parliament  of  the  City  of  Carlisle.  His  manly  and  unostentatious  character 
was  distinguished  by  a zealous  avowal  of  orthodox  Christianity,  an  uniform 
practice  of  Morality,  and  diligent  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  unvaried  affection 
to  his  family,  and  a steady  and  warm  attachment  to  his  friends.  He  died  on  the 
Northern  Circuit  at  Lancaster,  March  27th,  1786,  aged  36  years. 


At  a short  distance  from  the  church,  and  near  the  high-road,  is 
Wonersh-House,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Fletcher  Norton,  3rd 
lord  Grantley ; who  succeeded  to  the  barony  on  the  decease  of  his 
uncle  William,  in  November,  1822.3  This  estate,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  belonged  to  Richard  Gwynn,  esq. ; who,  dying  in 
November,  1701,  bequeathed  it  to  Susan,  his  niece  and  heiress,  or 
devisee,  the  wife  of  Richard  Clifton,  esq.,  filazer  for  London  and 
Middlesex.  Her  daughter  and  heiress,  Trehane , married  Sir  William 
Chappie,  a Judge  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  died  in  1745, 
leaving  four  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Grace,  who  eventually  became 
his  sole  heiress.  She  married  Fletcher  Norton,  esq.,  a descendant  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Grantley , in  Yorkshire,  who  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  eminent  professional  talents.  He 
filled  the  respective  offices  of  solicitor-general  in  1761,  attorney- 
general  in  1763,  and  chief-justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  Trent,  in  1769; 
which  latter  he  held  until  his  decease.  He  was  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1770  to  1780,  during  which  time,  and  until  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  April,  1782,  as  lord  Grantley,  baron  of 

3 His  lordship  is  the  eldest  son  of  Fletcher  Norton,  (next  brother  to  William,  the  2nd 
baron),  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. — In  the 
Grantley  burial-place  are  two  old  brasses  of  the  Elyot  family. 
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Markenfield  in  the  county  of  York,  he  continued  to  represent  the 
borough  of  Guildford  (of  which  he  was  recorder),  in  parliament.  He 
died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1789;  and  was  succeeded  by  William,  his 
eldest  son ; on  whose  decease,  without  surviving  issue,  in  November, 
1822,  the  title  and  estate  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  the  present  lord. 
This  nobleman,  who  is  high-steward  of  Guildford,  married  in  July,  1823, 
Charlotte-Earle,  5th  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  painter.  Sir  William 
Beechey,  knt.  The  mansion  (which  is  screened  from  public  observa- 
tion by  a high  wall  and  embattled  gateway),  is  a spacious  structure  of 
red  brick,  with  an  arcade,  and  convenient  offices.  The  ground-floor 
comprises  an  elegant  suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  a dining-room, 
forty-two  feet  by  twenty-five  in  length  and  width,  and  twenty-two  feet 
high  ; a drawing-room,  twenty-five  feet  square  ; lesser  drawing-room, 
ante-rooms,  &c. ; and  on  the  story  above,  is  a library,  sixty-two  feet 
in  length,  stored  with  choice  works.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  here  since  his  lordship  succeeded  to  the  property ; among 
which  is  a terrace  and  handsome  conservatory,  built  with  stone,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  Ebbels.  The  park,  formed  by  the 
1st  lord  Grantley,  although  not  of  great  extent,  is  luxuriantly-wooded, 
and  contains  about  eighty  head  of  deer.  In  the  pleasure-grounds, 
which  are  tastefully  arranged  and  ornamented  by  a sheet  of  water,  are 
several  fine  groups  of  trees,  and  plantations,  with  occasional  openings 
upon  the  surrounding  meadows  and  pasture  lands.  Behind  the 
mansion  and  village,  rises  the  fine  eminence  called  Chinthurst-hill. 

Near  Shamley-green,  in  this  parish,  is  Wood-Hill , the  residence  of 
John  Sparkes,  esq. ; who  is  a considerable  landowner  in  this  parish. 

ALBURY. 

This  parish  occupies  a part  of  the  summit  and  side  of  the  great 
central  range  of  chalk-hills,  and  of  the  valley  lying  at  their  base.  It 
adjoins  Merrow  and  West  Clandon,  on  the  north  ; Shere,  on  the  east ; 
Cranley,  on  the  south;  and  Chilworth  and  Wonersh,  on  the  west. 
Several  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Shere  are  intermixed 
with  the  lands  of  Albury ; and  the  manor  of  Wildwood,  and  other 
lands  pertaining  to  this  parish,  are  within  the  parish  of  Alfold. 

Albury  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book  : — 

“ Roger  (de  Montgomery)  holds  of  Richard  (de  Tonbridge)  Eldeberie,  which  was  held 
by  Azor  of  King  Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  at  4 hides  ; now,  at  hides.  There  are 
6 carucates  of  arable  land.  One  is  in  the  demesne  ; and  eleven  villains  and  five  bordars, 
with  6 carucates.  There  is  a Church  ; and  four  bondmen,  and  a mill  at  5 shillings.  The 
woodland  yields  thirty  swine.  One  of  these  hides  is  held  by  a knight,  who  hath  there  in 
demesne  1^  carucates;  and  one  villain,  and  one  bondman;  and  1 acre  of  meadow.  The 
whole  manor,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  was  valued  at  10  pounds ; afterwards,  at  100 
shillings ; and  now,  at  9 pounds.” 
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It  can  hardly  be  questioned  but  that  the  name  Al-bury , Ald-bury , 
or  Elde-berie , as  in  the  Domesday  book,  has  reference  to  the  4 Old 
Camp  ’ on  Farley  heath,  in  this  parish  ; which,  from  the  remains  found 
there,  would  seem  to  have  been  occupied  as  a station  by  the  Romans, 
though  under  what  appellation  is  unknown.  Aubrey,  the  first  writer 
that  notices  these  vestiges  (but  in  a confused  way),  says, — 44  In  this 
parish  is  part  of  Blackheath,  whereon  is  the  Toft , as  the  Lawyers 
term  it,  of  a Roman  Temple ; it  is  on  a plain,  a stone’s  throw  distant 
from  the  road  to  Cranley,  eastward.  Mr.  Elias  Ashmole  [Windsor 
Herald],  who  lived  at  Weston  in  his  first  wife’s  time,  told  me  he  doth 
remember  very  well,  not  only  the  ground-pinning  of  the  Square,  but 
also  the  ground-pinning  of  the  Circle  of  it  ” : — and  44  Mr.  Benj. 
Oughtred  says,  that  40  years  since  (1639)  one  might  have  seen  the 
ground-pinning  plainly,  which  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  banks 
now  are. — Within  these  two  years  (1670)  the  ground-pinning  was 
digged  up  for  the  stone  and  brick,  and  ’tis  so  mangled  that  I can’t 
tell  what  to  make  of  it ; but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  square.” — He  also 
mentions  that  some  of  the  Roman  tiles  found  on  the  heath,  44  where 
has  been  a great  deal  of  Building  in  old  Times,”  were  44  of  a pretty 
kind  of  moulding,  with  8 angles”;  and  that  several  Roman  coins  had 
been  44digg’d  up,”  and  others  44  heaved  up  by  Moles.” — 44 The  tradition 
by  the  old  People  hereabouts  is,  that  heretofore  a River  ran  in  the 
bottom  below  the  Roman  Temple.” 1 

In  1803,  this  spot  was  visited  by  Mr.  Bray,  who,  alluding  to  the 
site  of  Aubrey’s  temple,  describes  it  as  44  marked  by  a square  bank,  22 
yards  on  each  side,  covered  with  short  grass  instead  of  the  surrounding 
heath.  This  is  in  [near]  the  middle  of  a square  piece  of  ground  220 
yards  on  each  side,  just  ten  times  the  size  of  the  site  of  the  building, 
containing  ten  acres,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a double  bank  and 
ditch  perfect : from  this,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ten  acres, 
a single  bank  runs  east.  The  banks  were  full  of  fragments  of  Roman 
tiles,  some  with  a raised  ledge  on  one  side,  and  mortar ; amongst  them 
I dug  up  part  of  a stag’s  horn,  and  a small  piece  of  a little  urn.” 8 

The  44 Numismatic  Chronicle”  for  October,  1840,  contains  an 
account  of  some  Roman  coins,  and  other  remains,  which  were  found 
at  this  station,  in  that  and  the  preceding  year,  by  Martin  Farquhar 

1 Aubrey’s  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  79 — 81.— In  Blount’s  Law-Dictionary,  Toft  is  defined 
as  “ a messuage,  or  place  where  a messuage  hath  stood,  but  is  decayed.” 

2 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  The  account  is  accompanied  by  an  out- 
line Sketch  of  the  Entrenchments,  (made  by  Mr.  Crawter,  surveyor,  of  Cobham,  in 
1804),  which  shews  that  the  western  banks  and  ditch  extend  much  beyond  the  distance 
mentioned  in  the  text ; and  also,  that  from  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and  south  lines, 
additional  banks,  &c.,  can  be  traced,  in  a slanting  line  to  the  extent  of  150  or  160  yards 
in  a north-easterly  direction. 
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Tupper,  esq.,  the  well-known  author,  and  resident  at  Albury.  “ Of 
the  site  itself,”  says  that  gentleman,  “ and  its  former  building,  I have 
gathered  the  following  traditional  accounts: — 

“ The  old  people  about  Albury  remember  to  have  heard  it  called  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Church,  and  say  (which  also  Salmon  and  Bray  from  similar  authority  confirm),  that  the 
bases  of  the  columns  in  Albury  church,  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Shere, 
were  taken  from  that  spot : one  octogenarian  reports  that  his  grandfather  took  away  a 
beam,  and  many  represent  walls  and  cottages  as  having  been  built  of  these  ruins.  Sqme 
call  it  Farley  town,  and  say  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  ; some  again  call  it  a Roman 
temple,  and  some,  a Caesar’s  camp  ; and  I think  it  not  impossible  that  in  substance  these 
accounts  may  be  all  true.  The  Roman  military  quarters  may  have  been  superseded  by  a 
Pagan  altar,  this  again  for  triumph  by  a Christian  church,  about  which  dwellers  may  have 
congregated,  to  be  dispersed,  in  their  turn,  by  hordes  from  Denmark. 

“ It  is  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  although  the  site  is  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  Heath, 
it  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  many  neighbouring  eminences ; and  this  might  be 
considered  destructive  of  its  claim  to  be  a military  post,  but  for  the  fact  that  Camp  hill, 
near  Farnham,  and  Holmbury  hill,  near  Leith  tower,  (both  Roman  entrenchments),  are 
within  sight  and  beacon  distances  of  the  Farley  camp ; whilst  from  Holmbury  the  Caesar’s 
camp  near  Worthing  (not  to  mention  intermediate  stations),  is  easily  distinguishable  ; and 
so,  by  night,  telegraphic  fires  would  connect  the  whole  line.” 

From  the  effects  of  time  and  other  causes,  “ it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  any  mounds  or  fosses  which  can  confidently  be  pro- 
nounced regular  embankments”;  yet  the  site  of  the  building  noticed  by 
Aubrey  can  still  be  identified ; and  many  fragments  of  Roman  tile,  urns, 
and  other  ancient  pottery,  may  yet  be  found  strewn  upon  the  heath.3 

The  Coins  found  by  Mr.  Tupper,  on  occasional  diggings,  and 
“ especially  after  rain,”  are  thus  described : — 

Second  Brass. 

1.  Domitian. — t.  r.  p.  cos  vi  censor. — Bev.  Spes  walking. 

2.  Aurelius.  Much  defaced. — Bev.  Minerva  standing. 

Third  Brass. 

3.  Gallienus. — Bev.  “soli  cons,  aug.”  A Pegasus. 

4.  Ditto. — Bev.  apollini  cons  aug.  A Centaur,  or  a Stag. 

5.  Claudius  Gothicus. — Bev.  “ virtus  aug.”  A Soldier  standing. 

6.  7.  Constantinus. — Bev.  “ securitas  reipublica:.”  A winged  Victory. 

8,  9,  10. — Constantius. — Bev.  “ Victorias  d d n ” Two  winged  Victories, 

with  wreaths. 

11.  Constantinus,  jun. — Bev.  “gloria  exercitus.”  Two  Soldiers  with  Standards. 

12.  Urbs  Roma. — Bev.  Wolf  and  Twins. 

13.  Constans. — Bev.  “ victoria  d d augg.”  T wo  winged  Victories. 

14.  A small  and  very  rude  British  Styca. 

15.  Magnentius. — Bev.  “ salus.  dd.  nn.  augg.  et  caess.”  Monogram  of  Christ 

between  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Some  fragments  of  glass,  a glass  bead,  and  two  pieces  of  a Samian- 

3 In  the  autumn  of  1840,  whilst  under  the  friendly  guidance  of  Mr.  Tupper,  the  present 
writer  found  several  tesserae  of  red  brick,  and  pieces  of  ledged  tiles,  on  the  site  of  the 
station  ; but  his  search  was  not  rewarded  by  any  numismatic  treasure.  At  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  square  of  220  yards  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bray,  is  an  ancient  pond,  partly  paved, 
which  may  possibly  have  furnished  water  for  the  Roman  camp. 
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ware  patera,  with  an  elegant  border  and  the  inscription — divix.  f., 
were  likewise  found  by  Mr.  Tupper ; whose  ancestral  house  at  Albury 
is  an  old  building  of  a picturesque  character,  which  has  recently  been 
much  improved;  and  in  which,  among  many  small  paintings  by  different 
masters,  are  three  very  curious  pieces  by  Tempesta,  on  marble. 

It  is  deserving  of  record,  that  the  first  well-authenticated  instance 
of  the  resuscitation  of  “Mummy  wheat”  occurred  in  Mr.  Tupper’s 
garden  at  Albury,  in  1840.  The  seed,  of  a browm  and  shrunken 
appearance,  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  three  thousand  years 
old,  sealed  vases  of  it  having  been  found  within  a tomb  in  the  Thebaid 
by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  brought  by  him  into  England.4 

In  1222,  David  de  Jarpenvill  held  one  knight’s  fee  in  Aldeburye,  of 
the  Honour  of  Clare.  John  D’Abernon  had  a charter  of  free-warren 
for  this  manor  in  1253  ;5  and  his  son  and  heir,  of  the  same  name,  died 
in  1327,  seised  of  the  manor  of  Aldbury,  which  passed,  with  the  estate 
of  Stoke  D’Abernon,  to  the  family  of  Bray.  John,  the  2nd  lord  Bray, 
having  died  without  issue  in  1557,  the  family  estates  were  divided,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1559,  between  her  six  daughters,  and  coheirs. 
Albury,  after  several  transfers,  was  mortgaged  to  George  Duncumb, 
esq.,  of  Weston,  in  this  parish;  who,  in  1637,  joined  in  a conveyance 
of  the  manor  to  Sir  Francis  Stydolph,  Sir  Rich.  Onslow,  and  Richard 
Evelyn,  esq.,  in  trust  for  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel ; but  the  purchase- 
money  not  having  been  paid,  the  mortgagee,  in  1641,  took  possession 
and  held  courts.  In  March,  1646,  Mr.  Duncumb  died,  having  by  will 
devised  this  and  other  estates  to  George,  his  grandson ; by  whom  (on 
payment  of  the  sum  claimed  by  his  family),  jointly  with  Roger,  his 

4 After  his  return  to  this  country,  Sir  Gardner  distributed  a portion  of  the  seed,  which 
included  both  wheat  and  barley,  among  his  antiquarian  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Pettigrew.  That  gentleman  gave  six  grains  of  each  species  to  Mr.  Tupper,  who,  in  March 
1840,  carefully  set  them  in  garden  pots  filled  with  well-sifted  loam;  and  every  necessary 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  identity.  Only  one  of  the  grains  germinated;  all  the  others 
having  rotted,  or  been  eaten  away  by  a number  of  minute  white  worms, — the  ova  pro- 
ducing which  might,  possibly,  have  been  deposited  in  the  grains  “ by  some  patriarchal  flies 
of  ancient  Egypt.”  In  due  season,  the  rising  plant  was  transplanted  into  a flower-bed  in 
the  open  garden  ; and  early  in  July,  the  first  ear  began  to  be  developed,  though  it  was  but 
of  weakly  growth.  Eventually,  there  were  two  ears  on  separate  stalks ; and  this  produce 
was  of  the  “bearded”  kind ; which,  it  has  been  noted,  “is  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  Egyptian  wheat.”  In  the  following  year,  the  seed  of  the  resuscitated  plant  was  sown  at 
Albury ; and  Mr.  Tupper  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  a great  improvement  took  place  in 
the  earing  of  the  crop  of  1841  over  that  of  1840.  “Mummy  wheat”  has  since  become 
famous  amongst  agriculturalists  for  its  amazing  prolificality ; as  much  as  2000-fold  being  a 
common  increase : thus  exemplifying  “ the  proverbial  fertility  of  Old  Nile.” 

5 See  the  account  of  Stoke  D’Abernon,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  458.  On  an  inquisition  after  his 
decease  the  following  returns  were  made  : — The  Jurors  say  that  D.  John  Abernon  held 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  manors 
of  Stoke,  Fecham,  and  Aldebury,  by  the  service  of  four  knights’  fees ; and  that  those 
manors  were  worth  80/.  a year. — E.  Bundel  Escaet.  8 Edw.  II.,  No.  68. 
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brother,  this  property  was  conveyed,  about  1653,  to  the  Hon.  Henry 
Howard,  (grandson  to  the  above  earl  Thomas),  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  as  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1677.  By  him,  the  old  timber-built 
manor-house  was  enlarged,  and  the  park  and  grounds  laid  out  in  a 
style  and  character  which  they  yet  retain. 

This  gentleman  died  in  January,  1683-4,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
of  the  same  name,  sold  the  manor  of  Albury  to  Heneage  Finch,  a 
younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ; who  acquired  celebrity, 
as  a lawyer,  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  who,  in  1688,  were 
prosecuted  for  presenting  to  the  king  a petition  against  the  exercise  of 
his  alleged  prerogative,  in  dispensing  with  the  established  laws  of  the 
realm.  For  his  services  as  an  advocate  for  the  accused  prelates,  Mr. 
Finch  was  presented  with  a handsome  piece  of  plate,  which  was  lost 
when  Albury-house  was  accidentally  burnt  down,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Guernsey,  in  1702;  and  created  earl  of  Aylesford  in  1714.  Though 
he  rebuilt  the  mansion  here,  his  chief  residence  was  at  Aylesford,  in 
Kent,  on  an  estate  which  he  had  acquired  by  marriage.  Albury 
descended  to  Heneage,  the  fourth  earl  of  Aylesford,  who  sold  the 
estate  to  his  brother,  the  Hon.  William  Clement  Finch,  capt.  R.N., 
and  afterwards  admiral ; by  whom  improvements  were  made  in  the 
mansion,  and  lands  purchased  and  added  to  the  estate.  He  died  in 
1794;  and  in  1800,  Albury  was  sold  to  Samuel  Thornton,  esq., 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  M.P.  for  Hull,  and  afterwards  for 
this  county.  In  1811,  it  was  purchased  by  Charles  Wall,  esq.;  who, 
in  1819,  conveyed  the  whole  to  its  present  owner,  Henry  Drummond, 
esq.,  an  eminent  banker,  of  London. 

The  Manor  of  Weston-Gumshalve. — This  manor  originally  formed 
a portion  of  that  of  Gumsele,  in  the  parish  of  Shere,  from  which  it  was 
separated  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  when  it  belonged  to 
Thomas  de  Weston,  from  whose  family  it  derived  its  distinctive  appella- 
tion.6 John  Weston  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  19th  of  Henry  the 
Sixth ; and  Thomas  Slifield,  of  Bookham,  having  married  one  of  his 
daughters  and  coheirs,  appears  to  have  obtained  this  estate,  which  was 
sold  in  the  12th  or  13th  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Richard  Elyot,  esq. 

6 In  the  above  reign,  in  a case  before  the  Assize  Jury,  it  was  decided  that  Thomas  de 
Weston  had  been  unjustly  disseised  of  his  right  of  common  in  Aldeburye  to  sixty  acres 
of  heath  [bruera],  &c.,  by  John  D’Aubernon  and  Roger  le  Messor.  This  decision  was 
contested  by  D’Aubernon,  who  alleged  that  the  common  was  in  Gumshalve  and  not  in 
Aldeburie ; on  which  a Jury  of  twenty-four  knights  was  impannelled  to  decide  on  a Writ 
of  Novel  Disseisin,  which  Thos.  de  Weston  had  issued  against  the  trespassers.  By  these 
knights,  the  former  judgment  was  confirmed  ; and  D’Aubernon,  who  had  supported  his 
allegation  by  oath,  was  committed  to  goal  for  the  perjury. — Additional  Manuscripts 
in  the  Brit.  Museum,  No.  6167  : Symmes  MS.  fol.  20. 
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About  1612,  this  manor  was  purchased  of  the  Elyot  family  by  George 
Duncumb,  an  eminent  conveyancer,  who  purchased  many  estates  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  was  one  of  the  six  knights  returned  for  this 
county  to  the  parliament  held  in  1656.  Weston  descended  to  George 
Duncumb,  esq.,  who  died  in  1719;  and  leaving  no  male  issue,  the 
inheritance  devolved  on  his  two  married  daughters,  who,  in  1723, 
joined  in  a sale  of  the  manor,  mansion-house,  and  estate  of  Weston, 
to  Abel  Alley ne,  esq.  He  died  in  1727,  having  vested  the  property 
in  trustees,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Robert  Godschall,  esq.,  after- 
wards an  alderman  of  London,  and  lord-mayor  in  1741 ; and  his  niece, 
to  whom  it  eventually  descended,  became  the  wife  of  William  Man, 
esq.,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Godschall,  in  addition  to  his  own. 
He  died  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only-surviving  son,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Man  Godschall,  LL.B. ; on  whose  death,  about  1825,  the 
property  was  sold  to  Henry  Drummond,  esq.,  the  present  owner. 

There  is  another  estate  styled  Weston , situated  near  the  parsonage- 
house,  but  partly  in  the  parish  of  Shere.  The  house  on  this  estate 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Elias  Ashmole,  the  celebrated 
antiquary.  Dr.  Schaw,  a physician,  who  obtained  possession  of  this 
estate  through  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  a former  proprietor,  died 
in  1758 ; and  his  son  and  heir,  in  1804,  sold  it  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Clive,  a younger  son  of  the  1st  lord  Clive,  who  greatly  improved  the 
grounds.  The  house  has  since  been  pulled  down. 

Albury  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  rated  in  the  Bodleian 
Valor  at  18  marcs;  and  in  the  King’s  books,  at  17/.  125.  8 ^d. ; and 
paying  for  procurations  and  synodals  7 s.  5d.  Under  the  recent  tithe- 
commutation  act,  the  rent-charge  has  been  fixed  at  500/. ; the  number 
of  titheable  acres  being  estimated  at  3,130;  viz. — arable,  1,910  acres; 
pasture,  600  acres ; woodland,  620  acres.7  The  glebe  lands  amount 
to  about  seventy  acres ; of  which  about  ten  acres  are  attached  to  the 
Rectory-house,  a substantial  old  building,  nearly  a mile  from  the 
church.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  Henry  Drummond,  esq.  The  oldest 
Register  commences  in  1559 ; but  no  entry  is  made  from  October  2nd, 
1623,  to  May  5th,  1641 : other  defects  occur  between  1660  and  1728. 

Rectors  of  Albury  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

William  Polhill,  A.M.  Instituted  February  11th,  1780: 
died  March  4th,  1822  ; aged  eighty-five  years. 

7 Albury  Downs,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  parish,  furnish  excellent  pasturage  for 
sheep.  Here,  also,  are  some  remarkable  clumps  of  ancient  yews,  possibly  Druidical : the 
average  of  twelve  of  these  trees  yield  a girth  of  eighteen  feet.  One  yew  in  this  district 
is  very  singular  in  appearance,  there  being  a large  parasitical  service-tree  issuing  from 
it ; as  though  it  had  taken  root  within  the  hollow.  In  Albury-wood,  near  the  path  leading 
from  the  downs  to  the  village,  is  a curious  and  peculiar  growth  of  Scotch  fir.  In  this 
parish  are  about  one  thousand  acres  of  common,  or  open  land ; including  Albury-heatb, 
Farley-heath,  and  part  of  Black-heath  and  Smithwood-common. 
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Hugh  Me  Neile,  A.M.  Instituted  March  the  22nd,  1822 ; 

resigned  in  1833 : now  minister  of  St.  Jude’s,  near  Liverpool. 
John  Hooper.  Instituted  November  13th,  1834. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Reformation  two  of  the  rectors  of  Albury  have  obtained  great 
celebrity  from  their  varied  acquirements  and  talents, — namely,  Oughtred  and  Horsley. 

William  Oughtred,  a celebrated  mathematician,  held  the  living  of  Albury  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  on  the  5th  of  March,  1574,  at  Eton, 
Bucks,  where  his  father  carried  on  business  as  a scriviner ; and  from  him  the  son  received 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  His  education  was  continued  at  Eton  school ; 
whence,  in  1592,  he  was  chosen  a student  at  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a fellowship.  Whilst  at  the  University,  he  invented  a method  of  geometrical  dialling ; 
which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1647.  Having  taken  holy  orders  in  the 
established  church,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Shalford  in  1605 ; but  he  resigned  that 
benefice  in  1610,  On  being  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Albury,  by  Sir  Edward  Randy  11,  of 
Chilworth.  He  then  settled  at  Albury  as  a parish  priest,  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  his 
favourite  pursuit,  mathematical  science,  in  which  he  made  some  considerable  improve- 
ments ; and  he  displayed  the  liberality  of  his  disposition  by  giving  lessons,  gratuitously, 
to  numerous  pupils ; among  whom  were  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On  the  discovery  of  logarithms  by  the  Scottish  mathematician, 
Napier,  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Oughtred,  as  appears  from  his  “ Treatise  on 
Trigonometry”;  and  his  invention  of  an  instrument  styled  “ The  Circles  of  Proportion”; 
works  which  greatly  tended  to  extend  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  the  new  invention. 

About  1628,  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  William  Howard,  afterwards  Lord  Stafford, 
a younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  then  resided  at  West  Horsley,  and  subsequently 
at  Albury-house.  For  the  instruction  of  his  noble  pupil,  he  drew  up  a work  intituled 
“ Mathematics  Clavis ,”  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole  science  of  mathematics,  which 
was  published  in  1631,  and,  in  an  improved  edition  at  Oxford,  in  1652.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  Halley,  and  published  in  1694.  In  this  treatise  he  furnished  a rule  for 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  succeeding  writers  on 
the  elements  of  algebra  ; and  the  plan  of  Oughtred’s  “ Clavis  ” has  been  followed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Professor  Colin  Maclaurin. 

As  an  episcopalian  divine  and  a reputed  loyalist,  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
Parliamentarians  during  the  civil  war  ; and  in  1646,  articles  were  exhibited  against  him, 
and  he  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  Committee,  who  probably  found  the  charges 
alleged  untenable,  or  otherwise  too  insignificant,  to  induce  them  to  incur  the  odium  of 
prosecuting  a man  who  was  esteemed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  that  age,  and  the  inquiry  terminated  in  his  favour.  His  fame  as  a man 
of  science  procured  him  proposals  of  patronage  from  Holland,  France,  and  Italy  ; but  he 
could  not  be  tempted  to  leave  his  native  country.  He  died  On  the  30th  of  June,  1660, 
and  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Albury.  By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  John 
Cary  11,  esq.,  of  Tangley,  he  had  nine  sons  and  four  daughters. 

A print  of  Mr.  Oughtred,  by  Hollar,  is  attached  to  the  2nd  edition  of  his  “ Clavis,”  and 
is  said  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Numismata,  to  resemble  him  extremely  : beneath  the  portrait 
are  the  following  lines : — 

Hsec  est  Oughtredi  senio  labantis  imago  : 

Itala  quern  cupiit,  Terra  Britanna  tulit. 

Notus  erat  fama;  jam  vultu  notus  in  cevum 
Ibit,  et  ingenio  vivet  Imago  Comes. 

Quod  si  Charta  refert,  veniet  cum  justior  iEtas 
Debitus  auratum  stare  jubebit  Honor. 


Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  (bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  who  for  some  years  held  two  livings  in 
Surrey,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Horsley,  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Newington ; and  was 
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born  in  1733,  probably  in  St.  Martin’s  churchyard,  near  Charing-crOss.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge;  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1758.  In  that  year,  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  rectory  of  Newington,  having  previously  been  curate  there. 
In  April,  1767,  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
its  secretaries  in  1773;  but  he  relinquished  that  post,  and  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
institution,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute  among  the  members,  in  which  he  had  proved 
a very  active  partizan. 

About  1768,  he  went  to  reside  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  as  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
the  earl  of  Aylesford,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Albury,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in 
January,  1774.  At  Oxford  he  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.;  previously  to  which  he  had 
displayed  his  abilities  as  a mathematician  by  editing  a ‘Treatise  on  Inclinations,’  the  work 
of  Appollonius  Pergoeus,  an  ancient  Greek  geometer.  Whilst  a resident  at  Albury,  Dr. 
Horsley  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  with  Commentaries,  5 vols.  4to. ; 1779 — 1783.  Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  on  becoming 
bishop  of  London,  in  1777,  appointed  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains ; and  the  next 
year,  made  him  a prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s : to  the  patronage  of  that  prelate  he  was 
indebted,  also,  for  the  livings  of  Thorley  and  South- Weald  in  Essex,  the  office  of  Clerk- 
in-orders  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  previously  held  by  his  father,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Alban’s.  It  was  whilst  he  was  archdeacon  that  Dr.  Horsley  principally  distinguished 
himself,  as  a defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church  against  the  great  heresiarch 
of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Priestley.  A short  controversy  between  the  two  doctors  had  taken 
place  in  1778,  on  the  interminable  question  of  the  Free  Agency  of  Man : and  in  1783, 
Horsley,  in  a visitatorial  charge  to  the  clergy  at  St.  Albans,  animadverted  most  strongly 
on  his  antagonist’s  recently-published  “ History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity.” 
The  dispute  was  carried  on,  through  the  press,  for  some  years,  with  the  display  of 
abundance  of  learning,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  champion,  who  charged  his 
opponent  with  flagrant  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but 
failed  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  If,  however,  Dr.  Horsley’s  zeal  and  knowledge 
proved  ineffectual  in  the  conversion  of  Unitarians,  it  elevated  him  in  the  esteem  of  his 
own  party,  and  procured  for  him  the  solid  advantage  of  higher  preferment  in  the  church. 
The  Lord-chancellor  Thurlow  was  so  much  pleased  with  “Horsley’s  Letters  to  Priestley,” 
which  he  read  when  on  a visit  to  Lord  Aylesford,  that  he  declared  the  man  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  defend  the  church  Ought  to  be  supported  by  it ; and  he  gave  him  a prebend 
at  Gloucester.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  bishopric  of  St.  David’s,  in  1788  ; whence,  in 
1794,  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  annexed ; 
and  in  1802,  occurred  his  last  promotion,  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1806,  after  a short  illness,  at  Brighton ; but  he  was  buried  at 
Newington  in  this  county.  He  was  twice  married;  and  by  his  first  wife  he  had  a 
daughter,  who  died  young,  and  a son,  the  Rev.  Heneage  Horsley,  who  survived  him. 

The  published  works  of  Bishop  Horsley  are  numerous,  and  among  the  most  important, 
not  before  mentioned,  are  a treatise  “On  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,” 
1796,  8vo. ; “ A Translation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea,”  1801,  4to.,  reprinted,  with 
Additions,  in  1804;  “ Nine  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  by  which  the  Fact 
of  Our  Lord’s  Resurrection  is  established,  and  on  various  other  Subjects,”  1815,  8vo.;  and 
“ The  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explanatory  and  critical,” 
1815,  2 vols.  8vo. 

This  prelate  certainly  possessed  great  talents,  and  much  acquaintance  with  literature 
and  science ; and  he  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  advantages,  which  sometimes  led  him 
to  treat  those  who  differed  from  him  with  asperity  and  contempt.  He  was,  as  might  be 
supposed,  no  friend  to  innovation,  but  rather  an  advocate  for  things  as  they  are,  both  in 
church  and  state  ; yet  he  shewed,  by  his  opposition  to  the  Slave  trade,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  reforming  manifest  abuses. — His  conduct  as  a bishop  appears  to  have  been 
truly  exemplary ; though  his  clergy  may,  probably,  have  deemed  him  too  strict  a dis- 
ciplinarian.—See  Gent.’s  Mag.,  vol.  lxxvi.  pp.  987—990;  and  vol.  Ixxvii.  pp.329 — 332. 
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The  old  Church , which  stands  within  Albury  park,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  mansion-house  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; but  the 
interior  has  been  entirely  dismantled,  and  no  service  is  now  performed 
there.  It  is  an  irregular  building,  constructed  of  sand-stone  and  iron- 
stone (the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood),  plastered  over ; and  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  with  gable  roofs.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle  has  been  a small  chapel ; and  between  the  nave 
and  chancel,  on  three  sides  rising  from  semi-circular  arches,  is  a 
square  tower,  embattled,  and  crowned 
by  a dome  and  vane.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisle  by  three  ob- 
tuse arches,  springing  from  octagonal 
columns  which  stand  upon  circular 
bases  of  Sussex  marble.  The  font, 
which  is  of  similar  marble,  is  of  a 
very  rude  and  primitive  construction; 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  cut. 

The  most  ancient  sepulchral  me- 
morial in  this  church  is  a small  Brass 
of  a male  figure  in  armour  (helmet 
and  sword  lost),  inscribed: — 

lie  facet  Wolfes  Staton,  tie  Staton  tn  2Uburg,  armtger,  qut  obtt  xxiif0  ^obcmhr’s 
anno  2B’nt  jflJttlltmo  ccccxl.  ©uf  a’te  ppktet’  JBe’  ante’. 

Many  of  the  Duncumhs , of  Weston,  lie  buried  here,  as  shewn  by 
different  tablets.  On  one  is  a long  inscription,  viz. : — 

In  memory  of  “ that  Religious  and  Christian  Matrone,  Dame  Elizabeth  Merrie , 
the  most  beloved  and  desired  Consort  of  Thomas  Merrie,  of  Goppeshall  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  esq.,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  George  Duncumbe,  late 
of  Weston  in  this  parish,  esq.”  She  died  in  child-bed,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1652, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  “ in  which  time  she  bare  unto  her  Husband 
(by  whom  this  memorial  was  erected),  14  sons  and  5 daughters.” 

Though  ’tis  in  vain  to  raise  dead  stones  to  Her 
Whose  Virtues  her  own  lyve’s  Inscriptions  were  ; 

Yet,  not  to  envy  future  tymes  their  part. 

Of  what  a Wyve’s  loss  hath  graven  in  my  Heart, 

I have  this  hardy  Pyle  inspired  to  mutter 
Plaints  that  would  break  a Widow’d  heart  to  utter. 

The  Type  of  conjugall  obedience ; 

The  Patterne  of  unconquer’d  patience ; 

The  Closet  of  religious  prayer  retyred ; 

The  Altar  which  devote  zeal  daily  fyred  ; 

The  Lyfe  of  discreet  hospitality  ; 

The  Soule  of  home-affecting  huswifry  ; 

The  rare  Example  of  maternal  care ; 

Died  in  this  one  Urne,  and  concinerate  are. 

Press  gently,  Earth,  and  keep  each  Grave  in  trust, 

Till  Heaven  revisiteth  its  most  rich  dust. 
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On  another  tablet  are  particulars  of  the  family  of  the  above  George 
Duncumbe,  esq.,  who  was  the  only-surviving  son  of  Robert  Duncumbe, 
esq.,  of  Lithington  park,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1646.  The  inscription  ends  thus, 
with  a chronogram  of  the  year  of  his  decease : — 

ResVrgent  eXIsto  pVLVere  qVI  Ibl  sepVLtl  DorMIVnt. 

My  Body  pawn’d  to  Death  doth  here  remaine. 

As  surety  for  the  Soule’s  return  again. 

Another  tablet  has  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  being  anonymous, 
(although,  apparently,  of  a Duncumb,)  and  of  presenting  the  following 
poetry,  respectable  in  both  languages.  It  is  a small  brass , affixed  high 
up  on  the  chancel  wall,  and  thus  inscribed : — 

Phoebus  ab  oppositis  licet  obrutus  eminet  imbris, 

Noctis  et  e tenebris  emicat  alba  dies ; 

Sic  mea  Cimeriis  nunc  ossa  recondita  terris, 

Cum  vocet  Omnipotens  inde,  vel  inde  ruent ; 

Sic  tua  membra  brevi,  tua  membra  valentia,  Lector, 

Icta  forent  morbis,  victaque  morte  forent : 

Imo  reposta  forent  tumulo,  tumuloq  : resurgent, 

Cum  Deus  extremum  jussit  adesse  diem. 

Crede,  precor ; meditate,  precor,  modo  vera  sepulta 
Veraq : solicitae  quae  tibi  missa  vides 
Vera  vides,  quae  corda  procul  tellure  movebunt 
Quaeq : animam  si  vis  credere  ad  astra  ferent. 

Made  English  thus , 

From  gloomy  clouds  the  sun  still  glides  away 
And  from  black  night  results  the  breaking  day  ; 

Thus  my  dead  bones  will  quit  this  dark  abode, 

Raised  by  the  voice  of  an  Almighty  God ; 

And  you,  hale  reader,  must  resign  your  breath, 

Shattered  by  sickness,  & subdued  by  death, 

Must  to  the  grave  descend,  and  thence  must  come. 

At  the  great  audit  to  receive  yr  doom. 

Goe  then,  believe  ; goe,  lay  these  truths  to  heart, 

Truths  from  my  tomb  I solemnly  impart ; 

And  truths,  which  from  the  world  will  wean  yr  love, 

And  guide  yr  soul  to  yon  bless’d  world  above. 

Tabellam,  quam  spectas  hie  infixam  reliquit  et  exuvias  usq : ad  resurrectionem 
subter  deponendas  exoptavit  A.  D.  \Anthony  Duncumb  ?]  Gener : qui  de  vita 
decessit  17  die.  Feb.  A0  Dmi  1709. 

Among  others  interred  here,  with  memorials,  were  Henry  Wicks, 
esq.,  who  was  “ Paymaster  of  their  Majesty’s  Works,”  in  the  reigns  of 
“ Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles,”  and  died  in 
October,  1657,  aged  seventy-seven  years; — the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Godschall,  knt.,  “late  of  Weston  House,”  who  having  been  elected 
M.P.  for  the  city  in  1741,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  the  same  year,  died 
during  his  mayoralty,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1742,  aet.  fifty  years ; — and 
several  of  the  Risbridger  family,  of  Cook’s-Place,  in  Albury. 
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Recently,  a very  handsome  tomb  has  been  raised  in  memory  of  the 
three  sons  of  Mr.  Drummond,  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  en- 
riched with  niches,  intermediate  shields,  quatrefoils,  &c,  The  upper 
slab  is  inlaid  with  an  embellished  cross  in  the  centre,  of  polished 
brass,  with  the  Drummond  arms,  viz.,  Arg.  three  bars,  wavy,  Gu. ; the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  corners,  and  at  the  edge  this  in- 
scription : — 

Itenricus  ffUus  natti  martmus  1|enrid  et  ©omtn®  Henrietta  ©rummonti  tfe  ^Ifettrp 
l^arfe  qut  obtformt&fr  m ©no  prtmo  J$lau  'anno  ©nt  pt  ©<£(£<$  XXFE3E : 
cetatts  sua  ©ectmo  sexto. 

This  memorial  is  in  a small  Oratory,  which  has  been  decorated  with 
stained  glass,  and  a modern  encaustic  pavement  covered  with  heraldic 
emblems. 

Besides  the  church  now  described,  there  are  two  others  at  Albury, 
which  have  been  erected  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  Drummond,  namely, — the  new  Parochial  church, 
wherein  divine  service  is  performed  in  the  accustomed  manner ; and 
the  “Irvingite  church,  or  Cathedral,”  wherein  the  service  is  conducted 
under  a peculiar  system  of  Ordination,  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth  is 
the  angel . Both  churches  were  designed  by  Mr.  William  McIntosh 
Brookes,  architect ; of  the  Adelphi,  London. 

The  new  Parish  church,  which  stands  in  a commanding  situation  on 
the  slope  of  a hill,  was  finished  and  consecrated  in  the  spring  of  1841. 
It  is  a handsome  building,  of  red  brick,  chiefly  designed  in  the  Norman 
style.  The  ground-plan  is  that  of  a Latin  cross,  with  the  addition  of 
a square  tower,  of  three  stories,  at  the  north-west  angle : in  the  latter 
is  a peal  of  six  bells,  removed  from  the  old  church.  The  western  door- 
way is  recessed,  and  ornamented  with  ziz-zag  mouldings  of  red  brick 
of  a brighter  colour  than  the  other  parts  of  the  superstructure : the 
general  dressings  of  the  windows,  door-cases,  &c.,  are  of  similar 
material.  There  is,  also,  an  ornamental  advanced  portico;  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  church,  are  three  long  windows,  with  imitative 
machicolations  above : the  roof  is  slated.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted- 
up,  and,  at  the  west  end,  is  crossed  by  a gallery.  The  seats  are  all 
open,  and  there  are  no  pews.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  of  grained 
oak,  are  on  the  south  side.  The  ancient  font,  removed  from  the  old 
church,  stands  in  front  of  the  communion-table.  The  flooring  is  of 
stone. 

The  Irvingite  church  is  a spacious  and  well-built  edifice,  of  stone, 
designed  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  The  ground-plan  is 
that  of  a cross,  with  a western  tower ; but  the  transepts  are  shallow. 
Much  elegance  is  displayed  in  the  internal  decorations,  particularly  in 
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the  eastern  part,  or  chancel  division,  in  which  the  reading-desks,  seats, 
&c.,  are  arranged  correspondently  to  the  peculiar  order  of  adminis- 
tration adopted  in  this  church.8  On  the  north  side  is  a beautifully- 
carved  chair,  the  seat  of  the  Angel , — the  title  borne  by  the  chief 
officiating  member  of  this  community.  The  altar-piece  and  its 
adjuncts  are  of  freestone,  excellently  wrought.  The  large  east  window 
is  cruciform,  and  filled  with  richly-stained  glass ; all  the  outer  border- 

8 The  Establishment  connected  with  this  place  of  worship  is  founded  on  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  late  Rev.  Edw.  Irving,  the  celebrated  Scottish  preacher,  whose  glowing 
oratory  and  bold  figurative  language  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  his  strangely- 
eccentric  opinions  in  respect  to  the  “ Unknown  Tongues,”  excited  such  extraordinary 
attention  in  the  metropolis,  during  the  years  from  1822  to  1834.  Some  insight  into  its 
nature  may  be  obtained  from  a work  intituled  “A  Manual  or  Summary  of  the  Special 
objects  of  Faith  and  Hope  in  the  Present  Times”; — which  was  published  in  the  year  1843, 
“for  the  Use  of  the  Catholic  Churches  in  England.”  It  commences  thus  : — 

“ The  Church  and  Christendom  described.”  “ The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  company  of 
all  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  country,  and  separated  by  their  baptism  from  all  other 
men.” — “ Christendom  is  one  corporate  body  ; separated  from  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  that  they  recognise  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  basis  of  their  inter- 
national law,  and  of  their  dealings  one  with  another; — distinguishable  from  all  other 
nations,  in  that,  by  their  legitimate  organs,  they  have  been  brought  into  covenant  with 
God ; and  thus  entitled  to  all  the  blessings,  made  responsible  for  all  the  duties,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  judgments  attendant  on,  and  involved  in,  such  covenants ; — and  yet,  as  nations, 
distinguishable  one  from  another,  each  governed  by  their  legitimate  rulers,  whose 
authority  is  neither  diminished  nor  increased,  but  sanctified,  by  their  profession  of  the 
true  faith,  and  by  the  anointing  which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
God.” 

The  fall  of  man  is  next  stated,  and  the  means  devised  by  God  for  restoring  his  fallen 
creatures  to  a state  of  grace,  through  the  agency  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ; — but  it  is  declared  that  “ these  Holy  rites  can  only  be 
administered,  according  to  the  law  of  God’s  Church,  by  those  who  have  received  authority 
thereto,”  namely,  “ The  Four  Ministries ; — Apostles , Prophets , Evangelists , Pastors  and 
Teachers .”  Hence  this  establishment  corresponds  with  that  four-fold  order  of  admistra- 
tion,  and  each  class,  or  order,  is  distinguished  by  those  names  in  regular  sequence  and 
subordination.  Each  order  is  instituted  “ for  a special  and  specific  work,  which  work 
cannot  be  efficiently  fulfilled  by  any  of  the  others,  forasmuch  as  each  is  the  specific  and 
eternally-ordained  instrument  and  ordinance,  by  which  God  would  fulfill  his  appropriate 
work ; and  each  has  its  distinct  and  respective  relation  to  man,  each  has  its  several 
work  to  effect  in  every  man,  and  each  has  its  respective  correspondence  to  the  varying 
characters  of  man.”  Thus,  “ One  man  is  more  open  to  the  influence  of  authority  and 
wisdom,  which  is  the  speciality  of  the  Apostle ; the  conscience  of  another  is  more  readily 
convicted  by  Prophetic  utterance ; a third  is  more  easily  persuaded  by  the  hearing  of  the 
glad  tidings  preached  by  the  Evangelist ; whilst  others  are  fitter  subjects  for  the  care  of  the 
Pastor,  and  readier  disciples  of  the  Teacher , at  whose  feet  they  find  themselves  sitting  in 
the  first  moments  of  spiritual  consciousness.” 

There  is  a peculiar  dignity  associated  with  this  church,  namely,  the  Angel  or  Bishop ; 
who,  “ carrying  as  pastor  and  teacher  to  a particular  Church  the  blessing,  the  grace,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  stands  in  a relation  to  that  particular  Church,  which  is 
occupied  in  the  Church  Universal  only  by  the  Lord.  He  is  the  head  under  Christ  (and 
his  Apostles),  to  the  particular  body  or  congregation,  and  he  has  under  him,  for  the 
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ings  being  of  a blue  colour,  the  limb  red,  and  the  running  flowers, 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  white.  Within  the  south  transept 
is  a small  organ ; and  in  that  opposite,  the  revestry : each  of  these 
divisions  is  faced  with  open  screen  work.  The  seats,  or  benches,  for 
the  congregation,  on  each  side  the  nave,  are  uniformly  arranged  and 
of  neat  workmanship.  The  font  is  a plain  octagon,  of  freestone. — On 
the  north  side  of  the  edifice  is  a small  chapter-house ; this,  also,  is  of 
an  octagonal  form,  and  its  central  table  is  accordant. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  this  church  is  reported  to  have  been 
upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds. 

Albury-Park,  the  seat  of  Henry  Drummond,  esq.,  (now  occupied 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  Hon.  Algernon- George  Percy,  lord  Louvaine, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Beverley),  is  a place  of  considerable  note ; 
arising,  possibly,  from  its  early  history  being  associated  with  the  name 
of  Sylva  Evelyn,  by  whom  the  artificial  improvement  of  the  grounds 
was  originally  planned.9  Since  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  by  the 
earl  of  Aylesford,  (see  p.  159),  it  has  been  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  different  owners ; but  particularly  so  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  caused  an  embattled  tower,  with  oriels,  and  clustered  chimneys 
in  the  “ olden  style,”  to  be  annexed  to  the  mansion,  and  has,  more 
recently,  had  other  important  alterations  made. 

Among  the  old  pictures  in  the  hall,  are  eight  heads  (brought  from 
Moulsham),  of  the  sovereigns  Edward  the  Third,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Prince  Arthur.  Here,  also,  are 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Burghley,  and  Cecil,  earl  of  Salis- 

purposes  of  the  ministry,  a priesthood  exercising  a four-fold  ministry.  His  relation  to  the 
Church  is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  a figure  and  manifestation  of  the  relation  of  the  Lord 
to  the  Church  Catholic,  in  a peculiar  and  distinct  manner,  nowhere  else  exhibited.  This 
is  the  true  dignity  of  an  Angel  of  the  Church : and  it  is  in  this  relation  that  he  offers  up 
the  prayers,  and  supplications,  and  praises  of  the  Church,  in  an  act  of  intercession.” — At 
Albury,  Mr.  Drummond  himself,  was  at  first  the  presiding  Angel;  but  since  his  relinquish- 
ment of  that  office,  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Sidmouth. 

The  doctrines  taught  here  have  in  general,  an  especial  reference  to  the  second  Advent, 
or  coming  of  Christ ; and  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  mankind  to  make  to  ensure 
salvation  at  the  expected  Millenium  ; — which,  according  to  Mr.  Irving’s  calculations,  will 
commence  in  the  year  1868. 

The  members  Of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,  of  which  this  is 
described  as  a branch,  are  stated  to  be  “in  communion  with  all,  who  are  in  Communion 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,”  as  being  “ neither  Roman  Catholic,  nor  Greek,  nor  Protestant, 
nor  Reformed,”  nor  as  having  “sympathy  with  any  one  of  these  as  such.” — “Our  sym- 
pathies,” says  the  work  referred  to,  “ are  with  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  Sincerity ; who  long  for  the  welfare  and  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
who  desire  His  Glory,  and  who  wait  for  His  appearing.” 

9 In  his  “Diary,”  under  the  date  1667,  Evelyn  mentions  his  visiting  Mr.  Howard,  at 
Albury ; — “ where  I designed  for  him  his  canal  and  garden,  with  a crypt  thro’  the  hill.” 
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bury.  In  the  dining-room  are  well-executed  copies  of  “Paul  rebuking 
Peter,”  by  Guido  ; the  “Holy  Family,  with  St.  Jerome,”  by  Corregio; 
and  “ Cardinal  Bentivoglio,”  by  Vandyke ; together  with  a Flemish 
piece,  representing  “the  Pope  and  certain  Doctors  of  the  church 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures”;  and  various  family  portraits,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Drummond,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
In  another  apartment,  is  a portrait  of  Melancthon  (one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  reformers),  by  Holbein.10 

The  grounds  and  gardens  of  Albury  are  much  diversified;  and 
derive  considerable  interest  from  the  woodland  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bouring slopes  and  hills.  The  Tillingbourne  rivulet  intersects  the 
grounds,  but  the  canal  designed  by  Evelyn,  which  it  formerly  supplied, 
and  which  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  has 
been  drained  and  planted.  There  is,  also,  a terrace-walk,  of  about 
the  same  length ; running  parallel  with  which,  but  on  a lower  site,  is 
a broad  walk,  or  avenue,  skirted  by  yew  trees,  and  connected  with  the 
kitchen-gardens.  About  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  is  a semi-circular 
basin  and  fountain  of  clear  water,  springing  from  the  adjoining  sand- 
hill; through  which  extends  the  subterraneous  passage,  or  crypt 
(mentioned  in  a previous  note),  which  is  about  160  yards  in  length. 
In  the  park  are  many  large  and  finely-grown  oaks  and  other  trees : 
one  oak  is  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference ; and  a wild  cherry-tree  is 
eight  feet  in  girth,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

Some  years  ago,  Albury  derived  new  interest  from  the  Conferences 
held  there  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Irving,  and  the  friends  of  his  mission, 
concerning  the  second  advent  of  Christ; — particulars  respecting  the 
origin  of  which  will  be  found  in  Irving’s  preliminary  remarks  to  his 
translation  intituled  “ The  Coming  of  Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty ; 
by  Juan  Josaphat  Ben  Ezra,  a converted  Jew.” 

The  ancient  path  called  the  Pilgrim! s way , which  led  from  the  city 
of  Winchester  to  Canterbury,  crosses  this  parish,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  much  used  in  former  times.  There  are  some  remarkable  mounds 
and  depressions  on  Albury  downs. 

CRANLEY. 

This  parish  adjoins  Bramley,  Wonersh,  Albury,  and  Shere,  on  the 
north  ; Ewhurst,  on  the  east ; Rudgewick  (in  Sussex),  on  the  south ; 
and  a detached  part  of  Albury,  Dunsfold,  and  Hascomb,  on  the  west. 
Cranley  is  situated  in  a valley,  the  general  soil  of  which  is  a stiff  clay 
and  loam ; and  the  roads,  until  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  were 
of  the  very  worst  description.  At  some  seasons,  indeed,  it  was  im- 

10  There  is  a curious  view  extant,  by  Hollar,  of  the  old  manor-house  at  Albury ; and, 
also,  six  small  views  in  the  park,  by  the  same  artist. 
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possible  to  move  either  cart  or  carriage  in  any  direction  out  of  the 
main  line  leading  from  Horsham  to  Guildford.1 

This  is  an  extensive  parish,  comprising  according  to  a recent  estima- 
tion, 7494  acres ; of  which,  5994  are  subjected  to  tithes,  viz. — arable 
land,  4500  acres ; meadow,  494 ; and  common,  1000  acres : the  wood- 
lands, which  include  1500  acres,  are  tithe-free.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  ground  in  Cranley  parish,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
Weald  afford  extensive  prospects  of  a rich  and  forest-like  character. 
The  timber  is  almost  exclusively  oak,  which  grows  with  remarkable 
quickness. — The  farms  are  small,  and  the  cultivation  is  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  Surrey,  viz.,  turnips,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  & c.  The  cows 
are  chiefly  of  the  Sussex  kind ; the  poultry,  of  the  Dorking  breed : 
the  game  are  the  pheasant,  partridge,  and  hare : rabbits  are  abundant, 
but  there  are  no  warrens.  Within  the  manor  of  Shere-Vachery  and 
Cranley,  is  a quarry  of  sandstone,  which  is  wrought  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  depth  of  the  wells  varies  from  8 to  150  feet. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  this  place  was  included  in  the 
extensive  manor  of  Essira , or  Shire , (now  Shere ),  which  had  been 
held  by  Editha,  the  widow  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  on  her 
death,  had  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  is  uncertain  when  Cranley 
became  a distinct  parish,  but  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  28th 
of  Henry  the  Third,  when  the  advowson  of  the  church  was  granted, 
together  with  the  manor  of  Shere,  (in  which  Vachery  and  Cranley 
are  included),  by  Roger  de  Clere  to  John  Fitz- Geoffrey. 

Vachery. — The  district  of  Vachery,  in  Cranley,  was  so  named 
as  being  the  principal  grange,  or  dairy-farm,2  of  the  manor  of  Shere. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  upon  record,  appears  to  be  in  1244,  in  the 
grant  of  Roger  de  Clere  to  Fitz-Geoffrey,  above-mentioned,  in  which 
Vaccarie  and  Cranlegh  are  specified  as  members  of  the  manor  of 
Shere.  After  the  death  of  Richard  Fitz-Geoffrey,  the  grandson  of 
John,  and  last  male  heir  of  his  family,  a survey  of  that  manor  was 
made,  in  1297,  in  which  Vaccaria  is  stated  to  have  comprised  a capital 
messuage,  garden,  a fish-pond,  and  a park,  with  120  acres  of  arable 
land,  besides  meadow  land,  pasture,  woodland,  rents,  &c.  The  estates 
of  Fitz-Geoffrey  having  been  divided  between  his  sisters  and  their 
representatives,  Vachery  fell  to  the  share  of  Joan  Fitz-Geoffrey, 
the  wife  of  Theobald  le  Boteler  [Butler],  whose  descendants  became 
earls  of  Ormond.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  residence 
of  the  lords  of  the  manor.  James,  earl  of  Ormond,  who  died  in 
1382,  dates  his  will  at  La  Vachery , the  last  day  of  August,  1379 ; and 

1 The  writer  has  been  informed  by  a native  of  Cranley  that,  fifty  years  ago,  it  required 
six  horses  to  draw  a load  of  corn  ; the  wheels  sinking  to  the  axletree,  and  the  axletree 
grating  the  ground  on  either  side ; whilst  the  horses  were  toiling  in  the  intermediate  ruts. 

2 Vaccaria , a dairy-house.  See  Spelman,  Glossarium  Arch^ologicum. 
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directs  that,  if  he  died  in  England,  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Shiere,  in  Surrey.  However,  his  death  occurred  at  his 
castle  of  Knoctopher,  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Kenny,  at  Kilkenny.3 

This  estate  passed,  with  the  manor  of  Shere,  to  the  family  of  Bray.4 
Sir  Edward  Bray  died  seised  of  Vachery  in  1558 ; and  his  son  and 
successor,  of  the  same  name,  sold  the  mansion,  with  a part  of  the  park, 
to  John  Reade,  esq. ; of  whom,  or  of  his  heir,  it  was  purchased  in 
1605,  by  Sir  Edward  Onslow,  of  Knoll,  in  this  parish.  It  descended 
to  George,  the  1st  earl  of  Onslow ; who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Day,  esq., 
of  Anningsley,  in  Chertsey  parish;  who,  dying  without  issue  in  1789, 
devised  it,  with  other  estates,  to  — . Lowndes,  esq.,  its  late  owner ; but 
it  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Norton. 

There  was  at  Vachery  an  oratory , or  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  the  25th  of  Edward  the  First,  the  stipend  of  the  chaplain 
was  4 1.  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  Eleanor,  countess  of  Ormond,  in  1362, 
had  a license  for  the  marriage  of  Walter  Fitz- Walter  to  her  daughter, 
Eleanor  Dagworth,  “ in  the  chapel  of  her  manor  of  Vachery.” 

Knoll,  or  Knowle. — In  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards,  First  and 
Second,  Robert  at  Knoll  held  a tenement  in  Cranley  called  Le  Knoll , 
with  other  lands  in  Cranley  and  Bramley ; and  Walter  Knoll,  who 
probably  had  this  estate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  was 
interred  in  the  parish  church,  where  his  grave-stone  still  remains,  with 
the  following  inscription : — 

mzmm  unom,  <&§£&  mm ® ©m  smfais  me  jksscei. 

Knoll  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Thomas  Slyfield,  of  Great  Book- 
ham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth ; and  in  1467,  he  conveyed 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Cook  and  others,  in  trust  for  Robert  Harding,  gold- 
smith, alderman  of  London.  His  grandson  having  left  two  daughters 
co-heiresses,  of  whom  Catherine,  the  younger,  transferred  this  estate 
(which  was  the  first  place  the  Onslows  had  in  the  south),  to  the 
Onslow  family,  by  her  marriage,  in  the  year  1559,  with  Richard 
Onslow,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  recorder  of  London,  and  eventually, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  great-grandson,  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  sat  in  three  parliaments  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  this  county; 
and  whilst  a resident  here,  during  the  parliamentary  supremacy, 
occasionally  officiated  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  as  appears  by 
the  registers.5  In  June,  1801,  George,  the  4th  baron  Onslow,  was 

3 Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  107  : from  Carte’s  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  4 See  account  of  Shere. 

5 Among  the  old  portraits  formerly  at  Knoll,  were  those  of  Sir  Edward  Onslow,  knt., 
who  died  in  1615;  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  knt.  (mentioned  above),  who  died  in  1664;  and 
Sir  Arthur  Onslow,  hart.,  several  times  knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  and  burgess  for 
Guildford,  who  died  in  1688. 
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created  Viscount  Cranley , of  Cranley , and  earl  of  Onslow ; but  his 
successor  disposed  of  this  property  about  the  year  1823,  to  William 
Hanham,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Hanham,  bart.,  of 
Dean’s-court,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  quitted  it  about  two  years  ago ; and 
it  has  been  since  purchased  by  John  Bradshaw,  esq. 
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At  the  time  Mr.  Hanham  became  owner,  the  ancient  manor-house 
(which  is  noticed  in  deeds  as  far  back  as  the  year  1300,  but  after  its 
desertion  by  the  Onslows,  was  converted  into  a farm-house),  had 
become  so  entirely  dilapidated,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  all 
the  remaining  part ; and  a new  and  handsome  Villa  was  erected  upon 
the  old  site,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  elevated  ground.  In  front 
and  at  one  end,  is  a neat  verandah  and  other  ornamental  work.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  an  appropriate  lodge ; and  the  keeper’s 
lodge  is,  also,  of  a picturesque  design.6 

Utworth. — Walter  de  Otte worth  held  this  manorial  estate  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth ; and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth, 
married  John  Gunter,  esq.,  to  whom  Utworth  belonged  in  1485.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  William  Henning,  esq. 

Ridinghurst  is  a tenement  in  Cranley,  which  formerly  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Utworth,  and  which  was  held  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  by  a family  styled  de  Reddinghurst  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  estate  was  vested  in  John  de  Redding- 
hurst, and  the  inheritance  devolved  on  his  two  daughters;  one  of 
whom  married  John  By  she,  of  Burstow.  At  a later  period,  this  estate 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Cheynell;  and  subsequently,  to  a Mrs. 
Ayling,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Henry  Streater  Gill,  esq.,  of  Eashing, 
in  Godaiming ; and  he  re-sold  it  to  Mr.  Evershed  ; on  whose  decease 
it  devolved  on  his  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Ellery, 
esq.,  of  Cranley. 

Holhurst. — This  is  a small  manor,  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third  by  Thomas  Holhurst ; in  whose  family  it  appears  to  have  been 
vested  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Richard  Welles,  of  Wood- 
mansterne,  who  had  acquired  this  estate  by  marriage  with  an  heiress, 
conveyed  it,  together  with  other  landed  property  in  Surrey,  to  Richard 
Onslow,  esq.,  in  exchange  for  a messuage  in  Banstead,  by  indenture 
dated  December,  1568.  It  now  belongs  to  John  Bradshaw,  esq. 

ShocKs-Hill , a tenement  in  this  parish,  but  pertaining  to  the  manor 
of  Pollingfold,  in  the  parish  of  Ewhurst.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
James  Sadler,  esq.,  of  Chiddingfold. 

Advowson , &c. — This  advowson,  as  before  mentioned,  became  the 
property  of  the  Fitz-Geoffreys  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ; and 
in  right  of  their  female  descendants,  it  afterwards  devolved  on  the 
Beauchamps  (earls  of  Warwick),  and  the  de  Cliffords ; from  both  of 
whose  families  it  eventually  escheated  to  the  crown.  Henry  the 
Eighth  granted  the  advowson  to  the  Brays,  of  whom  Sir  Edw.  Bray, 

6 Mr.  Bray  mentions  an  old  oak  at  Knowle,  measuring  forty-two  feet  in  circumference, 
near  the  bottom  ; and  “ the  fair  trunk,”  twenty-two  feet  in  girth,  at  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground. — Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  cxxviii. 
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knt.,  presented  in  1572  ; and  his  descendants,  about  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  sold  the  patronage  to  William  Holt,  gent.,  of  London. 
Different  persons,  of  little  note,  were  afterwards  successively  its  pos- 
sessors ; and  it  was  several  times  the  object  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
put  into  trust  for  previously-named  incumbents.  At  length,  it  be- 
came vested  in  the  Fieldings ; of  whom,  the  Rev.  James  Fielding  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  in  1765,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
patronage.  It  was  next  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  John  Wolfe,  who 
presented  the  four  succeeding  rectors  ; but  in  the  time  of  his  brother, 
the  late  incumbent,  the  patronage  was  transferred  to  Francis  Sapte, 
esq.,  of  the  banking-house  of  Vere,  Sapte,  and  Co.,  in  London. 

This  benefice  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke.  In  the  Valor 
of  Pope  Nicholas,  it  is  rated  at  21/.  6s.  8 d. ; and  in  the  King’s  books 
of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  at  207.  18s.  1 \d. ; paying  9s.  8 \d.  for 
procurations  and  synodals. — The  present  rent-charge  of  this  living,  (the 
tithes,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  rector,  having  been  commuted), 
is  15827. ; inclusive  of  the  sum  of  3 57.  on  the  glebe  lands,  which 
comprise  more  than  two  hundred  acres.  Here  is  a good  Parsonage- 
house,  with  a large  garden  surrounded  by  a moat. — The  earliest 
Registers  commence  in  November,  1566 ; yet  very  few  entries  were 
made  until  1608  ; since  which  they  have  been  continued  regularly. 

Rectors  of  Cranley  in  and  since  the  year  1800  : — 

James  Fielding.  Instituted  May  16th,  1765:  resigned,  1806. 

William  Spencer,  A.B.  Inducted  December  the  18th,  1806: 
resigned  in  1810. 

Wm.  Carlisle.  Inducted  January  17th,  1810:  resigned. 

Samuel  Stanwix.  Inducted  Jan.  3rd,  1811 : resigned,  1812. 

Robert  B arbor  Wolfe,  A. M.  Instituted  April  7th,  1812: 
died  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1843. 

Lowry  Guthrie.  Instituted  October  the  29th,  1843. 

Among  the  rectors  here  who  have  attained  literary  eminence  was  Thomas  de  Cranley, 
(alias  Wikehurst ),  D.D.,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  with  great  probability,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a native  of  this  parish.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  Fellow;  and  was  presented  to  this  living  by  James,  earl  of  Ormond,  in 
May,  1380.  In  the  following  year,  he  exchanged  his  benefice  with  another  Thomas  de 
Cranley,  for  three  perpetual  chantries  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Garlick-hith,  and  the 
chapel  of  Guildhall,  in  London.  In  1390,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
Oxford  University  ; and,  in  1393,  appointed  the  3rd  Warden  of  New  college  on  the 
nomination  of  its  founder,  the  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham.  In  1398,  he  accompanied 
Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surrey  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  where 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin,  lord-chancellor,  and  at  length,  chief-justice,  or 
deputy.  Returning  to  England  in  1417,  when  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  taken  ill  at 
Faringdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  died  there.  He  was  buried  in  New-college  chapel,  at 
Oxford,  before  the  high-altar,  where  his  grave-stone  with  his  figure  (in  brass),  in  pontifi- 
calibus,  remained  in  A.  Wood’s  time;  but  it  has  been  since  removed  into  the  ante-chapel. 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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Leland,  (in  his  “ De  Script.  Brit.  Comm.”),  speaks  of  him  as  a person  of  an  excellent 
genius,  and  a persuasive  writer ; and  adds,  that  he  had  seen  a composition  of  his,  in 
verse,  of  great  excellence  and  merit ; — the  subject  of  which  was  the  refractory  behaviour 
of  the  Irish  under  his  Administration,  which  had  given  him  great  disturbance,  and  which 
he  here  complains  of  to  the  king,  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  whom  his  poem  was  addressed.  It 
is  written  in  Latin,  and  contains  an  hundred  and  six  verses.8 — Fuller,  with  that  peculiar 
quaintness  that  renders  his  “ Worthies  ” so  remarkable,  thus  winds  up  his  account  of  the 
archbishop : — “ Were  he  but  half  so  good  as  some  make  him,  he  was  to  be  admired. 
Such  a Case  and  such  a Jewel,  such  a Presence,  and  a Prelate  clear  in  Complexion,  proper 
in  Stature,  bountiful  in  House-keeping  and  House-repairing  ; a great  Clerk,  deep  Divine, 
and  excellent  Preacher.” 

Cranley  Church , a large  and  substantial  edifice,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  would  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  in  whose  28th  year  (1244),  the  disposal  of  its  advowson  first 
occurs  in  any  known  record.9  It  is  chiefly  constructed  of  rough  sand- 
stone, and  consists  of  a capacious  nave  and  aisles,  a chancel,  and  a 
massive  western  tower,  containing  a clock  and  a peal  of  six  bells : at 
the  east  end  of  each  aisle  is,  also,  an  attached  chapel ; that  on  the 
north  side  belonging  to  the  Vachery  estate,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  lords  of  Shere ; and  that  on  the  south,  to  the  possessors  of 
Knowle. 

Independently  of  the  tower,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  square,  the 
length  of  this  edifice  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  forty-five  feet.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
interior  has  undergone  extensive  alterations,  but  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  when  the  chancel  was  repaired  and  much  improved  by 
the  Rev.  Lowry  Guthrie,  the  rector.  The  small  east  window  was 
removed,  and  a much  larger  one  inserted  instead,  which  is  divided 
by  mullions  into  five  lights,  with  a heading  of  eighteen  quatrefoils; 
nine  of  which  are  filled  with  the  best  of  the  old  stained-glass  from  the 
other  windows  in  the  church ; the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  window 
itself,  is  filled  with  glass  alternately  blue  and  ground.  On  each  side 
of  the  chancel  are  two  smaller  windows,  similarly  glazed ; — those  on 
the  south  side  contain  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  the  Rev.  Lowry  Guthrie ; those  on  the  north 
side,  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of  the  patron  of  the  living, 
Francis  Sapte,  esq. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  this  church  was  formerly 
collegiate,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  corroborated  by  the  stone  Sedilia 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  These,  which  are  of  the  three-fold 
kind,  for  a bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  have  been  recently  restored ; 
and  the  old  and  crumbling  shafts  that  divided  them,  replaced  by  new 

8 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  546. 

9 Cart.  Roger  de  Clere,  dat.  London,  in  die  'Jovis  post  fest.  S.  Valentini,  28  Hen.  III. 
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columns  of  Sussex  marble.  Nearly  adjoining  is  a piscina,  and  a small 
locker  of  a square  form. 

Beneath  the  east  window  is  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  supported  by  short  columns  of 
Sussex  marble.  In  the  two  central  arches  are  square  apertures  (ancient  lockers)  in  the 
wall,  which  are  now  inclosed  by  small  doors  of  carved  oak ; over  the  doors  are  scrolls, 
inscribed  “ This  do  in  remembrance  of  me”:  in  the  right-hand  compartment, — “Jesus 
took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body”;  and  in  the  left-hand, — “ Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.”  The  other  compartments  contain  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Creed,  which,  as  well  as  the  sentences  before 
mentioned,  are  richly  illumined  on  a ground  of  gold.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  tiles 
made  at  the  Worcester  tile- works  from  ancient  examples  found  in  the  old  pavement. 
Before  the  communion-rails  are  plain  tiles  forming  a cross,  having  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists  on  large  tiles  placed  near  it : in  the  pavement,  also,  are  the  arms  of  England 
with  the  initials  V.R.  encircled  by  the  garter ; and  of  England  quartering  those  of  the 
House  of  Saxony,  with  the  initials  A.P.  also  encircled  by  the  garter.  Here  is  a hand- 
somely-carved communion-table,  presented  to  the  church  by  Sir  Henry  E.  Austen,  of 
Shalford-house.  There  was  an  old  lectern  standing  in  the  church  of  a very  plain  form, 
which  has  been  removed  to  the  belfry,  and  a golden  eagle  on  a handsomely-carved 
pedestal  supporting  a desk,  is  placed  between  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  its  stead. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a pointed  arch;  over 
which  extensive  traces  of  fresco  or  distemper  painting  have  been  dis- 
covered. Similar  remains  are  discernable  over  the  arches  which  divide 
the  nave  from  the  aisles ; these  arches,  which  are  also  pointed,  are 
supported  by  circular  columns  having  octagonal  capitals,  variously 
sculptured.  The  nave  has  been  re-pewed  in  a neat  and  uniform 
manner  with  oak,  carved  : there  are  galleries  on  each  side ; and  at  the 
west  end  is  a gallery  for  singers.  The  font,  which  stands  in  the  north 
aisle,  is  a plain  octagonal  bason,  of  stone,  supported  by  a central 
column  and  four  smaller  shafts  of  a similar  form.  Several  of  the 
windows  were  once  curiously-ornamented  with  stained  glass ; and  in 
particular,  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  Knowle  chapel,  which  displayed 
the  Genealogical  tree,  with  figures,  called  the  Root  of  Jesse ; but 
scarcely  a vestige  of  which  now  remains. 

There  were,  formerly,  various  sepulchral  Brasses  in  this  church,  of 
which  particulars  have  been  given  by  Aubrey,  and  Manning.  Several 
of  the  Onslows , including  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  died  on  May 
19th,  1664,  aged  sixty-three ; — his  wife,  Dame  Elizabeth , ob.  27th  of 
August,  1679,  aged  seventy-eight; — and  Sir  Arthur  Onslow,  bart., 
who  deceased  July  21st,  1688,  aged  sixty-seven,  lie  buried  in  the 
chancel. 

The  following  inscription,  in  capitals  (some  of  them  conjoined  and 
abbreviated),  appears  on  a small  tablet  affixed  against  the  exterior 
south  wall  of  the  church,  but  cannot  now  be  read  without  difficulty. 
It  was  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Mower,  of  Cranley,  whose 
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excellent  character,  and  the  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  its  rescue  from 
oblivion. — 

Beneath  this  marble  stone  He  lies,  whose  loss  yov  cannot  jvstly  prize ; 

When  widow  and  fatherless  oprest,  to  right  their  case  labovred  his  best : 

Svch  as  in  Strife  troblesom  did  live,  to  setle  peace  covnsell  wovld  give. 

Many  him  chose  to  arbitrate,  when  Man  with  Man  were  at  debate. 

He  that  improved  yovr  frvitless  Earth,  who  had  before  oftimes  a dearth. 

In  these  parts  Search  he  first  did  find,  his  Stony  Rocke  of  marble  mind. 

Whose  Indvstry  a way  did  fine,  to  make  barren  land  rich  by  time : 

So  proffit  came  not  to  him  alon,  bvt  lanlord,  tenant,  laborer,  each  one. 

To  show  from  God  all  this  was  sent,  the  first  that  to  the  Temple  went ; 

And  thovgh  he  well  deserve  that  all,  shovld  morne  at  this  sad  fvnerall ; 

Yet  since  he  is  so  sweetly  placed,  in  peace  which  ever  he  imbrac’d, 

Then  let  no  care  yovr  Hearts  anoy ; noe  sorrow  eqvall  to  his  Joy. 

The  last  Dvity  of  Lidia  his  Wife.  Jvly  the  26th,  1630. 

In  the  church-yard,  near  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a stone 
thus  inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edw.  John  Turnour,  clerk, 
M.A.  Oxon,  of  Cranley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1844,  aged  65  years. 

In  Peace  he  sank  to  rest. 

Thy  awful  darkness,  death,  I fear.  For  my  Redeemer  reigns  supreme ; 

Yet  trust  my  faith  will  give  In  his  kind  love  I trust : 

A passage  through  thy  regions  drear,  He  can  my  soul  from  thee  redeem. 

And  once  more  shall  I live.  Re-animate  my  dust.  E.  J.  T.  1831. 

Here  is  a small  Calvinist  chapel.  The  village  skirts  the  high-road 
leading  from  Guildford  to  Billinghurst,  &c.,  in  Sussex.  The  Wey  and 
Arun  canal  intersects  the  parish  on  its  western  side ; and  there  is  a 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  canal,  which  covers  nearly  one  hundred 
acres. 


EWHURST,  or  IWHURST. 

This  parish  is  bounded  by  Abinger  on  the  north;  Ockley  and  Wotton, 
on  the  east;  Rudgewick  (Sussex),  on  the  south ; and  by  Cranley,  on 
the  west.  It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a tract  of  woodland ; and 
its  name  was,  probably,  given  in  consequence  of  its  abounding  with 
yew  trees,  and  being  within  the  Hurst , or  woody  country.1  The  oak 
now  flourishes  here,  the  soil  being  a deep  and  stiff  clay.  The  land, 
southward,  is  either  level  or  undulating ; on  the  north,  are  hills  rising 
to  a considerable  height,  and  commanding  a great  extent  of  prospect. 
Ewhurst  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book,  it  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  ancient  royal  manor  of  Gomselle , of  which  it  formed  the 
southern  portion.  The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish,  as  estimated 
under  the  commutation  act,  is  5000,  viz.,  arable  land,  3077  acres; 

1 Iw  signifies  a yew  tree,  in  the  Saxon  language. 
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meadow,  334 ; woodland,  800 ; commons,  729  ; and  glebe,  60  acres : — 
of  these,  3471  acres  are  titheable ; the  woodlands,  &c.,  being  exempt 
by  prescription.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  from  about  100  to 
120  acres ; the  produce  being  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  turnips, 
both  common  and  sweeds : the  manures  commonly  used  are  stable- 
dung,  lime,  and  wood  and  turf  ashes.  Very  little  stock  is  bred ; but 
poultry  of  the  Dorking  kind  is  raised  in  abundance.  The  wells, 
which  are  sunk  through  clay,  seldom  exceed  the  depth  of  thirty  feet. 
There  is  a quarry  of  fossil-stone  at  Lawlesley,  the  property  of  Mr. 
J.  Arnold ; and  in  other  parts,  some  quarries  of  sandstone,  wrought 
for  building. 

The  Manor  of  Somerbury. — Henry  the  Second,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  granted  the  manor  of  Gomselle  to  Robert  de  Wendenale 
and  William  de  Clere,  reserving  the  messuage  of  Somerbury,  which 
was  then  a member  of  that  manor.8  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  this  estate  was  conveyed 
to  Henry  de  Somerbury,  who,  in  the  7 th  of  Edward  the  First,  is  stated 
to  have  held  of  the  king  in  ancient  socage,  half  a carucate  of  land  in 
Somerburie , at  an  annual  rent  of  14  shillings.  Richard  de  Somerbury, 
a descendant  of  the  preceding,  appears  to  have  alienated  this  manorial 
estate  to  Eleanor,  countess  of  Ormond,  who  also  held  the  manor  of 
Shere,  and  the  mansion  and  park  of  La  Vachery,  in  Cranley.  This 
lady,  who  was  the  widow  of  James  le  Boteler,  the  first  earl  of  Ormond, 
re-married  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  by  whom  this  manor  was  sold  ; and 
it  came,  at  length,  into  the  possession  of  John  de  Busbrugge,  who 
died  seised  of  it  in  the  6th  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; and  his  family  held 
Somerbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  estate  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  the  family  of  Bray;  and  in  the  5th  of  James 
the  First,  John  Dendy  was  lord  of  the  manor.  How  long  it  remained 
in  his  family  has  not  been  ascertained ; but  it  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  Onslows,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Pollingfold,  or  West  Pollingfold. — This  is  a manor  in  Ewhurst 
parish,  but  is  held  of  the  manor  of  Gumsele  Tower-hill,  in  Shere.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  William  de  Pollingfold  held  land  here; 
and  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  estate  belonged  to  James 
Brocas,  who  obtained  a grant  of  free-warren  in  Polyngfield,  or  Polling- 
fold. It  was  vested  in  his  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
In  1532,  Edmund,  lord  Bray,  was  the  owner  of  this  estate,  which  he 
sold  to  his  brother,  Sir  Edward  Bray ; by  whom  it  was  transferred,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  John  Reade ; and  it  was  then  divided  into  two 
portions,  West  and  East  Pollingfold. 


2 Vide  Testa  de  Nevill. 
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West  Pollingfold  became  the  property  of  Robert  Jossey,  esq.,  who, 
dying  in  1627,  left  it  to  James  Hay,  alias  Jossey ; who  shortly  after 
conveyed  it  to  Richard  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Baynards  m Ewhurst  and 
Cranley ; and  it  passed,  together  with  that  estate,  to  Richard,  baron 
Onslow.  His  descendant,  the  2nd  earl  of  Onslow,  in  the  year  1818, 
sold  the  manor  of  Pollingfold,  together  with  the  estate  of  Baynards 
park,  to  John  Smallpeice,  esq.,  of  Guildford.  In  1824,  Pollingfold 
was  re-sold  to  Richard  Gates,  esq. ; and  it  has  been  since  conveyed 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  the  present  owner  of  the  Baynards 
property. 

East  Pollingfold,  after  it  was  sold  by  Sir  Edw.  Bray,  was  held  of 
the  manor  of  Gumshall-Netley  by  John  Ledes,  who  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; and  it  belonged  to  his  son  and  heir,  of 
the  same  name,  in  1601.  This  estate  afterwards  escheated  to  the 
crown ; and  a grant  of  it  having  been  obtained,  the  property  was 
assigned  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Parham,  in  Sussex.  John  Hill 
died  seised  of  this  estate  in  1632 ; and  his  grand-daughter  conveyed 
it,  in  marriage,  to  John  Stevens,  esq.  It  came,  at  length,  into  the 
possession  of  William  Mabank,  of  Guildford;  whose  heirs,  about 
1790,  sold  it  to  the  late  John  Creuze,  esq.,  of  Stoke-next-Guildford. 

Coneyhurst  is  a small  manor  in  Ewhurst,  the  reversion  of  which, 
after  the  death  of  his  widow,  Sir  Edward  Bray  gave  by  will,  in  1558, 
to  his  son,  Edward  Bray,  esq.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Littleton,  Middlesex, 
died  seised  of  this  estate  in  1799,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  the  present 
Colonel  Wood,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Breache , a small  manor  in  this  parish,  appears  to  have  given  name 
to  a family  by  whom  it  was  held  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
for  in  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  Gumshall-Netley  it  is  stated  that, 
in  1581,  John  Amersham,  esq.,  held  this  manor,  for  a whole  yard-land, 
late  the  estate  of  John  de  Breche.  Some  parts  of  the  estate  were 
sold  many  years  ago ; and  in  October,  1803,  the  remainder  was 
advertised  for  sale  by  the  description  of  North-Breach  Farm,  and  120 
acres  of  land,  together  with  the  manor  of  North-Breach,  and  quit- 
rents  amounting  to  17s.  9 d.  yearly. 

The  Advowson  of  Ewhurst  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Merton,  until  their  suppression  in  1538 ; when 
it  devolved  on  the  crown,  saving  the  right  to  the  then  next  presenta- 
tion, which  had  been  granted  to  Wm.  Breck,  clerk,  his  executors  and 
assigns.  Since  the  year  1579,  the  patronage  has  been  uninterruptedly 
exercised  by  the  crown. — This  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke ; 
rated  in  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  at  16/.  13s.  4 d.;  and  in  the 
King’s  books,  at  127.  7s.  3 %d.\  exclusive  of  an  annual  stipend  of  20s., 
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to  the  prior  of  Merton;  and  paying  9s.  8 \d.  for  procurations  and 
synodals.  The  present  commuted  rent-charge  is  7257.,  exclusive  of 
147.  on  sixty  acres  of  glebe. — The  Registers  commence  in  1614,  for 
baptisms  and  burials;  and  for  marriages,  in  1720. 

Rectors  of  Ewhurst  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Edward  Bickerton.  Instituted  in  1755:  died  July  11th,  1810. 
Charles  Augustus  Steuart,  A.M.  Instituted  January  the 
25th,  1811  : exchanged,  in  1844,  for  Old  Windsor. 

Henry  John  Cooper,  A.M.  Instituted  in  1844:  chaplain  to 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert:  died  June  29th,  1845. 
John  Mount  Barlow,  A.M.  Instituted  July  31st,  1845. 

Ewhurst  Church , a cruciform  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1839,  from  the  designs 
of  Robert  Ebbels,  esq.,  architect;  and  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
then  rector,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Augustus  Steuart,  aided  by  the  subscription 
of  friends,  and  a parish  rate  of  3007. : the  total  outlay  was  about 
9007.,  independently  of  the  expense  of  the  clock,  and  of  the  large 
stove  for  heating  the  church,  which  were  gifts  from  the  relatives  of 
the  incumbent.  The  stone  for  the  building  was  given  by  Edward 
Bray,  esq.,  of  Shere ; and  was  dug  from  the  hill  above  the  village.3 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  this  little  edifice,  which  is  a composition 
in  the  later  Norman  and  early  Pointed  styles.  It  consists  of  a nave 
and  chancel,  without  aisles,  and  a transept  ranging  north  and  south. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  the  large  stone -slabs,  or  slates,  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  At  the  central  intersection  are  four  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  piers,  from  which  rises  a square  tower,  crowned  by  a neat 
octagonal  spire,  covered  with  oak-shingles,  cut  and  pointed  like  the 
scales  of  fish.  The  tower,  exteriorly,  derives  support  from  graduated 
buttresses,  placed  near  the  angles;  and  ornamented  by  imitative  machi- 
colations : other  buttresses  support  the  side  walls.  At  the  west  end  is 
the  chief  entrance,  with  a window  over  it ; and  there  is  a wooden  porch, 
with  a roofing  of  stone  slabs.  On  the  north  side,  is  an  ancient  semi- 
circular-arched  doorway  with  round  mouldings.  There  are  three 
lancet-windows  at  each  end  of  the  transept:  at  the  sides  are  other 
windows,  each  having  two  trefoil-headed  lights  below,  and  smaller 

3 About  the  time  of  rebuilding  the  church,  the  following  singular  event  occurred. — 
Some  persons  at  Guildford  were  amusing  themselves  with  a telescope ; and  as  Ewhurst 
mill,  from  its  elevated  site,  forms  a conspicuous  object  from  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  instrument  was  pointed  in  that  direction.  Whilst  thus  employed,  the  spire  of  the  old 
church  came  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  and  the  spectator  handed  the  telescope  to  a 
friend,  that  the  latter  might  have  a peep  at  the  same  object.  The  instrument  was  again 
directed  towards  the  spire,  but  in  vain  ; and  neither  observer  could  again  find  its  place. 
It  had,  in  fact,  fallen  to  the  ground  during  the  short  interval  of  adjusting  the  telescope  to 
the  eye  of  the  second  person. 
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ones  above.  In  the  compartments  of  the  east  window,  consisting  of 
three  principal  divisions,  with  sub-divisions  over  them,  are  several 
shields  of  arms,  of  recent  execution.  The  interior  has  a very  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance:  the  pulpit  stands  in  the  centre,  and  the 
pewing  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  symmetrically  arranged.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  large  timbers ; and  at  the  west  end,  is  a gallery  for 
singers:  the  pavement  is  of  light-red  coloured  tiles.  The  font  is 
ancient,  but  stands  on  a modern  column ; it  is  a stone  bason,  of  a 
square  form,  and  has  a saltire,  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  sculptured  on 
each  face.  The  number  of  sittings  is  306  ; of  which,  146  are  declared 
free  and  unappropriated  for  ever.  In  the  tower  are  six  bells ; and 
on  each  side  is  a louvre  window  to  emit  the  sound. 

The  only  monumental  tablet  in  this  church  is  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickerton,  a former  rector ; who  died 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1810,  in  his  79th  year;  having  held  this  incum- 
bency during  the  long  period  of  fifty-five  years. — Here  is  a small 
church-yard,  but  its  sepulchral  memorials  do  not  require  notice.4 

Ewhurst  Rectory  is  at  a short  distance  from  the  church,  south- 
eastward. The  house  was  enlarged,  and  underwent  considerable 
alterations,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Steuart,  about  the 
time  of  rebuilding  the  church ; and  the  same  architect  (Mr.  Ebbels), 
was  employed  in  its  execution.  It  is  a very  pleasing  specimen  of  a 
country  parsonage,  combining  the  picturesque  with  the  ecclesiastical 
character ; and  its  situation  is  extremely  good.  The  grounds,  which 
are  judiciously  laid  out,  slope  towards  the  south ; and  the  prospects 
from  different  points  include  an  extensive  command  over  a diversified 
and  well-wooded  country. 

4 In  the  possession  of  the  late  William  Bray,  esq.,  was  the  original  Warrant,  issued  in 
1656,  for  levying  the  Monthly  Assessment  in  Ewhurst  parish,  towards  the  “ Maintenance 
of  the  Armyes  and  Navyes  of  this  Com’on  Wealth,”  for  six  months  from  Christmas  day 
in  the  above  year.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  same. — 

“ To  the  Constables  and  Tithingmen  of  the  p’rish  of  Ewhurst.” 

“ By  vertue  of  a Warrent  to  mee  directed  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Monthly 
Assessments.  Whereas  by  order  and  declaracon  of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and 
his  Councell,  bering  date  the  24th  day  of  July  last  past,  the  Monthly  Assessments  for  and 
towards  the  Maintenance  of  the  Armyes  and  Navyes  of  this  Com’on  Wealth  are  contynued 
for  six  months  longer,  to  com’ence  from  the  25th  day  of  December  1656,  after  the  rate  of 
60,000Z.  by  the  Moneth  ; and  Whereas  by  the  said  order  and  declaracon  it  is  required  that 
the  whole  money  for  yc  first  three  months  of  the  said  six  shall  bee  paid  in  unto  the 
respective  Receivers  Generali  by  or  before  the  10th  day  of  November  now  nexte  cominge. 
These  are  therefore  by  virtue  of  the  said  Order  to  will  and  require  you  forthwith,  upon 
sight  hereof,  to  give  notice  to  the  assessors  of  your  said  p’ish  to  assesse  and  rate  the  sume 
of  45 . 09 . 00,  being  the  sume  charged  on  yo’  said  p’ish ; and  that  they  bringe  their  Rates 
fairely  written  and  subscribed  with  their  Names  to  the  White  Hart  in  Guildford,  on 
Saterday  the  25th  day  of  this  instant  October,  to  be  confirmed,  together  with  the  names  of 
fitt  and  able  men  to  collect  the  same,  and  pay  it  in  with  all  speede  ; and  hereof  fail  not. 

“ October  the  three  and  twentieth,  1656.  45 . 09  .00  P’  me  William  Ellyott.” 


♦ 


♦ 
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Baynards,  the  property  and  seat  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  is 
situated  partly  in  Ewhurst,  and  partly  in  Cranley.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  this  estate  was  held  by  William  Sydney,  esq., 
(ancestor  of  the  Sydneys  of  Penshurst),  who,  in  1447,  obtained  a 
license  to  impark  eight  hundred  acres  in  “ Ewhurst,  Cranele,  and 
Ruggewick”  (in  Sussex),  within  his  manor  of  Baynards  : he  died  here 
in  1449,  and  was  interred  in  Cranley  church.5  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  to 
whom  this  property  belonged  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  gave 
it  to  his  nephew  Edmund,  afterwards  lord  Bray ; who,  in  February, 
1534-5,  conveyed  it  with  his  other  estates  in  Surrey  to  his  brother. 
Sir  Edward  Bray.  The  latter,  who  was  sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
in  1538,  and  in  the  following  year  appointed  constable  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  died  in  1558.  His  son,  Sir  Edward  the  younger,  ce  re- 
sided here  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
year  1577,”  about  which  time  he  sold  this  estate  to  Sir  George  More, 
of  Loseley.  According  to  Evelyn  ( Sylva ),  that  gentleman  erected  a 
dwelling-house  at  Baynards,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Evelyn’s 
father,  Richard  Evelyn,  esq.  Its  next  possessor  was  Richard  Evelyn, 
of  Woodcote,  in  Epsom,  (the  younger  brother  of  John),6  who  died  in 
March,  1669-70,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Ann,  who 
married  William  Montague,  esq.,  son  of  the  Lord  Chief-baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  Of  his  heirs,  it  was  purchased  by  Richard,  first  lord 
Onslow ; from  whom  it  descended,  with  the  other  estates  of  that 
family,  to  George,  earl  Onslow ; but  after  several  intermediate  owner- 
ships, Baynards  was  transferred,  by  sale,  to  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thurlow, 
in  the  summer  of  1832.  That  gentleman  is  the  second  son  of  the  late 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  born  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  that  see  at 
Bishop- Auckland,  in  September,  1788 ; he  being  the  only  son  of  a 
prelate  whose  birth  ever  occurred  there. 

The  mansion,  which  is  situated  on  a dry  and  healthy  knoll,  com- 
manding an  extensive  range  of  country,  including  the  Hog’s-back 
hills,  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture ; and  has  been 
carefully  restored,  at  a considerable  expense,  by  the  present  owner. 

5 He  was  buried  in  the  chancel,  and  on  his  grave-stone  was  the  following  inscription 
(as  given  by  Aubrey)  on  a brass-plate,  which  has  been  long  lost : — “ Hie  jacet  Willielmus 
Sydeney,  armiger  : qui  obiit  viij  die  Octobris,  anno  Dni  mccccxlix  : cujus,  &c.  amen.” 

fi  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva , speaks  of  an  avenue  of  one  hundred  oaks,  which  his  brother 
planted  in  the  “ barren  park,  the  soil  a cold  clay,”  at  Baynards,  but  which  became  so 
flourishing,  that  during  the  life-time  of  the  planter  “ they  formed  themselves  into  one 
of  the  most  venerable  and  stately  arbor-walks  that  I ever  beheld.”  He  adds,  that  after 
his  brother’s  decease,  the  oaks  were  “ all  cut  down  and  destroyed  by  the  person  who 
continued  to  detain  the  just  possession  of  that  estate  from  those  to  whom  in  right  and 
conscience  it  belonged.” — Sylva,  Dr.  Hunter’s  edit.  4to. ; vol.  ii.  p.  286. — See,  also, 
Aubrey’s  Surrey,  vol.  i.  Introductory  Letter;  and  vol.  iv.  p.  91,  note. 
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The  northern  front  is  of  irregular  design,  but  very  characteristic  of 
the  period  of  its  erection ; — the  arrangement  and  older  parts  of  the 
mansion  being,  apparently,  much  anterior  to  the  date  specified  by 
Evelyn.  Over  the  entrance-porch,  is  a handsome  oriel  window ; and 
a large  bay  window  admits  light  to  the  library.  On  the  basement 
floor,  is  a spacious  hall,  (measuring  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-three,  and 
about  forty-two  feet  high),  which  communicates  with  the  library,  dining- 
room, music-room,  drawing-room,  and  great  staircase;  all  of  which 
are  appropriately  fitted-up,  and  furnished  with  taste  and  elegance.7 

Among  the  pictures  which  compose  the  fine  collection  at  Baynards, 
are  the  following : — 


Pope  Julius  the  Second  ; by  Raffaelle. 

The  Two  Misers,  by  Quintin  Matsys : a 
curious  picture  ; which  differs  from  the 
two  other  pictures  of  the  Misers,  one  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  the  other  at  Ant- 
werp. 

Sir  Thos. Gresham,  three-quarter  length; 
by  Sir  Antonio  More. 

Henry  the  Eighth;  Cardinal  Wolsey; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ; all  by  Holbein. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  four  Cour- 
tiers and  Councillors,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
This  is  a remarkable  picture,  and  in  fine 
preservation.  The  Queen’s  portrait  is 
inclosed  in  a richly-carved  oaken  case, 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  having 
gilt  hinges  and  lock ; the  other  portraits 
are  delineated  on  the  inside  of  the  doors ; 
two  on  each.  The  Queen  is  arrayed  in 
black  velvet,  lined  with  pink  silk ; and 
decorated  with  that  profusion  of  pearls 
which  so  invariably  distinguishes  the 
best  pictures  of  her  Maiden  Majesty. 
She  wears  a crown  of  pearls  and  rubies  ; 
from  which  depends  a festoon  of  pearls 
supporting  a large  pearl-drop  on  the 
forehead.  The  hair  is  banded  and  en- 
riched with  similar  jewels.  An  immense 
necklace  of  pearls  in  five  rows,  and 
around  the  neck,  two  rows  of  larger 
pearls,  with  a chain  of  pearls,  emeralds, 


and  rubies,  set  in  rich  gold,  and  armlets 
and  bracelets  to  correspond,  increase  the 
splendour  of  the  dress.  On  the  left  arm, 
is  a green  snake  encircling  a human 
eye,  with  the  words — Nunquam  dormio, 
around  it.  Near  the  shoulder,  on  the 
right  arm,  is  a rich  ornament  of  precious 
stones,  with  a pair  of  scales  at  the  top, 
and  two  crossed  swords,  surrounding  the 
word  Justitia.  There  is,  also,  a gold 
medal  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  attached  to 
a chain  of  pearls  and  rubies  ; gloves,  of 
a golden  colour,  set  with  jewels ; and, 
in  the  left  hand,  a fan  of  peacock’s 
feathers.  As  thus  represented,  the  age 
of  the  Queen  appears  to  be  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  years.  This  interesting 
picture  was  executed  by  Zucchero. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; by  Zucchero. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Charles  the  First,  full  length,  by  Van- 
dyke ; and  the  same  King  by  a Spanish 
artist. 

Henrietta  Maria  ; by  My  tens. 

Charles  the  Second,  when  a boy ; by 
Vandyke. 

Lord  Strafford,  and  Lord  Fairfax, 
both  by  Vandyke. 

Rembrandt  ; painted  by  himself. 

The  Protector  Cromwell  ; Cromwell’s 
Mother  ; the  President  Bradshaw  ; 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  (killed 
by  Felton,  at  Portsmouth) ; and  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ; all  by  Walker. 


7 The  attached  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  in  Cranley  church,  belongs  to 
the  Baynards  estate,  and  not  to  Knowle,  as  stated  in  page  174;  that  on  the  north  side 
belongs  to  the  Knowle  estate. 
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Teniers,  the  brother  of  the  artist ; by 
David  Teniers. 

Buonaparte,  when  first  Consul  ; by 
Bartolozzi. 

Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow;  by  Phillips. 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  ; by  Briggs. 
Dure  of  Wellington  ; by  Briggs. 

An  Evening  Scene  in  a Sea-port ; by 
Salvator  Rosa. 


Nymphs  Bathing  ; by  Dietricbi. 

Three  Sea-pieces  ; by  Mynderhoodf. 

A Sea  View,  by  Vandervelde  ; and  ano- 
ther, by  Ruysdael. 

Two  Sketches  of  Altar-pieces  ; by  Van- 
dyke. 

A Lady  dancing  ; by  Watteau. 
Blackfriars’  Bridge  ; by  Wilson. 


Here,  likewise,  (together  with  some  fine  old  armour,  old  carvings, 
and  tapestry  of  the  Gobelin  manufacture),  several  objects  of  great 
curiosity  are  preserved.  Among  them  is  a large  and  very  strong 
Charter  Chest , formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;8  which  is 
beautifully  painted,  cased  with  iron,  and  secured  by  four  locks,  and  a 
secret  key-hole ; —and  a Pair  of  Steel-yards  that  were  presented  by 
the  City  of  London  to  Sir  Thos.  Gresham : they  are  finely  wrought, 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  other  curious  devices. 

Baynards,  like  many  other  mansions  of  its  date,  is  said  to  be 
haunted ; and  not  many  years  ago,  no  countryman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood could  be  persuaded  to  approach  it  after  night-fall.  The  im- 
pression of  ghosts  having  been  seen  fluttering  about,  had  its  origin  in 
the  decapitated  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  having  been  long  kept  in 
this  house  by  his  favourite  daughter,  Margaret  (Roper),  who  once  lived 
here.  This  residence  was,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  (by  William  Roper,  esq.),  having  become  the  second  wife 
of  Sir  Edward  Bray  the  younger,  whose  father  had  this  property  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  stated  above.  The  Scull  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  finally  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  Ropers,  in  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  where  it  was  seen  by  the 
present  writer,  about  forty  years  ago.  Margaret  Roper  was,  herself, 
buried  there ; and  near  her  coffin  is  a niche  in  the  wall,  secured  by  an 
iron  grating,  within  which  the  scull  is  placed.8 


SHERE. 

This  parish  is  bounded  by  West  Horsley  and  East  Clandon,  on  the 
north ; by  Abinger,  on  the  east ; by  Cranley  and  Ewhurst,  on  the 
south ; and  by  Wonersh  and  Albury,  on  the  west. 

Although  the  entire  parish,  together  with  those  of  Ewhurst  and 
Cranley,  adjoining  it,  was  included  among  the  crown  lands  ( terras 
regis)  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  yet  those  parishes  then 
constituted  two  distinct  lordships,  or  manors ; the  western  portion  of 

8 Vide  Bray  ley’s  Delineations  of  Kent,  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ; 
vol.  viii.  p.  987. 
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Shere  with  Cranley  forming  the  ancient  manor  of  Essira , having, 
apparently,  been  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  consort, 
afterwards  his  widow,  Editha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent ; and 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Shere  with  Ewhurst,  or  the  ancient 
manor  of  Gomselle,  having,  possibly,  been  given  by  that  prince  to  his 
brother-in-law,  earl  Harold,  afterwards  king,  who  had  certainly  held  it 
before  the  Norman  conquest.  Both  the  original  manors  of  Shere  and 
Gumselle  have  been  long  since  divided  into  subordinate  manorial 
estates ; as  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  details.  Essira,  (Shire,  or 
Shere),  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book: — 

“ The  King  holds  in  demesne  Essira , which  had  been  held  by  Eddid  (Editha)  the 
Queen.  It  was  then  assessed  at  9 hides  ; and  yet  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  manor 
16  hides.  Now  it  pays  no  tax  (geld).  The  arable  land  amounts  to  14  carucates.  In  the 
demesne  are  2 carucates  ; and  there  are  nineteen  villains,  and  six  bordars,  with  12  caru- 
cates. There  is  a Church  ; and  there  are  six  bondmen  ; and  two  mills,  at  10  shillings  ; 
and  3 acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  fifty  swine.  Ever  since  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  it  has  been  valued  at  15  pounds. 

“ In  Wodetone  Hundred  the  King  hath  in  demesne  3 virgates,  which  lie  in  Essira,  with 
which  they  are  valued.” 

This  manor  is  supposed  to  have  been  alienated  from  the  crown  by 
William  Rufus,  and  given  by  him  to  William  de  Warren,  whom  he 
created  earl  of  Surrey.  It  appears  from  the  Testa  de  Nevill , that 
Roger  de  Clere  held  this  manor  of  the  Honour  of  Warren,  by  the 
service  of  one  knight’s  fee  and  a half ; and  by  a deed  dated  August 
23rd,  27th  of  Henry  the  Third,  he  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  the  “Place  of  St.  Edward,”  afterwards  called  Edward-stow,  and 
Letley,  or  Netley,  in  Hampshire,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
300  marks,  a culture  of  land,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  the  manor  of 
Shere,  and  the  advowson  of  the  living.1  This  grant  was  confirmed  by 
the  king’s  letters  patent,  in  the  35th  of  his  reign;  and  also  by  John, 
earl  of  Warren,  as  lord  of  the  fee,  to  whom  the  grantees  paid  twenty 
marks  in  1253. 

Roger  de  Clere,  in  the  28th  of  Henry  the  Third,  conveyed  his 
estate  here,  consisting  of  the  manor  of  Shire,  with  Vaccarie  and 
Cranlegh,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Cranlegh,  to  John  Fitz- 
Geoffrey,  a younger  son  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  earl  of  Essex.  Fitz- 
Geoffrey  was  sent  as  a delegate  from  the  English  government  to  the 
council  of  Lyons,  to  complain  of  the  exactions  of  the  papal  agents  in 
this  country,  in  the  29th  of  Henry  the  Third ; and  the  next  year,  he 
was  nominated  Justice  of  Ireland,  where  his  services  were  rewarded 
with  a grant  of  lands  in  Thomond.  He  died  in  1256  ; and  his  son 
and  heir  died  in  1258,  leaving  a son,  then  a minor.  This  last  John 

1 A Culture  of  land  was  an  indeterminate  quantity,  but  in  the  present  instance,  it 
extended  to  one  hundred  acres,  as  appears  from  the  king’s  charter  of  confirmation. 
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Fitz- Geoffrey  became  a member  of  the  armed  confederacy  against 
king  Henry  the  Third,  under  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ; and  being 
taken  captive  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
His  brother  and  heir,  Richard,  however,  recovered  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Shere  and  other  lands ; and  on  his  death  without  issue,  in 
1297,  the  family  inheritance  was  divided  among  his  four  sisters. 
From  a survey  of  the  manor  at  that  period,  it  appears  to  have  com- 
prised a messuage  and  garden,  a water-mill,  139  acres  of  arable  land, 
47  of  pasture,  small  quantities  of  meadow  and  moor-land,  300  acres 
of  wood,  and  200  of  heath.  In  1299,  a distribution  of  the  property 
taking  place,  the  manor  of  Shere,  with  the  hamlet  and  park  of  la 
Vacharie , was  assigned  to  Joan  Fitz- Geoffrey,  widow  of  Theobald  le 
Boteler,  the  youngest  sister  of  Richard  Fitz-Geoffrey  ; but  these  lands 
were  charged  with  the  payment  of  14/.  125.  to  the  heir  of  Aveline,  the 
third  sister.  This  manor  was  subsequently  divided  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  coheiresses,  the  portion  of  Joan  forming  the 
manor  of  Shere-Vachery,  and  that  of  Aveline  the  manor  of  Shere- 
Eboracum. 

Shere-Vachery. — Theobald,  the  husband  of  Joan  Fitz-Geoffrey, 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Theobald,  who  was  appointed  chief-butler 
of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second;  and  hence  the  family  name,  Bote- 
ler, or  Butler,  which  was  borne  by  his  descendants,  the  earls  and 
dukes  of  Ormond.  The  lady  Joan  outlived  her  husband  eighteen 
years ; and  dying  at  her  mansion  of  la  Vachery  in  1303,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  possession  of  this  estate  by  her  eldest  surviving  son, 
Edmund,  who  for  his  services  against  the  insurgent  Irish,  during  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce,  was  created  earl  of  Carrick. 
He  died  in  1321 ; and  his  son  and  successor,  James,  was  made  earl  of 
Ormond  in  1328.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  who  being  left  a widow,  re-married  Sir 
Thomas  Dagworth,  and  on  her  decease  in  1363,  Shere-Vachery 
descended  to  her  son  James,  the  2nd  earl  of  Ormond.2  The  manorial 
estate  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  until  the  time  of 
James  the  5th  earl,  who  stedfastly  supported  the  cause  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  the  contest  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  until 
being  taken  prisoner  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  which  ensured 
the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists,  he  was  beheaded  at  Newcastle,  May  1st, 
1461,  and  being  attainted  in  November  the  same  year,  his  estates 
escheated  to  the  crown. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  manor  of 
Shire  cwmVacherie  to  JohnTouchet,  lord  Audley,  who  seems  to  have 

2 See  account  of  Cranley. 
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resided  at  Vachery,  and  dying  in  1491,  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  Shere.  James,  lord  Audley,  son  and  heir  of  the 
preceding,  having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  1497,  was  made  a captive  at  the  battle 
of  Blackheath,  and  executed  on  Tower-hill,  when  his  estates  became 
forfeited.  But  some  years  previously  to  that  event,  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
appears  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  manor  of  Shere,  with  the 
mansion  and  park  of  Vachery,  under  a grant  from  Thomas,  the  brother 
of  James,  earl  of  Ormond,  dated  January  28  th,  the  1st  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  In  this  deed,  earl  Thomas  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
hunting  at  pleasure  in  the  park  of  Vachery,  and  of  lodging  in  the 
manor-house  of  Shere,  with  his  attendants  and  horses,  whenever  he 
pleased.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Ormonds  and  Audleys  to  this  estate,  the  statements  relating  to  which 
are  given  by  Mr.  Bray,  on  the  authority  of  deeds  in  his  own  hands. 
Whatever  interest  James,  lord  Audley,  may  have  had  in  this  property, 
it  must  have  been  transferred  to  the  king  on  his  forfeiture ; and  Sir 
Reginald  Bray,  being  highly  esteemed  by  that  prince,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  readily  obtained  a secure  title  to  the  estate. 

Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bray  of  Eaton-Bray,  in  Bedford- 
shire, by  his  second  wife,  Joan  Troughton.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
Bedwardyn,  near  Worcester.  In  his  youth,  probably,  he  became  a retainer  of  Sir  Henry 
Stafford,  and  after  his  death,  of  his  widow,  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother 
(by  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  her  first  husband),  of  Henry  Tudor,  who  became 
king  under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  When  negociations  took  place  between 
the  partizans  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  for  an  Union  of  the  two  lines, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  result  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  that  prince, 
and  the  elevation  of  Henry,  then  earl  of  Richmond,  to  the  throne,  this  gentleman  was 
employed  by  the  Countess  on  a secret  mission  to  her  son,  at  that  time  a refugee  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  He  seems  to  have  been  a useful  and  important  agent  in 
the  intrigues  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  of  Richmond ; on 
whose  accession  to  the  sovereignty,  he  became  one  of  his  confidential  ministers,  and 
his  services  were  deservedly  and  amply  rewarded.  He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  nominated  a Privy-councillor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  king’s  reign  ; 
and  he  also  had  a grant  of  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Oakham,  in  Rutland- 
shire ; and  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  3rd  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  parks  of  Guildford 
and  Henley,  with  the  manor  of  Cleygate,  for  life. 

In  the  following  year,  Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  appointed,  by  letters  patent,  a com- 
missioner for  raising  a certain  number  of  archers,  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Middlesex,  for 
the  service  of  Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  had  protected  Henry  during  his  exile,  and 
whose  dominions  were  then  invaded  by  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Eighth.  On  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  Sir  Reginald  was  associated  with  persons  of  high  rank  in  the 
church  and  state,  as  a trustee  for  the  dower  assigned  to  the  Princess  Katharine  of 
Arragon.  Grants  of  valuable  crown  lands  and  offices,  in  Northamptonshire,  Durham, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  made  to  him,  in  the  6th,  8th,  and  10th  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
In  the  11th  of  the  same  king,  he  had  a seat  in  parliament;  but  for  what  place  he  was 
chosen  is  uncertain,  the  returns  of  that  period  being  lost.  In  1490,  he  was  present  at  the 
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battle  of  Blackheath,  where  the  Cornish  insurgents  were  defeated ; and  on  that  occasion, 
he  appears  to  have  been  created  a knight-banneret.  A few  years  afterwards,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter  ; and  he  also  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  well  skilled  in  the  science  of  architecture.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  George,  Windsor,  he  erected  a sepulchral  chapel,  still  bearing  his  name,  parts  of  which 
are  decorated  with  his  arms,  crest,  and  cypher ; and  likewise  with  a device,  or  badge, 
intended  as  a rebus  on  his  name,  being  the  figure  of  a break  or  bray,  an  instrument  used 
in  dressing  hemp.  He  is  supposed  to  have  displayed  his  talents  as  an  architect,  not  only 
in  the  improvement  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor,  but  also  in  designing  the  noble 
chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  attached  to  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  of  which, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  he  laid  the  first  stone,  January  24th,  1502-3.  But  he  could 
not  have  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  as  his  death  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
August,  in  the  year  just  mentioned. 

When  the  insurrection  occurred  in  Cornwall,  in  1497,  Sir  Reginald  Bray  and  Arch- 
bishop Morton  became  the  objects  of  popular  opprobrium,  as  the  alleged  advisers  of  the 
king’s  exactions  and  oppressions ; of  which  the  rebels  complained.3  But  Polydore  Yergil 
styles  Sir  Reginald  “ a true  Father  of  his  Country,  a strict  man,  and  such  a lover  of  right 
and  justice,  that  if,  sometimes,  Henry  committed  a fault,  he  sharply  reprehended  him”;4 
and  this  eulogy  has  been  repeated  and  extended  by  Holinshed  and  other  historians.5 

The  manor  of  Shere  was  bequeathed  by  Sir  Reginald  to  his  nephew, 
Edmund  Bray,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a baron  in  1529 ; 
and  he  held  this  estate  till  1535,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  brother,  Sir 
Edward  Bray,  who  purchased  other  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  in 
this  parish,  and  in  Ewhurst  and  Cranley.  He  died  December  the  1st, 
1558,  and  by  will,  dated  August  16th  that  year,  he  gave  to  his  third 
consort,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  Brown,  of  Betchworth,  a life- 
interest  in  all  his  disposable  estates,  ordaining,  further,  that  if  his  son 
and  heir,  Edward,  should  disturb  his  mother-in-law  in  the  possession 
of  the  property,  it  should  become  vested  in  her,  in  fee.  Disputes 
between  the  parties  thus  circumstanced  occurred,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  of  which  the  widow  took  advantage,  and  sold  the  mansion 
of  Shere,  with  lands  and  tenements,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Cranley.  Sir  Edward  Bray  (the  younger)  further  diminished  the 
family  estates,  by  sales  to  various  individuals  ; but  the  manor  of  Shere 
was  retained,  and  it  descended  to  the  Rev.  George  Bray,  who  died 
unmarried  in  1803 ; when  the  property  devolved  on  his  brother,  the 
late  William  Bray,  esq.  ;6  whose  grandson,  Edw.  Bray,  esq.,  A.M.,  is 
now  owner. 

Shere-Eboracum. — This  manor,  which  extends  into  the  parishes 
of  Cranley  and  Rudgewick,  was  separated  from  Shere- Vachery,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  on  the  distribution 

3 Stow,  Chronicle,  pp.  801,  2.  4 Historia  Angle®,  lib.  xxvi.  p.  612. 

5 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  514 — 17.  See,  also,  Chalmers’  Biographical 
Dictionary,  vol.  vi. ; abridged  from  an  article  in  Bioyraphia  Britannica,  written  by 
William  Bray,  F.S.A. 

6 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  pp.  507 — 19. 
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of  the  estates  of  Richard  Fitz-Geoffrey  among  his  sisters  and  their 
representatives.  The  rent-charge  of  14/.  125.  assigned  in  the  first 
instance,  as  the  share  of  the  third  sister,  was  replaced  by  certain  lands, 
tenements  and  rents,  belonging  to  the  ancient  manor,  or  lordship,  of 
Shere,  which  were  given  to  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  lord 
of  Connaught,  the  son  and  heir  of  Aveline  Fitz-Geoffrey.  John  de 
Burgh,  the  son  of  this  nobleman,  married  Elizabeth,  a sister  and 
co-heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester ; and  dying  before  his 
father,  left  a son  named  William,  who  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates 
of  his  grandfather.  He  was  assassinated  in  consequence  of  a family 
quarrel  in  1332  ; and  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Elizabeth,  trans- 
ferred the  rich  inheritance  of  her  family  to  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  second  surviving  son  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  to  whom  she 
was  married,  probably,  in  1352.  That  prince  was  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Ireland  in  1361,  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  with  his  consort,  who 
died  about  two  years  afterwards,  having  borne  him  one  daughter,  the 
inheritrix  of  his  titles,  estates,  and  expectancies.  This  lady,  Philippa 
of  Clarence,  became  the  wife  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March ; 
whose  son  Roger  was  recognized  by  parliament,  in  the  9th  of  Richard 
the  Second,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne ; and  his  son  and  heir, 
Edmund,  having  died  without  issue  in  1425,  the  inheritance  devolved 
on  his  nephew,  Richard,  duke  of  York ; among  whose  estates  was  this 
manor  of  Shere,  called  Shere-Eboracum,  from  the  Latinized  title  of 
this  nobleman,  Dux  Eboracensis , or  Dux  Eboraci.  He  maintained  a 
contest  for  the  crown,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth;  and  being  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  December  31st, 
1460,  left  the  claim  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  who 
shortly  after  ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
This  manor  descended  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  of  York,  who  married 
Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  queen,  took  possession 
of  the  estate ; and  in  1503  a court  was  held  in  the  king’s  name,  as 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Shere-Eboracum. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  manor  was  assigned  to  the 
Queen-consort  until  after  the  death  of  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  in 
1541 ; and  in  the  same  year,  Sir  William  Fitz-Williams  had  a grant  of 
it  for  twenty-one  years,  but  was  afterwards  seised  of  it  in  fee.  In  the 
1st  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  sold  the  manor  to  Sir  Edward  Bray,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  until  1609,  when  his  great-grandson  disposed 
of  it  to  William  Risbridger;  and  it  was  purchased  of  one  of  his 
descendants  by  William  Wakeford  ; whose  son  and  heir,  in  1760,  sold 
it  to  Thomas  Page,  esq.,  of  East  Sheen.  In  1771,  he  re-sold  this 
manorial  estate  to  William  Bray,  esq. ; and  his  grandson,  Edward,  is 
its  present  possessor. 
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Gomsele,  in  Shere. — This  vill  is  thus  described  as  a distinct  manor 
in  the  Domesday  book  : — 

“ The  King  holds  Gomselle  in  demesne.  Earl  Harold  held  it ; and  it  was  then  assessed 
at  20  hides ; now  at  nothing.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  20  carucates.  In  the  demesne 
are  2 carucates;  and  there  are  thirty  villains,  and  eight  bordars,  with  18  carucates. 
There  are  six  bondmen ; and  a mill,  at  40  pence  ; and  3 acres  of  meadow.  The  wood 
yields  30  swine.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  it  was  valued  at  15  pounds  ; afterwards, 
at  10  pounds ; and  now,  at  20  pounds  ; and  yet  it  yields  30  pounds.  The  villains  of  this 
vill  are  quit  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Sheriff. 

“ The  Bishop  (of  Baieux)  unjustly  annexed  half  a hide  of  the  land  of  this  manor  to 
his  manor  of  Bronlei ; and  he  continues  to  hold  it,  although  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  even  in  that  of  King  William,  the  land  was  in  Gomselle. 

“In  Wodetone  hundred  the  King  hath  in  demesne  1 hide,  which  lieth  in  Gomselle.” 

The  ancient  manor  of  Gomselle  appears  to  have  been  given  by  King 
Stephen  to  his  son,  William  de  Blois ; but  the  grant  was  annulled  by 
Henry  the  Second,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  According  to  the 
Testa  de  Nevill , that  prince  afterwards  divided  the  estate,  and  gave 
one  portion  of  it  to  Robert  de  Wendenale,  and  another  to  William  de 
Clere ; and  from  these  grants  originated  the  modern  manors  of  East 
Gumsele,  or  East  Court,  and  West  Gumsele,  or  West  Court. 

The  Manor  of  East  Gumsele,  or  Gumsele  Tower-hill. — The 
estate  which  had  been  granted  to  Robert  de  Wendenale,  through  the 
death  or  forfeiture  of  the  grantee,  or  from  some  other  cause,  having 
reverted  to  the  crown,  was  bestowed  on  William  Malvoisin,  who  held 
it  in  the  14th  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  again  at  the  king’s 
disposal  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  who  gave  it  to  Alan  Trench- 
mere,  who  also  held  the  manor  of  Padinden  in  Abinger ; and  on  his 
death,  King  John  granted  the  manor  to  William  de  Braose,  who  had 
large  possessions  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  This  once-powerful 
baron  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  his  tyrannical  master ; and  at  length, 
died  an  exile  in  France,  in  1212.  His  wife,  one  of  his  sons,  and  his 
son’s  wife,  are  said  to  have  been  famished  to  death  in  prison,  at 
Windsor,  by  order  of  the  king.7  Two  sons  of  William  de  Braose, 
however,  survived  him ; and  his  grandson,  John,  inherited  some  of  his 
estates,  among  which  was  the  manor  of  East  Gumsele,  which  was  sold 
by  William,  the  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Braose,  to  Roger  le  Savage 
de  Pecco,  to  be  held  of  the  said  William  by  the  service  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a knight’s  fee,  and  an  annual  rent  of  81.  John  le  Savage,  the 
son  of  Roger,  died  in  the  5 th  of  Edward  the  Second,  seised  of  this 
manor,  then  valued  at  13Z.  10s.  10tZ.  One  of  his  descendants,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  forfeited  this  estate,  which,  after  some 
temporary  grants,  was  settled  by  Richard  the  Second,  as  part  of  the 

7 Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Anglic,  p.  221. 
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endowment  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Grace,  Tower-bill,  London ; 
and  the  manor  has  since  been  styled  Gumsele  Tower-hill. 

The  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1539,  when  Sir  Edmund  Walsing- 
ham  obtained  a grant  of  this  manor,  to  hold  of  the  king  as  the 
twentieth  part  of  a knight’s  fee ; and  in  the  3rd  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  grantee  sold  it  to  Sir  Edward  Bray,  of  Yachery ; from  whom  it 
descended,  with  the  manor  of  West- Gumsele,  to  the  Rev.  George  Bray, 
who  died  in  March,  1803.  His  great-nephew,  Edward  Bray,  esq.,  of 
Shere,  is  the  present  owner. 

The  Manor  of  West  Gumsele,  or  Gumsele  Netley. — This  manor, 
(consisting  of  the  portion  of  the  royal  manor  of  Gomselle  granted  by 
Henry  the  Second  to  William  de  Clere,)  appears  from  the  Testa  de 
Nevitt,  to  have  been  held,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  John,  by 
Eustace  de  Es,  or  Eys ; after  whose  death,  the  king  gave  it  to  Peter 
de  Mauley,  who  has  been  accused  by  some  historians  of  being  the 
executioner  of  Prince  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Geoffrey,  King  John’s  elder  brother.  De  Mauley  died  in  1224  ; and 
subsequent  grants  of  this  estate  were  made  by  Henry  the  Third,  who 
at  length,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign,  gave  this  manor  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Letley,  or  Netley,  in  Hampshire ; and  hence  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Gumsele  Netley. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  monastery,  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  letters 
patent  dated  in  the  29th  of  his  reign,  conveyed  the  manor,  with  its 
appurtenances  in  Gomeshalve  and  Ledered,  to  Sir  Edward  Bray,  knt., 
to  hold  as  the  twentieth  part  of  a knight’s  fee,  at  a rent  of  30  shillings 
a year.  The  grantee,  who  purchased  the  other  manor  of  Gumsele,  as 
above-stated,  transmitted  both  to  his  descendants. 

The  ancient  manse,  ec  together  with  the  demesne  lands,  of  the  value 
of  about  1007.  per  annum,”  having  been  sold  by  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Bray,  in  1640,  to  William  Heath,  esq.,  was 
transferred,  by  way  of  exchange,  to  John  Hussey,  of  Sutton-place ; 
from  whom  the  property  descended  to  the  late  Edmund  Shallet  Lomax, 
esq. ; and  it  is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Edmund  Lomax,  esq.,  of 
Netley,  in  this  parish. 

A farm  called  the  manor  of  Edmondes , held  of  the  manor  of  Gumsele 
Netley,  belonged  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
family  of  Edmondes ; from  whom  it  passed  to  Thomas  Eliot,  and  was 
divided  between  his  two  daughters.  One  moiety  of  the  estate  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  Evelyn  family,  and  is  now  held 
by  William  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  of  Wotton.  The  other  moiety,  (with 
Sutton),  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Lomax  family,  and  is 
now  held  by  Edmund  Lomax,  esq. 
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Sutton,  in  Shere,  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book  : — 

“ In  the  hundred  of  Wodeton,  and  in  the  manor  of  Sudtone,  the  Bishop  of  Baieux 
hath  2^  hides.  Herulf  held  the  land  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  ; and  he  could  remove 
where  he  pleased.  It  was  then  assessed  at  2£  hides ; now  at  nothing.  These  hides  are 
valued  in  the  Bishop’s  manor  of  Brunlei.” 

Sutton  is  now  a hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish  of  Shere, 
extending  into  that  of  Abinger.  Here  were  a mansion  and  three 
farms,  which  in  the  25th  of  Elizabeth  belonged  to  Edmund  Hill,  and 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  Richard  Holman,  descended  from 
Sir  John  Holman,  standard-bearer  to  Sir  William  Russell,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  the  Seventh, 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  The  estate  was,  at  length,  sold  to 
Thomas  Hussey,  citizen  of  London,  who  died,  seised  of  it,  in  1665 ; 
and  after  other  transfers,  it  was  bought  by  Edmund  Shallet,  esq., 
sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1758  ; and  on  his  death  in  1770,  it  descended  to 
his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Caleb  Lomax,  esq. ; whose  son,  Edmund 
Shallet  Lomax,  having  built  a new  residence  at  Netley,  pulled  down 
the  ancient  mansion,  called  Sutton-place,  on  this  estate.  His  son, 
Edmund  Lomax,  esq.,  is  the  present  owner. 

Advowson , &c.  — The  living  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke ; 
rated  in  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  at  23Z.  6s.  8 d. ; and  in  the  King’s 
books,  at  26Z.  Is.  3 \d. ; paying  95.  8 \d.  for  procurations  and  synodals. 
In  the  5th  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  lord  of  Shere- Vacherie  paid  to 
the  rector  15.  6d.  towards  the  papal  tax  called  Rome-soot,  or  Peter- 
pence.  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  village,  is  an  excellent 
Rectory-house,  which  has  been  recently  built,  on  rising  ground,  a little 
above  the  old  parsonage.8  The  present  rent-charge  is  940Z.;  exclusive 
of  a few  pounds  on  about  five  acres  of  glebe.  The  patronage  of  this 
living,  after  its  transfer  from  the  Bray  family,  was  for  some  generations 
in  the  Duncumb  family ; but  a few  years  ago,  it  was  purchased  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Duncumb,  of  Shere,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Delafosse, 
the  present  rector.  The  Registers  commence  in  August,  1545;  and 
are  nearly  perfect. 

Rectors  of  Shere  in  and  since  the  year  1800 : — 

Thomas  Duncumb.  Instituted  July  17th,  1764:  died  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1804. 

8 Aubrey  says, — “ Here  is  an  extraordinary  good  Parsonage-house,  of  old  Timber- 
building,  encompassed  about  with  a large  and  deep  Mote,  which  is  full  of  Fish.  Without 
the  Mote  is  a Canal,  where  are  the  best  and  largest  Carps  that  ever  I saw ; and  though 
they  be  in  the  Mote,  yet  (the  water  running),  they  are  more  properly  River  Carps : it  is 
also  famous  for  good  Trouts. — The  Tradition  is  that  this  House  was  built  on  Wooll-packs, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  Lady’s  Church  at  Salisbury  was ; that  is,  it  is  like  enough 
some  Tax  might  be  laid  on  Wooll-packs  towards  the  building  of  it.” — Surrey,  vol.  iv. 
p.  42. 
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Thomas  Duncumb,  JB.A.  Instituted  January  10th,  1805:  died 
March  5 th,  1843. 

Daniel  Charles  Delafosse.  Instituted  August  30th,  and 
inducted  September  1st,  1843. 

Shere  Church , a substantial  fabric  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  stands 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  in  situation  and  appearance  is 
by  no  means  unpicturesque.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  having 
a tower  and  spire  supported  on  high-pointed  arches,  rising  from  the 
roof  between  them.  There  is,  also,  a south  aisle,  the  east  end  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  a chantry-chapel ; and  another  small  chapel  (now 
a vestry),  projects  from  the  church  on  the  north  side,  and  forms,  with 
its  buttresses,  a strong  abutment  to  the  tower.  The  entrance  from  the 
south  porch  is  by  a Norman  doorway,  the  arch  of  which  is  curiously 
ornamented  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  Most  of  the  piers  and  columns 
are  of  Sussex  marble ; but  so  thickly  coated,  or  rather  plastered,  with 
whitewash,  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  material.  The  tracery  of  several 
of  the  windows,  possibly,  of  Edward  the  Third’s  reign,  displays  much 
elegance.  Within  the  tower,  which  has  been  recently  repaired,  is  a 
peal  of  six  bells,  which  were  re-cast  in  1712.  The  chancel,  also,  has 
been  painted  by  the  present  rector,  and  considerably  improved  by 
opening  and  glazing  a window  that  had  been  long  closed.  A stove, 
also,  has  been  recently  placed  in  the  church ; and  an  organ,  built  by 
Gray  & Davison,  is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  a gallery  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave ; the  expense  being  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Among  the  remains  of  painted  glass,  is  the  bray,  or  hemp-breaker, 
the  device  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray;  and  in  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle,  in  four  quatrefoils  within  a circle  in  the  heading,  are  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  on  shields ; and  in  the  adjacent  spaces  are 
the  following  arms : — 

1st.  Gu.  three  lions  passant,  guardant,  Or,  for  England.  2nd.  Checkie  Or 
and  Az.  Warren.  3rd.  Or,  a chief  indented,  Az.  Ormond.  4th.  Or,  three 
chevrons,  Gu.  Clare. 

There  are  many  sepulchral  slabs  and  some  other  memorials  in  this 
church,  commemorative  of  the  families  of  Hussey , Duncumby  Bray , 
&c.  The  oldest  inscription  recorded  by  Manning,  is  on  a grave- 
stone in  the  chancel  for  a former  rector,  viz. — 

HHc  jacel  HB’n’s  IRoh’tus  Scarclpf,  quontta’  Sector’  tsti*  lEccHe,  qut  ohtU 
xxb  hie  ©ctohris,  anno  IB’ni  JSUH’o  tccc . xii.  ©ttjua,  Set. 

In  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side,  was  formerly  an  altar-tomb,  the 
covering  stone  of  which  was  inlaid  with  a Brass  of  a Knight  in  com- 
plete armour,  with  his  head  resting  on  a helmet,  and  a greyhound 
sitting  between  his  feet.  This  was  laid  even  with  the  floor  on  a repair 
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of  the  chancel,  about  the  year  1747.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure, 
which  was  commemorative  of  John  Towchet,  lord  Audley,  who 
died  in  1491,  still  remains;  but  the  lower  part,  together  with  the 
inscription,  and  several  shields  of  arms,  have  been  long  removed,  or 
otherwise  lost. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a mural  tablet  of  white  marble,  inscribed : — 

In  Memory  of  William  Bray,  Esquire. 

The  Historian  of  this  his  native  County : 

Who  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1832, 

In  the  97th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  last  surviving  Son,  and  inherited  the  Estates  of  Edward  Bray,  Esq. 
of  Tower  Hill ; his  elder  Brothers,  the  Rev.  George  Bray,  and  Edward  Bray, 
having  died  unmarried. 

In  extensive  practice  as  a Solicitor,  and  pursuing  his  antiquarian  Studies  with 
a zeal  and  ability  rarely  excelled,  he  never  forgot  his  Duties  to  his  God ; which 
were  religiously  performed  throughout  a Life  as  useful  and  honourable  as  it  was 
long. 

Arms : — Arg.  a chev.  betw.  three  eagles’  legs,  erased,  Sab.  armed  Gu. 

William  Bray,  esq.,  F.S.A.  This  gentleman,  distinguished  as  an 
antiquary  and  topographer,  was  born  at  Shere  in  1736,  and  baptized 
on  the  7th  of  November  in  that  year.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Edward  Bray,  esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Shere,  Yachery,  and  Cran- 
ley,  which  once  formed  part  of  a very  considerable  estate  belonging  to 
Edmund,  lord  Bray,  whose  only  son  and  successor  dying  without 
issue-male,  his  estates  reverted  to  his  youngest  brother,  Sir  Edward 
Bray ; from  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  lineally  descended. 
His  father  died  during  his  childhood,  and  the  care  of  his  education 
devolving  upon  his  mother,  (who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Duncumb,  rector  of  Shere),  she  sent  him  to  Rugby  school. 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  that  foundation,  he  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Martyr,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Guildford ; — after  which,  about 
the  year  1761,  he  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Evelyn, 
of  Wotton,  the  office  of  a clerk  of  the  Board  of  Greencloth,  which 
he  held  during  nearly  half  a century.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish 
his  original  profession,  but  long  practised  as  a solicitor,  in  London, 
with  assiduity  and  success ; and,  although  thus  involved  in  business, 
he  still  found  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1771, 
he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  he  became 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  Archceologia.  Having  visited  some  parts 
of  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  he  published  his  observations  on 
the  scenery  and  buildings,  in  <e  A Sketch  of  a Tour  into  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire,  &c.”  1778,  8vo.  This  was  an  anonymous  publication; 
but  a second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1783,  with  the  name  of 
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the  author.  In  addition  to  his  other  occupations,  Mr.  Bray  was 
treasurer  of  the  charitable  donations  of  Henry  Smith,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  extended  to  almost  every  parish  in  Surrey,  as  well  as  to 
many  in  other  counties,  and  to  his  poor  kindred  and  other  objects ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  this  afforded,  to  draw  up 
“An  Account  of  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  and  his  extensive  Charities,” 
1800,  8vo. ; printed  only  for  private  circulation.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Topham,  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1803, 
Mr.  Bray  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  that  office,  which  he  retained 
until  about  three  years  before  his  own  decease. 

The  most  important  literary  undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Bray  was 
concerned,  was  the  completion  and  publication  of  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  begun  by  the  Rev.  Owen 
Manning,  of  Godaiming.  Only  part  of  the  first  volume  being  drawn 
up  when  the  original  compiler  was  afflicted  with  a total  loss  of  sight, 
the  execution  of  his  design  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bray,  who  performed 
the  task  in  a manner  which  left  no  cause  for  regret  that  it  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  That  he  was  not  sparing  of  his  labour  appears  from 
the  statement  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  History — 
“That  there  was  not  a parish  described  in  it  which  he  had  not  visited, 
and  only  two  churches  the  inside  of  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  the 
monuments  in  which  he  had  not  personally  examined,  once  at  least, 
but  to  many  he  made  repeated  visits.”  The  first  volume  was  published 
in  1804,  the  second  in  1809,  and  the  third  and  last  in  1814. 

Although  he  had  attained  his  seventy-eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his 
last-mentioned  publication,  he  was  not  deterred  by  that  consideration 
from  engaging  in  a new  literary  enterprise.  Evelyn,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  “ Sylva :,”  left  a large  quantity  of  manuscripts,  including 
his  curious  Diary  from  1641  to  1706,  which  had  for  more  than  a 
century  been  in  the  custody  of  the  owners  of  the  family  estate  at 
Wotton.  Lady  Evelyn,  the  widow  of  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  in  whose 
possession  the  papers  then  were,  consented,  after  repeated  solicitations, 
to  permit  a selection  to  be  made  from  them  for  publication;  and 
Mr.  Bray  again  became  an  editor,  incurring  on  this,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  much  of  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  authorship.  In 
the  beginning  of  1818,  appeared  his  “ Memoirs,  illustrative  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  comprising  his  Diary, 
&c.”  in  two  volumes,  4to. : and  the  next  year,  a second  edition  of  the 
work  was  issued ; its  contents  having  proved  generally  attractive. 

On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Bray,  in  1803, 
he  became  owner  of  the  estate  of  Shere ; and  from  that  time,  he 
resided  there  until  his  death,  December  the  21st,  1832 ; when  the 
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manor  and  property  in  Shere  and  Cranley  devolved  on  his  grandson, 
Edward  Bray,  esq.,  A.M.,  the  present  owner. 

Another  tablet  of  white  marble,  nearly  opposite  to  the  above,  is 
thus  inscribed : — 

In  Memory  of  Edmund  Shaelet  Lomax,  Esq.,  of  Netley,  eldest  son  of 
Caleb  Lomax,  esq.,  of  Childwick  Bury  in  Herts.  He  was  born  Nov.  9th,  1754, 
and  died  February  17  th,  1839;  affectionately  regretted  by  his  family  and  friends, 
to  whom  his  society  was  rendered  delightful  by  his  amiable  temper,  lively  wit, 
and  cultivated  mind.  Whilst  a student  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  he 
inherited  the  Estates  of  his  grandfather,  Edmund  Shallet,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Place, 
in  this  parish. 

Sacred  also  to  the  memory  of  his  Widow,  Catherine  Frances,  (eldest  daughter 
of  William  Pate,  of  Epsom,  esq.),  who,  humbly  relying  on  the  merits  of  her 
Saviour,  departed  this  life  July  24th,  1841,  in  her  84th  year. 

On  a tablet  near  the  entrance  in  the  south  aisle : — 

Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  late  of 
Kingston,  Surrey:  died  September  19th,  1837,  in  his  61st  year.  He  left  to  this 
parish  500Z.  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  two  pounds  a year  each  to  seven 
widows,  and  one  pound  to  the  minister,  to  preach  a sermon  on  the  14th  of 
February,  for  ever. 

The  font,  of  Sussex  marble,  is  peculiar  in  form,  and  very  ancient. 
The  upper  stone  is  square,  and  has  a circular  bason  for  immersion : it 
is  supported  by  a thick  central  column,  and  also  by  four  smaller  shafts 
at  the  angles,  having  capitals  of  sculptured  foliage : at  the  bottom  is  a 
triplicated  series  of  round  mouldings,  surrounding  the  base  of  all  the 
columns. 

Among  the  several  memorials  for  the  Bray  family  in  the  church- 
yard, are  those  of  the  Rev.  George  Bray,  who  died  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1803,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year; — Mary , daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  of  Wipley,  in  Worplesdon  parish,  and  wife  of  William  Bray, 
esq.;  ob.  Dec.  14th,  1796,  aged  sixty-two  ; — and  Amelia  Caroline  Bray, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Mary  and  Wm.  Bray,  who  died  Dec.  23rd, 
1789,  in  her  seventeenth  year. — On  the  head-stone  for  the  latter  are 
the  following  lines : — 

When  the  fresh  Rose-bud,  moist  with  morning  dew, 

All  fair  appears,  just  opening  to  the  view, 

Pleas’d,  Hope  anticipates  its  fragrant  breath, 

Nor  sees  the  canker  hid  within  the  leaf. 

Such  were  the  hopes  this  op’ning  blossom  gave  ! 

Vain  hopes ! here  buried  in  a hasty  grave. 

If  Youth  shall  read,  and  Beauty  gently  sigh, 

Whilst  Pity’s  soft  effusion  fills  the  eye  ; 

Oh  may  the  Thoughts  to  useful  purpose  led, 

Teach  them  with  care  the  path  of  Life  to  tread ! 

Unknown  how  long  to  tread  that  path  is  given, 

Prepar’d  to  leave  it,  fix  the  Eye  on  Heaven. 
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Benefactions,  &c. — This  parish  participates  in  the  munificent  charities  of  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Smith.  The  portion  allotted  to  Shere  by  the  Deed  of  1641,  (18th  of  Charles  the 
Second),  was  10?.  per  annum,  issuing  from  the  rental  of  an  estate  at  Worth,  in  Sussex ; 
but  the  produce  has  been  progressively  increased ; and  in  1844,  it  amounted  to  47 ?. 8s.  It 
is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  bread,  cloth,  meat,  blankets,  and  shoes  for  the  poor. 

In  an  old  parish  book  is  an  entry  purporting  that  William  Maybank,  yeoman,  at  his 
death,  in  1657,  gave  a small  sum  to  buy  bread  for  the  poor  ; and  another  entry  records 
the  gift  of  1 ?.  6s.  per  annum,  by  Mrs.  Charity  Duncumb.  From  these  sources  were 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  the  annuities  of  13s.  4c?.  and  1?.  6s.  8c?.,  now  received  by 
the  churchwardens,  and  distributed  among  the  poor  in  bread.  But  there  is  a deed 
existing,  dated  April  9,  1650,  from  which  it  appears  that  those  annuities  were  purchased 
by  the  parishioners  of  Shere  in  1632. 

The  Rev.  George  Duncumb,  rector  in  1746,  gave  6?.  a year  from  his  freehold  estate  in 
Shere ; out  of  which  1?.  16s.  was  assigned  to  the  poor  of  Albury  ; 1?.  4s.  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  Shere ; 2?.  13s.  for  the  instruction  of  children ; 
and  7s.  to  the  parish  clerk. 

In  1758,  Thomas  Gatton  bequeathed  400?.,  to  be  laid  out  in  Government  securities ; the 
proceeds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  teaching  of  poor  children  of  this  parish  to  read  and 
write ; with  the  deduction  of  one  guinea  to  the  rector,  for  catechising  the  children,  and 
preaching  an  annual  sermon.  With  this  legacy,  457?.  three  per  cent,  consols,  were 
purchased ; and  the  dividend,  13?.  14s.  2c?.,  after  deducting  1?.  Is.  for  the  minister,  added 
to  the  preceding  benefaction,  provides  for  the  rudimental  instruction  of  thirty  poor 
children. 

Francis  Haybittle  left  by  will,  dated  August  21,  1784,  a rent-charge  of  15s.  a year,  to 
purchase  bread  for  the  poor. 

Charles  Hammond,  alias  Palmer,  by  will  dated  April  2,  1818,  gave  100?.  to  be  invested 
in  the  public  funds,  and  the  dividends  applied  for  the  improvement  of  psalm-singing  in 
the  parish  church.  With  the  residue  of  this  money,  after  paying  the  legacy  duty  and 
other  charges,  was  purchased  108?.  3s.  3c?.  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  the  dividends  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a musical  choir. 

The  improvement  of  Psalmody  at  Shere  was,  also,  the  object  of  the  prospective  bene- 
faction of  Mr.  James  Harris.  By  will  dated  July  14,  1817,  that  gentleman  gave  to 
Elizabeth  Fisher  an  annuity  of  5?.  for  her  life ; and  he  directed  that  a special  fund,  to  be 
raised  from  his  estate,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  this  legacy.  He  further 
directed  that,  after  the  death  of  the  legatee,  the  interest  of  the  fund-money  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  formation  and  encouragement  of  a band  of  singers  in  the  parish 
church,  with  substitutions,  in  case,  at  any  time,  there  should  be  no  such  band  existing. 
But  the  design  proved  abortive : for  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  charity,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Buchanan,  who  was  engaged  in  business  as  a brewer  at  Shere,  having  become  a 
bankrupt,  and  his  co-trustee,  Mr.  Frost,  having  neglected  to  interfere,  the  benefaction 
was  lost  to  the  parish. 

In  the  parish  chest  in  Shere  church,  is  preserved  a book  of  “Church- 
wardens’ Accounts,”  beginning  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
continued  until  nearly  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  "reign.  From  the 
entries,  it  would  seem  that  this  parish  was  somewhat  celebrated  for  its 
wakes,  “ drinkings ,”  upon  church  festivals.  The  “ Kyng-game ” was 
played,  with  much  profit,  both  in  the  18th  and  26th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  We  learn,  also,  that  besides  the  Rood,  there  were  Images  of 
five  Saints  in  the  church,  viz. — St.  Mary  of  Pity,  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Roch. 


THE 

HUNDRED  OF  GODALMING. 


PARISHES  IN  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  : — 

GODALMING. COMPTON. HAMBLEDON. PEPERHAROW. PUTTENHAM. 

AND  PART  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  VIZ.  ARTINGTON  TITHING.1 

PARISHES  IN  THE  SECOND  DIVISION  : — 

CHIDINGFOLD,  OR  CHIDDINGFOLD. — HASLEMERE. THURSLEY. WITLEY. 


odalming,  styled  Godelminge 
Hundred  in  the  Domesday 
book,  received  its  name  from 
the  principal  town.  Until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  it 
was  vested  in  the  crown  ; but 
that  monarch,  in  his  2nd  year, 
granted  the  hundred  and  manor 
of  Godaiming  to  Josceline  de 
Baliol,  bishop  of  Sarum,  in 
exchange  for  the  castles  of 
Devizes  and  Rudes  (Earl’s 
Stoke),  in  Wiltshire.  In  the 
8 th  of  Henry  the  Third,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Ascension 
day,  Thomas  de  Banelingham,  and  Mabil  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Stephen  de  Turnham,  owners  of  Ertingdon,  (a  member 
of  the  hundred  and  lordship  of  Godaiming),  levied  a fine  to  Richard 
Poore,  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  his  successors,  and  executed  a conveyance 
of  the  same.  The  Hundred  remained  vested  in  the  bishops  of  Salis- 
bury until  the  33rd  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Paston,  who  transferred  it  to  the  king.  In  the  43rd  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (Nov.  3,  1601),  this  Hundred,  with  all  its  rights,  privileges, 
and  appurtenances,  was  granted  to  Sir  George  More,  of  Loseley ; 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  James  More  Molyneux,  esq.,  the 
present  owner  of  Loseley. 

1 The  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  Artington,  has  been  described  under  Guildford,  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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There  is  a great  variety  of  surface  and  soil  in  this  Hundred,  from 
the  bold  chalk-ridge  called  the  Hogsback,  on  the  north,  to  the  Shank- 
lin  sands  and  deep  clays  on  the  south.  In  the  former  direction. 
Godaiming  is  bounded  by  the  hundred  of  Woking ; on  the  east,  it  is 
skirted  by  the  hundred  of  Blackheath ; on  the  south,  by  the  Rapes  of 
Chichester  and  Arundel,  in  Sussex ; and  on  the  west,  by  the  hundred 
of  Farnham,  in  this  county. 


GODALMING. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guildford ; on  the  north- 
east, by  Guildford  and  Shalford ; on  the  east,  by  Bramley ; on  the 
south-east,  by  Hascomb;  on  the  south,  by  Hambledon;  on ‘the  south- 
west, by  Witley ; and  on  the  north-west,  by  Elsted,  Puttenham,  Wan- 
borough,  and  Compton.  The  appellation  of  this  place — properly 
spelt  Godelming — is,  with  much  probability,  as  remarked  by  Manning, 
derived  from  Godelm , the  name  of  a Saxon  proprietor,  and  Ing , a 
meadow. 

Alfred  the  Great  possessed  the  manor,  or  vill,  and  lordship  of  God- 
aiming, as  a part  of  his  private  estate;  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew  Ethelwald.  But  that  prince  having  set  up  a claim  to  the 
throne,  in  opposition  to  king  Edward  the  Elder,  was  slain  in  battle, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  support  his  pretensions  by  force  of 
arms,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited.  At  that  time,  Godaiming  appears 
to  have  formed  one  extensive  manorial  demesne ; which,  however, 
was  dismembered  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest ; and  its  several 
portions  are  the  subjects  of  the  following  distinct  entries  in  the  Domes- 
day book,  viz. — 

“ The  King  holds  Godelminge,  in  demesne,  King  Edward  having  held  it.  There  were 
then  24  hides,  for  which  the  geld  was  never  paid.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  30  caru- 
cates.  There  are  in  the  demesne  3 carucates ; and  fifty  villains,  and  twenty-nine  bordars, 
with  19  carucates.  There  are  two  bondmen  ; and  three  mills,  at  41  shillings  and  8 pence ; 
and  25  acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  one  hundred  swine.  In  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  it  was  valued  at  25  pounds ; afterwards,  at  20  pounds ; and  now  at  30  pounds,  by 
tale  ; yet  it  yields  30  pounds,  after  deductions  for  defect  of  weight  and  purity  in  the 
metal.”  1 

“ Ranulf  Flambard  holds  a Church  in  this  manor,  to  which  pertains  3 hides  of  land. 
Ulmer  held  it  of  King  Edward.  It  never  paid  the  geld.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  2 
carucates.  There  is  1 carucate  in  the  demesne ; and  there  are  five  villains,  and  twelve 
cottars,  with  2 carucates.  There  are  15  acres  of  meadow ; and  a wood  yielding  three 
swine. — There  the  same  Ranulf  holds  another  church,  which  yields  12  shillings.  The  3 
hides,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  were  valued  at  4 pounds,  as  at  present : but  when 
received,  at  3 pounds.” 

Tewesley. — “ The  same  Ranulf  holds  of  the  King  Tiwesle , which  pertains  to  Godal- 


1 “Ad  pensam” — “Ad  arsuram.”  See  Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  603,  note  t;  and 

also  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  work,  p.  2,  note  2. 
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minge.  Levinus  (Leofwin)  held  it  of  King  Edward  ; when  it  was  assessed  at  1 hide,  as 
it  is  at  present.  It  paid  no  geld.  The  arable  land  is  1 carucate ; and  there  are  one 
villain,  six  cottars,  and  one  bondman.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  it  was  valued  at  60 
shillings  ; afterwards,  at  40  shillings,  and  the  same  at  present. — In  Amelebrige  a certain 
woman  named  Aldi  holds  of  the  King  1 virgate.  This  land  is  valued  at  3 shillings.” 

Ferncomb. — “ The  Bishop  (of  Baieux)  holds  in  demesne  Farncome.  Ansgot  held  it  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward ; and  he  could  remove,  with  it,  whither  he  pleased.  It  was 
then  assessed  at  3£  hides ; now  at  nothing.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  2 carucates. 
There  are  eight  villains,  and  three  cottars,  with  2 carucates  : and  there  are  15  acres  of 
meadow.  The  wood  yields  three  swine.  It  was,  and  is,  valued  at  24  shillings. — Lofus, 
one  of  the  King’s  Bailiffs,  claims  this  manor;  and  the  men,  or  jury,  of  the  Hundred 
testify  for  him,  that  he  held  it  of  the  Crown  when  the  King  was  in  Wales,  and  that  he 
continued  to  hold  it  till  the  Bishop  of  Baieux  presided  over  Kent.” 

Hertmere. — “ Tezelin  holds  Hormera  of  Walter  Fitz-Other.  It  was  held  by  Alwin 
of  King  Edward,  when  it  was  assessed  at  15  hides ; but  now  at  3 hides.  The  arable 
land  amounts  to  3 carucates.  There  are  2 carucates  in  demesne  ; and  three  villains,  and 
two  cottars,  with  2|  carucates.  There  is  a mill  at  11  shillings;  and  6 acres  of  meadow. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  it  was  valued  at  50  shillings ; afterwards  at  30 ; and  now  at 
100  shillings.” 

According  to  the  latest  population  returns,  there  are  ten  tithings  in 
the  parish  of  Godaiming;  namely,  Binscomb,  Catshall,  Dean’s-hold, 
High  Eashing,  LowEashing,  Ferncomb,  Hurtmore,Labourne,  Shackle- 
ford, and  Tuesley.3  Ferncomb  and  Hurtmore  had  been  detached  from 
the  royal  demesne  before  the  Norman  survey  took  place ; and  Tuesley, 
or  Tiwesley,  seems  to  have  formed  a distinct  manor,  though  more 
immediately  connected  with  Godaiming.  Ertindon,  or  Arlington, 
(noticed  in  the  account  of  Guildford),  was  another  member  of  the 
royal  manor,  although  separated  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First ; and  the  modern  parishes  of  Chiddingfold  and  Haslemere  were 
also  comprehended  in  this  ancient  manor. 

The  manor  of  Godaiming  appears  to  have  been  given  by  king 
Stephen  to  his  son,  William  de  Blois,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey ; but 
Henry  the  Second,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  revoked 
the  grants  of  lands  made  by  his  predecessor,  and  Godaiming  thus 
reverted  to  the  crown.  The  same  king,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  gave  it  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  in  exchange  for  the  castle  of 
Devizes  and  other  territorial  property.  The  royal  grant  comprehended 
Dean’s-hold,  (as  it  was  afterwards  styled),  or  the  Town  tithing,  with 
those  of  Eashing,  Shackleford,  Binscomb,  Labourne  (or  Leybourne), 
Tuesley,  and  Ferncomb ; but  of  most  of  these  estates  the  bishop 
appears  to  have  retained  only  the  superiority. 

In  1224,  the  8th  of  Henry  the  Third,  Thomas  de  Banelingham  and 
his  wife  Maud,  (who  then  held  Ertindon  and  Catteshill),  levied  a fine 
of  the  manor  of  Godaiming,  and  released  to  Richard,  bishop  of  Salis- 

2 Mr.  Manning  states  the  number  of  tithings  to  be  but  nine ; reckoning  Upper  and 
Lower  Eashing  as  one  tithing. 
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bury,  all  their  interest  in  that  manor  and  its  appurtenances,  with  the 
exception  of  their  tenements  of  Ertindon  and  Catteshill.  Nicholas 
Longespee,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  22nd  of  Edward  the  First, 
obtained  a grant  of  the  privilege  of  free-warren  for  this  manor;  and 
his  successor,  Simon  de  Gaunt,  had  a charter  for  holding  a market  and 
a fair  in  the  town  of  Godaiming.  Other  rights  and  immunities  were 
granted  to  the  bishops,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  by  Edward  the  Third, 
and  Richard  the  Second.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury until  the  33rd  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  that  prince  obtained 
possession  of  it,  in  exchange  for  other  estates  which  were  conveyed  to 
the  above  see. 

Godaiming  remained  among  the  crown  lands  until  1601 ; at  which 
time  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  sum  of  13417.  8s.  2f d.,  granted  to  Sir 
George  More,  of  Loseley,  near  Guildford,  this  manor,  with  the  assised 
rents  of  free  tenants  in  Godaiming,  Eashing,  Shakleford,  Fanne,  Enton, 
Haslemere,  Chiddingfold,  &c.,  with  other  parcels  of  land  and  rent,  and 
also  the  lordship  of  the  hundred  of  Godaiming,  to  hold  to  him,  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  as  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  by  the 
service  of  one-fortieth  part  of  a knight’s  fee.  The  estate  thus  acquired 
has  ever  since  been  held  by  the  owners  of  Loseley ; and  is  now  the 
property  of  James  More  Molyneux,  esq. 

In  the  Population  returns,  the  area  of  this  parish  is  stated  at  8470 
acres ; but  according  to  a recent  survey  under  the  tithe  commutation 
acts,  it  comprises  9075  acres.  Of  these,  the  coppice,  or  wood-land, 
and  rough  plantations,  include  about  2500  acres;  the  arable  land 
about  5000 ; the  meadows  and  pasture  about  550 ; and  the  waste  and 
roads  about  550  acres.  The  farms  are  cultivated  on  the  four-course 
system ; and  the  land,  in  general,  is  a light  sandy  loam,  or  “ hazle 
mould,”  as  here  called.  The  manure  is  principally  from  the  farm-yard 
and  the  folding  of  sheep  ; but  rags,  lime,  and  other  artificial  dressings, 
are  likewise  employed.  Numerous  sheep  are  kept,  which  are  pur- 
chased as  stock  at  the  west-country  fairs.  The  swine  are  of  a Sussex 
breed,  and  mostly  black  and  well  shaped.  Game  is  well  looked  after, 
although  there  are  no  extensive  game-preserves ; and  the  breeding  of 
pheasants  is  greatly  encouraged.  The  timber  consists,  principally,  of 
oak  and  elm ; but  the  beech  and  fir  flourish  also.  The  culture  of 
hops,  which  was  formerly  in  vogue,  has  been  wholly  discontinued. 
This  district  presents  an  excellent  field  for  botanical  pursuits : the 
Carex  depurpurata  and  Impatiens  fulva  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it. 
The  wells  are  not  deep ; but  the  water  is  remarkably  pure.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  fine  open  springs ; but  none  of  a mineral  character 
have  been  noticed. 
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The  chief  landholders  in  this  parish  are, — Henry  James  Frankland, 
esq. ; Lord  Viscount  Midleton  ; Mrs.  King ; Sir  Henry  E.  Austen ; 
F.  B.  S.  Wilder,  esq.;  George  Marshall,  esq.;  Colonel  Wood;  James 
More  Molyneux,  esq.;  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  ; John  Lewis,  esq.;  and 
Thomas  Mellersh,  esq. 

Godaiming  is  both  a market  and  a borough  town,  although  it  does 
not  possess  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parliament.  The 
market  was  first  granted  in  the  year  1 300,  28th  of  Edward  the  First ; 
and  confirmed  on  the  25th  of  January,  1574-5,  by  a charter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  which  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  style  and 
title  of  the  “ Warden  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Godaiming.” 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  act  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  William  the 
Fourth,  cap.  26,  the  style  was  altered ; and  the  town  is  now  governed 
by  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.8  The  town-hall 
and  market-house,  situated  near  the  west  end  of 
the  High  street,  was  erected  by  subscription  in 
1814;  Mr.  Perry,  of  Godaiming,  being  the 
architect.  In  the  hall,  in  separate  frames,  are 
the  royal  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  town.  In 
the  cupola  is  a good  clock  with  three  dials. 

The  markets  are  kept  on  Wednesdays,  when 
considerable  business  is  done  in  corn,  and  other 
articles  of  general  consumption.  There  are  two  fairs  held  annually, 
on  the  festivals  of  St.  Peter  (the  patron  of  the  church),  and  the 
Purification,  O.S.,  namely,  on  July  10th,  and  February  13th. 

The  town  of  Godaiming  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Wey,  which  enters  this  county  near  Farnham,  and  after  a 
very  devious  course  intersects  this  parish  in  its  progress  towards 
Guildford.  The  navigation  of  the  Wey  was  extended  hither  from 
Guildford  in  1760,  under  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  33rd  of 
George  the  Second.  A commodious  wharf  was  formed  here,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  at  a cost  of  about  80007.,  raised  by  shares,  which 
of  late  years  have  paid  an  interest  of  about  five  per  cent.  The 

3 The  names  of  the  corporate  officers  for  the  present  time  (August  20th,  1846),  are  as 
follow : — 

Mayor— Chas.  Alex.  Parson,  esq.  Aldermen—  Richard  Stedman,  esq. ; George 
Marshall,  esq. ; James  Moon,  esq. ; Henry  Marshall,  esq.  Councillors — Richard 
Balchin  ; Henry  Roker  ; Charles  Norris  ; Richard  Dixon  ; George  Christian  ; 
John  Bridger  ; Wm.  Elphs  Holland  ; Robert  Cook  ; Daniel  Wyeth  ; Frederick 
Yate;  C.  A.  Parson,  the  present  mayor.  Auditors — James  Arnold;  Thomas  Elwin. 
Assessors — James  Moon,  builder ; James  Coombe.  Town  Clerk — William  King,  esq. 
The  latter  is,  also,  Deputy- Coroner : the  Coroner  for  the  western  division  of  this  county 
is  Chas.  John  Woods,  solicitor.  The  Borough  magistrates  have  no  particular  days  or 
hours  for  assembling. 
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navigation  is  vested  in  commissioners.  The  channel  is  crossed  by 
several  locks  in  its  course  to  Guildford.  From  this  wharf  a consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  timber,  bark,  hoops,  wood,  corn,  flour,  coal, 
slate,  and  manure.  Several  mills  located  on  the  river  Wey  are  in 
connexion  with  this  town,  viz. — a large  flour-mill  at  Unsted,  belonging 
to  John  Sparkes,  esq. ; — at  Westbrook,  a mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
oiled  leather,  &c.,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Madeley ; — and 
at  Eashing,  the  extensive  paper-mills  of  Messrs.  Pewtress,  Low,  and 
Pewtress.  At  Cattshull,  also,  is  a considerable  manufacture  of  paper, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sweetapple,  under  a patent  for  an  improved 
combination  of  the  fibres  of  the  rags  of  which  the  paper  is  made,  and 
rendering  it  more  durable  than  that  made  by  other  machinery.  Near 
the  town,  likewise,  are  two  flour-mills,  driven  by  water  from  adjoining 
ponds ; and  three  tan-yards,  wherein  leather  to  a considerable  extent 
is  manufactured.  Fleecy  hosiery,  in  a variety  of  shapes,  and  cotton 
and  silk  stockings,  gloves,  &c.,  are  also  manufactured  in  this  town.4 

The  old  Bridge  across  the  Wey  at  Godaiming  was  kept  in  repair  by 
the  owner  of  the  manor,  who  closed  it  against  every  kind  of  carriage 
except  during  floods.  This  great  inconvenience  was  remedied  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  March,  1782,  (27th 
George  the  Third,  cap.  17),  by  which  the  private  bridges  at  Cobham, 
Godaiming,  and  Leatherhead,  were  to  be  rebuilt,  and  made  free  and 
open,  and  thenceforth  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  At 
that  time,  Mrs.  Jane  More  Molyneux  was  the  lady  of  this  manor; 
and  in  consideration  of  being  exonerated  from  future  expense,  she 
assented  to  the  digging  of  brick-earth  on  the  waste  lands,  and  also  to 
taking  materials  for  burning  the  same  into  bricks  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  bridge.  The  foundation  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
the  same  year;  and  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1783.  It  consists  of  five  semi-circular  arches,  of  brick,  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  architecture. — Anciently,  the  bridge 
was  called  the  Bishop's  bridge,  doubtless  from  the  repairs  required  being 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  whilst  the  manor  was  the 
property  of  that  see. 

4 About  fifty  years  ago  an  establishment  was  formed  at  Godaiming  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  “ Patent  Fleecy  Hosiery,”  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Holland,  patentees. 
Whilst  the  patent  existed,  many  hands  were  employed ; and  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
artificers, — as  at  Norwich, — to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  Bishop  Blaize,  by  going  in 
procession  from  Godaiming  to  Guildford,  and  back  again,  with  a band  of  music,  and  flags 
and  banners  composed  of  fleece.  The  oldest,  or  most  important-looking  workman  was 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  personated  the  Bishop ; all  his  paraphernalia  being  made  of 
the  improved  fabric : another  old  compeer  rode  behind,  as  his  chaplain,  also  arrayed  in 
character.  The  patentees  and  other  respectable  persons  interested  in  the  trade  joined  the 
procession  ; and  this  festival  became  a regular  holiday.  But  the  custom  ceased  after  the 
expiration  of  the  patent,  and  the  removal  of  the  manufacture  to  other  places. 
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Advowson , & c. — This  benefice  is  a vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke, 
which,  in  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First,  was  rated  at  twenty  marks 
yearly.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  valued  at 
23/.  17s.  11c?.  per  ann. ; paying  2s.  Id.  for  procurations  and  synodals. 
— The  advowson,  as  a rectory,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  crown 
until  Henry  the  First  conferred  it  as  a prebend  on  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury ; and  it  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  that 
see.  This  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Manning,  to  have  been  done  by  an 
act  of  chapter,  dated  at  Wodford,  3 Non.  Febr.  1280-1  ; since  which 
time,  the  deans  of  Sarum  have  uniformly  presented  to  this  living. 
Some  cottages  on  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard,  surmised  to  have 
been  a portion  of  the  rectorial  manse,  were  formerly  called  the 
deanery.5  The  rectorial  tithes  belonging  to  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Talbot, 
as  lessee  of  the  dean  of  Sarum,  have  been  recently  commuted  for 
the  sum  of  1100/.  per  annum.  Those  of  the  vicar  have,  also,  been 
commuted  for  600/.  yearly. — The  Registers  commence  from  the  1st 
of  April,  1582 ; but  the  two  first  of  them  are  very  defective. 

Vicars  of  Godaiming  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Owen  Manning,  S.T.B.  Instituted  December  22nd,  1763  : 

died  September  9th,  1801. 6 
John  Croft.  Instituted  in  1801 : resigned  in  1803. 

Charles  Ekins.  Instituted  October  22nd,  1803.  He  was  son 
of  the  dean  of  Sarum;  and  resigned  in  1810,  in  favour  of 
his  brother. 

5 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  648. 

6 The  Rev.  Owen  Manning  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Owen  Manning  of  Orlingbury,  in 
Northamptonshire,  at  which  place  he  was  born  August  11th  (O.S.),  1721.  He  received 
his  education  at  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge;  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1740. 
During  his  residence  at  the  University  he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  was  reduced  by  the 
disorder  to  a state  of  insensibility  and  apparent  death.  His  body  was  laid  out,  and  pre- 
parations made  for  the  funeral,  when  Mr.  Manning’s  father,  who  had  arrived  at  Cambridge 
the  day  before  his  supposed  decease,  going  into  the  chamber  to  take  a last  look  at  his 
son,  was  fortunately  inspired  with  the  idea  of  raising  the  imagined  corpse  from  its 
recumbent  position,  saying,  as  he  did  so, — “ I will  give  my  poor  boy  another  chance”; 
when  signs  of  latent  vitality  became  apparent.  Dr.  Heberden,  the  friend  and  fellow 
student  of  the  patient,  recovered  him  from  the  state  of  suspended  animation,  and  he  was 
ultimately  restored  to  health.  He  had  another  narrow  escape  from  death,  before  his 
health  was  established;  for  becoming  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  being  seized  with  a fit 
as  he  was  walking  beside  the  river  Cam,  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  taken  out 
seemingly  lifeless ; but  the  same  kind  friend  being  called  in,  again  became  the  instrument 
of  his  preservation. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Manning  obtained  a fellowship,  and  with  it  held  the  living  of  St.  Botolph, 
in  Cambridge.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1744,  and  B.  D.  in  1753.  Having  married 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Reade  Peacock  of  Huntingdon,  in  1755,  he  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  resign  his  college  preferment ; but  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain,  in  1760,  gave  him  a prebend  in  that  church.  In  1763,  the  dean  of  Salisbury, 
Dr.  Greene,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Godaiming,  at  which  place  he  subsequently 
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Robert  Ekins.  Instituted  July  the  31st,  1810:  resigned  on 
being  inducted  to  the  rectory  of  Folce,  Dorsetshire,  in  1833. 

Charles  Boileau  Elliott,  A.M.,  F.R.S.7  Instituted  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1833:  exchanged,  in  1838,  for  the 
rectory  of  Tattingstone,  near  Ipswich,  with  the  present 
vicar,  namely, 

John  Garwood  Bull,  A.B.  Instituted  June  29th,  1838. 

Aubrey, — but  upon  what  veritable  ground  does  not  appear, — states 
that  “ this  church  is  said  to  have  been  an  episcopal  See  before  the 
Conquest,  and  to  have  a bishop,  dean,  and  canons  belonging  to  it ; 
Loseley  being  the  bishop’s  seat,  and  the  canons  having  their  residence 
at  Godaiming,  in  what  is  now  called  Church  street.”8  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Manning  remarks  that  Aubrey’s  conjecture  is  wholly  “without 
foundation”;  for,  “ not  to  mention,”  he  continues,  “ that  our  records 
are  entirely  silent  on  this  head,  we  know,  of  a certainty,  that  the 
whole  of  this  country,  after  the  first  five  years  from  its  conversion  to 
Christianity  (during  which  it  was  subject,  in  its  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
to  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  the  South  Saxons),  became  annexed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  West  Saxons ; and  that  on  the  erection  of  Winchester 
as  a separate  diocese,  about  twenty  years  after,  it  became  a member  of 
that  [see],  and  hath  ever  since  remained  such.”9  Mr.  Manning  refers 
to  several  ancient  authorities  in  support  of  this  opinion ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

resided ; and  in  1769,  Lord  Midleton  bestowed  on  him  the  rectory  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Peperharow.  These  benefices  he  retained  until  his  death,  which  happened  on 
September  9th,  1801. 

Mr.  Manning  was  chosen  F.R.S.  on  the  10th  of  December,  1767  ; and  F.S.A.  in  1770. 
As  a public  writer,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  Saxon  literature,  antiquities, 
and  topography.  The  work  which  chiefly  contributed  to  his  reputation  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Lye,  and  which 
appeared  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  having  been  printed  in  1775,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Manning,  who  made  considerable  additions,  and  wrote  a Preface 
and  Grammar  prefixed  to  it ; and  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  fragments  of  the  Gothic 
version  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Ulphilas ; sundry  Saxon  Charters ; a 
Sermon  on  Anti-Christ ; a Fragment  of  a Saxon  Chronicle ; and  other  documents.  He 
was  also  a contributor  to  Mr.  Nichols’s  publication  of  the  Will  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
From  the  time  of  his  first  settlement  in  Surrey,  he  employed  himself  in  making  collections 
for  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  that  county,  and  had  obtained  a vast  mass  of  valuable 
information,  which  he  had  partly  arranged  for  the  press  when  the  total  loss  of  his  sight 
obliged  him  to  desist  from  his  labours.  After  his  death,  his  papers  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bray,  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  by  whom  the  work  was 
completed,  and  published  in  three  volumes,  folio,  1804 — 1814.  Mr.  Manning  was,  like- 
wise, the  author  of  various  Sermons,  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  in  1812. — History 
of  Surrey,  vol.  i. ; and  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ix. 

7 He  had  been  a Judge  in  India,  but  ill-health  preventing  his  return  to  that  country,  he 
was  afterwards  ordained,  and  presented  to  Godaiming  by  his  uncle,  the  dean  of  Sarum. 

8 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.  9 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  691. 
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The  Church  is  a large  and  venerable  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  comprising  a nave,  chancel,  transept,  and  side  aisles. 
Its  ground-plan,  originally,  was  that  of  a Latin  cross;  but  it  now 
assumes  that  of  a parallelogram.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transept, 
rising  from  massive  piers  and  arches,  (two  of  which  are  semi-circular, 
and  two  pointed),  is  a square  tower,  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire  of 
wood,  covered  with  lead,  and  crowned  by  a weather-cock,  the  entire 
height  from  the  ground  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This 
spire  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  but  the  lead  has  been  so  ingeniously 
ribbed , as  to  make  each  face  of  the  octagon  appear  to  be  indented 
angle-wise ; and  the  deception  is  such  that  any  casual  observer  might 
suppose  that  a cross  section  would  appear  like  a mullet  of  eight 
points.  In  the  tower  is  a peal  of  eight  bells ; the  tenor  weighing 
2500lbs.:  most  of  them  have  been  new  cast  since  1740. 

This  edifice  was  extensively  repaired,  and  partly  renovated  and 
enlarged,  in  1840,  through  the  very  praiseworthy  and  persevering 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bull,  the  present  vicar,  who  obtained  sub- 
scriptions and  grants  towards  defraying  the  cost,  to  the  amount  of 
2800/.  The  total  expenditure  was  about  38 19/.  ; of  which,  nearly 
700/.  was  paid  by  the  vicar.  Before  these  alterations,  the  church  had 
accommodations  for  879  persons  only;  but  the  present  number  of 
sittings  is  about  1450 ; of  which  the  greater  part  are  free.  This  was 
partly  effected  on  the  conditions  of  a grant  of  500/.  from  the  Incor- 
porated Society  ; and  of  a grant  of  400/.  from  the  Diocesan  Church- 
building Society.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  and  extended;  new 
windows  were  made  in  the  south  aisle ; and  the  west  end  of  the  church 
was  lengthened  about  fourteen  feet.  Here,  two  new  entrances  were 
made,  opposite  each  other,  north  and  south ; the  old  door,  with  its 
stone  frame-work,  &c.,  being  removed,  and  converted  into  a new 
entrance  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  aisle.  The  ancient 
porch  was  taken  down,  and  a window  constructed  in  its  place : the 
galleries  were  remodelled  and  enlarged,  and  the  area  was  wholly  new- 
pewed.  The  church  was  re-opened  for  divine  service,  by  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  Friday,  October  30th,  1840. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  three  low-pointed  arches  on 
each  side,  rising  from  circular  and  octagonal  columns.  It  has  a lofty 
ceiling,  which,  both  on  the  flat  and  on  the  side  splays,  is  divided  into 
numerous  small  square  compartments,  or  panels,  of  wainscot ; having 
at  each  angle,  either  an  armorial  device,  or  a shield  of  arms.  They  were 
refixed  in  their  present  situation  during  the  late  repairs : but  some  of 
them  had  previously  ornamented  the  panelling  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  These  insignia  evidently  refer  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
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Seventh,  and  are  regarded  as  memorials  of  those  persons  who  con- 
tributed to  extensive  reparations  of  the  church  made  in  that  reign. 
The  king  himself  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  work ; the 
sentence  ©rat*  pro  antttia  Ifytntiti  Septum  being  formerly 
in  the  east  window  of  the  chancel ; and  the  arms  of  France  and 
England,  within  a garter,  as  borne  by  prince  Arthur,  his  eldest  son, 
are  on  one  of  the  shields.  The  bearings  of  different  branches  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Howard  and  Roos  frequently  occur;  together  with 
those  of  the  Westbrooks  and  other  families  holding  lands  around 
Godaiming.  Among  the  devices  is  a falcon,  encircled  with  the 
garter,  a badge  of  the  house  of  York  ; the  union  rose  ; H.R.  crowned ; 
the  red  rose  ; and  the  portcullis. 

Here  are  very  spacious  galleries  on  both  sides  the  nave  and  at  the 
west  end ; and  also  smaller  ones  in  the  transept,  the  cost  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  a lithographic  view  of  the  church.  In 
the  western  gallery,  the  children  attending  the  several  subscription 
schools  of  Godaiming  have  their  sittings.  In  this  gallery  is  a good 
organ,  which  was  constructed  by  Flight  and  Robson,  at  an  expense  of 
four  hundred  guineas  raised  by  subscription,  in  1819."  In  a large  pew 
in  the  Westbrook  chapel,  is  a very  ancient  font,  for  immersion,  of  an 
octagonal  form,  and  made  of  chalk.  The  pulpit,  which  is  old  and  of 
carved  oak,  is  a hexagon.  The  altar-piece,  of  modern  workmanship, 
and  somewhat  in  the  gothic  style,  is  of  wood,  painted  to  imitate 
wainscot.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  is  a good 
vestry,  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  a chapel,  corresponding  with 
that  belonging  to  the  Westbrook  estate,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  transept  part  of  the  south  aisle,  in  which  is  a piscina, 
belongs  to  the  Gore  estate,  inherited  by  the  Earl  of  Winterton,  of 
Shillinglee-Park,  in  Sussex,  which  immediately  adjoins  this  county. 

Numerous  sepulchral  memorials  were  formerly  in  this  church ; but 
there  are  few  of  any  importance  among  those  which  remain.  The 
principal  families  commemorated  are  those  of  Westbrook ; Eliot , of 
Busbridge  ; Wyat , of  Hall-place  ; Stubb;  and  Bridger . In  the  West- 
brook chapel  is  an  old  tomb,  partly  of  chalk,  on  the  ledge  of  which 
was  a plate  of  brass,  recording  the  deaths  of  John  Westbrooke,  esq., 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  1508.  The  next  memorial,  in  point  of  date, 
is  on  Brass,  and  records  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Pvrvoche, 
with  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman : the  former  died  in  1 509. 
Another  small  Brass  figure,  in  the  chancel,  exhibits  a man  in 
plate-armour,  with  a sword  and  dagger,  and  his  hands  clasped  as  in 

11  The  organ  has  eighteen  stops,  viz. -r-Sesquialtra,  Fifteenth,  Twelfth,  Principal,  Stop 
Diapason,  Dulciana,  Trumpet,  Flute,  Cremona,  Open  Diapason,  Hautboy  swell,  Fifteenth 
swell,  Principal  swell,  Stop  Diapason  swell.  Open  Diapason  swell,  Coupler,  Pedal  Coupler, 
and  Pedal  Pipes. 
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prayer,  but  without  either  spurs  or  helmet.  It  represents  John 
Barker,  esq.,  of  Sunning,  Berks;  who  died,  unmarried,  in  August 
1595,  in  his  34  th  year.  He  was  allied  to  the  Eliots  by  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  Mary  to  Laurence  Eliot,  esq.,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  a monument  exhibits  the  kneeling 
figure  of  a lady  before  an  altar,  and  is  commemorative  of  6 Judith 
Elyott , late  wife  of  William  Elyott,  of  Busbridge,  esq.,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Garton,  knt.’;  who  died  in  child-bed,  May  17th, 
1615,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age. — Nearly  adjoining,  is  a memorial 
for  Jane  Barker , who  died,  unmarried,  on  the  7 th  of  March,  1617,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one : she  was  a sister  of  the  John  Barker  named  above. 
On  a tablet  of  white  marble  is  a Latin  inscription,  recording  the 
decease  and  amiable  character  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Warton,  LL.B., 
who  was  vicar  of  Godaiming  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1715.  He  was  the 
father  of  Thomas  Warton,  B.D.,  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and 
professor  of  poetry  in  that  University  from  1718  to  1728  ; and  grand- 
father of  Thomas  Warton,  (the  historian  of  English  poetry),  who 
likewise  held  the  same  professorship  from  1757  to  1767  ; ten  years 
being  the  accustomed  term  for  continuing  in  that  office. 

Against  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  is  affixed  a large  marble  tablet, 
surmounted  by  an  urn,  and  thus  inscribed : — 

In  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  B.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.,  canon  of 
Lincoln,  rector  of  Peper-harow,  and  vicar  of  this  parish  upwards  of  thirty-seven 
years ; who  departed  this  life  the  9th  of  September,  1801,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age ; during  which  time  (except  the  last  five  years,  when  he  was  deprived  of 
his  sight),  he  diligently  discharged  all  his  professional  duties,  and  was  happy  in 
the  mode  of  edifying  his  parishioners,  hy  clearly  explaining  and  elucidating  the 
evangelical  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  domestic  virtues,  Christian 
deportment,  and  universal  charity,  his  example  verified  the  happy  effects  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  explained  and  enforced.  His  known  abilities  and  literary 
talents  were  no  less  conspicuously  eminent.  With  a modesty  becoming  his 
character,  he  directed  his  family  to  erect  no  monument  to  his  memory  ; hut  the 
inhabitants  of  this  parish,  grateful  for  his  eminent  services,  have  dedicated  this 
as  a just  tribute  to  his  piety  and  virtues,  in  order  that  so  much  worth  should  not 
remain  undistinguished  in  the  grave. 

In  the  Westbrook  chapel  is  a framed  mural  tablet,  surmounted  by 
an  urn  of  white  marble,  in  memory  of  Nathaniel  Godbold,  esq., 
the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  the  “Vegetable  Balsam”;  who  died 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1799,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  Beneath,  are 
his  arms,  .viz. — Az.  two  bows  in  saltire,  Or. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  arch  is  a large  mural  monument,  thus 
inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Rear-Admiral  William  Pierrepont,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  7th  of  August,  1815,  aged  46  years.  He  was  highly  and  justly 
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esteemed  for  the  rectitude  with  which  he  discharged  his  public  and  private 
duties.  Taken  prematurely  from  his  family  and  friends,  they  severely  feel  and 
deplore  his  loss.  Their  recollections  of  his  virtues  and  kindness  are  too  deeply 
engraved  on  their  hearts  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

Another  mural  tablet,  occupying  a corresponding  position  on  the 
south  of  the  arch,  records  the  grateful  piety  and  long  life  of  Mrs . 
Elizabeth  Pott , who  died  in  her  80th  year,  January  11th,  1826.13 

In  the  church-yard  are  numerous  tombs  and  other  memorials  of 
respectable  families  connected  with  this  parish ; but  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  particularizing  them. — At  the  east  end  of  the  church  are 
two  tablets  and  several  head-stones,  in  memory  of  the  Stedmans  of 
Godaiming ; of  whom,  Mr.  Richard  Stedman  died  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1772,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five;  and  John  Sted- 
man, on  the  9th  of  May,  1827,  aged  eighty-eight.14 

In  this  parish  are  meeting-houses  for  the  several  separatists  from  the 
church, — Quakers,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarian  Baptists ; 

13  Samuel  Speed,  A.M.,  who  was  vicar  of  Godaiming  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  deserves  some  notice  on  account  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  personal  character. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Speed,  a physician  at  Southampton,  and  grandson  of  John 
Speed,  the  historian  and  antiquary.  During  the  civil  war,  when  Charles  the  First  held 
his  court  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Speed  was  a student  at  Christchurch  college ; and  after  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  the  king,  he  was,  together  with  many  other  members  of  the 
University,  expelled  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  According  to  tradition,  he  then 
engaged  in  a conspiracy  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  and  going  to  the  West  Indies,  he  joined  a party  of  buccaneers,  for 
the  purpose  of  cruising  against  the  shipping  of  the  Protector. 

After  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  England  ; and  having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was, 
in  1662,  presented  by  Dr.  Richard  Baylie,  dean  of  Salisbury,  to  this  living.  In  1670,  he 
obtained  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ; and  not  long  after,  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  whom  he  attended  in  several  engagements 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  in  1672  and  1673.  In  these  contests,  he  signalized 
himself  in  a somewhat  extraordinary  and  unprofessional  manner  ; and  Sir  John  Birken- 
head, in  a song  describing  a battle,  tells  us  that  the  chaplain,  though  “he  prayed  like  a 
Christian,  he  fought  like  a Turk.”  In  1674,  he  was  installed  a canon  of  Christchurch  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Alverstoke,  in  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speed  seems  to  have  had  all  the  reckless  prodigality,  or  carelessness,  about  pecuniary 
affairs  frequently  manifested  by  sailors ; for,  notwithstanding  his  apparently  ample  share 
of  church  preferment,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Ludgate. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  first  prison  with  the  internal  economy  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted;  for  in  1675,  he  published  a tract  intituled  “ Fragmenta 
Carceris;  or  the  King’s  Bench  Scuffle,  with  the  Humours  of  the  Common  Side”;  4to. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  remained  in  confinement  until  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1681-2  : he  was  interred  in  St.  Michael’s  church,  Queenhithe. 

14  Several  other  instances  of  Longevity  are  connected  with  this  town.  A few  years 
ago,  a woman  name  Coston  died  here  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years ; and  at  the 
beginning  of  1846,  a man  named  Chitty,  a native  of  Godaiming,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six  years.  Some  others  born  in  the  town,  and  now  living  there,  are  from  eighty  to  ninety 
years  of  age  ; — and  in  the  suburbs  is  now  resident  (though  not  a native^,  Mrs.  Sumner, 
the  venerable  mother  of  the  bishops  of  Chester  and  Winchester,  who  has  attained  a very 
advanced  age  ; and  also  Richard  Potter,  aged  ninety-three. 
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each  of  which  has  an  attendant  congregation.  Here  are  National, 
Infant,  and  Sunday  schools,  and  one  British  school ; the  former  being 
conducted  on  Dr.  Bell’s,  and  the  latter  on  Lancaster’s  system : they 
are  supported  by  subscription,  and  furnish  instruction  to  several 
hundred  children  of  both  sexes.  The  National  and  Infant  schools 
are  established  in  a part  of  the  buildings  and  premises  of  the  old 
workhouse,  which  was  purchased  and  altered  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
year  1843,  at  a cost  of  97 51.;  chiefly  raised  by  grants  and  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  sale  of  the  old  school-rooms. — This  parish  derives  an 
annual  income  of  160Z.  from  Mr.  Alderman  Smith’s  charity. 

In  Mead-row,  about  half  a mile  northward  of  the  bridge,  are  Wyat’s 
Almshouses,  which  were  erected  and  endowed  under  the  will 
of  Mr.  Richard  Wyat,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1618,  “upon  part  of 
the  Peis-marsh .”  They  afford  a comfortable  asylum  for  ten  poor  men, 
five  of  whom  are  parishioners  of  Godaiming,  two  of  Puttenham,  one 
of  Hambledon,  one  of  Compton,  and  one  of  Dunsfold.  The  building 
is  a plain  structure  of  brick,  and  has  a small  chapel  in  the  centre, 
wherein  prayers  are  daily  read  by  one  of  the  aged  men.  Here,  on  a 
plate  of  brass,  engraven  with  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman  kneeling 
before  an  altar,  and  a group  of  three  children  under  each,  is  an 
inscription,  stating  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wyat,  and  his  decease  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1619.  Above  are  these  arms  : — on  a fess  between  three 
boars’  heads,  couped,  a lion  pass,  guard,  between  two  pheons.  Each 
inmate  has  an  upper  and  a lower  room,  together  with  3s.  per  week, 
fuel,  a suit  of  clothes  yearly,  a gratuity  of  1Z.  at  Christmas,  and  a 
further  sum  of  2 Z.  at  the  annual  visit,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
August,  of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Carpenters’  company,  of 
London,  in  whom  the  direction  of  this  charity  was  vested  by  its 
founder.  Behind  the  building  is  a large  garden,  walled  in,  for  the  use 
of  the  alms-men. 

The  ancient  boundary  of  Godaiming  extended  from  the  river  Wey, 
on  the  east,  to  a stream  of  water  that  crosses  the  turnpike  road  at  the 
Oak-ford  (now  called  Ockford  water),  on  the  west ; and  on  the  south- 
west by  another  stream  which  crosses  the  lane  leading  to  Cattshall. — 
When  the  act  of  parliament  for  paving  Godaiming  was  obtained  in 
1825,  (6th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  clxxvii.),  its  operation  was  confined  to  a limit 
within  the  old  boundary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  expense  and 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  turnpike  road  in  repair  beyond  the 
original  paved  road.  The  paving  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  town  is 
lit  with  gas  under  the  same  act ; the  general  management  being  vested 
in  commissioners.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  red  brick ; many  of  them 
being  large  and  substantially  built,  and  respectably  inhabited.  Here 
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is  an  extensive  hotel  and  several  inns ; but  the  road-trade  has  greatly 
fallen  off  since  the  opening  of  the  South-western  railway.15  The 
several  turnpike  roads  to  Portsmouth  and  Chichester  branch  off  from 
the  main  road  which  runs  through  the  High  street,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  south-westward. 

In  January,  1647,  a Hate  amounting  to  42Z.  10s.  6d.  was  levied 
upon  Godaiming  “for  6 monthes  pay  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his 
army”;  and  the  original  warrant  for  its  collection,  signed  by  Sir 
William  Elyot,  Richard  Stoughton,  and  Hen.  Weston,  then  magistrates 
under  the  commonwealth,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Stedman, 
of  this  town.  The  principal  assessments  were  as  follow: — Richard 
Stockton,  gent.,  1 Z. ; Thomas  Hull,  esq.,  16s.  8 d. ; Howd  Forbrey, 
clerk,  21.  8s.;  George  Marshall,  for  Mr.  Hull’s  land,  1Z.  17s.  lie?.;  the 
same  George,  for  ye  foradge  land,  3Z.  3s.  6d. ; same  George,  for  the 
meeres,  1Z.  13s.  2d. ; Joshua  Perior  and  widow  Taylor  for  tithes, 
1Z,  6s.  8 d. ; John  Westbrook,  gent.,  1Z.  7s.  8 d. ; George  Bridger,  sen., 
gent.,  1Z.  5s.;  Richard  Parnedell,  2Z.  10s.  2d.;  Daniell  Waterffeilde, 
11s.;  Joshua  Perior,  sen.,  gent.,  11s.;  Widow  Gill,  11s.;  Joshua 
Chitty  for  Ashtedd  land,  1Z.  3s.  10eZ.;  Sir  William  Eliott,  for  Ashridge, 
&c.,  13s.  Several  of  the  name  of  Toft  are  mentioned  for  small  sums, 
from  8s.  down  to  Is.  5d . 

During  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  1745,  a company  of  Volunteers  was 
raised  here,  and  armed  and  equipped  at  their  own  expense.  In  1803, 
when  an  invasion  was  threatened  by  the  French,  the  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  was  again  displayed  by  the  raising  a corps  of  volunteer 
Infantry,  consisting  of  three  companies  of  60  rank  and  file  each. 
They  were  clothed  by  a general  subscription,  but  armed  by  govern- 
ment, and  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Gooch. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Balchin,  who  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea  with  all  his  crew, 
was  born  at  Godalming  on  February  4th,  1669.  He  entered  early  into  the  navy,  and 
passed  through  every  subordinate  station  until  he  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  service. 
In  1697,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Virgin,  or  Virginia  Prize,  a frigate  of  32  guns ; and 
in  1707,  he  commanded  the  Chester,  a 50-gun  ship.  In  the  same  year,  in  September, 


15  The  King’s  Arms,  in  the  High  street,  kept  by  Mr.  James  Moon,  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  hotel  accommodations.  It  .was  always  patronized  by  the  royal  family  ; 
and  when  the  continental  Sovereigns  quitted  England  after  their  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent 
in  1816,  Mr.  Moon  had  the  arrangement  and  sole  direction  of  their  journey  throughout 
from  London  to  Portsmouth.  On  that  occasion,  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  prince 
Leopold  (now  king  of  the  Belgians),  and  many  others  of  the  royal  cortege,  had  their 
luncheons  here.  A table  was  laid,  also,  for  the  Prince  Regent  and  all  his  crowned  guests, 
but  they  having  afterwards  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Liverpool,  at 
Coombe-wood,  only  stopped  here,  for  the  most  part,  to  change  horses. — The  principal 
commercial  inns  are  the  Angel  and  the  Red  Lion:  at  the  latter,  a spacious  meeting-room, 
called  the  Odd  Fellows ’ Hall,  was  built  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Wm.  Holland,  in  1844. 
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whilst,  in  conjunction  with  others,  convoying  a fleet  of  merchantmen  to  Lisbon,  they 
were  assailed  near  the  Lizard  point,  by  the  united  French  squadrons  of  the  Count  de 
Forbin  and  Du  Guai  Trouin, — which  jointly  were  of  much  greater  force  than  the 
British, — and  after  a gallant  and  most  desperate  defence,  the  Chester  was  captured,  and 
Captain  Balchin  remained  a prisoner  in  France  until  exchanged  at  the  close  of  1708. 
He  afterwards  served  in  the  Baltic,  in  two  expeditions,  under  Sir  Geo.  Byng,  and  Sir  John 
Norris.  In  1731,  when  rear-admiral  of  the  White,  he  was  sent,  as  second  in  command, 
with  Sir  Charles  Wager,  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Leghorn,  and  placing  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1736,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  Red;  and  in  1739,  he  was  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
Spain  with  intent  to  intercept  the  annual  treasure  from  Vera  Cruz;  but  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Pizarro,  had  the  good  fortune  and  address  to  elude  the  British  cruizers,  and 
reach  Cadiz  in  safety  with  his  valuable  convoy. 

In  August,  1743,  Admiral  Balchin  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  Red;  and  in  the 
ensuing  year,  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Jennings  in  the  office  of  Governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital ; shortly  after,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  George  the  Second . 
In  July,  1744,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  of  110  guns,  as  commander-in- 
chief of  fourteen  ships  destined  to  relieve  Sir  Chas.  Hardy,  who,  with  eleven  ships  and  a 
bomb-ketch,  was  blocked  up  in  the  Tagus  by  a French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Rochambault.  The  English  admiral  having  been  joined  by  a Dutch  squadron,  sailed  for 
Portugal  on  the  7th  of  August.  After  a stormy  passage,  the  combined  fleet  arrived  off 
the  rock  of  Lisbon  on  September  the  9th; — when  the  French  retired  to  Cadiz;  and 
Balchin  and  Hardy  proceeded  to  Gibraltar  with  troops,  provisions,  &c.,  for  that  garrison. 
On  the  28th  of  September,  the  British  admiral  made  sail  for  England ; but  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  the  fleet  encountered  a dreadful  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by  which  the  ships 
were  dispersed,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  All  of  them,  however,  although  in  a 
most  shattered  state,  arrived  at  Spithead  by  the  10th  of  October,  except  the  admiral’s 
ship,  the  Victory,  which  was  never  heard  of  after  the  storm.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
wrecked  on  a ridge  of  rocks  called  the  Caskets,  near  the  Isle  of  Alderney.  The  people 
of  that  island  are  said  to  have  heard  cries  of  distress  repeatedly  during  the  night,  but  had 
no  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  sufferers.  Thus  perished  Sir  John  Balchin  and  his 
crew,  amounting  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  persons.  An  annual  pension  of  500/.  was 
settled  by  the  government  on  his  widow ; by  whom  a monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  (designed  by  Scheemakers),  in  the  north  transept  of  the  abbey  church  at  West- 
minster.16 

About  the  close  of  1726,  Godaiming  became  the  scene  of  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  most  impudent  impositions  ever  practised 
on  human  credulity. 

In  the  month  of  November,  in  that  year,  Mr.  Howard,  a surgeon  and  accoucheur,  of 
Guildford,  (said  to  be  of  thirty  years  practice),  circulated  an  account  of  his  having 
delivered  a woman  of  “ Godlyman ,”  named  Mary  Toft , of  a number  of  young  Rabbits. 
Ridiculously  improbable,  or  rather  impossible,  as  the  story  was,  numbers  of  ignorant 
people  were  found  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  it.  Nathaniel  St.  Andre,  a Swiss, 
then  settled  in  London  as  a surgeon,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  anatomist  to  the 
royal  household,  became  the  dupe,  or  the  confederate,  of  Howard  in  the  propagation 
of  this  tale  of  wonder,  and  published  “ A short  Narrative  of  an  extraordinary  delivery  of 
Rabbits,  performed  by  Mr.  John  Howard,”  London,  1726,  8vo. ; and  in  this  tract  he 


16  Charnock’s  Biographia  Navalis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  155 — 161.  There  is  a large  half- 
length  portrait  of  Admiral  Balchin  at  the  King’s  Arms  hotel,  in  Godaiming,  which  was 
given  to  the  father  of  the  present  landlord,  in  respect  of  a debt,  by  Mr.  Garthwaite  of 
Shackleford,  about  sixty  years  ago. — In  the  register  of  his  birth  at  Godaiming,  he  is  called 
“John,  sonn  of  John  Baltchin  8c  Ann.” 
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promised  to  give  a description  of  the  anatomy  of  these  “ preternatural  rabbits,”  with 
their  figures,  taken  from  the  life. 

The  report,  thus  apparently  corroborated,  spread  rapidly,  not  only  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  among  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  created  so  much  alarm  even  in  the  court 
circle,  that  Queen  Caroline,  finding  that  the  plausibility  of  St.  Andre  had  imposed  on 
the  King,  and  that  several  pregnant  ladies  about  her  own  person  began  to  be  alarmed 
with  apprehensions  of  bringing  into  the  world  some  unnatural  progeny,  ordered  Cheselden, 
the  celebrated  surgeon,  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  In  the  mean  time,  medical  men  wrote 
grave  treatises  to  prove  the  impossibility  that  women  should  become  rabbit-breeders. 
Wits,  or  would-be  wits,  ridiculed  the  dupes  and  advocates  of  the  wonderful  woman  of 
Godaiming,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; her  portrait  abundantly  decorated  the  windows  of 
print-shops;  and  caricaturists  exercised  their  talents  on  a subject  so  well  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  Among  the  latter  was  Hogarth,  who  designed  and  engraved  a print, 
published  under  the  title  of  u Cunicularii ; or  the  Wise  Men  of  Godliman  in  Consultation,” 
in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  St.  Andre,  Howard,  Sir  Richard  Manningham  (an 
eminent  metropolitan  accoucheur,  who,  though  at  first  deceived,  was  very  soon  suspicious 
of  the  fraud),  and  others  of  the  faculty.  St.  Andre  endeavoured  to  support  the  imposture 
as  long  as  possible ; and  having  removed  the  woman  to  London,  he  had  the  folly  and 
impudence  to  invite  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  attend,  and  see  her  delivered.  Here  the  wretched 
jade,  having  no  longer  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  imposition,  (which  had  been 
supplied  by  another  artful  female,  who  had  attended  on  her  whilst  in  her  native  town), 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  deception  ; and  was,  in  consequence,  committed  to 
Tothill-fields  bridewell. 

Lord  Onslow  thought  it  necessary,  as  a Surrey  magistrate,  to  institute  a judicial  inquiry 
concerning  “ the  report  of  a Woman’s  breeding  of  Rabbits,”  which  he  says,  in  a note 
addressed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  had  “ almost  alarmed 
England,  and  in  a manner  persuaded  several  people  of  sound  judgment  of  that  truth.” 
From  the  depositions  taken  before  his  lordship,  it  appears  that  the  persons  originally 
brought  forward  as  witnesses  of  the  praeternatural  births,  acknowledged  that  they  had 
been  grossly  deceived ; and  St.  Andr&  modestly  admitted  that  he  also  had  been  imposed 
on.  Mary  Toft  survived  her  pretended  accouchement  many  years.  In  1740,  she  was 
committed  to  Guildford  gaol  for  receiving  stolen  goods;  and  her  death  took  place  at 
Godaiming,  in  January,  1763. 17 

The  small  Manor  of  West-brook,  which  is  within  the  town  tithing, 
and  merely  separated  from  it  by  a brook  flowing  into  the  Wey,  gave 
name  to  a family  long  seated  here.  William  de  Westbrook  died  seised  of 
this  manor  in  June,  1437;  and  from  his  family  it  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heir-general  into  that  of  Hull,  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 

17  Manning  & Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  649 : — Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth, 
[by  Nichols],  2nd  edit.,  1782,  8vo.,  pp.  129 — 133.  This  affair  gave  rise  to  numerous 
tracts  and  other  publications,  of  which  a catalogue  is  given  in  the  above  volume  of  the 
History  of  Surrey.  Before  the  imposture  was  discovered,  Mary  Toft  accounted  for  her 
praeternatural  conception  by  stating  that,  when  about  five  weeks  gone  with  child,  she  was 
startled  by  the  springing  up  of  a rabbit,  whilst  weeding  in  a field.  This  she  attempted 
to  catch,  but  failed  ; as  was  also  the  case  with  a second  rabbit.  The  same  night  she 
dreamed  that  both  rabbits  were  in  her  lap  ; and  on  awaking  she  had  a sick  fit ; and  for 
three  months  subsequently,  a strong  longing  for  rabbits’  flesh,  but  which,  from  her 
extreme  poverty,  she  could  not  obtain  ! She  was  the  wife  of  Joshua  Toft,  a poor  cloth- 
worker.  The  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  list  of  persons  taxed  in  1647,  for  the  support 
of  the  army  of  Fairfax  ; and  some  small  houses,  erected  in  late  years,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Guildford,  on  the  site  of  the  old  cottages  where  the  residence  was  of  this 
shameless  woman,  are  not  unfrequently  called  Toft’s  buildings. 
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Sixth.  From  the  Hulls  it  was  conveyed,  by  sale,  to  John  Platt,  clerk, 
the  ejected  rector  of  West  Horsley,  who  died  at  Westbrook  in  1669; 
and  his  heir.  Sir  John  Platt,  knt.  (by  whom  the  present  house  was 
erected),  sold  it  in  1688  to  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sutton  Oglethorpe,  esq.,  of  Oglethorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  whose  estates 
were  confiscated  by  the  parliament  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Chas.  L,  during  the  civil  war.  The  son  adopted  the  military  profession, 
and  served  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth  against  the  Scottish  rebels, 
at  the  battle  of  Both  well-bridge,  in  1679;  and  in  1685,  he  commanded 
a body  of  cavalry  in  the  royal  army  at  Sedgemore.  He  died  in  1702  ; 
and  this  estate,  eventually,  descended  to  his  youngest  son,  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe,18  who,  dying  without  issue  in  1785,  left  it  to  his 


18  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe, 
of  Westbrook  House ; where  he  was  born  in  1698.  He  entered  as  a student  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  in  1714  ; and  in  the  same  year,  he  became  Captain -lieutenant  in 
the  first  troop  of  the  Queen’s  Guards.  Having  obtained  possession  of  the  Westbrook 
estate,  (through  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  Lewis,  and  the  voluntary  expatriation  of 
his  next  surviving  brother,  Theophilus),  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  the  family  borough  of 
Haslemere  in  1722;  and  he  retained  the  seat  in  subsequent  parliaments  until  1754.  After 
having  been  Deputy-governor  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  he  was  constituted  one  of  the 
trustees  for  the  settlement  of  the  North  American  colony  of  Georgia,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  several  years ; and  in  June,  1737,  he  was  made  General  of  the  Forces  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the  British 
colonial  territories,  invaded  by  the  Indians.  The  famous  George  Whitefield  having  visited 
Georgia  as  a missionary  whilst  General  Oglethorpe  held  the  government,  he  was  warmly 
patronized  by  him,  as  appears  from  the  “Letters”  of  Whitefield,  published  after  his  death. 

In  1745,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  Major-general, 
served  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  ; and  in  1765  he 
was  made  General  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces.  He  was  the  oldest  officer  of  that  rank  on 
the  staff  for  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  happened  on  June  30th,  1785.  He 
married  in  September,  1744,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright, 
bart.,  of  Cranham-Hall,  Essex ; but  he  left  no  issue.  For  his  endeavours  to  abolish 
Negro  slavery,  and  other  philanthropic  undertakings,  General  Oglethorpe  has  been 
deservedly  eulogized  by  Pope  and  Thomson,  in  verse;  and  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  other 
writers,  in  prose. — He  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Cranham  ; where  his  widow  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected,  on  which  is  one  of  the  longest  prosaic  inscriptions  to  his  memory 
that  was  ever  written.  It  was  composed  by  the  late  Capel  Lofft,  esq.,  and  has  these 
verses  subjoined : — 


Religion  watches  o’er  his  Urn, 

And  all  the  Virtues  bending  mourn. 
Humanity  with  languid  eye, 

Melting  for  others  misery  ; 

Prudence,  whose  hands  a measure  hold, 
And  Temperance  with  a rein  of  gold. 


Fidelity’s  transparent  vest, 

And  Fortitude  in  armour  drest. 

Wisdom’s  grey  locks,  and  Freedom  join, 
The  moral  strain  to  bless  his  Shrine  ; 

And  pensive  all  around  his  Ashes  holy, 
Their  last  sad  honours  pay  in  order 
melancholy. 

There  is  a tradition  at  Godaiming,  that  the  Pretender  was  once  concealed  at  Westbrook, 
whilst  it  belonged  to  the  Oglethorpes ; and  connected  with  that  family  is  the  still  more 
singular  tale,  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe  was  the  substitute  for  the 
pretended  prince  at  the  asserted  time  of  his  birth. 
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widow;  and  she,  at  her  death  in  1787,  devised  the  property  to 
trustees,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  her  deceased  husband’s  grand- 
nephew, the  marquis  de  Bellegarde.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
bought  by  Christopher  Hodges,  esq. ; who,  in  1790,  again  disposed  of 
this  estate  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Godbold,  proprietor  of  a somewhat 
popular  quack  medicine,  called  “ The  Vegetable  Balsam.”  He  dying 
in  1799,  bequeathed  Westbrook  to  his  three  children,  Nathaniel, 
Samuel,  and  Louisa.  After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Godbold  in  1844,  this 
estate  was  sold  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Direct  London  and  Ports- 
mouth Railway  company,  conditionally  that  the  purchase  should  be 
completed  on  the  passing  of  their  act,  and  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  26th  of  June,  1846.  Westbrook-house  is  a large  and 
pleasantly-situated  mansion,  but  has  been  long  unoccupied.  This 
manor  pays  an  annual  quit-rent  of  10s.  6c?.  to  the  lord  of  Godaiming. 

Cattshall,  or  Catteshill,  as  formerly  called,  is  a manor  and  hamlet 
about  a mile  north-eastward  from  the  town,  which  gives  name  to  a 
tithing.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  the  First  to  Dynus  Porcellus,  or 
le  Broc ; whose  son,  Ranulf  le  Broc,  held  it  by  the  service  of  being 
usher  ( Ostiarius ),  of  the  king’s  chamber.  He  also  obtained  the  manor 
of  Ertindon ; and  Mabil,  one  of  his  descendants,  married  Thomas  de 
Banelingham  ; and  both  these  manors  passed  by  marriage,  (as  stated  in 
the  account  of  Ertindon),19  to  Robert  de  Mankesey,  or  de  Gatton; 
who,  in  1235  (19th  Henry  III.),  held  this  manor  of  the  king,  in  chief, 
(it  being  then  valued  at  10Z.  per  annum),  “per  Serjantiam  Mares- 
calli  duodecim  puellarum^  quae  sequuntur  curiam  Domini  Regis.”20 
His  son,  Hamo  de  Gatton,  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
by  the  same  service  as  his  father  had  done;  but  in  his  grant,  the 
females  whom  the  tenant  was  to  provide  when  the  king  became 
resident  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  are  styled  meretrices  instead  of  puellce .2I 

From  the  Gattons  this  inheritance  passed  in  marriage  to  the  North- 
wodes ; and  from  them,  in  a similar  manner,  to  the  Westons,  of  Albury. 
John  Weston  died  in  1441,  leaving  three  daughters,  co-heirs,  among 

19  See  volume  i.  of  this  work,  p.  401. 

20  Vide  Blount’s  Tenures,  p.  80;  and  Placet.  Coron.  Surr.  19  Hen.  III.,  and  47 
Hen.  III.,  rot.  32,  dors. 

21  Id.  p.  82  ; and  Placet.  Coron.  7 Edw.  I. — The  question  as  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  words  Puellce , Meretrices,  Lotrices,  &c.,  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  account 
of  Guildford,  in  our  first  volume,  pp.  300,  301 ; to  which  the  reader  will  refer.  In  the 
Escheats  of  the  29th  Edw.  I.,  n.  58,  they  are  called  “ common  women .”  See  Manning, 
Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  616.  And  again,  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer, as  cited  by  Spelman 
in  his  Glossary,  under  the  word  Marescallus,  is  this  passage  ; — “ Et  si  soloit  estre  que  le 
Maresscall  devoit  avoir  douze  Damoisellez  a la  Court  de  Roy,  qui  devoient  faire  seirement 
a son  Bacheler,  qu’elles  ne  sauveroient  aultres  putains  a la  Court  qu'elles  mesmes , ne  Ribaudes 
sans  avowerie  de  assre,  ne  laron  ne  mesel  quelles  ne  le  monsteront  au  Maresscal ; et  il 
doit  pourvoir  la  Court  de  tout.” — Glossarium  Arch.  p.  404. 
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whom  his  estates  were  divided.  Shortly  afterwards,  Cattshall  was 
transferred,  by  sale,  to  the  family  of  Wintershull ; and  in  1565,  it  was 
sold  by  John  Wintershull,  esq.,  to  Sir  Wm.  More,  knt.,  of  Loseley ; 
whose  descendant,  James  More  Molyneux,  esq.,  disposed  both  of  the 
estate  and  manor,  in  1836,  to  George  Marshall,  esq.  By  the  purchase 
of  an  adjoining  farm,  this  gentleman  became  the  possessor  of  nearly 
the  whole  tithing.  He  is,  also,  the  owner  of  Broadwater  and  several 
farms  in  Godaiming  parish ; as  well  as  of  many  houses  in  and  around 
the  town.  Both  a court-leet  and  a court-baron  are  attached  to  this 
manor. 

Near  the  little  straggling  hamlet  of  Cattshall  is  the  old  manor- 
house  ; but  the  adjacent  stone  walls,  barns,  and  outhouses,  have  far 
more  the  aspect  of  remote  age  than  the  present  dwelling,  which  is  of 
brick  and  tile,  but  substantially  constructed.  The  old  walls  are 
strongly  built,  and  apparently  coeval  with  the  remains  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  the  back ; the  general  arrangement  having  the  character  of 
an  ancient  grange.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  extremely  pleasant ; 
the  view  to  the  north  assuming  the  appearance  of  an  expansive  basin 
bountifully  supplied  with  gushing  springs ; whilst  on  the  south  and 
south-west,  the  ground  rising  suddenly  from  the  house,  spreads  around 
in  graceful  undulations. 

Eashing  is  a tithing  in  the  parish  of  Godaiming ; and  the  hamlet 
to  which  it  gives  name  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  westward  of 
the  town.  “ This  is  probably  the  Esc-ing  mentioned  in  King  Alfred’s 
will,  which  he  gave,  with  other  estates  in  this  county  and  in  Sussex, 
to  his  nephew  iEthelm.  If  so,  it  undoubtedly  derived  its  name  from 
the  quantity  of  Ash 88  which  grew  on  its  declivities,  overlooking  the 
adjoining  meadows.”83  Here  was  formerly  a capital  messuage  called 
Jordan’s,  which  subsequently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Tichbourn ; 
and  in  1729,  it  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Joseph  Tichbourn,  bart.,  to 
Ezra  Gill,  esq.,  who  erected  a commodious  mansion  near  the  site  of 
the  old  house.  He  died  in  May,  1736,  shortly  after  the  building  was 
completed,  when  it  became  the  property  of  his  eldest  son,  Wm.  Gill, 
esq.  He  died  in  1813,  leaving  the  estate  to  his  brother,  Henry  Streater 
Gill,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  married  James  Henry  Frankland,  esq., 
and  is  now  owner. — Eashing  House  is  situated  on  a commanding 
brow  overlooking  the  hamlet  and  beautiful  valley  of  Eashing;84  with 

22  “iEsc,  Saxon,  an  Ash, — Ing,  a Meadow.”  23  Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 

24  The  river  Wey  is  very  prolific  of  fish,  and  the  pike  grow  to  a large  size.  Some 
years  ago  a Pike  was  seen,  and  shot  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  on  Mr.  Frankland’s 
demesne,  which  was  three  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  twenty -four  lbs.  in  weight.  It 
had  probably  been  much  heavier,  as  it  was  blind,  and  not  any  vestige  of  food  was 
remaining  in  the  stomach.  It  was  stuffed,  and  is  now  preserved  in  a glass  case  in  the 
billiard-room  at  Eashing  house. 
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Peper-harow  park  and  the  wild  heaths  adjoining,  in  the  distance.  The 
grounds,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  also  command  some  pleasing 
views.  The  mansion  is  occupied  by  Henry  Thorold,  esq. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  tithing,  about  one  mile  from  Godaiming, 
is  Busbridge,  the  property  and  sweetly-situated  seat  of  Francis  Boyle 
Shannon  Wilder,  esq. — This  estate,  anciently  called  Bushbridge , gave 
name  to  a family,  one  of  whom,  James  de  Bushbridge,  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  sold  it  to  John  Eliot,  of  God- 
aiming; whose  son,  Laurence  Eliot,  appears  to  have  settled  here. 
That  gentleman  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  memorable 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  whence  he  returned  to  England  in 
November,  1580.  He  died  on  November  7th,  1582,  seised  of  this 
property,  which  devolved  on  Laurence,  his  eldest  son ; whose  decease 
occurred  in  September,  1619.  William,  his  successor,  was  knighted 
by  James  the  First,  in  1620.  He  had  three  wives,  of  whom  Judith, 
daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Garton,  knt.,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Goring,  knt.,  died  in  child-bed,  each  of  her  first  child : it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  mother  of  Sir  William  had  also  died  in  child-bed.  Joan, 
his  third  wife,  a daughter  of  Sir  Paul  D’Ewes,  knt.,  was  more  fortunate, 
and  gave  birth  to  twelve  sons  and  four  daughters.  Sir  William  died 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  on  December  7th,  1650,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name;  who,  in  June  1681,  was  knighted 
by  Charles  the  Second,  at  Hampton-court,  on  the  presentation  of  an 
address  to  the  king  (which  he  had  been  zealous  to  promote),  from  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Surrey,  on  his  declaration  to  maintain  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  those  who  had  endeavoured  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  in  the  parliament  he  had  recently  dis- 
solved at  Oxford.  He  died  on  November  28th,  1697,  aged  seventy- 
four  ; and  William,  his  heir,  having  died  unmarried,  after  falling  from 
his  horse,  in  a fit  of  apoplexy,  in  1708,  this  property  devolved  on 
Laurence,  his  second  son;  by  whom,  in  1710,  it  was  sold  to  John 
Walter,  esq.  (of  the  island  of  Barbadoes),  together  with  other  estates 
of  the  Eliots  at  Hambledon.  Mr.  Walter  was  chosen  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey  in  1719,  and  again  in  1722.  He  died  in  May,  1736 ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  his  son  Abel  sold  Busbridge  to  James 
Dolliffe,  esq.;  whose  father.  Sir  James  Dolliffe,  was  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  London,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  South-sea  company. 

Mr.  Dolliffe  married  Ann,  a daughter  of  Sir  James  Bateman,  (lord- 
mayor  of  London  in  1717);  and  dying  in  May,  1747,  he  bequeathed 
this  estate  to  his  widow,  by  whom,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  sold 
to  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  appointed 
joint-solicitor  to  the  Treasury  in  1756.  He  had  been  elected  M.P.  for 
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Iiaslemere  in  1754  ;25  and  was  again  chosen  in  1761.  He  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  an  archaeologist,  and  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  national  records.26  Mr.  Webb  was  twice  married:  his 
first  wife,  Susanna, daughter  of  Benj.  Lodington,  esq.,  consul  at  Tripoli, 
was  an  excellent  Grecian  scholar  :27  his  second  wife,  Rhoda,  daughter 
of  James  Cotes,  esq.,  whom  he  had  married  when  totally  blind,  and 
who  was  much  younger  than  himself,  obtained  so  much  influence  over 
him,  that  at  his  decease,  in  June  1770,  he  bequeathed  to  her  every 
thing  he  possessed,  to  the  utter  prejudice  of  his  rightful  heirs.  In 
September,  1771,  his  widow  was  married  to  a young  man  of  Farnham, 
named  Edw.  Bever,  through  whose  spendthrift  extravagance  the  whole 
personal  property  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  hammer.  Mrs.  Bever, 
in  1775,  sold  Busbridge  to  Sir  Robert  Barker,  knt.,  a military  officer, 
who  had  served  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  commandant  of  the 
artillery  at  the  capture  of  Manilla,  in  October,  1762.  He  was  created 
a baronet  in  March,  1781,  but  continued  to  reside  here  until  his 
decease  in  September,  1789.  His  property  became  the  subject  of  a 
suit  in  Chancery ; and  in  December,  1791,  this  estate  was  sold  under 
a decree  of  that  court,  to  Nathaniel  Webb,  esq. ; who  re-sold  it  to 
Henry  Hare  Townsend,  esq.,28  (a  son  of  the  celebrated  Alderman 
Townsend),  by  whom,  in  1823,  it  was  transferred,  by  sale,  to  Robert 
Monro,  esq. ; and  again,  by  him,  in  1837,  to  its  present  owner. 

Busbridge-Hall  is  seated  in  a finely-wooded  dell  at  the  head  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  apparently  terminated  by  a long  rustic  bridge 
of  wood,  under  which  its  surplus  waters  drain  off  into  the  lower  ponds. 
Originally  built  by  Sir  William  Eliot,  who  was  a Justice  of  the  peace 

25  This  election  was  strongly  contested,  and  was  long  remembered  by  a humourous 
satirical  ballad,  intituled  “ The  Cow  of  Haslemere,”  attributed  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford, 
and  printed  in  folio,  in  the  above  year. 

26  A detailed  account  of  Mr.  Webb’s  antiquarian  and  legal  publications  is  given  in 
Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  620,  note  °. 

27  That  lady  died  at  Bath,  in  March,  1756,  and  was,  at  her  own  desire,  interred  with 
two  of  her  children,  in  a large  cave  in  the  grounds  at  Busbridge,  which  was  excavated  for 
that  purpose  by  a party  of  soldiers  then  quartered  at  Guildford.  At  a subsequent  period, 
Sir  Robert  Barker  caused  their  remains  to  be  exhumed  from  the  cave,  and  re-interred  in 
Godaiming  church ; where  a handsome  mural  tablet  was  erected  to  her  memory  by  her 
son,  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq. 

28  The  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend,  A.M.,  who  was  author  of  a small  volume, 
intituled  “The  Weaver’s  Boy,  and  other  Poems,”  was  born  at  Busbridge;  where  his  early 
life  from  youth  to  manhood  was  chiefly  passed.  He  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
gained  the  Chancellor’s  gold  medal  for  a Prize  poem.  After  his  father’s  decease,  he 
purchased  Baynards,  near  Cranley,  (now  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow’s),  and  expended  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  in  repairs  and  improvements.  Yet  after  a short  residence 
there,  he  sold  the  estate,  and  went  to  reside  in  Westmoreland,  near  his  friend  Southey, 
the  late  poet-laureate,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  very  intimate  terms. — Among  his 
poems  is  a descriptive  ode  on  the  wide-circling  prospects  from  Hydon  Hill. 
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for  Surrey  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  this  mansion  was 
enlarged  by  Sir  Robert  Barker ; and  great  improvements,  both  in  the 
house  and  grounds,  have  been  made  by  the  present  proprietor.  The 
house  is  a handsome  building,  of  uniform  elevation,  and  stuccoed  in 
imitation  of  stone.  It  comprises  an  elegantly-furnished  suite  of 
apartments,  consisting  of  a vestibule  and  hall,  a breakfast  room,  a 
dining  room  (including  a recess,  ornamented  by  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  a drawing  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
enriched  with  painting  by  a German  artist : this  apartment  communi- 
cates with  a boudoir,  opening  to  an  extensive  conservatory.  Here, 
also,  is  a very  handsome  music-room  and  library,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  twenty  Ionic  pilasters,  with  recesses  for  book -cases  between 
them,  and  the  ceiling  painted.  In  the  principal  apartments  are  orna- 
mental marble  chimney-pieces,  which  formerly  were  in  one  of  the 
palaces  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  together  with  many  good  pictures. 
The  pleasure  grounds  and  park  include  a great  variety  of  beautiful 
scenery,  diversified  by  surrounding  hills,  sheets  of  water,  noble  trees, 
and  flourishing  plantations.  The  beech,  fir,  and  chestnut  trees,  are 
remarkably  fine.  A neat  entrance-lodge  to  the  grounds,  in  the  Swiss 
style,  has  been  recently  built  at  the  hamlet  of  Crownpits.29 

In  the  Old  Minster  Field , near  Busbridge,  was  formerly  a parochial 
chapel  and  burying-ground,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
was  granted  to  Laurence  Eliot,  to  hold  during  pleasure,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  “ a chapel  in  Godelmyng,  called  Old  Mynster ,”  &c. ; but  no 
remains  are  extant. 

On  the  east  of  Busbridge  is  Munsted  Heath , which,  with  a portion 
of  Hydon  (or  High-down)  Heath  adjoining,  southward,  was  anciently 
inclosed  as  a Park,  whilst  the  manor  of  Godaiming  belonged  to  our 
sovereigns ; but  how  long  it  remained  in  that  state  after  the  bishops 
of  Sarum  became  owners,  is  unknown.  Among  the  large  farms 
around  the  heath  is  Burg-gate ,30  which,  Mr.  Manning  suggests,  might 
have  been  so  denominated  from  its  having  formed  the  entrance,  in 
that  direction,  to  the  royal  park  and  demesne  of  Godaiming. — Hydon! s 
Ball  is  a conical  elevation  forming  the  highest  point  of  a little  range 
of  hills  overlooking  the  wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  likewise 

29  In  August,  1837,  a Tike  was  shot  in  one  of  the  ponds  at  Busbridge,  which  had  been 
partly  choked  by  its  own  voracious  attempt  to  swallow  a carp  of  seven  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
which  was  in  part  digested.  Its  length  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  was  four  feet  and  a 
half,  and  its  girth  two  feet  one  inch ; with  the  carp,  it  weighed  thirty-seven  and  a half 
lbs.  When  stuffed,  it  shrunk  in  length,  but  still  measures  three  feet  nine  inches  to  the 
fork  of  the  tail,  in  the  glass  case  in  which  it  is  kept  at  Busbridge  hall. 

30  May  not  this  appellation  have  given  name  to  the  Bar- gate,  or  Bur-g ate  stone,  so 
largely  diffused  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 
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commanding  extensive  prospects  in  other  directions.  There  is  an  old 
quatrain  respecting  it,  which  runs  thus : — 

On  Hy  don’s  top  there  is  a cup, 

And  in  that  cup  there  is  a drop  : 

Take  up  the  cup  and  drink  the  drop. 

And  place  the  cup  on  Hydon’s  top. 

Ferncomb,  or  Farncomb , (as  generally  pronounced),  is  a hamlet  and 
tithing  in  Godaiming,  which  formed  a separate  manor  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  survey,  and  had,  doubtless,  its  name  from  the  large 
growth  of  fern  on  the  adjacent  waste.  It  was  then  held  by  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux,  whose  estates  being  forfeited,  it  remained  among  the  crown 
lands  until  Henry  the  Second  gave  it,  with  Godaiming,  to  the  bishop 
of  Sarum.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  manor  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Ashurst;  by  one  of  whom  it  was  sold,  in  1508,  to  John 
Skinner.  Having  repeatedly  changed  owners,  it  was  purchased  in 
1680,  by  Ann,  widow  of  Roger  Duncomb,  of  Shalford,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  her  grand-daughter,  Mary  Duncomb,  with  limitation  to  her 
female  issue.  The  property  thus  became  divided  between  her  de- 
scendants; by  whom,  or  their  trustees,  the  manor  was  sold  in  1733,  to 
Henry  Page.  He  died  in  1761,  having  given  this  estate  to  his  widow 
for  her  life ; with  remainder  to  John  Skeete,  of  Effingham,  among 
whose  family  it  was  again  divided.  The  manor,  with  an  attached 
farm,  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sandon  Robinson,  and  others. 

A small  district  Church , from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect, 
Spring  Gardens,  London,  is  now  (Sept.  1846)  building  at  Ferncomb : 
the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  14th  of  May  last,  by  J.  M.  Molyneux, 
esq.,  of  Loseley,  who  gave  the  site  for  its  erection.  It  will  consist  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  (the  former,  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  latter 
thirty  feet),  designed  in  the  early  style  of  pointed  architecture,  and 
constructed  of  Bargate-stone  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  roof,  at  the  west  end,  will  be  a bell-tower  of  wood,  with  a shingled 
spire : there  is,  also,  to  be  a wooden  porch  at  the  south-west  entrance. 
The  church  will  contain  nearly  360  sittings;  the  greater  part 'to  be 
free.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  edifice,  including  an  endowment  of 
10007.  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  a small  repairing  fund,  &c.,  is 
about  26007. : towards  which,  a grant  of  1507.  from  the  Incorporated 
Church-building  Society,  of  5007.  from  the  Diocesan  Society,  and 
14807,  from  private  subscriptions,  have  been  already  obtained.  The 
district  will  include  the  hamlets  of  Ferncomb,  Binscomb,  Mead-row, 
and  Cattshall ; all  which  are  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles 
from  the  parish  church.  It  is  to  be  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John 
the  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 
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Hertmore,  or  Hertmere , an  extensive  hamlet  and  tithing  on  the 
north-western  border  of  Godaiming,  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
book,  as  a separate  manor,  among  the  lands  of  Walter  Fitz-Other; 
and  the  superiority  was  long  possessed  by  his  descendants,  who  assumed 
the  surname  de  Windsor . In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  or 
Richard  the  First,  William  de  Windsor  granted  this  manor  to  Thomas 
de  Hertmere ; by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Newark,  in  this  county,  who  held  the  estate  under  the  family  of  de 
Windsor,  until  the  suppression  of  the  priory.  It  is  said  that  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  wishing  to  obtain  possession  of  Stanwell,  in 
Middlesex,  the  family  seat  of  Andrews,  lord  Windsor,  obliged  him  to 
exchange  it  for  the  manor  of  Hertmere  and  other  estates  in  Surrey. 
That  nobleman,  or  one  of  his  immediate  descendants,  conveyed  this 
manor  to  Eustace  More,  of  Larden,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  The 
superiority  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  vested  in  the  crown  ; for 
James  the  First,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  in  consideration  of 
337.  9s.  8 d.  paid  by  Sir  Edward  More,  knt.,  granted  to  him  and 
Anthony  Gooch,  gent.,  the  manor  of  Hertmere,  to  hold  to  them,  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  in  chief,  by  the  service  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a knight’s  fee,  and  9s.  7 d.  annual  rent.  About  1655,  the  manor 
was  sold  to  the  family  of  Bennet,  of  Beechampton,  Bucks ; and  at 
length,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Simon  Bennet,  esq.,  who  had 
three  daughters ; one  of  whom  conveyed  this  estate,  by  marriage,  to 
James,  4th  earl  of  Salisbury ; whose  great-grandson  sold  it,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  to  John  Richardson,  esq. ; who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Aldborough  Richardson,  esq. 

In  the  tithing  of  Labourne  is  an  estate  called  Enton , or  Enyton , 
which  belonged  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  family  of 
Duncomb;  and  in  1725,  was  sold  to  John  March.  It  descended  to 
his  grandson,  of  the  same  name ; whose  daughter  and  heiress  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Frederick  Winkworth.  On  his  decease  in  1838,  it 
became  the  property  of  his  grandson,  John  Sparkes,  esq.,  of  Gosden 
in  Bramley,  in  this  county. — The  house  belonging  to  it  is  the  manor- 
house  of  the  manor  of  Godaiming,  and  in  all  proceedings  of  the 
manorial  courts  is  designated  “ Godaiming  Enyton.” 

Chapel  Field , in  this  tithing,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
chapel-of-ease,  mentioned  in  the  Register  of  John  de  Pontissara, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  but  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 

Shackleford  Tithing  is  situated  on  the  north-west  border  of  the 
parish.  In  the  hamlet  was  formerly  a mansion  called  Hall-Place, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  belonged  to  William  de 
Shackleford  ; who  left  the  inheritance  to  his  two  daughters.  It  was 
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afterwards  the  property  and  residence  of  Richard  Wyat,  esq.,  the 
founder  of  an  almshouse  at  Godaiming,  who  died  in  1619.  About 
the  year  1748  it  passed,  by  sale,  from  the  Wyat  family  to  Edward 
Garth waite,  esq.,  who  erected  a new  mansion,  which,  in  1781,  he 
sold  with  about  ninety  acres  of  land,  to  Charles  Goreing,  esq. ; by 
whom  it  was  re-sold,  in  1787,  to  John  Richardson,  esq. ; and  by  him, 
in  the  following  year,  to  Richard  Sumner,  esq.  In  1797,  it  was  pur- 
chased of  that  gentleman  by  George,  4th  viscount  Midleton,  who  took 
down  the  house,  and  added  the  land  to  his  demesne  of  Peper-harow. 

Several  Cinerary  Urns  were  found  in  the 
year  1843,  by  a labourer,  in  digging  for 
rabbits  on  Mr.  Roker’s  farm  at  Shackleford. 

They  were  embedded  in  the  natural  soil,  a 
very  light  sterile  sand,  about  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  were  all,  more  or  less,  frac- 
tured in  taking  them  up.  They  are  of  the 
common  dark-coloured  pottery  which  was  in 
use  among  the  Romanized  Britons ; and  in 
shape  and  size,  they  differ  very  slightly  from  each  other.  The  height  of 
the  tallest  is  eight  inches  and  a half ; but  the  general  height  is  scarcely 
seven  inches  : the  exterior  mouldings  and  markings  are  varied.  The 
urn  represented  by  the  annexed  wood-cut  was  presented  to  Lord 
Albert  Conyngham  by  Henry  L.  Long,  esq.,  of  Hampton-Lodge,  who 
has  three  others  in  his  own  possession ; and  one  or  two  were  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Roker.  It  is  said  that  nothing  will  grow  on  the  spot 
where  these  urns  were  deposited  ; possibly  from  some  undiscovered 
remains  being  yet  underneath.  In  the  Holt  forest  are  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  Pottery,  where  similar  urns  have  been  found ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  described  were  manufactured  there. — A 
Spear-liead , of  flint,  neatly  shaped,  has  also  been  dug  up  on  the  Pease- 
marsh,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Richard  Whitbourn,  of  Godaiming. 

The  Manor  of  Tuesley , which  was  held  of  William  the  First  by 
Ranulf  Flambard,  doubtless  reverted  to  the  crown  on  his  death  in 
1128.  It  was  included  with  Godaiming  in  the  grant  of  Henry  the 
Second  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum ; and,  together  with  that  manor,  was 
sold  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  George  More,  of  Loseley. 

The  Bargate  stone,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  of  excellent  quality  for 
building  purposes,  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Godaiming.  St.  Nicholas’s 
church  at  Guildford,  and  its  vicarage-house,  were  principally  con- 
structed of  this  material ; and  there  are  six  stone-pits  now  open,  the 
principal  of  which  belong  to  Mr.  Peacock.  This  stone  is  now  in 
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great  demand  for  building  the  new  churches  at  Wey bridge,  Shalford, 
and  Ferncomb  ; and  for  enlarging  that  at  Hambledon. 

The  scenery  around  Godaiming  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  very 
various.  The  hills  surrounding  the  town  command  extensive  and  rich 
views,  as  well  of  the  intervening  vallies  as  over  a wide  expanse  of 
distant  country.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  about  midway  on  the 
road  between  Godaiming  and  Hertmore,  the  prospect  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  any  in  Surrey. 

HAMBLEDON. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Godaiming ; on  the  east,  by 
Hascomb ; on  the  south,  by  Dunsfold  and  Chiddingfold ; and  on  the 
west,  by  Witley.  The  soil,  in  the  northern  part,  consists  of  sand : in 
the  lower  part,  of  clay.  Mr.  Manning  mentions  a small  mead,  which 
was  regarded  as  a mere  swamp,  of  no  value,  until  it  was  found  that  it 
produced  cranberries,  which  have  been  sold  for  37.  a year. 

The  manor  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book : — 

“ Ranulph  holds  Hameledone  of  Edward  (of  Sarisberie).1  Azor  held  it  of  King 
Edward  ; and  it  was  then  assessed  at  5 hides  : now,  at  3 hides.  The  arable  land  amounts 
to  4 carucates.  Two  carucates  are  in  the  demesne  ; and  there  are  eight  villains,  and  one 
cottar,  with  5 carucates.  There  are  thirteen  bondmen  ; and  one  mill,  at  30  pence ; and 
3 acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields  30  swine.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  valued  at 
100  shillings.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Richard  de  Hameledon  held  one 
knight’s  fee  in  Hameledon  of  the  Honour  of  Sarum ; that  is,  of  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  as  appears  from  the  Testa  de  Nevitt.  The  estate 
continued  to  belong  to  the  same  family  until  Matilda  de  Hamildon, 
who  died  in  1410,  conveyed  it,  by  marriage,  to  Thomas  at  Hull. 
About  1562,  John  Hull,  gent.,  was  lord  of  the  manor ; and  by  him, 
or,  more  probably,  another  of  his  name  and  family,  it  was  alienated  to 
Laurence  Eliot,  esq.,  of  Busbridge,  who  held  a manorial  court  here 
in  1614.  The  property  descended  to  William  Eliot,  esq.,  who  died, 
without  issue,  in  1707  ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Laurence, 
who,  in  1710,  sold  Hambledon,  together  with  his  estate  at  Busbridge, 
to  John  Walter,  esq. ; whose  son  and  heir,  Abel  Walter,  about  1737, 
transferred  this  estate,  by  sale,  to  Hitch  Young,  esq.  On  his  death, 
in  1759,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  grand-nephew,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Bouverie,  afterwards  earl  of  Radnor,  who  died  on  January  28th, 

1 Edward  of  Salisbury  was  a younger  son  of  Walter  d’  Evereux,  earl  of  Rosmar,  in 
Normandy ; to  whom  the  Conqueror  gave  the  lordships  of  Sarisberie  and  Ambresberie. 
He  was  born  after  his  father’s  arrival  in  England ; and  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  he  was 
sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  possessor  of  forty-eight  lordships  in  different  counties ; three 
of  which  were  in  Surrey.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Brenneville,  in  Normandy,  fought  in 
the  20th  of  Henry  the  First,  he  was  standard-bearer  to  the  king ; and  greatly  contributed 
to  the  victory.  He  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Longesp&es,  earls  of  Salisbury. 
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1776;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jacob,  lord  Radnor,  in  1800,  sold 
the  manor  and  several  farms  to  Henry  Hare  Townsend,  esq.,  of  Bus- 
bridge  ; who  re-sold  them  to  Thomas  Mellersh,  esq.,  of  Godaiming. 

Advowson , &c. — The  living  of  Hambledon  is  a rectory ; and  the 
patronage  was  always  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  until  retained 
by  Laurence  Eliot,  when  he  sold  the  manor  to  Mr.  Walter.  The 
advowson  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Francis  Eliot,  an 
attorney,  at  Godaiming ; but  was  repurchased  by  the  above  earl  of 
Radnor,  on  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  manor ; and  the  patronage 
is  still  in  his  family.  In  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  the  rectory, 
which  is  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  was  valued  at  100  shillings;  and  in 
the  King’s  books,  at  61.  7 s.  11  d. ; paying  5s.  Id.  for  procurations  and 
synodals. — The  Registers  commence  in  1617,  and  are  nearly  perfect. 

Rectors  of  Hambledon  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Edward  Cooper.  Instituted  in  October,  1790:  died  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1810. 

Hon.  Frederick  Pleydell  Bouverie.  Instituted  in  1810: 
resigned  in  March,  1823. 

William  Arundel  Bouverie,  B.D.  Instituted  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1823. 

Edward  Bullock,  A.M.  Instituted  October  29th,  1833. 

The  Church , which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  situated  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  village,  is  now  undergoing  repair  and 
enlargement  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bullock,  the  present  rector.  A 
considerable  part  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  work  in  progress  is 
almost  tantamount  to  the  erection  of  a new  church.  The  old  fabric 
consisted  of  a nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a pointed  arch ; with  a 
small  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  a low  wooden  tower  and  spire 
rising  from  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  ancient  font  is  of  Sussex  marble, 
neatly  sculptured. 

On  a grave-slab  in  the  chancel  are  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman, 
with  three  children  beneath,  and  this  inscription :- — 

mt  facet  Soifes  ^ull,  quo’U’m  ©Vs  tie  l|amultion,  qut  oimt  fottj°  Hie 

©ctofcr’  anno  ©’nt  mtll’mo  cccc°Ixxxtx°,  et  &Ucta  uxor  ejus  qut  obttt Ute 

me’s anno  ©’nt  mtU’mo  ccct0 quorum  a’t’bus  p’pictetur  ©eus.  2lmen. 

Here  was  formerly  another  old  inscription,  on  brass,  (now  lost), 
which  is  recorded  in  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  as  follows : — 

Tkit  facet  3Rtc’us  ©olpns  et  Soffna  uxor  ef’  co’sanguinea  l|ugonts  ©alemer 
mtltf  et  fate  arme  p’ttnent  p’fate  gen’ose,  qut  quttfm  Btc’tms  ofcut  quinto  Ute 
©ctobri’  anno  ©’nt  mill’io  cccc°lxxxb°  q’ru  a’t’ab’  p’ptctetr  ©eus. 

In  the  church-yard  are  two  large  and  ancient  yews ; the  bole  of  one 
of  which  is  eighteen  feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  manor-house,  now  a farm-house,  stands  on  the  hill  adjoining 
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the  church.  Both  a court-leet  and  a court-baron  belong  to  this  manor.8 
In  this  parish  is  a Union  Workhouse,  substantially  built,  of  brick,  for 
sixteen  parishes,  namely, — Alfold,  Bramley,  Chiddingfold,  Cranley, 
Dunsfold,  Elstead,  Ewhurst,  Hambledon,  Hascomb,  Haslemere,  Peper- 
harow,  Shalford,  St.  Martha,  Thursley,  Witley,  and  Wonersh : there 
are  eighteen  guardians. — The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
of  a very  romantic  character : but  is  seldom  noticed  by  the  traveller, 
in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of  Hambledon  from  any  turnpike 
or  high-road. 

COMPTON. 

The  village  of  Compton  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  great  chalk- 
ridge  between  Guildford  and  Farnham ; and  the  parish  extends  over 
the  top  of  the  hill,  adjoining  Worplesdon  on  the  north,  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Guildford,  on  the  east,  Godaiming  on  the  south,  and  Wanborough  and 
Puttenham  on  the  west.  The  soil  consists  of  chalk  and  sand,  with 
some  clay. — This  place  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book: — 

“ In  Godelminge  Hundred,  Walter  Fitz-Other  holds  Contone , which  Brixi  held  of  King 
Edward.  It  was  then  assessed  at  14  hides  : now  at  11  hides.  The  arable  land  amounts 
to  10  carucates.  There  are  3 carucates  in  demesne ; and  twenty -one  villains,  and  eight 
cottars,  with  6 carucates.  There  are  seven  bondmen ; and  7 acres  of  meadow.  There 
is  a Church.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  was  valued  at  8 pounds ; afterwards,  at  6 
pounds ; and  at  present,  at  9 pounds.” 

Walter,  the  tenant,  in  capite , of  this  manor  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  survey,  was  the  son  of  Otho,  a Florentine,  who  settled  in 
Normandy,  and  thence  removed  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ; and  being  governor  of  Windsor  castle,  he,  or  one  of 
his  descendants  who  held  the  same  office,  assumed  the  name  of  de 
Windsor,  by  which  his  family  was  afterwards  designated.  Windsor 
was  reckoned  the  head  of  a feudal  Barony  or  Honour,  vested  in  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Fitz-Other;  and  Compton  and  other  manors 
being  granted  to  sub-tenants,  were  held  of  the  Honour  of  Windsor, 
afterwards  styled  the  Honour  of  Stanwell,  from  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  family  at  Stanwell,  in  Middlesex.  Compton  seems 
to  have  been  alienated  in  this  manner  at  an  early  period ; for  in  the 
Testa  de  Nevill , it  is  recorded  that  Hugo  de  Polstede,  John  de  Gates- 
den,  and  Gregory  de  la  Dune,  each  held  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Comp- 
ton of  the  barony  of  William  de  Wyndesore. 

1 In  the  7th  of  Edward  the  First,  Robert,  parson  of  the  church  of  Hameldon , and 
Simon  de  Gambrigg,  parson  of  the  church  of  Wyitok,  were  summoned  under  a writ  of 
Quo  Warranto  to  appear  before  John  de  Reygate  and  his  associates,  justices-itinerant, 
and  shew  by  what  right  they  claimed  to  have  view  of  frank-pledge,  and  assize  of  bread 
and  beer  in  their  respective  parishes.  After  being  twice  summoned,  as  testified  by  the 
sheriff,  and  the  parties  not  appearing,  it  was  adjudged  that  by  such  default,  the  king 
should  recover  his  seisin,  and  the  said  Simon,  &c.,  be  at  the  king’s  mercy. 
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The  parish  now  contains  the  manors  of  Compton- Westbury,  Compton - 
Eastbury , Polsted,  Field-Place , and  Down.  All  these  manors,  except 
Polsted  and  Down,  appear  to  have  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  to  Henry  de  Guldeford,  or  Guildford ; who,  having  given 
what  was  afterwards  called  Compton-Westbury,  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Dureford  (in  Hampshire),  died,  in  the  6th  of  Edward  the 
Second,  seised  of  the  remainder  of  Compton,  the  advowson  of  the 
church,  and  a tenement  called  la  Feld  {the  Field),  which  he  had  held 
of  Sir  Richard  de  Windsor,  as  of  his  manor  of  Stan  well,  by  the  service 
of  castle-guard  at  Windsor. 

The  Manor  of  Westbury,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of 
Dureford,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  granted  by 
him,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  reign,  to  William  Fitz-Williams,  earl  of 
Southampton,  lord  privy-seal ; who,  two  years  after,  transferred  it  to 
trustees  for  sale.  It  was  subsequently  disposed  of  to  Sir  Christopher 
More,  of  Loseley;  from  whom  it  descended  to  James  More  Molyneux, 
esq.,  the  present  proprietor  of  that  estate ; who  sold  the  manor-house, 
and  a small  part  of  the  property  adjoining,  to  George  Best,  esq.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  a magistrate,  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  this 
county. 

The  Manor  of  Eastbury. — In  the  6th  of  Edward  the  Second  this 
manor  belonged  to  Sir  William  Paynell,  who  held  it  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Windsor.  Subsequently,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Brocas ; from  which  it  passed,  after  the  death  of  Benedict  Brocas,  in 
1488,  to  the  descendants  of  his  daughter  Ann,  by  her  second  husband, 
William  Rose  thorn.  At  length,  it  devolved  on  John  Lusher,  who  was 
lord  of  the  manor  in  1593  ; and  after  several  transfers,  the  estate  was 
purchased,  about  1667,  by  Edward  Fulham,  D.D.;  whose  family  became 
extinct  on  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Fulham,  unmarried,  in 
June,  1832,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.1  The  estate  was 
next  purchased  by  Chas.  Devon,  esq.,  who  retained  it  but  a few  years  ; 
after  which  it  was  divided,  and  a part  sold  to  George  Smallpeice,  esq., 
of  Field-Place ; and  another  part  to  the  owner  of  Loseley.  The 
manor  and  manor-house  of  Eastbury,  and  the  remaining  property, 
was  purchased  by  George  Best,  esq.,  who  now  resides  there.  Eastbury 
House  bears  the  date  1671 ; but  an  addition,  in  plain  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Fulham,  some  years  prior  to  his 
decease,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Jeffry  Wyat.  All  the  old  part  has  since 

1 The  Rev.  Edw.  Fulham  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  from 
1777  to  1832.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1777,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  property, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  the  manor-house  at  Eastbury,  until  his  own  decease  as  above. 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  under  the  pew  belonging  to  the  manor,  in  the  south 
aisle  of  Compton  church. 
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been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ; and  other  additions,  as  well  as  altera- 
tions in  the  grounds  and  gardens,  have  been  made  by  the  present 
proprietor. 

Down-Place. — The  manorial  estate  of  Down,  on  the  north  side  of 
Guildford  down,  within  the  manor  and  tithing  of  Eastbury,  doubtless 
corresponds  with  the  half  of  a knight’s  fee  before  stated  to  have  been 
anciently  held  by  Gregory  de  la  Dune.  It  belonged,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Fitz- Williams,  earl  of  Southampton,  who  died 
in  1542,  having  settled  this  estate,  in  reversion,  on  his  half-brother. 
Sir  Anthony  Brown ; whose  grandson,  Viscount  Montagu,  sold  it  to 
Richard  Coldham.  His  son  and  heir  re-sold  the  property  to  Gerard 
Gore,  alderman  of  London;  whose  daughter  Sarah  conveyed  it,  in 
marriage,  to  Sir  Edward  Tumour,  attorney-general  to  the  duke  of 
York  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  afterwards  chief-baron 
of  the  Exchequer ; and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
Down-Place  belonged  to  the  late  earl  of  Winterton,  maternally  de- 
scended from  Judge  Tumour.  The  present  earl  sold  this  estate  to 
the  late  James  Mangles,  esq.,  (for  some  years  M.P.  for  Guildford), 
together  with  the  ancient  chapel  of  Wanborough,  in  which,  by  his  own 
desire,  he  was  interred  in  September,  1830.  The  whole  was  settled 
upon  his  widow,  for  her  life  ; but  his  son,  Frederick  Mangles,  esq.,  is 
the  present  occupier  of  Down-Place. 

Polsted. — Hugh  de  Polstede,  before-mentioned,  held  this  estate  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third;  and  in  1260,  he  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Waverley,  in  frank-almoigne,  his  wood  in  Compton,  called  In  wood, 
with  liberty  to  inclose  it.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Wintershull ; and  after  having  been  repeatedly  transferred,  was  pur- 
chased, in  1558,  by  Sir  William  More ; since  which,  it  has  descended 
with  the  Loseley  estate  to  the  present  owner. 

Field-Place . — This  estate,  anciently  held  by  Henry  de  Guldeford, 
lord  of  Compton  under  the  Windsors,  appears  to  have  belonged,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  married 
the  duchess  of  Exeter,  a sister  of  that  prince.  Anne,  lady  Ros,  his 
only  daughter  by  the  duchess,  held  Field-Place,  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  her  son,  Sir  Richard  Manners.  It  was  probably  sold  by 
that  gentleman  to  Thomas  Hall,  who  held  it  in  1546 : his  grand- 
daughter married  Peter  Quynell ; to  whose  descendants  it  belonged  in 
1694.  John  Manship,  gent.,  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1711 ; and  his 
grandson,  John  Manship,  esq.,  sold  it  to  George  Smallpeice,  esq.,  who 
now  resides  there. 

Advowson,  & c. — In  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First,  this  benefice, 
which  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  was  valued  at  twenty-five 
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marks  per  annum,  subject  to  a pension  of  8s.  In  the  King’s  books, 
its  yearly  revenue  is  stated  at  1 51.  4 s.  9 ; paying  9s.  8 \d.  for  pro- 
curations and  synodals.  The  rent-charge,  as  fixed  under  the  recent 
tithe-commutation  act,  and  including  17/.  on  the  glebe,  is  438/.  15s. 
The  number  of  acres  estimated  and  titheable,  is  1 971 . 0 . 8 ; of  which, 
1040 .2.24  are  arable  ; 291 . 1 . 23,  meadow ; 441 . 3 . 15,  woodlands  ; 
commons,  45 . 3 . 5 ; hops,  5 ; orchards  and  gardens,  28 . 0 . 18  ; and 
glebe,  71.3. 35. — The  advowson,  which  was  annexed  to  the  manor 
of  Westbury,  belonged  to  Henry  de  Guldeford  at  his  decease  in  the 
6th  of  Edward  the  Second.  In  the  4th  of  the  next  reign,  it  was 
conveyed  by  John  de  Brudeford  (one  of  Guldeford’s  executors),  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dureford,  near  Petersfield,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  possession  until  the  37th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the 
abbot  transferred  it  to  certain  trustees ; of  whom,  Stephen  Pyte  (the 
surviving  trustee),  devised  it  to  Sir  Christopher  More,  of  Loseley, 
previous  to  the  year  1547.  Robert  More,  the  last  heir-male  of  this 
family,  sold  the  advowson,  in  September,  1686,  to  Edward  Fulham, 
D.D.  (the  then  rector) ; and  his  grandson  conveyed  it  to  Sir  More 
Molyneux ; by  whose  daughter,  Jane,  it  was  demised,  in  1812,  together 
with  the  Loseley  estate,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  J ames  More 
Molyneux,  esq. — The  Registers  commence  in  1639  ; and  are  nearly 
perfect  from  that  date. 

Rectors  of  Compton  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

George  Isaac  Lefroy,  A.M.  Inducted  September  the  12th, 
1777  : died  January  13th,  1806. 

John  Henry  George  Lefroy,  A.M.  Inducted  in  1806 : died 
in  1823. 

George  More  Molyneux.  Instituted  September  11th,  1823. 

Compton  Church  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book ; and  scarcely 
a doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  a considerable  part  of  the  present 
structure  was  standing  when  the  survey  was  made  which  gave  origin 
to  that  record.  The  style  of  ornament  and  architectural  characteristics 
of  the  chancel  end  are,  indeed,  so  very  peculiar,  as  to  excite  an  idea 
of  this  portion  of  the  church  being  actually  of  Saxon  workmanship. 

This  edifice  occupies  an  elevated  site ; and  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles  3 a chancel  and  upper  chapel ; and  a small  tower,  with  a shingled 
spire,  at  the  west  end,  containing  three  bells.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
large  and  newly-built  porch,  opening  by  a pointed  arch  with  bold 
mouldings : the  inner  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a Norman  arch,  en- 
riched with  the  zig-zag  ornament. 

In  the  year  1843,  the  interior  of  this  church  underwent  a complete 
repair,  and  a partial  restoration ; the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the 
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subscriptions  of  parishioners,  and  grants  from  the  Incorporated 
societies.  At  the  same  time,  the  area  was  repewed,  and  substantial 
open  sittings  substituted  for  the  former  pews.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  three  arches,  plainly  labelled,  and  apparently  semi- 
circular, but  they  are,  in  fact,  slightly  intersectional:  these  spring 
from  two  massive  Norman  columns,  and  two  half  columns,  on  each 
side,  each  having  a square  abacus,  and  capitals  variously  sculptured 
with  fluted  and  other  ornaments.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a slightly-pointed  arch  ornamented  with  the  zig-zag  moulding. 
About  midway,  the  chancel  is  again  crossed  by  a low  semi-circular 
arch,  enriched  by  various  mouldings;  the  outermost  displaying  a 
range  of  the  dog’s-tooth  ornament,  and  the  next  a facing  of  small 
semi-circular  arches.  Above  this,  is  a singular  wooden  balustrade, 
ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century,  which  fronts  the  lower  part  of  an 
ancient  chantry-chapel  and  rood-loft,  the  floor  of  which  forms  the 
roof,  or  ceiling  of  the  chancel  itself.8  This  chapel  was  formerly 
approached  by  a separate  external  staircase,  but  the  present  entrance 
is  from  the  interior.  It  has  been  recently  converted  into  a pew  for 
the  Molyneux  family,  of  Loseley  ; and  that  of  the  rector  of  Compton. 
Here  is  a window  of  three  divisions ; and  in  the  south  wall,  are  a 
piscina  and  shelf. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  chancel  forms  a small  square  of  eleven 
feet,  and  has  a groined  roof  of  chalk  supported  by  massive  diagonal 
ribs.  In  the  east  window,  which  is  deeply  splayed  (the  exterior  wall 
being  between  four  and  five  feet  in  thickness),  is  a very  old  and 
curious  representation  of  St.  John  baptizing  Christ,  with  the  Holy 
dove  descending ; and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  distance.  This 
was  placed  here  during  the  late  repairs,  and  although  only  three  feet 
eight  inches  high,  and  one  foot  three  inches  wide,  is  composed  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  pieces  of  coloured  glass.  At  the  bottom  is  this  text : — 
JFor  tfyus  it  bccomctf)  us  to  lulfille  all  rt^tfulnessc. 

In  the  south  wall  is  a plain  piscina  and  adjoining  shelf ; and  there 
is  another  piscina,  more  ornamentally  wrought,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle. 

In  the  tower,  which  opens  to  the  nave  by  a wide  low-pointed  arch, 
is  a small  gallery  for  singers.  The  sepulchral  memorials  are  but  few ; 
the  most  ancient,  probably,  being  a tomb  without  inscription,  under 
the  north  window  of  the  inner  chancel ; in  front  of  which  are  blank 
shields  within  quatrefoils.  In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  are  two  shallow 
recesses,  formed  by  wide  segmental  arches,  underwrought  in  orna- 

2 In  former  times,  16d.  a year  was  charged  on  land  to  support  a rood-light  at  Comp- 
ton.— Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  799. 
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mental  divisions,  with  pendents,  &c. ; but  whether  originally  the 
canopies  of  tombs,  or  employed  in  the  ancient  ceremonies  relating  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  at  Easter,  is  questionable. 

On  a grave-stone  in  the  chancel  are  Brasses  of  a male  and  female, 
(the  former  of  whom  died  in  1508),  with  a supplicatory  inscription,  to 
prap  for  sotolls  of  ®f)omas  ©e’npn  antt  jkargarct  f)ts  tupfc. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a mural  tablet,  ornamented  by  an  urn  with 
enwreathed  flowers,  and  bearing  this  inscription : — 

Erected  1778.  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of  Edward  Fulham,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Windsor,  who  died  December  9th,  1 694,  aged  90 ; and  Margaret  his 
wife.  John  Fulham,  esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Recorder  of  Chichester  and 
Guildford,  their  son,  who  died  April  25th,  1726,  aged  64 ; and  Ann  his  wife. 

The  Rev.  John  Fulham,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  Canon  of  Windsor, 
their  son,  who  died  July  13th,  1777,  aged  80;  fifty-five  years  Rector  of  this 
parish.  The  Rev.  John  Fulham,  M.  A.,  his  son,  who  died  November  14th,  1772, 
aged  29 ; Rector  of  Chiddingfold,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

Arms: — Az.  a chev.  Erm.  between  three  teazles,  Or. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a flat  stone,  inscribed  thus : — 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Thwaites,  many  years  an  eminent  Clock- 
maker  in  Clerkenwell,  London,  who  died  at  his  house  in  this  parish,  October 
28th,  1826,  aged  69  years:  also  of  Henrietta  Thwaites , relict  of  the  above,  who 
died  October  23rd,  1845,  aged  88  years. 

The  font  is  old,  and  of  unusual  form  ; the  upper  part  being  square 
(with  a basin  for  immersion),  but  having  its  sides  and  angles  chamfered 
down  to  connect  it  with  a low  round  basement,  or  pedestal. 

PEPER-HAROW,  or  PEPER-HARA. 

This  parish  is  bounded  by  Godaiming  on  the  north  and  east;  by 
Witley  and  Thursley  on  the  south ; and  by  Elstead  on  the  west.1 
In  a southerly  direction,  the  parish  extends  in  a long  narrow  slip  as 
far  as  Cricklestone ; and  thus  embraces  almost  the  entire  of  Pudmoor, 
on  the  extensive  heaths  between  Peper-harow  and  Thursley.  The 
soil  consists,  principally,  of  sand ; but  there  is  a fair  proportion  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land. 

1 According  to  Manning,  the  parish  of  Peper-harow  was  so  called  from  Pipard,  or 
Pepard,  the  name  of  some  ancient  proprietor,  and  the  Saxon  word  ape,  signifying  a 
possession,  or  estate,  q.d.  “ Pipard’s  Estate.”  The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Norman 
extraction ; and  the  name  occurs  in  some  copies  of  the  list  of  Norman  warriors  called  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Two  of  this  family  were  sheriffs  of  Gloucestershire  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second ; and  in  that  of  Edward  the  First,  Ralph  Pipard  was  repeatedly 
summoned  to  parliament,  as  a peer  of  the  realm.  Oxfordshire  was  the  seat  of  one 
branch  of  this  family  ; for  Leland  says,  “ Great  Haseley  was  of  auncient  tyme  a Lordship 
longging,  by  many  descentes  to  the  Pyperdes”;  but  the  manor  of  Haseley  and  the 
patronage  of  the  living  were  given  to  Windsor  college,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third ; 
and  the  family  probably  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth. — If  Peper-harow  was  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  Pipards,  it  must  have 
been  before  the  Norman  conquest ; for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  family  held  that,  or  any 
other  estate  in  Surrey,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey. 
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The  manor  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book,  among  the 
lands  of  Walter,  castellan  of  Windsor: — 

“ Walter  Fitz  Other  holds  Piperherge ; and  Girard  holds  it  of  him.  Alward  held  it  of 
King  Edward ; when  it  was  assessed  at  5 hides : now  at  3 hides.  The  arable  land 
amounts  to  3 carucates.  Two  carucates  are  in  the  demesne  ; and  one  mill  at  15  shillings, 
and  7 acres  of  meadow.  There  are  four  villains,  and  three  cottars,  with  1 carucate.  In 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  afterwards,  it  was  valued  at  30  shillings ; now  at  100 
shillings.” 

The  superiority  of  this  manor  remained  vested  in  the  descendants 
of  Fitz-Other  until  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  though  the  usu- 
fructuary property  had  long  been  transferred  to  others.  Walter,  called 
Fitz-Other,  or  Fitz-Otho,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  being  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Windsor,  his  descendants  adopted  the  surname  of  De 
Windsor.  The  manor  of  Peperharow  was  subsequently  held  by 
Walter  de  Windsor,  the  great-grandson  of  Fitz-Otho,  who  dying 
without  male  issue,  his  daughters,  Christian,  married  to  Duncan  de 
Lascells,  and  Gunnora,  the  wife  of  Ralph  de  Hesdeng,  divided  the 
paternal  inheritance  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  probably  this 
manor  was  alienated ; for  we  learn  from  the  Testa  de  Nevill , that 
William  Branche  held  it  of  the  Honour  of  Windsor,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  by  the  service  of  one  knight’s  fee,  and  he  was  subject 
also  to  the  payment  of  65.  8 d.  in  lieu  of  the  service  of  castle-guard  at 
Windsor,  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The  superiority  of  the  manor,  thus 
reserved,  became  vested  in  the  posterity  of  William  de  Windsor, 
brother  and  heir-male  of  Walter;  from  whom  it  appears  to  have 
descended  to  Sir  Miles  Windsor,  who  died  in  1388,  leaving  his  interest 
in  the  estate  to  Brian,  his  son  and  heir. 

William  Branche  and  his  wife,  Joan,  obtained  from  Henry  the 
Third  a grant  of  free-warren  throughout  this  manor,  which  Joan  held 
as  lady  of  the  manor  after  his  death,  and  subsequently  to  her  re- 
marriage with  Peter  de  Boxted,  in  the  7th  of  Edward  the  First.  The 
estate  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  mortgaged ; for  in  1298, 
Henry  de  Guldeford  recovered  the  manor  from  Sir  Nicholas  Branche, 
the  son  and  heir  of  William,  by  a writ  of  Novel  Disseisin  ; in  1303  he 
obtained  a charter  of  free-warren ; and  he  died  seised  of  this  property 
in  1313.  It  was  next  held  by  the  family  of  Stockton,  or  Stoughton; 
but  at  length  reverted  to  that  of  Branche.  In  1354,  Andrew  Branche 
died  seised  of  the  manor  of  Peper-harow,  which  he,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,  held  of  the  honour  of  Windsor,  paying  for  castle-guard 
the  sum  of  14  shillings  and  5 pence  every  twenty-four  weeks.  Thomas 
Branche  died  unmarried  in  1361,  when  the  inheritance  devolved  on 
females,  and  the  estate  was  transferred  to  other  families. 

In  the  43rd  of  Edward  the  Third,  Sir  Bernard  Brocas  was  lord  of 
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the  manor  of  Peper-harow.  He  was  chamberlain  to  Ann,  of  Bohemia, 
the  first  consort  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  master  of  the  buckhounds 
to  the  king,  which  last  office  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  died 
in  1396 ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  who 
having  engaged  in  a conspiracy  with  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Gloucester,  and  others,  against  king  Henry 
the  Fourth,  was  arrested  at  Cirencester,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  London,  in  January,  1400 ; his  estates  escheating  to  the  crown. 
His  son  and  heir,  William  Brocas,  obtained  the  restitution  of  the  for- 
feited possessions,  which  descended  to  his  great-grandson,  of  the  same 
name,  who  died  in  1506,  leaving  two  daughters,  co-heirs,  between 
whom  and  a younger  brother,  a partition  of  the  family  estates  appears 
to  have  taken  place.  One  of  the  daughters  dying  without  issue,  her 
share  of  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  her 
sister,  who  married  Ralph  Peckshall,  master  of  the  buckhounds  to 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  right  of  his  wife.  His  son  and  successor,  Sir 
Richard  Peckshall,  died  in  1571,  leaving  four  daughters,  among  whom 
a new  division  of  the  inheritance  was  made.  All  the  shares  were,  at 
length,  purchased  by  Henry  Smith,  esq. ; who,  in  1609,  conveyed  the 
whole  to  Sir  Walter  Covert,  of  Slaugham,  in  Sussex.  The  heirs  and 
devisees  of  that  gentleman,  in  1655,  joined  in  a sale  of  Peper-harow 
to  Denzil,  afterwards  Lord  Holies,  who  had  married  the  widow  of 
Sir  Walter  Covert.  He  died  in  1680;  and  on  the  decease  of  his 
grandson,  Denzil,  lord  Holies,  in  1694,  this  with  other  estates 
descended  to  John,  earl  of  Clare,  whose  grandfather  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  first  Lord  Holies.  An  act  of  parliament,  authorizing  a 
sale  of  this  property,  was  passed  in  1697  ; and  in  February,  1700,  Lord 
Clare  conveyed  the  manor  and  estate  to  Philip  Frowde,  esq.,  post- 
master-general in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and  of  him  it  was 
purchased,  in  1713,  by  Alan  Brodrick,  afterwards  created  viscount 
Midleton,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  manorial  estate  descended 
to  George,  the  3rd  viscount ; who  commenced  building  the  mansion 
in  Peper-harow  park,  but  he  dying  in  1765,  it  was  completed  by  his 
son  and  heir,  the  late  lord,  who  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  and 
Custos-Rotulorum  of  Surrey  in  1820.  He  died  on  August  12th,  1836, 
and  was  succeeded  by  George-Alan  Brodrick,  his  only  son  by  his 
second  wife,  Maria,  daughter  of  Richard  Benyon,  esq.,  of  Gidea-hall, 
in  Essex. 

Peper-harow  Park  is  an  extensive  demesne,  intersected  by  the 
meandering  stream  of  the  Wey,  which  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
scenery ; but  the  southern  part  of  the  park,  which  originally  formed  a 
portion  of  Oxenford  Grange,  is  not  in  the  parish  of  Peper-harow,  being 
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separated  from  it  by  the  river.  The  grounds  were  much  enlarged  by 
the  late  Viscount  Midleton ; and  have  been  further  extended  by  his 
present  lordship,  who  has  made  numerous  improvements  here,  and  has 
others  in  contemplation.  The  approach  on  the  south,  from  Mouse- 
hill,  crosses  the  river  over  an  ornamental  stone  bridge  of  three  arches, 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Midleton  in  1813. 

The  mansion,  a substantial  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  commenced 
in  1765,  and  completed  in  1777,  from  designs  by  Sir  Wm.  Chambers, 
stands  on  rising  ground,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
plantations.  A handsome  portico,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
has  been  added  on  the  north-east  side ; and  other  alterations  made, 
which  have  much  improved  the  exterior  appearance  of  this  edifice. 
The  chief  apartments  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  include  an  entrance- 
hall,  33  feet  in  length,  and  21  in  breadth;  a dining-room,  measuring 
32  feet  by  22  ; a drawing-room,  42  feet  by  22 ; a library,  33  feet  by 
24 ; and  several  other  apartments.  The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
are  all  seventeen  feet  high.  Some  fine  paintings  by  eminent  masters, 
and  various  original  portraits,  are  preserved  here.  Among  them  are 
the  following: — 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  by  Titian ; George  Buchanan,  the  Scottish 
historian ; Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury  ; Alan,  Lord-chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  first  Viscount  Midleton  ; Sir  Thomas  Brodrick  ; and  the  late 
Admiral  Brodrick. 

The  park  is  diversified  by  flourishing  plantations,  as  well  as  by 
stately  groups  and  single  trees  of  fine  growth,  of  different  species; 
including  several  large  oriental  planes,  and  a fine  specimen  of  the 
deciduous  cypress.  Its  entire  area  comprises  about  285  acres;  of 
which  Oxenford  contributes  ninety-two  acres.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
deer,  averaging  about  four  hundred  head ; and  the  estate  abounds  with 
game.  Westward  of  the  house,  are  the  conservatory  and  the  extensive 
pleasure-grounds,  which  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  fifteen  acres.  The 
conservatory,  erected  in  1797,  after  a design  by  Wyatt,  consists  of 
a centre,  and  advanced  wings  decorated  with  Ionic  columns.  Ad- 
joining, an  enriched  doorway,  of  Norman  character,  forms  a private 
entrance  to  the  church-yard.  Among  other  remarkable  trees  in  the 
pleasure-grounds,  are  some  noble  specimens  of  the  Cedar  of  Libanus 
( Larix  cedrus) ; particularly  mentioned  by  Loudon  in  his  “ Arboretum 
Britannicum .”  One  of  these,  of  magnificent  growth,  which,  when 
measured  in  the  year  1781,  was  nine  feet  six  inches  in  circumference, 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is  now  fifteen  feet  in  girth  at  about  the 
same  height ; and  it  thence  spreads  into  numerous  huge  branches,  the 
horizontal  extent  of  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet : some  of  the 
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branch  stems  are  seven  feet  in  circumference.2  Here,  too,  is  a fine 
willow-leaved  oak,  measuring  nine  feet  in  girth.  Near  the  river,  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  is  a grotto  bath-house. 
Extensive  offices  and  stabling  are  connected  with  this  seat.  The 
kitchen  gardens,  hot-houses,  &c.,  (which  are  screened  by  the  conserva- 
tory), comprise  about  three  acres  of  ground : near  the  church,  are  the 
extensive  farm-buildings  and  granary. 

Oxenford  Grange. — The  estate  called  Oxenford,  (now  connected 
with  this  demesne),  was  a grange,  or  farm,  belonging  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Waverley,  who  held  it  under  a grant  from  Richer 
de  Aquila,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Witley,  confirmed  by  a bull  of 
pope  Eugenius  the  Third,  in  1147;  and  subsequently,  by  a charter 
of  king  Richard  the  First.  From  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  appears  that  the  land  called  Oxen- 
ford was  charged  with  a crown-rent  of  20s.  a year.  At  the  era  of 
the  dissolution,  the  Grange  produced  a clear  income  of  37.  6s.  8*7. 
per  annum.3 

Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1536,  granted  this,  with  other  estates  of  the 
monks  of  Waverley,  to  Sir  William  Fitz- Williams,  afterwards  earl  of 
Southampton,  who  dying  without  male  issue,  this  property,  in  pur- 
suance of  a settlement  which  he  had  made  in  1542,  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  half-brother.  Sir  Anthony  Brown ; whose  son  and 
heir  was  created  Viscount  Montagu.  Anthony,  the  second  viscount, 
sold  the  Waverley  estates,  including  Oxenford. 

In  1624,  John  Chesterton,  esq.,  late  owner  of  Oxenford,  was  buried 

2 The  four  which  are  the  oldest  of  the  cedars  at  Peper-harow  were  planted  in  1735,  or 
1736;  as  appears  by  a MS.  memorandum  accidentally  preserved.  The  plants  were  brought 
from  London  in  pots,  inside  the  carriage,  by  a former  Lady  Clarendon,  when  each  was 
about  two  feet  high.  Being  planted  on  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  river,  on  the  top  of 
a steep  ascent,  they  were  much  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds ; and,  in  consequence,  their 
perpendicular  growth  was  much  impeded.  The  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy ; and  at  a 
foot  below  the  surface  is  a hungry  red  sand,  mixed  with  a shelly  iron-stone. 

3 Oxenford  has  always  been  tithe-free ; and  formerly  did  not  pay  parish  rates  to  Witley. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  a trick  that  was  played  off  upon  the  inexperience  of  a 
former  possessor  of  Peper-Harow,  soon  after  he  came  of  age, — an  unknown  pauper  having 
been  found  dead  at  Oxenford,  and  buried  at  Witley  at  the  expense  of  that  parish, — that 
circumstance  was  made  the  pretext  for  levying  poor-rates  on  Oxenford  land  conjointly 
with  Witley,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  resisted.  Manning  says,  that  in  1802 
and  1803  the  tithingman  of  Witley  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  Oxenford  to  return  lists  ; 
but  as  it  had  never  been  done  before,  it  was  refused. — Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

There  is  a tradition  among  the  old  people  here,  that  a large  treasure  is  buried  at  Oxen- 
ford, which  will  never  be  found  till  the  right  owner  comes  to  claim  it.  If  this  has 
reference  to  the  original  possessors  of  Oxenford  (the  monks  of  Waverley),  this  is  never 
likely  to  be  contradicted.  The  story  runs,  that  the  chest  in  which  the  treasure  is  inclosed 
must  be  drawn  up  by  seven  milk-white  oxen, — and  that  it  was  once  attempted,  but  failed, 
in  consequence  of  the  oxen  having  the  pure  white  colour  defiled  by  spots. 
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at  Witley : and  some  years  after,  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs,  this 
estate  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  three  females.  Sir  John 
Platt,  of  Westbrook  in  Godaiming,  purchased  two  shares,  which,  in 
1676,  he  resold  to  Denzil,  lord  Holies.  The  remaining  third  of  the 
Oxenford  estate  belonged  to  Chesterton  Fox,  of  Godaiming ; who,  in 
1681,  made  an  agreement  by  indenture,  with  Francis,  son  and  heir  of 
lord  Holies,  for  the  distribution  and  setting  out  their  respective  por- 
tions of  the  land.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Holies,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  authorizing  the  sale  of  his  estates  to  pay  his  debts ; 
and  in  1699,  his  Oxenford  property  was  conveyed  to  Philip  Froud,  or 
Frowde,  esq.;  of  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1713,  by  Alan  Brodrick, 
afterwards  viscount  Midleton;  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the 
present  viscount.4  The  remaining  third-part  of  the  land,  which  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Chesterton  Fox,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Stillwell,  of 

Mouse-hill;  and  in  1811,  it 
belonged  to  John  Stillwell, 
esq.  ; from  whom  it  was 
purchased,  together  with 
the  Mouse-hill  estate,  in 
1822,  by  the  late  Lord 
Midleton. 

In  this  part  of  the  Oxen- 
ford estate  is  the  Bonfield 
Spring , over  which  a pic- 
turesque Cell,  designed  by 
Pugin  in  the  ecclesiastical 
style,  was  erected  in  1843, 
by  Lord  Midleton.  The 
water  is  medicinal,  and  ac- 
cording to  Aubrey,  “ cures 
sore  eyes  and  ulcers”;  a re- 
putation which,  doubtless, 
was  turned  to  a good  ac- 
count when  it  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  Waverley. 
He  further  says,  that  “gold  and  silver  money,  not  Roman  but  old 
English,  and  also  rings,”  have  been  found  near  this  place  in  digging, 
two  spits  deep ; “ which  makes  the  inhabitants  give  2 s,  per  acre  more 
than  elsewhere,  in  hopes  of  finding  more”!5 

4 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  47. 

5 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  40. — Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  well-known  sagacity 
of  the  monks,  in  always  selecting  the  best  land,  will  better  account  for  the  increased 
rent,  than  the  expectation  of  finding  concealed  riches. 
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The  old  building  at  the  Grange  was  enlarged  by  Albinia,  widow 
of  the  3rd  viscount  Midleton,  who  resided  here.  It  afterwards  became 
the  residence  of  the  4th  viscount  whilst  the  new  mansion  at  Peper- 
harow  was  in  progress,  but  the  chief  portion  was  pulled  down  in  the 
year  1775:  only  a small  part,  en wreathed  with  ivy,  now  remains, 
except  what  has  been  converted  into  a cottage.  His  present  lordship, 
in  1844,  erected  a group  of  farm-buildings  here,  in  the  early  abbey 
style,  from  the  picturesque  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin.  The  new  buildings 
are  of  the  Bargate  stone  of  the  country,  with  sandstone  from  different 
quarries,  which  have  been  tried  against  each  other  in  these  buildings 
to  test  their  relative  durability.  Connected  with  them,  and  in  the 
same  style,  is  a handsome  gate-house,  or  entrance-lodge,  forming  one 
of  the  approaches  to  the  mansion. 

Benefice , &c, — The  living  of  Peper-harow,  which  is  a rectory  in  the 
deanery  of  Stoke,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Valor  of  the  20th  of 
Edward  the  First,  where  it  is  rated  at  100s.  per  annum.  It  is  dis- 
charged from  the  payment  of  first-fruits ; but  pays  7 s.  Id.  for  procura- 
tions and  synodals.  The  patronage  has  always  gone  with  the  manor, 
and  is  now  possessed  by  Viscount  Midleton.  The  annual  rent-charge, 
as  fixed  under  the  tithe-commutation  act,  is  170/.,  inclusive  of  157.  on 
the  glebe.  The  Registers  are  imperfect ; the  old  register  having  been 
burnt  with  the  parsonage  house  in  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  while 
Dr.  Mead  was  rector : the  entries  for  baptism  commence  in  1647  ; for 
burials,  in  1698;  and  for  marriages,  in  1699.  The  entire  acreage  of 
the  parish  amounts  to  1516 . 0 . 4 acres;  of  which,  354  .1.1  are 
arable ; 330,  meadow  and  pasture;  130,  woodland;  640 .1.2,  com- 
mons, or  waste  lands;  and  61.2.1,  glebe.  The  glebe-house,  which 
is  a commodious  residence,  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  viscount. 

Rectors  of  Peper-harow  in  and  since  the  year  1800 :6 — 

Owen  Manning,  B.D.  Instituted  December  the  12th,  L769: 
died  September  9th,  1801. 

Laurence  William  Eliot,  A.M.,  late  rural-dean  of  the  south- 
western district  of  Stoke  deanery.  Instituted  October  19th, 
1801. 

6 Edward  Clarke,  A.M.,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Peper-harow  in  1758.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Clarke,  rector  of  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  the  author  of  a valuable  treatise  on  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  English  Coins;  published  in  1767.  Edward  Clarke  was  horn  at  Buxted  in 
1730;  and  after  some  private  tuition,  he  became  a student  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1752,  and  A.M.  in  1755,  having  then  obtained  a 
fellowship.  In  1760  he  went  to  Spain,  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  During  his  residence  there,  he  wrote  “ Letters 
concerning  the  Spanish  Nation,”  published  in  1763,  and  containing  much  curious  and 
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The  Church , a substantial  building  of  stone,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  was  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  late  Lord  Midleton  in 
1826;  and  has  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations  under  the 
superintendence  of  Aug.  W.  Pugin,  architect ; at  the  expense  of  its 
patron.  Viscount  Midleton.  Other  improvements  are  contemplated; 
and  the  tower,  at  the  west  end,  is  about  to  be  heightened  and  crowned 
by  a spire ; and  the  present  unsightly  vestry,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
porch,  will  be  replaced  by  a new  and  characteristic  porch.7 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  three  pointed  arches,  orna- 
mented, in  the  transition  style,  with  the  dog’s-tooth  and  zig-zag 
mouldings,  executed  in  grey  chalk,  and  supported  by  clustered  shafts 
of  Irish  marble,  from  his  lordship’s  quarries  at  Midleton,  in  the  county 
of  Cork : the  capitals  are  of  Caen  stone,  sculptured  with  varied  foliage. 
The  entrance-arch  to  the  chancel  is  semi-circular,  and  springs  from 
slender  columns  spirally  ornamented : this  arch,  with  its  mouldings,  is 
also  richly  decorated  in  the  Norman  style.  The  chancel  ceiling  is 
panelled,  and  embellished  with  paintings  of  the  holy  lamb,  and  other 
sacred  emblems.  The  east  window,  which  is  acutely  pointed,  is 
separated  by  mullions  into  three  lights,  and  has  the  triangular  symbol 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  heading;  the  whole  being  filled  with  stained 
glass.  In  the  central  division,  the  jf&Ultfri  is  represented 

standing  under  a rich  canopy;  and  in  the  side  compartments  are 
corresponding  decorations.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  and 
consists  of  five  canopied  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one 
contains  a cross,  supported  by  two  angels ; and  the  other  four  have 
Cherubim  on  flaming  wheels,  as  described  by  Ezekiel.  Below  the 
south  window,  the  three  stone  seats,  or  sedilia , as  in  our  more  ancient 
churches,  have  been  restored ; and  between  them  and  the  east  wall  is 
a small  piscina,  which  has  also  been  restored. 

useful  information.  Haying  returned  home,  he  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Grenfield,  esq..  May  23rd,  1763.  Not  long  after  that  event,  he  accompanied  General 
Johnstone,  as  his  secretary  and  chaplain,  to  the  island  of  Minorca,  of  which  that  officer 
had  been  made  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  1767,  he  published  “A  Defence  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  in  reply  to  a printed  Libel.”  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1768;  and  having  obtained  other  church  preferments,  including  the  living  of  Buxted, 
which  his  father  had  relinquished  in  his  favour,  he  resigned  the  living  of  Peper-harow  in 
1769;  when  Mr.  Manning  became  his  successor.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  November, 
1786,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

By  the  writer  of  a Memoir  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  he  is  styled  “ a Man  of 
Genius,  and  an  excellent  Scholar”;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published  anything 
requiring  notice,  except  his  Letters  on  Spain,  and  proposals  for  an  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  with  select  Notes  of  eminent  literati ; but  the  projected  work  never 
appeared. — Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  382,  &c. 

7 The  annexed  engraving  of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  the  etching  which 
accompanies  it,  will,  from  their  contrast,  shew  the  great  improvement  proposed  to  be 
effected  by  the  contemplated  alterations. 
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The  chantry,  or  sepulchral  chapel,  which  adjoins  the  chancel  on  the 
north  side,  and  opens  into  it  through  a pointed  arch,  has  a wagon- 
headed oaken  roof,  divided  into  panels  by  intersecting  ribs,  orna- 
mented with  quatrefoil  bosses,  painted  and  gilt : the  panels  are  painted 
azure,  with  stars.  On  the  cornice  below  is  a running  ornament, 
formed  by  the  initial  letter  M,  and  a viscount’s  coronet  between  seven 
shields  of  arms.8  In  the  east  window  are  the  figures  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Helen,  under  canopies ; and  the  side  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass.  In  this  chapel,  as  well  as  in  the  chancel,  the  pavement 
is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  in  the  manner  of  the  “ olden  times.” — The 
font,  which  is  a small  marble  basin,  standing  upon  a baluster  column, 
is  to  be  replaced  by  one  in  accordance  with  the  other  restorations. 

In  front  of  the  communion-rails  is  a grey  slab  (inlaid  with  a cross, 
in  brass),  that  formerly  covered  the  burial-place  of  Joan  Adderley ; 
who  was  first  married  to  Sir  John  Adderley,  (sheriff  of  London  in 
1431,  and  lord-mayor  in  1442),  and  secondly,  to  William  Brocas,  esq., 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Peper-harow  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
An  ancient  Brass  of  the  same  lady,  kneeling  before  a desk  or  altar, 
with  the  words  Jehu  Mercy — Lady  helpe — is  inlaid  on  a tablet  of 
Sussex  marble,  and  fixed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  near 
which  she  was  buried.  On  the  same  stone,  a modern  representation 
of  the  Trinity  has  been  introduced,  similar  to  that  in  Leigh  church, 
but  without  the  dove.  At  the  bottom  is  this  inscription : — 

TEx  bestra  cautate  orate  p’  aTa  Soljane  ^IKKerlep  quo’tJ’m  uxor’  So^’ts  ^ItiKerlep 
quo’b’m  JFlajorts  ©ibttatts  ICoriDon’,  et  nup’  uxor’  OTtll’t  ISrokes,  armtgeri, 
IPatroni  tsttus  eccl’te,  qe  quob’m  Solatia  obttt  xfcuf  Ute  jfrob’e’br’  a0  IB’nt 
mcccclxxxblj ; cuj’  a’t’e  proputetur  ©eus.  ^men. 

Here,  also,  is  a small  mural  monument  in  memory  of  Thomas  Brod- 
rick,  esq.,  Vice-admiral  of  the  Red,  “ who  after  an  active  and  faithful 
service  of  fifty  years,”  died  on  January  the  1st,  1769,  aged  sixty-four. 
His  wife  Mary,  who  died  on  July  16th,  1759,  aged  fifty  years,  and 
their  four  daughters,  are  also  commemorated. 

Arms : — Per  pale,  Sab.  and  Arg.  a fleur-de-lis  betw.  two  flanches,  each 
charged  with  a fleur-de-lis,  all  counterchanged. 

Another  small  tablet  is  inscribed  in  commemoration  of  the  Rev. 

8 The  arms  are  as  follow : — On  the  south  side,  I.  Arg.  on  a chief  Vert,  two  spears’  heads, 
erect,  of  the  Field,  the  points  embrued,  Gu. ; Brodrick.  2.  Arg.  on  a fess  Gu.  a crescent 
Or,  between  two  pellets.  3.  Gu.  within  a bordure  Sab.  on  a Saltire  Arg.  a cinquefoil, 
pierced.  4.  Gu.  on  a bend  Arg.  a lozenge  Sab.  betw.  two  annulets,  Or.  5.  Cheeky, 
Sab.  and  Or,  a bend  Erm.  6.  Barry  of  twelve,  Or  and  Az.  on  a chief  of  the  last,  four 
estoiles,  Arg.  7.  Arg.  a fess  Az.  betw.  three  estoiles,  Sab. ; Courthorpe.  The  first  and 
last  coats  are  borne  quarterly  by  Lord  Midleton ; and  the  shields  on  which  they  are 
respectively  blazoned  are  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  cornice. 
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Christopher  Tons  tall,  A.M.,  who  was  rector  of  Peper-harow  from 
1604  until  his  decease  on  February  1st,  1616. 

Against  the  south  wall,  on  a monument  ornamented  with  scroll- 
work, is  a Latin  epitaph,  recording  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Gruchy , 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Gruchy,  A.M.,  who  died  on  May  27th,  1736, 
aged  thirty-six. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  on  the  north  side,  under  a pointed 
arch,  is  the  monument  of  the  late  Viscount  Midleton,  which  was 
executed  by  Weekes,  and  recently  placed  here.  His  lordship  is  repre- 
sented by  a finely-wrought  statue  of  white  marble,  reclining  upon  a 
mattress,  with  an  open  book  in  the  right  hand.  The  emblematical 
accessories  are  the  sword  and  scales,  and  the  holy  cross.  Above  the 
inscription  are  sculptures  of  the  family  arms  and  supporters,  neatly 
executed. 

To  the  Memory  of  George,  4th  Viscount  Midleton,  for  sixteen  years  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotolorum  of  this  County.  Born  November  1st,  1754 ; 
died  August  12th,  1836. 

The  independence  of  his  character  marked  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
highest  office  of  this  County ; and  his  able,  indefatigable,  and  strictly  impartial 
conduct  as  a Magistrate,  for  a very  long  period,  during  twenty-eight  years  of 
which  he  filled  the  chair  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  won  for  him  the  well-earned 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  society. 

During  an  almost  uninterrupted  residence  of  nearly  seventy  years  on  the 
Estates  of  his  forefathers  in  this  parish,  he  devoted  himself  with  exemplary 
perseverance  to  the  promotion,  on  truly  Christian  principles,  of  the  real  interests 
of  all  around  him. — The  active  zeal  displayed  in  forwarding  those  interests 
exemplifyed  the  soundness  of  that  faith  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  which  he  died. 

This  Monument  is  erected  as  a Tribute  of  Filial  respect  by  his  only  son. 


Robert  Wood,  a mathematician  of  eminence  in  the  17th  century,  was  a native  of  the 
parish  of  Peper-harow,  and  probably  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wood,  who  held  the 
rectory  from  1617  to  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  Merton  college,  Oxford ; 
and  having  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  parliamentary  Visitors,  he  was,  with  their 
sanction,  elected  a fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  in  September,  1650.  Subsequently,  he  went 
to  Ireland,  and  was  employed  by  the  lord-deputy,  Henry  Cromwell,  who  sent  him  to 
Scotland  on  a secret  service.  The  Protector,  having  founded  the  college  of  Durham,  as 
a school  of  divinity,  in  1657,  nominated  Mr.  Wood  one  of  the  fellows  ; but  that  establish- 
ment being  suppressed  at  the  restoration,  he  lost  his  appointment,  and  he  was  ejected  by 
the  king’s  commissioners  from  his  fellowship  at  Oxford.  He  then  went  again  to  Ireland, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  probably  that  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
also,  as  he  held  the  chancellorships  of  two  Irish  dioceses.  Having  accumulated  a fortune, 
he  bought  an  estate,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  manor  of  Shinfold  in  Essex ; and  taking 
up  his  residence  in  England,  he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London.  At  length,  he  removed  to  Ireland  for  the  third  time ; and  there  he  was  con- 
stituted a commissioner  of  the  revenue,  and  accomptant-general  to  the  commissioners  for 
forfeited  estates.  These  offices  he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Dublin,  April 
9th,  1685,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. — Wood  was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Oughtred, 
whose  work  intituled  “ Clavis  Mathematics  ” he  translated  into  English : and  he  published 
a treatise,  with  the  title  of  “ The  Times  mended  ; or  a rectified  Account  of  Time  by  a 
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new  Luni-Solar  Year.”  London,  1681,  folio ; and  “ A New  Almanac  for  ever,  &c.” ; of 
both  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
author  was  a fellow.  Other  tracts  on  mathematical  science  which  he  wrote,  remain  in 
manuscript. 

PUTTENHAM.1 

This  is  a small  parish,  adjoining  Wanborough  on  the  north  and  east, 
Godaiming  and  Elstead  on  the  south,  and  Seale  on  the  west.  Except 
the  upper  part,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  chalk-ridge  called  the 
Hog’s-back,  the  land,  in  general,  is  a sandy  loam.  This  place  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Domesday  book ; but  within  the  parish  is  a 
manor  described  in  that  record  among  the  possessions  of  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux,  under  the  appellation  of  Redessolham , thus ; — 

“ The  Bishop  himself  holds  in  demesne  Redessolham.  Tovi  held  it  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward ; and  he  could  remove  and  transfer  his  land  at  pleasure.  It  was  then  assessed  at 
5 hides : now  at  nothing.  The  arable  land  amounts  to  2 carucates.  There  are  three 
villains,  and  four  cottars,  with  1 carucate ; and  2 acres  of  meadow.  The  wood  yields 
four  swine.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  afterwards,  and  at  present,  it  has  been  valued 
at  40  shillings.  The  Bishop  annexed  this  manor,  and  that  of  Ferncombe,  to  the  firm  of 
Bronlei.” 

Rodsell,  or  Rodesole,  seems  to  have  formed  a part  of  the  manor 
of  Puttenham  Priory  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; for  we  find 
from  the  Court-rolls  of  that  manor,  that  on  view  of  frank-pledge,  in 
the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  the  Jury  represented  that  Thomas  Martyn,  one 
of  the  tenants,  had  made  an  incroachment  on  the  demesne  lands  lying 
in  Rodsell,  called  Plashdon ; and  that  he  had  removed  a certain  mark 
called  a merestone,  placed  between  the  demesne  lands,  lying  in  Rod- 
sell fields,  and  his  own  lands. — In  1634,  Francis  Wyat  died  seised  of 
the  manor,  or  farm  of  Rodsell,  in  Puttenham,  Godaiming,  &c.,  held 
of  the  king,  in  chief,  by  the  service  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a 
knight’s  fee.  The  Wyats  were  long  settled  at  Shackleford,  in  Godai- 
ming; but  afterwards  removed  to  Horsted-Keynes,  in  Sussex.  In 
1819,  Richard  Wyat,  esq.,  sold  the  Rodsell  manor  to  the  late  Edward 
Beeston  Long,  esq. ; whose  eldest  son,  Henry  Lawes  Long,  esq.,  of 
Hampton-Lodge,  is  now  owner. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  parish  belonged  at  a remote  period  to 
the  family  of  Fay ; and  on  the  death  of  John  de  Fay,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  it  devolved  on  his  two  sisters  and  coheirs.  Philippa, 
one  of  those  ladies,  gave  her  share  of  this  manor  to  her  daughter 
Beatrice,  who  married  William  de  Wyntershull;  whose  family  retained 

1 The  following  ingenious  etymology  of  the  name  of  Puttenham  is  suggested  by  a Surrey 
friend : — “ There  is  near  Ghent  a village  called  Puttenheim : — in  that  name  I recognize 
our  Puttenham , for  which  a derivation  has  hitherto  been  wanting.  We  gain  it  from  the 
Flemish  word.  Puttenheim  signifies  the  village  of  Wells : — and  true  enough  at  our 
Puttenham  no  drinkable  stream  (generally  the  attraction  of  the  original  settlement  of  a 
village)  exists.  In  Flemish,  or  Low  Dutch,  a well  is  Putte — in  the  plural,  Putten” 
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the  estate  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  In  1421,  Thomas 
Wyntershull  died  seised  of  a moiety  of  Puttenham,  leaving  two 
daughters  his  coheirs,  who  made  a division  of  the  inheritance ; when 
Joan,  late  wife  of  Wm.  Weston,  obtained  possession  of  this  property. 
The  other  moiety  of  the  estate  of  the  Fays  at  Puttenham  was  given 
to  the  priory  of  Newark,  in  this  county,  but  at  what  period  is  uncer- 
tain. After  the  suppression  of  that  establishment,  Henry  the  Eighth 
granted  it,  in  1544,  to  Edward  Elrington  and  Humphrey  Metcalf,  in 
exchange  for  Denny  abbey,  and  other  estates  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Norfolk. 

These  moieties,  the  first  called  Puttenham  Bury,  and  the  other 
Puttenham  Priory,  formed  distinct  manors;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  they  were  both  held  by  Sir  Nicholas  Lusher,  of  Shoelands, 
who  appears  to  have  held  his  first  court  in  the  33rd  of  that  queen. 
In  1627  (2nd  Charles  the  First),  William  Mynterne,  esq.,  of  Thorpe, 
was  the  owner  of  both  manors;  and  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Leigh.  On  her  death.  Sir 
Francis  married  Christian,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Thynne,  of  Long- 
leat,  Wilts,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  William  and  Thomas;  the 
latter  of  whom  held  this  estate.  From  him  it  descended  to  Francis 
Leigh ; whose  widow,  Lydia,  held  it  in  dower,  and  was  lady  of  the 
manor  in  May,  1691.  From  a copy  of  an  assessment  of  this  parish 
for  a land-tax,1  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  it  appears  that  Mrs. 
Lydia  Leigh  was  assessed  for  her  own  land  and  royalty  at  the  rent  of 
1087. ; and  for  Shoelands  farm,  which  she  held  under  Sir  Nicholas 
Lowder,  or  Lowther,  and  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  at  527. 

The  manorial  estate  appears  to  have  been  mortgaged  by  Francis 
Leigh  ; and  in  1717  the  mortgagee  was  in  possession;  but  it  reverted 
to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis ; who  carried  it  in  marriage  to 
Jasper  Jones,  esq.,  by  whom  a manorial  court  was  held  in  November, 
1729.  They  sold  their  estate,  in  1744,  to  General  Oglethorpe,  of 
Godaiming;  by  whom,  in  1761,  it  was  re-sold  to  Thos.  Parker,  esq. 

The  old  mansion,  situated  near  the  church,  and  called  Puttenham 
Priory , was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a modern  residence  by  the 
latter  gentleman.  He  also  bought  additional  lands  here,  and  inclosing 
a paddock  of  fifty-four  acres,  ornamented  it  with  plantations.  After- 
wards, in  March,  1775,  he  had  the  entire  property  (inclusive  of  the 
manors),  exposed  to  sale  by  auction.  The  mansion,  with  its  attached 
land  (about  ninety-six  acres),  three  farms,  containing  420  acres,  and  a 
small  house,  called  Frowsbury-Lodge,  were  bought  by  the  gallant 

1 This  tax  was  probably  levied  under  an  act  of  parliament,  for  granting  to  the  king  an 
additional  aid  of  12c?.  in  the  pound,  for  one  year : January  16,  1689-90. 
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Admiral  Cornish,  who  resided  at  the  Priory  until  his  decease  in 
1816;  after  which,  in  1817,  the  estate  was  sold  to  his  wife’s  nephew, 
Richard  Sumner,  esq.,  its  present  owner  and  occupier ; who  has  since 
made  many  valuable  additions  to  this  property.  The  principal,  or 
west  front  of  the  mansion,  is  ornamented  with  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Its  situation  is  elevated ; and  it  commands 
some  extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

The  two  manors  of  Puttenham  Bury  and  Puttenham  Priory,  de- 
scribed as  extending  over  1000  acres  of  inclosed,  and  670  acres  of 
common  land,  were  not  disposed  of  at  the  auction ; but  were  sub- 
sequently sold  by  Mr.  Parker  to  Nathaniel  Snell,  esq. ; of  whom,  in 
1799,  they  were  purchased  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Long,  esq.,  together 
with  Hampton-Lodge,  in  the  parish  of  Seale ; and  his  son,  Henry 
Lawes  Long,  esq.,  is  the  present  possessor.2 

Shoelands,  or  Shuland,  an  extensive  farm  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  Hog’s-back,  appears,  at  a remote  period,  to  have  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Selbourne,  in  Hampshire.  For  several  generations,  it  was 
held  by  the  Lusher  family,  probably  as  tenants  of  the  convent  before 
the  reformation ; and  subsequently,  in  their  own  right.  Sir  Nicholas 
Lusher,  the  then  owner  of  the  two  Puttenham  manors,  built  Shoelands 
house,  in  1618.  Not  long  after,  this  estate  is  thought  to  have  belonged 
to  Thomas  Packington,  characterized  in  a Herald’s  “ Visitation”  for 
Surrey  in  1623,  as  “ Packington  of  Shuland .”  In  1656,  John  Caryl, 
esq.,  of  Tangley,  died  seised  of  this  property,  leaving  three  daughters 
his  coheirs ; and,  after  the  decease  of  his  widow,  on  a partition  of  his 
estates  in  June,  1677,  this  was  allotted  to  Henry  Ludlow,  who  had 
married  Margaret  Caryl,  one  of  the  heiresses.  It  descended  with 

2 The  Court  Rolls  of  the  manors  of  Puttenham  Priory  and  Puttenham  Bury  from  the 
18th  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  15th  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; and  from  the  30th  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  13th  of  James  the  First, — together  with  various  deeds  and  other  manu- 
scripts relating  to  those  estates, — are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Long. 

Among  the  deeds  are  several  relative  to  an  estate  including  a water-mill,  called  Cotte- 
mill,  or  Cutt-mitt,  which  was  given  by  John  de  Cotte,  or  Cutte,  in  the  reign,  apparently, 
of  Edward  the  First,  to  John  le  Paumer,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter,  Juliana 
de  Cotte.  This  lady,  becoming  a widow,  granted  the  mill  to  Henry  le  Sigher,  of  Guild- 
ford, who  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Puttenham  in  1307 ; and  in  June,  1319,  she 
conceded  to  him  all  her  right  and  claim  to  the  mill  for  the  sum  of  405.  The  estate,  with 
the  mill,  was  transferred  to  the  family  of  Hamle,  or  Homly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third ; and  in  the  6th  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  William  Homle 
granted  the  mill,  &c.,  to  John  Manery ; who,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  same  king’s  reign, 
demised  the  estate  to  John  Wheler  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Wm.  Holme. 

In  a view  of  frank-pledge,  35th  of  Elizabeth,  the  following  occurs : — “ The  Jurors 
present  that  Thomas  Martyn  made  an  encroachment  on  the  demesne  lands  of  this  manor 
[Puttenham  Priory]  lying  in  Rodsell,  called  Plashdon,  and  took  in  two  furrows.” — Also 
the  same  Thomas  removed  a certain  mark,  called  a mere-stone,  lately  situated  between 
the  demesne  lands  lying  in  Rodsell  field  and  his  own  lands,  to  the  injury  of  the  lord  of 
this  manor. 
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other  estates  to  Giles  Strangeways,  esq. ; who  sold  Shoelands  farm  to 
his  tenant,  Mr.  Simmons;  and  his  grandson,  in  1823,  transferred  the 
property  to  the  late  Edward  B.  Long,  esq. 

Advowson , &c. — This  benefice  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke ; 
and  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  was  valued  at  18  marks  per 
annum:  in  the  King’s  books,  (25th  of  Henry  the  Eighth),  at  117.  17s. 
11  dr,  paying  for  procurations  and  synodals,  17.  8s.  9*7.  In  April,  1305, 
Edward  the  First  granted  the  advowson  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary 
Spital,  without  Bishopsgate ; and  a pension  of  20s.  was  reserved  to 
that  foundation : at  the  dissolution,  the  patronage  became  vested  in 
the  crown. 

In  the  land-tax  assessment  for  1690,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bedell,  B.A., 
who  was  rector  from  1636  until  his  decease  in  1694,  was  assessed  for 
his  rectory  at  607.  The  present  rent-charge,  as  fixed  by  an  award 
under  the  tithe-commutation  act,  is  3657.  16s.  2*7.  A parsonage  house 
and  six  acres  of  land  attached  to  this  incumbency,  which  were  origin- 
ally given  by  the  Lushers  of  Shoeland  to  purchase  masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  their  family.  After  the  reformation,  that  pro- 
perty became  forfeited  to  the  crown  (under  an  act  passed  at  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth),  as  being  a donation  for  superstitious 
uses;  and  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Polsted,  the  then  rector. 
Being  afterwards  sold  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Bedell,  M.A.,  of  Guildford, 
who  was  rector  here  from  1598  to  1636 ; his  son,  the  succeeding  rector 
(mentioned  above),  annexed  both  the  parsonage  and  glebe  to  the 
living,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  207.  to  his  executors.  An  ex- 
change of  glebe,  and  a removal  of  the  parsonage,  took  place  in  1824, 
by  agreement  between  Richard  Sumner,  esq.,  of  Puttenham  Priory, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Richards,  the  present  rector.3 — The  Registers 
commence  in  the  year  1562 ; and  are  nearly  perfect  from  that  date. 

3 Thomas  Swift,  A.M.,  who  became  rector  of  Puttenham  in  1694,  was  first  cousin  of 
the  celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  This  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ; and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Lord  Somers,  then  lord-chancellor,  presented  Mr.  Swift  to  this  benefice 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Temple,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  Mr.  Deane 
Swift,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  says  that  “ Thomas  Swift  was  a man  of 
learning  and  abilities,  but  unfortunately  bred  up,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  with  an 
abhorrence  and  contempt  for  all  the  puritanical  Sectaries”:  whence  he  seems  to  infer  that 
he  neither  had,  nor  could  well  have,  the  least  hope  of  rising  in  the  church.  We  are  told 
that  he  affected  to  be  the  author  of  “ The  Tale  of  a Tub”;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
left  any  specimen  of  his  literary  talents,  except  a Thanksgiving  Sermon,  intituled  "Noah’s 
Dove,”  preached  in  November,  1710,  the  place  not  specified, — with  a Dedication  prefixed, 
to  Robert  Harley,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford.  Dean  Swift, 
in  his  Journal,  addressed  to  Stella,  under  the  date  November  7 th,  1711,  says, — " A Book- 
seller has  reprinted  or  new-titled  a Sermon  of  Tom  Swift’s,  printed  last  year,  and 
publishes  an  Advertisement  calling  it  Dr.  Swift’s  Sermon.”  Mr.  Thomas  Swift  retained 
the  living  of  Puttenham  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  May,  1752,  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age  ; having  been  incumbent  during  the  long  period  of  fifty-eight  years. 
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Rectors  of  Puttenham  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

James  Hill,  LL.D.  Inducted  May  11th,  1776 : died  in  1803. 

John  Hemus,  D.D.  Instituted  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1803  : died  in  June,  1823. 

Thos.  Watkin  Richards,  A.M.  Instituted  July  24th,  1823. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  stands  on  an  elevated 
site,  and  is  thickly  mantled  with  ivy.  It  is  constructed  of  stone,  but 
the  ground-plan  is  very  irregular,  and  excites  an  idea  of  much 
alteration  at  different  times.  In  its  present  state,  it  comprises  a nave 
and  chancel ; a south  transept  (nearly  square) ; a north  aisle,  with  a 
massive  tower,  containing  a clock  and  five  bells,  at  its  west  end;  and  a 
chapel  or  bury ing-place, belonging  to  the  mansion  of  Puttenham  Priory, 
at  the  east  end.  The  latter  opens  to  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches 
springing  from  a thick  round  column  ; but  its  floor  is  raised  between 
two  and  three  feet  above  that  of  the  chancel.  The  aisle  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  plain  semi-circular  arches,  supported  by  three  massive 
columns  and  two  half-columns,  with  high  bases;  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  is  a high-pointed  arch.  The  east  window  is  also  pointed, 
and  consists  of  three  principal  divisions,  with  small  quatrefoil  and 
other  lights  above.  In  the  chancel  are  two  long  pews,  which  were 
fitted  up,  at  private  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  of  Wan- 
borough,  in  July,  1835,  with  the  consent  of  the  present  rector.  In 
a gallery  at  the  west  end  is  a small  organ.  The  font  is  of  a square 
form,  of  freestone. 

In  the  chancel  are  six  white-marble  tablets ; one  of  which  records 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Hill,  LL.D.,  of  Guildford,  <c  Rector 
of  this  church,  and  Vicar  of  Wonersh,”  who  died  on  September  the 
6th,  1803,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  others,  which  are  ornamented 
with  urns,  &e.,  are  commemorative  of  different  individuals  of  the 
Sumner  family.  The  tablet  for  Admiral  Cornish  is  thus  inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Samuel  Cornish,  esq.,  Admiral  of  the  Red 
Squadron  of  his  Majesty’s  Fleet,  late  Proprietor  of  Puttenham  Priory  and  of  the 
adjoining  estate  in  this  parish.  He  was  a man  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  kind 
in  heart,  of  great  benevolence,  a sincere  friend,  an  affectionate  and  tender 
husband,  a zealous  and  faithful  Officer  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  upright  in 
his  dealings  with  all  men.  He  left  this  transitory  state  in  peace  with  God,  and 
in  charity  with  all  mankind,  for  a life  eternal,  durable  and  blessed,  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1816. — This  monument  was  placed  here  as  a mark  of  affection  and 
veneration  by  his  afflicted  widow. 

On  an  adjoining  tablet : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mary , wife  of  Admiral  Cornish.  She  died  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1825,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age. — Erected  by  her  affectionate 
nephew,  Richard  Sumner. 

In  the  nave  is  a neat  tablet,  commemorative  of  Mrs . Esther  Bellasis, 
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2nd  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  King,  of  this  place,  and  wife  of  Capt. 
George  Bridges  Bellasis,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  service,  Bengal  Artillery, 
who  died  on  the  12th  of  September,  1805,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

CHIDDINGFOLD,  with  HASLEMERE. 

Chiddingfold  was  anciently  included  in  the  royal  manor  of  Godai- 
ming; and  is,  therefore,  not  noticed  in  the  Domesday  book.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes  of  Godaiming,  Witley,  and 
Hambledon ; on  the  east,  by  Hascomb  and  Dunsfold ; on  the  south, 
by  North  Chapel,  in  Sussex ; and  on  the  west,  by  Frensham.  It  is 
situated  in  the  vale  extending  from  the  chalk-hills  of  Surrey,  south- 
ward, to  the  downs  of  Sussex.  The  soil  is  an  ochreous  clay,  of  firm 
consistence,  on  which  grows  abundance  of  wood;  but  many  well- 
cultivated  corn-fields  are  interspersed  among  the  woodlands.  Aubrey 
says  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  eleven  glass- 
houses in  the  parish,  the  working  of  which  was  prohibited,  on  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  county,  complaining 
of  them  as  productive  of  nuisance,  and  alleging  that  there  were  others 
at  Hindhead,  in  the  parish  of  Thursley.1 

Chiddingfold  was  comprehended  in  the  grant  of  Godaiming,  by 
Henry  the  Second,  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum.  In  1300,  the  28th  of 
Edward  the  First,  Simon  de  Gaunt,  the  then  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
procured  from  the  king  a charter,  dated  on  June  the  7th,  appointing 
that  a fair  should  be  held  annually  at  Chiddingfold,  on  the  eve,  the 
feast,  and  the  morrow  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  a 
market  weekly,  on  Tuesdays.  But  both  fair  and  market  have  long 
since  fallen  into  desuetude. 

Gostrode. — In  the  32nd  of  Edward  the  First,  Roger,  the  son  of 
Nicholas  le  Gras,  of  Littleton,  near  Guildford,  died  seised  of  one 
virgate  of  arable  land  in  Chiddingfold,  which  he  held  of  Robert  de 
Dol,  of  Loseley,  by  the  service  of  one-twelfth  of  a knight’s  fee ; and 
Nicholas,  his  brother,  was  his  heir ; whose  son,  of  the  same  name,  also 
held  this  estate.  William  de  Gostrode  died  in  1328,  seised  of  lands 
and  tenements  in  Gostrode  in  Chiddingfold,  held  of  the  king  in 
chief,  by  the  service  of  6 pence  a year,  paid  to  the  sheriff ; his  son, 
and  grandson  also,  held  Gostrode. 

1 Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  36. — Many  vitrified  fragments  are  still  found  at  Chid- 
dingfold, around  the  site  of  the  glass-houses  adjoining  the  village  green.  About  two 
centuries  ago,  there  were  also  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  at  the  south  end  of  the  parish, 
where  the  numerous  backs  of  grates  and  grotesque  fire-dogs  were  cast,  which  are  now 
remaining  in  nearly  all  the  old  timber  manor-houses  of  this  woody  tract.  The  old 
English  costume  of  black-silk  bonnets  and  red  cloaks  is  still  maintained  by  the  women  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  clay  districts. 
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At  a later  period,  this  estate  belonged  to  the  family  of  Chalcraft. 
John  Chalcraft,  who  died  seised  of  it  December  31st,  1774,  left  two 
daughters,  coheirs  ; one  of  whom,  Hannah,  widow  of  Richard  Hughes, 
on  a partition  of  the  inheritance,  had  the  tenement  of  Gostrode. 

Imbham,  or  Imbholm , is  a small  manor,  partly  in  this  parish, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Haslemere.  It  was  anciently  divided  into 
two  portions  or  moieties  : one  of  these  was  connected  with  the 
manor  of  Loseley,  which  was  held,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey,  by  Robert  de  Montgomery ; and  passed,  with  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  to  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  lord  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Hugh  de  Dol  held  it  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester ; and  Robert  de  Dol,  to  whom  it  had  de- 
scended in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  had  also  the  other  moiety 
of  Imbham,  which  pertained  to  the  manor  of  Godaiming.  He  died 
in  1357,  leaving  two  daughters,  between  whom  the  estate  was  again 
divided. — In  1503,  John  Covert,  esq.,  died  seised  of  the  manor  of 
Imbham;  and  after  the  death  of  Giles  Covert,  in  1556,  it  descended 
to  his  brother  Richard.  Subsequently,  the  manorial  estate  was  vested 
in  Peter  Quennell;  whose  grandson  sold  it,  in  1677,  to  Wm.  Yaldwyn; 
and  from  his  family  it  was  transferred  by  sale,  about  1797,  to  George 
Oliver,  surgeon,  of  Brentford,  whose  descendants  are  still  owners. 

Combe,  or  Combe-Brabes. — In  the  22nd  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
this  manor,  valued  at  47.  14s.  3c7.  a year,  belonged  to  Thos.  Purvoche, 
who  was  buried  at  Godaiming,  in  1509,  and  whose  ancestor,  Robert 
Purvoche,  had  lands  and  tenements  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
previous  century.  It  was  held,  from  1547  to  1551,  by  William  Ham- 
mond ; and  after  some  subsequent  transfers,  was  conveyed,  in  1711,  to 
Henry  Welland,  yeoman,  of  Witley ; from  whose  family  it  passed,  by 
sale,  to  John  Leech,  esq.,  of  Lea  in  Witley,  in  1764.  His  son,  John 
Leech,  esq.,  is  the  present  owner  of  this  estate. 

In  this  parish  is  a small  manor  called  Prestwicke  and  Okelands , or 
High  Prestwicke , which,  in  1803,  was  held  jointly  by  Thomas  Smyth, 
of  Burgate,  and  William  Sadler.  At  the  present  time,  James  Sadler, 
esq.,  a descendant  of  the  latter,  (who  occupies  the  principal  house  at 
Chiddingfold),  is  proprietor  of  Oaklands,  Teddinghurst,  Lake-house, 
Cherfold,  and  other  valuable  farms  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Pockford  Farm  is  said  to  have  been  for  eight  centuries  in  the 
possession  of  the  Saxon  family  of  Enticnap,  or  Entykenapp , who  have 
constantly  filled  the  station  of  yeomen,  without  either  rising  to 
affluence  or  sinking  to  poverty.  Stone-House  has  belonged  to  the 
Woods  for  several  generations ; and  Manor-land  house  to  the  Childs 
for  a long  period. 
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Tugley,  Fisher-Lane , and  other  woodlands  adjacent,  were  purchased 
in  1805,  by  Thomas  Gibson,  esq.,  and  his  only  son,  George  John 
Gibson,  esq.,  succeeded  to  the  property  on  his  decease  in  1810,  and  is 
the  present  possessor.8 

The  Rev.  William  Ayling,  Rev.  Henry  Shrubb,  and  Rev.  Luttman 
Johnson,  have  large  farms  in  this  parish. 

Advowson , &c. — This  benefice  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Stoke  ; 
valued  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  (together  with  the  chapel  of 
Haslemere),  at  thirty  marks ; and  in  the  King’s  books,  at  26Z.  45.  Id. ; 
paying  85.  9<Z.  for  procurations  and  synodals.  The  advowson  originally 
belonged  to  the  crown,  as  pertaining  to  the  royal  manor  of  Godaiming ; 
but  Henry  the  First  bestowed  it  on  the  church  of  Sarum ; and  the 
patronage  has  ever  since  been  vested  in  the  dean  of  Sarum. — The 
oldest  Register  commences  in  October,  1563. 

Rectors  of  Chiddingfold,  with  Haslemere,  in  and  since  1800: — 
John  Barton,  A.M.,  prebendary  of  Canterbury ; nephew  to 
the  dean  of  Sarum.  Inducted  August  the  2nd,  1797  : died 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1803. 

Charles  Ekins,  B.L. ; son  of  the  dean  of  Sarum.  Inducted 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1803:  died  May  13th,  1826. 

Hugh  Nicholas  Pearson,  D.D.,  dean  of  Sarum.  He  pre- 
sented himself,  in  right  of  his  patronage  as  dean,  and  was 
inducted  on  the  5th  of  June,  1826:  resigned  in  June, 
1831 ; and  on  his  presentation, 

Charles  Buchannan  Pearson  was  inducted,  July  4th,  1831. 
James  Legrew  Hesse,  A.M.  Instituted  on  December  the 
8th,  1838. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  stands  on  elevated  ground  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  village  green,  and  is  a substantial  edifice  of 
stone,  consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles,  (the  north  aisle  extending  nearly 
to  the  east  end  of  the  church),  a chancel,  a south  porch,  and  a large 
square  western  tower,  containing  five  bells : the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Horsham  slabs.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed 

2 The  above  Thomas  was  the  sole  issue  of  John  Gibson,  (of  a Fifeshire  family,  on 
whom  the  honorary  freedom  of  Glasgow  was  conferred  by  diploma  dated  August  31st, 
1752),  by  Hester  his  wife,  daughter,  and  eventually  heir  of  Joseph  Pardoe,  of  Hailes- 
Orchard,  co.  Worcester,  a property  held  since  1660.  Thomas  Gibson,  in  1775,  married 
Mary,  only-surviving  daughter  of  John  Bradburne,  of  Winchester ; and  left  issue  two 
daughters,  who  died  unmarried,  and  one  son,  Geo.  John  Gibson;  who,  in  1812,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Carew  Elers,  of  Gower-street,  London,  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family  of  Carew,  of  Carew-Castle,  South  Wales.  George,  their  sole  issue, 
married  in  1841,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Major  Pardoe,  of  Bewdley,  co.  Worcester ; and  has 
issue  one  son,  George  Carew,  and  three  daughters. — Extracts  from  College  of  Arms, 
London. 
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arches,  rising  from  octagonal  columns ; and  from  the  chancel  by  a 
plain  broad  pointed  arch.  In  the  chancel,  which  is  divided  from  the 
adjoining  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches  resting  on  an  octagonal  column, 
are  two  piscinas,  in  the  south  wall ; one  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
trefoil-headed  arch.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  consists  of  three 
divisions,  with  smaller  lights  in  the  heading : and  on  the  south  side, 
are  five  lofty  windows  of  the  lancet  form.  In  the  north  aisle,  are  free 
sittings  for  the  inmates  of  the  Union-house  of  Hambledon ; and  also 
a gallery  fitted  up  as  a pew  for  the  Earl  of  Winterton’s  family,  of 
Shillinglee-Park.  The  tower  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a pointed 
arch,  before  which  is  a small  gallery  for  the  singers.  The  font  is  a 
plain  but  massive  basin,  of  Sussex  marble,  standing  on  a circular 
column  and  base  of  the  same  material.  Including  the  tower,  the 
length  of  this  building  is  about  ninety-eight  feet. 

The  sepulchral  memorials  are  but  little  remarkable.  A plain  marble 
tablet  in  the  chancel  records  the  pious  character  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ekins,  rector  of  this  parish,  and  canon  residentiary  of  Sarum,  who 
died  on  May  13th,  1826,  aged  forty-six  years.  Against  the  south  wall 
are  four  neat  tablets,  recording  the  names  of  various  members  of  the 
Enticknap  family.  Another  tablet,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
is  commemorative  of  William  Sadler,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1824,  aged  eighty-five  years ; — John  Sadler,  his  son,  ob.  April  26th, 
1844,  aged  eighty-two  years; — and  Mary , the  wife  of  James  Sadler, 
ob.  March  1st,  1838,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

On  a grave-stone  is  the  following  inscription  for  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Young,  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts : — 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Judeth , widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Younge,  late  Dean 
of  Sarum,  who  dyed  Dec.  ye  8th,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age.  Anno  Domni* 
1714. 

A small  stone  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  marks  the  grave  of 
an  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Douglas,  the  author  of  (C  Nenia 
Britannica ; or  a Sepulchral  History  of  Great  Britain”,  who  was  curate 
of  Chiddingfold  in  1785. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church-yard  is  a tomb,  inclosed  with 
iron  rails,  in  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Jane , Countess  Winterton, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Turnour,  Earl  Winterton ; who  died  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1792,  aged  twenty-eight  years: — and  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Turnour,  Earl  Winterton,  who  died  January  6th,  1833,  aged 
forty-eight  years. 

Here,  also,  are  numerous  memorials  for  the  families  of  Enticknap, 
Woods,  Clialcr aft,  Childs,  Tewsley , Raswell,  and  other  parishioners  of 
Chiddingfold. 
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HASLEMERE. 

This  is  a small  parish  situated  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
county.  It  adjoins  Thursley  and  Witley  on  the  north,  Chiddingfold 
on  the  east,  parts  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire  on  the  south,  and  the 
parish  of  Frensham  on  the  west.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that 
the  town  originally  occupied  the  side  of  a hill  to  the  south  of  its 
present  situation ; and  that  it  was  a place  of  considerable  extent  and 
importance  until  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century. 

Haslemere  is  unnoticed  in  the  Domesday  book : it  having  been 
anciently  comprehended  in  the  royal  manor  of  Godaiming,  with  which 
it  was  given  by  King  Henry  the  Second  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum. 
The  greater  part  of  the  parish  still  pertains  to  that  manor ; but  there 
is  also  a district  styled  the  manor  of  Haslemere,  the  boundaries  of 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  borough  of  Haslemere.  This  last 
belonged  to  the  Mores  of  Loseley,  who  likewise  held  Godaiming, 
under  a grant  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1784,  the  Borough  manor, 
with  many  freehold  tenements,  was  sold  by  the  trustees  of  Thomas 
More  Molyneux,  esq.,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  earl  of  Lons- 
dale; who,  at  the  same  time,  bought  various  other  freeholds  here, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.,  Lord 
Gwyder,  and  General  Oglethorpe.  Two  burgesses  were  returned  to 
parliament  for  this  borough  from  the  27th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  act.  They  were  chosen  by  the  resident  free- 
holders ; and  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Haslemere  was  the  returning 
officer. 

In  the  17th  of  Richard  the  Second,  John  Waltham,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, procured  a charter  from  the  king,  granting  the  right  to  hold  a 
weekly  market  at  Haslemere,  and  an  annual  fair.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  38  th  of  her  reign,  gave  to  the  bailiff  of  Haslemere  and  others, 
a new  charter,  in  which  it  was  recited  that  this  borough  was  “ very 
ancient  and  populous,  and  that  the  Burgesses  or  inhabitants  thereof 
had  sent  two  Burgesses  to  Parliament,  from  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  was  not  to  the  contrary,  at  their  own  costs,  and  had  borne 
other  heavy  burthens  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  said 
Borough  or  Town.”  It  was  further  stated  that  the  market  and  fair 
were  no  longer  held,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  great  poverty : therefore  the  former  grant  was  renewed, 
and  a second  fair  ordered  to  be  held,  the  tolls,  profits,  &c.,  of  all  to  be 
applied  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor  burgesses.  On  an 
inquisition  held  at  Farnham,  October  18th,  1662,  it  was  found  that 
the  trust  created  by  the  queen’s  charter  had  been  neglected  and 
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abused ; for  which  reason  the  old  trustees  were  superseded,  and  the 
collection  and  management  of  the  tolls  were  vested  in  Sir  William 
More,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Godaiming;  but  complaints  being 
again  made,  a few  years  after,  additional  trustees  were  appointed,  and 
new  arrangements  adopted  ; and  on  this  footing  the  charity  still  con- 
tinued, when  Mr.  Manning  wrote,  but  he  adds — “ no  corn  has  been 
brought  to  market  for  many  years,  so  that  the  toll  produces  nothing.” 

In  the  1st  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  appears  from  a survey  of  the 
manor  of  Godelming , preserved  in  the  Augmentation  office,  the 
burgesses  of  the  burgh  of  Haslemere  were  found  “to  hold  divers 
lands  and  tenements  in  burgage,  paying  12s.  1 d.  yearly  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  which  was  collected  annually  by  his  bailiff  of  the  burgh.” 

Members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Haslemere  in  and  since 
the  year  1800  : — 

1796.  James  Lowther,  of  Lowther  Castle,  esq.;  who  vacated  for  the  County  of  West- 
moreland ; after  which, 

George  Wood,  esq.,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

James  Clarke  Satterthwaite,  esq. 

1802.  Richard  Penn,  esq. 

George  Wood,  esq. 

1806.  The  Right  Hon.  George  Stewart,  commonly  called  Lord  Garlies.  He  was 

afterwards  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Earl  of  Galloway  ; when,  in 
January,  1807,  Robert  Ward,  of  Hyde-Lodge,  near  Missendon,  Bucks,  was 
elected.  In  April  the  same  year,  he  was  re-elected,  after  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High-admiral. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Long,  of  Bromley-hill,  Kent,  who  was  re-elected  in 
April,  1807,  after  being  appointed  Joint- Paymaster  of  his  Majesty’s  Land  Forces. 

1807.  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Long. 

Robert  Ward,  esq.;  who  was  re-elected  in  June,  1811,  after  his  appointment  as 
Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  in  the  office  of  Ordnance. 

1812.  The  same. 

1818.  The  same. 

1820.  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Long,  created  Lord  Farnborough  in  1810. 

Robert  Ward,  esq.  He  accepted  the  office  of  Auditor  of  his  Majesty’s  Civil 
List ; and  in  the  same  year,  in  April, 

George  Lowther  Thompson,  of  Sheriff-Hutton  Park,  co.  York,  esq.,  was  elected. 
1826.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Beckett,  of  Downing-street ; who  was  re-elected  in 
February,  1828,  after  accepting  the  office  of  Advocate-General,  or  Judge-Martial 
of  his  Majesty’s  Forces. 

George  Lowther  Thompson,  esq. 

1830.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Beckett,  bart. 

William  Holmes,  of  Grafton-street,  esq. 

1831.  The  same. 

Disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  in  1832. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  manufacture  of  Crape  was  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent  at  this  place ; but  it  has  long  fallen  to  decay. 
The  turning  of  rollers,  &c.,  for  Manchester  and  silk  goods  employs  a 
number  of  hands,  and  now  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  of 
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Haslemere.  The  making  of  stocks  for  brushes  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  and  near  the  town  are  Paper-mills  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Simmons. — In  the  High  street  is  a large  substantially-built 
house,  which  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Candy.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  affluent  attorney  named  Shudd, 
whose  grand-daughter  married  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Price,  a canon 
residentiary  of  Salisbury,  who  long  resided  in  it. 

The  only  seat  in  this  neighbourhood  is  Denbigh-House,  the 
property  of  James  Fielding,  esq.,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
what  is  called  the  East  hill,  but  is,  in  fact,  south  of  the  town.  From 
the  house,  a large  plain  building,  a fine  view  is  obtained  over  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  consisting  principally  of  the  weald  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex. — Not  far  from  this,  also  on  the  East  hill,  is  a 
Semaphore , communicating  with  Holder  hill,  in  Sussex,  on  one  side, 
and  with  Bannacle,  in  the  parish  of  Witley,  on  the  other,  on  the 
London  and  Portsmouth  line  of  communication. 

The  Chapel , a small  plain  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
stands  on  a gently-rising  knoll,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  northward 
of  the  town.  It  is  substantially  built  with  stone  and  flints,  and  is 
mostly  rough-cast  At  the  west  end  is  a square  tower,  containing 
five  bells.  The  interior  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle, 
formerly  separated  by  a range  of  massive  arches;  but  these  were 
removed  some  years  ago,  and  the  roof  is  now  supported  by  slender 
columns  of  cast-iron.  In  the  north  aisle  are  two  galleries  ; and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  is  a gallery  for  singers.  The  font  is  a large 
circular  basin  for  immersion,  standing  on  an  octagonal  column.1 

The  east  window  is  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  in  nine  com- 
partments, representing  in  the  centre,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
Joseph,  in  the  manger ; at  the  top,  the  Ascension ; at  the  bottom,  St. 
Paul’s  Conversion;  on  the  left-hand  side,  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  at  the  forbidden  tree ; on  the  right  hand,  Noah  and 
the  Ark ; and  at  the  four  angles,  the  Evangelists.8 

1 On  the  3rd  of  June,  1363,  (37th  Edw.  III.),  Bishop  Edindon  granted  license  to  the 
parishioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Haslemere,  in  the  parish  of  Chiddingfold, 
with  the  consent  of  Thomas,  rector,  and  the  parishioners  of  the  vill  or  burgh  of  Chid- 
dingfold, to  have  their  chapel  (long  since  built),  and  the  area  around  the  same  for  a 
burial-place,  consecrated  by  any  Catholic  bishop  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  the  bishop 
of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  or  the  bishop  of  Camburg. — Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i. 
p.  660 ; from  the  Register  of  Bishop  Edindon,  vol.  ii.  fol.  46,  a, — The  Registers  for 
burials  and  marriages  at  Haslemere  commence  in  1572 ; but  the  earliest  entry  of  baptism 
occurs  in  January,  1594-5. 

2 This  was  brought  from  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sanderson  at  Southfleet,  in  Kent. 
He  married  a daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mr.  Shudd,  and  afterwards  occupied  his  house  in 
High  street. 
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In  the  north  aisle  is  a large  plain  mural  tablet,  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  James  More  Molyneux,  esq.,  M.P.  for  this  borough  from 
1754  to  1756.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  More  Molyneux,  of  Loseley ; 
and  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1759,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  nave  is  a handsome  mural  monument,  commemorative  of 
Capt.  Lydiard,  R.N.,  which  exhibits  a desponding  female  mourning 
over  an  urn.  At  her  feet  is  a broken  anchor  and  cable,  with  divers 
articles  of  naval  warfare;  and  on  the  pedestal  are  sculptured  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased.  It  is  thus  inscribed : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Lydiard,  esq.,  Captain  in  his  Majesty’s 
Navy : Who,  zealous  in  the  Duties  of  his  station,  unsubdued  by  fatigue  and 
hardship,  brave  in  the  hour  of  battle,  merciful  and  humane  in  that  of  Victory, 
gained  an  Honourable  mention  in  the  Naval  Annals  of  his  Country.  He  was 
courteous  in  his  manners,  ardent  in  his  friendship,  benevolent  to  all  around  him, 
and  eminently  possessed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

After  distinguishing  himself  by  repeated  actions  of  enterprise  and  valour  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  rose  by  superior  merit  to  the  rank  of  Master  and  Com- 
mander, and  was  soon  after  made  Post  Captain,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Anson  Frigate  of  44  guns,  in  which  ship  he  performed  several  brilliant 
services;  in  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  enemy’s  ships  of  war  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  by  the  storming  of  Cura9oa,  which  induced  his  sovereign,  George 
the  Third,  to  honour  him,  and  the  three  other  captains  engaged  in  that  heroic 
enterprise,  with  Naval  medals.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  continued  in 
command  of  the  Anson,  in  the  Channel  service,  till  he  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck, 
in  a most  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1807,  in  the  38th 
year  of  his  age,  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
unusual  military  honours  at  Falmouth,  and  were  afterwards  removed  to  the 
family  vault  in  this  church,  by  his  affectionate  widow,  who  caused  this  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  the  best  of  husbands. 

Within  the  communion-rails,  on  a grave-stone,  is  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  bart.,  of  Tenterden,  in  Kent, 
who  died  February  13th,  1772,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. — Here  are 
several  memorials  for  the  families  of  Gresham , Shudd , and  Yaldwyn, 
long  resident  in  this  parish. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the  London  road,  is  a large 
Beech  tree ; which  is  eighteen  feet  in  girth,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  has  a vast  mass  of  foliage ; and  is  seen  for  many  miles 
around. 


WITLEY,  with  THURSLEY. 

This  parish  adjoins  Peper-harow  and  Godaiming,  on  the  north; 
Hambledon  and  Chiddingfold,  on  the  east ; Haslemere,  on  the  south  ; 
and  on  the  west,  it  borders  on  Thursley.  Here  are  some  extensive 
heaths,  where  the  soil  is  sandy ; but  that  part  of  the  parish  next  to 
Chiddingfold,  consists  of  clay  land  of  good  quality.  The  parish  is 
divided  into  four  tithings,  viz. — Milford,  Ley,  Stoatley,  and  Birtley. 
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The  manor,  or  lordship,  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book : — 

“Gilbert  Fitz-Richer  de  Aigle  holds  Witley.  Earl  Godwin  held  it.  Then  it  was 
assessed  at  20  hides ; now  at  12  hides.  There  are  16  carucates  of  [arable]  land,  2 of 
which  are  in  the  demesne.  Thirty-seven  villains,  and  three  cottars  have  13  carucates. 
There  is  a church,  and  3 acres  of  meadow;  and  a wood  yielding  thirty  swine  for  pannage. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  afterwards,  it  was  valued  at  15  pounds;  now  at  16 
pounds.” 

The  family  de  Aquila,  or  d’  Aigle,  was  of  Norman  extraction. 
Eugenulph,  a follower  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  left  three  sons.  Richer,  Gilbert,  and 
Roger;  the  first  of  whom  married  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Richard  de 
Avranches,  and  sister  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  potent  earl  of  Chester,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  At  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day survey,  his  eldest  son,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  held  Witley ; which  had 
been  bestowed  on  his  father,  by  the  Conqueror,  either  on  account  of 
his  own  services,  or  those  of  Eugenulph,  just  mentioned.  This 
Gilbert,  by  Juliana,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Perche  and  Mortaign, 
had  four  sons ; two  of  whom  were  shipwrecked,  with  prince  William, 
the  only  legitimate  son  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the  king’s  two  other 
children,  with  many  Norman  nobles,  when  returning  from  France  to 
England  in  November,  1120.  Richer,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
Gilbert,  who  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  insurrection,  as  well 
against  the  authority  of  Henry  the  First,  as  of  his  successor,  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  his  estates ; and  although  he  yielded  submission  to 
Stephen  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  did  not  obtain  the  entire 
restitution  of  his  lands  until  the  fourth  of  Henry  the  Second.  He 
must,  however,  have  had  possession  of  Witley  some  years  before  that 
time ; for  he  made  a donation  to  the  monks  of  Waverley,  of  the 
Grange  of  Oxenford  in  Witley,  in  or  before  the  year  1 147,  when  the 
grant  was  confirmed  by  pope  Eugenius  the  Third.  Gilbert,  the  son 
of  Richer,  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  whilst  a minor;  and  in 
1227,  being  of  full  age,  he  had  livery  of  his  lands;  but  they  were 
again  seized,  either  on  account  of  his  having  quitted  the  kingdom 
without  the  royal  license,  or  for  some  other  offence.  In  1235,  Henry 
the  Third  granted  the  Honour  of  Aquila,  or  the  Eagle,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  to  Gilbert  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke;  yet  in  the 
same  year,  we  find  that  John,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  held  this 
property,  probably  in  trust  for  his  sister  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Gilbert 
de  Aquila,  who  had  it  in  dower.  Other  grants  of  the  Honour  of  the 
Eagle  were  afterwards  made  by  Henry  the  Third,  who  at  length,  in 
1269,  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  prince  Edward,  who  becoming  king,  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  estates  of  the  crown.  The  queen-dowager, 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  had  temporary  possession  of  Witley,  as  a part 
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of  her  dower ; and  it  was  held  in  the  same  manner  by  Margaret  of 
France,  the  widow  of  Edward  the  First. 

In  the  3rd  of  Henry  the  Fourth  (1402),  the  men  of  Witley  obtained 
a charter,  exempting  them,  as  tenants  in  capite  of  the  crown,  from 
the  burthen  of  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  the  knights  of 
the  shire;  and  in  the  7th  of  that  king’s  reign,  all  their  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges  were  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  that  date.1 

Sir  James  Fenys,  or  Fiennes,  afterwards  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  had  a 
grant  of  this  manor,  in  fee,  in  the  21st  of  Henry  the  Sixth;  but  he 
held  it  only  a few  years,  being  killed  by  the  insurgents  under  Cade,  on 
July  4th,  1451 ; when  the  estate  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  king,  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  reign,  bestowed  Witley  on  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  must  have  lost  it  when  Henry  was  dethroned. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1465,  granted  Witley  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  together  with  the  park  of  Ashurst,  for  life.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  lord  of  this  manor ; but 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had  only  a life-interest  in  it.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  if  not  earlier,  the  lordship  was  vested  in  Sir 
Richard  Sackville,  who  was  escheator  of  the  county  of  Surrey  in  the 
34th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  who,  by  a deed  dated  May  the  10th, 
1553,  constituted  Sir  William  More,  of  Loseley,  steward  of  the  manor 
of  Witley  for  life,  with  a yearly  salary  of  40  shillings,  and  the  liberty 
of  taking  a buck  and  doe  from  the  park,  every  year,  for  his  own  use. 
But  the  grantee  resigned  his  patent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  March  the 
6th,  1571-2.  Her  Majesty  had  previously  granted  a lease  of  the 
manorial  estate  to  Thomas  Jones;  and  subsequently,  a reversionary 
lease  to  William  Stoughton.  These  grants  were  invalidated  by  a sale 
of  the  property,  which  in  September,  1599,  was  conveyed  to  George 
Austen,  of  Shalford,  and  William  Mynterne,  of  London,  to  them  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  for  the  sum  of  16137.  15s.  lift/.,  to 
hold  in  capite  by  the  service  of  one-fortieth  of  a knight’s  fee.  The 
ostensible  purchasers  were  trustees  for  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Sir 
George  More,  widow  of  Sir  John  Wolley,  and  subsequently  married 
to  the  Lord-chancellor  Ellesmere.  On  the  death  of  that  lady,  the 
estate  descended  to  her  son,  Sir  Francis  Wolley;  who  conveyed  it  to 
his  uncle,  Sir  G.  More.  By  indenture  dated  May  14th,  1614,  it  was 
transferred  to  Henry  Bell,  esq.,  clerk-comptroller  to  King  James  the 

1 The  privileges  granted  to  the  men  of  Witley,  as  tenants  of  the  crown,  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  were  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  at  Westminster,  June 
20th,  1574.  Hence  they  claim  exemption  from  serving  on  Juries;  and  their  right  of 
exemption  being  questioned  by  the  Justices  in  session,  the  matter  was  tried  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  in  the  36th  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  right  claimed  was  fully  established,  and 
“ has  never  been  questioned  since." — Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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First;  who  dying  without  issue,  in  1634,  the  estate  devolved  on  his 
sister,  the  wife  of  Henry  Smith,  esq.,  of  Roke,  in  this  parish. 
Anthony  Smith,  her  son  and  heir,  held  his  first  court  as  lord  of  the 
manor  on  April  the  19th,  1637;  and  from  him  the  property  descended 
to  Thos.  Smith,  esq.,  who  died  in  August,  1761,  leaving  the  inheritance 
to  his  sole-surviving  daughter,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Philip 
Carteret  Webb,  esq.,  son  of  P.  C.  Webb,  esq.,  of  Busbridge.8  He  died 
many  years  before  his  wife,  leaving  an  only  son,  Philip  Smith  Webb, 
esq. ; who  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Barker,  bart.,  of  Bus- 
bridge.  On  his  decease  in  1799,  this  property  descended  to  his  eldest 
son,  Philip  Barker  Webb,  esq.,  the  present  owner.3 

Witley  Park. — This  park,  as  well  as  the  manor,  appears  to  have 
been  held,  under  grants  from  the  crown,  by  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  and 
afterwards  by  Lady  Ellesmere.  In  1679,  Witley  park  belonged  to 
Symon  Bennett,  esq.,  of  Calverton,  Bucks.  The  estate  was  trans- 
ferred by  marriage  to  James,  earl,  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Salis- 
bury; who,  in  1791,  sold  it  to  Wm.  Smythe,  esq.,  of  Godaiming.  He 
died  unmarried,  having  bequeathed  this  property  to  his  brother, 
Richard  Smythe,  esq.,  of  Burgate  in  Godaiming ; on  whose  decease 
in  1838,  it  was  left  to  his  niece  Mary,  the  widow  of  George  Chandler, 
esq.,  of  Bramley  in  this  county,  with  remainder  to  her  son,  Allen 
Chandler,  esq.,  a barrister-at-law.  It  is  now  farmed  by  several  tanants. 

The  Manor  of  Roke. — In  1585,  Thomas  Clarke,  jun.,  of  Horsham, 
conveyed  to  Thomas  Caryl  and  Thomas  Marshal,  the  manor  of  Roke , 
alias  Roke-land , in  Witley.  In  1618,  it  belonged  to  John  Westbrook, 
of  Godaiming ; and  it  was  subsequently  vested  in  others  of  the  same 
family.  William  Westbrook  and  others,  in  1674,  sold  the  manor  to 
Thomas  Smith,  esq.,  of  Milford,  with  whose  daughter,  Mary,  it  was 
transferred  by  marriage  to  Caleb  Payne,  esq.,  of  Milford,  about  the 
year  1680.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Philip  Barker  Webb,  esq. 

Lea,  or  Ley , in  Witley  parish,  the  pleasant  seat  of  John  Leech, 
esq.,  (M.P.  for  West  Surrey,  in  conjunction  with  W.  J.  Denison,  esq., 
in  the  first  reformed  parliament,  in  1832),  is  situated  in  a small  park 
bordering  on  the  Chichester  road,  about  midway  between  Godaiming 
and  Haslemere.  The  estate  was  purchased  by  a maternal  uncle  of 
the  present  possessor,  Mr.  Luff,  in  1736 ; by  whom  the  old  farm-house 
was  pulled  down,  and  a small  house  erected  on  its  site.  Considerable 
alterations  were  made  by  the  father  of  Mr.  John  Leech ; and  since 
his  demise,  the  house  has  been  enlarged,  and  re-arranged  under  the 

2 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40 — 46. 

8 This  gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  a Mons.  Bertholet,  has  long  been  engaged  on 
a work  of  great  labour  and  research,  intituled  “ Histoire  Naturelle  des  Isles  Canaries ”, 
which  has  occasioned  his  almost  constant  residence  at  Paris,  the  place  of  its  publication. 
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direction  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  Godaiming.  In  the  grounds  are  several 
expansive  sheets  of  water,  and  some  noble  forest  trees,  of  beech 
especially.  Altogether,  the  estate  has  an  air  of  comfortable  retire- 
ment, well  suiting  its  venerable  and  much-respected  owner. 

Advowson , &c. — This  benefice,  which  is  a vicarage  in  the  deanery 
of  Stoke,  is  rated  in  the  Valor  of  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First,  in 
conjunction  with  the  chapel  of  Thoreslee , at  forty  marks  per  annum. 
In  the  King’s  books,  it  is  valued  at  17/.  15s.  10 d. ; discharged  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths. — In  1327,  Edward  the  Third  gave  this  church,  with 
the  advowson,  and  the  annexed  chapelry,  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of 
Dartford,  in  Kent ; on  the  suppression  of  whose  convent,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1544,  to 
Thomas  Johns,  or  Jones,  sewer  of  the  chamber  to  the  king,  to  be 
holden  in  capite , by  the  yearly  rent  of  12s.  3 d.  In  Charles  the  First’s 
reign,  the  advowson, &c.,  belonged  to  the  Smith  family;  and  in  1724, 
was  devised  by  Susanna  Smith,  spinster,  to  her  kinsman,  Wm.  Myers, 
esq.,  of  London,  and  his  heirs ; and  his  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
sold  the  great  tithes  and  the  manor  of  the  rectory,  together  with  the 
reversion  of  the  advowson,  to  John  Leech,  and  John  Chandler,  esqrs. 
The  tithes  were  mostly  disposed  of  by  those  gentlemen  to  the  owners 
of  the  lands;  but  the  advowson  now  belongs  to  the  Rev.  John  Chand- 
ler, the  grandson  of  the  above  John  Chandler,  and  present  vicar  of 
Witley. — The  Registers  commence  in  1653. 

Vicars  of  Witley,  with  Thursley,  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

John  Myers.  Instituted  March  19th,  1784. 

John  Flutter  Chandler.  Inducted  December  22nd,  1815: 
died  January  26th,  1837. 

John  Chandler,  A.M.  Inducted  May  11th,  1837. 

Witley  Church , dedicated  to  All-Saints,  stands  on  elevated  ground 
near  the  London  and  Petworth  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
street.  It  is  substantially  built  with  stone,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  forming  a cross,  from  the  intersection  of  which 
rises  a low  square  tower,  and  shingled  spire,  containing  five  bells. 
Adjoining  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  old  chapel  belonging 
to  the  manor  of  Witley,  the  east  window  of  which  is  enriched  with 
handsome  tracery  in  the  heading.  Here  are  two  mutilated  shields 
of  arms,  viz.,  England  and  France,  quarterly ; and  other  fragments  of 
stained  glass,  including  the  flax-breaker,  the  crest  of  the  Bray  family ; 
and  the  hawthorn  bush  and  crown,  with  the  initials  Jg.  2E-  beneath : 
the  latter  was  the  badge  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  assumed  on  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  tracery  which  ornaments  the 
chancel  window  is  of  elegant  design,  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
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larger  pieces  exhibiting  scriptural  subjects.  The  lower  part  is  divided 
by  mullions  into  three  lights,  one  of  which  contains  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  London.  Over  the  communion-table  is  the  Decalogue,  painted 
in  the  old  English  character,  with  initials  of  different  colours ; and 
various  texts,  in  a similar  style,  are  inscribed  around  the  chancel,  and 
other  parts  of  the  church.  There  is  a gallery  at  the  west  end,  and 
another  in  the  north  transept. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  insculpted  on  a stone  about  one. 
foot  nine  inches  long,  and  five  inches  broad,  is  the  subjoined  inscrip- 
tion, which  would  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  when  the  duke  of 
Clarence  was  in  possession  of  the  manor : — 

'anno  : tint : .pull™  JweCH10  Ixbtit : ffieorgu 
29  tuts  darencte  Sc  tins  tie  Fptle  ac  fratrt 
lEtiouartii : quarti : rcgis  Anglic  Sc  franc 
. . . trie  . . £ : tins : bernens : toar .... 4 

The  following  memorials  are  likewise  in  this  division  of  the  church. 
On  a tablet  of  white  marble,  within  a framing  of  freestone : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Luke  Foreman,  of  Upper  Harley  street,  London, 
esq.,  who  died  24  September,  1814,  at  Paris,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cemetery 
of  Pere  la  Chaise ; aged  56  years.  Also  of  Mary  Foreman , his  widow,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Chandler,  of  this  parish,  esq.  She  died  18th  May, 
1834;  and  was  interred  in  the  vault  beneath,  aged  70  years. 

On  another  neat  tablet  of  marble : — 

In  Memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Flutter  Chandler,  who  died  January  26th, 

1837,  aged  74  years  ; also  of  Mary  his  wife,  who  died  August  10th,  1840,  aged 
76  years. 

Arms : — Arg.  two  bendlets  Sab.  betw.  five  pellets  in  saltire,  Chandler ; Imp.  Gu.  a saltire 
Arg.  a rose  in  chief,  Currie.  Crest,  a Bull’s  Head  Sab.  attired  Arg. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  another  neat  tablet, — 

In  Memory  of  Percy  Currie , widow  of  William  Currie,  esq.,  of  East  Horsley 
Park,  in  this  county ; who  died  at  Milford  House,  July  10th,  1841,  aged  71  years. 

On  another : — 

This  tablet  is  erected  in  memory  of  John  Chandler,  of  this  parish,  esq. ; 
who  died  22nd  July,  1790,  aged  58.  Also  of  Mary  his  second  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Day,  of  Angmering,  Sussex;  she  died  21st  of  May,  1834, 
aged  90.  Their  bodies  are  interred  in  the  vault  beneath. 

Other  tablets,  against  the  north  wall  of  the  manor-chapel,  record 
the  memory  of  the  following  members  of  the  Webb  family : — 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  a son  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.,  of  Busbridge, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  Susannah  his  wife  : died  the  11th  of  October,  1793, 
aged  57. — Mary  Leticia  Fanny,  a daughter  of  the  former,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Philip  Smith  Webb,  a son  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  and  Mary  his  wife,  of 
Milford  House,  in  the  county  of  Surrey;  died  6th  January,  1799,  aged  34. 

Mary , the  wife  of  the  late  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.,  of  Milford  House,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  ; died  the  29th  of  April,  1814,  aged  71  years. 


4 Aubrey,  who  first  noticed  this  inscription,  could  only  trace  it  to  the  word — “at”. 
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In  this  chapel  are  divers  memorials  of  the  Smith  family ; — and  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  manor-chapel  is  a small  piscina,  with  a shelf. 
Against  the  same  wall  are  small  figures,  in  brass , of  a man  and  woman, 
and  this  inscription : — 

©ff  gor  ©ijarite  p’g  for  soull  of  join’s  Songs  anti  Sane  f)ts  togfe,  fiofiui) 
Scorn’s  foas  one  of  tfje  setoers  of  tfye  tf)am&er  to  oure  soberagne  XorUe  Uttnge 
^enrg  tfje  btif.  ©n  ingots  soull  anti  all  ertsten  Sfm’  fjaue  mertg.  ?lnun. 

Arms : — On  a shield,  three  Cockatrices,  two  and  one. 

This  edifice  was  repaired  and  additionally  ornamented  in  1844,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Rev.  John  Chandler,  the  present  vicar.  At  the  same 
time,  the  west  entrance  was  walled  up,  and  the  old  Norman  doorway 
on  the  south  side  re-opened.  Most  of  the  pews  were  then  removed, 
and  stalls,  ingeniously  carved  by  a lame  young  man  of  Witley,  placed  in 
their  stead.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  modern,  and  carved  to 
correspond  with  the  stalls.  The  font,  which  is  octagonal  in  form,  is 
supported  by  a large  central  and  eight  smaller  columns. 

In  the  village  is  the  Vicarage  house,  and  also  a House  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  John  Chandler,  which  has  been  the  property  of  his  family 
for  several  generations : there  is  a small  well-wooded  park  on  the  east 
side,  and  a fine  sheet  of  water.  In  this  pond,  many  years  ago,  a large 
pike  was  taken,  weighing  forty-five  lbs. 

Mousehill  is  a small  manor  in  Witley  parish,  of  which  Robert 
Court  was  lord  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  It  afterwards  passed 
to  the  Shudds,  of  whom  Richard  Shudd,  esq.,  died  in  1536,  leaving  a 
son  named  John,  and  a widow,  Mary,  who  was  re-married  to  John 
Stilwell,  esq.  In  1671,  Thomas  Shudd,  the  then  lord,  left  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  Joan,  who  conveyed  this  property,  in  marriage, 
to  John  Stilwell,  of  Cosford  in  Thursley.  On  his  decease,  he  gave 
Cosford,  and  the  manor  of  Mousehill,  to  John,  his  eldest  son ; and 
the  estate  connected  with  the  manor,  to  Edmund,  his  second  son.  The 
former  had  a son  and  heir  named  James,  who,  in  1785,  conveyed  the 
manor  to  John,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Edmund,  and  then  owner  of 
the  estate  at  Mousehill,  by  which  means  the  property  was  re-united. 
The  house  was  much  improved  by  the  late  John  Stilwell,  esq.;  of 
whom,  in  1821,  this  property  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Viscount 
Midleton.  On  his  decease  it  devolved  on  his  present  lordship,  whose 
relative,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Thomas,  incumbent  of  Milford,  occupies 
the  manor-house. 

Milford,  a pleasant  village  in  this  parish,  is  situated  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Godaiming,  southwards.  Here,  in  1836,  a small 
Church  was  erected  at  a cost  of  940/.,  which  was  principally  defrayed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Chandler,  the  vicar  of  Witley.  It  is  a small  cruci- 
form structure,  built  with  the  rough  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
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with  dressings  of  Bath  stone ; and  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  January  the  6th,  1837.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  since  been  reimbursed  to  Mr.  Chandler  by  Viscount  Midle- 
ton,  who  has  endowed  it  as  a perpetual  curacy,  and  appointed  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Thomas  minister.  At  the  west  end  is  a bell-turret.  The  in- 
terior is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  contains  about  230  sittings,  (140  free). 

Milford-House , a well-built  square  mansion  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  was  erected  by  Thomas  Smith,  esq.,  when  owner  of  Witley, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Philip  Barker  Webb,  esq. ; but  is  occupied  by  his  brother, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Smith  Webb,  one  of  the  old  Peninsular  soldiers ; 
in  which  campaign  he  was  captain  in  the  3rd  Dragoons,  and  aid-de- 
camp  to  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  afterwards  Lord  Combermere.  In  the 
grounds,  which  are  extensive  and  pleasantly  laid  out,  is  an  expansive 
sheet  of  water. 


THURSLEY. 

Thursley,  or  Thoresley,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  is  still  a 
member  of  the  lordship  of  Witley ; although  long  regarded  as  a dis- 
tinct parish,  and  having  separate  parish  officers.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Frensham  and  Elstead ; on  the  north,  by  Peper-harow ; on 
the  east,  by  Witley  and  Haslemere ; and  on  the  south,  by  Haslemere. 
Its  length,  from  Peper-harow  to  Haslemere,  is  nearly  eight  miles.  It 
is  nearly  equally  intersected  by  the  old  Portsmouth  road ; and  from 
its  great  variety  of  surface,  comprises  numerous  expansive,  picturesque, 
and  romantic  views.  The  Hindhead  Hill,  over  which  the  turnpike 
road  is  carried  by  an  ascent  of  two  miles  in  a southerly  direction, 
commands  from  its  crest  a most  extensive  panoramic  prospect ; — and 
near  this  point  is  that  remarkable  depression  called  Highcomb  bottom ; 
or,  more  popularly,  the  DeviVs  Punch-bowl,  Next  to  Leith  hill,  Hind- 
head  is  the  highest  ridge  in  the  county,  its  altitude  being  calculated 
at  923  feet ; only  seventy  feet  lower  than  that  of  Leith  hill.  The 
old  road  to  Portsmouth  wound  around  the  upper  verge  of  the  Punch- 
bowl (so  called  from  its  general  form,  and  deep  declining  hollow),  for 
a considerable  distance ; but  in  the  year  1826,  a new  and  safer  road 
was  constructed  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  lower  in  the  bowl ; and  an 
embankment  raised  along  the  inner  edge  to  prevent  danger.  This 
was  executed  upon  the  plan  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Keen,  of  Godaiming. 

A large  portion  of  this  parish  has  become  the  property  of  Lord 
Viscount  Midleton  by  recent  purchases. — Cosford , the  principal  estate, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Shudd  and  Stilwell  families,  as  before 
noticed  in  the  account  of  Mousehill.  James,  the  son  of  John  Stilwell, 
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esq.,  had  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  and  on  his  decease  in  1793,  it  was 
by  her  marriage  transferred  to  the  fanily  of  Hawkins,  of  Alton,  in 
Hants.  Her  son,  who  died  in  1838,  bequeathed  it  to  his  nephew, 
John  Hawkins,  esq.;  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Viscount  Midleton  in  the 
year  1844.  In  the  same  year,  his  lordship  also  purchased  the  estates 
of  Mr.  Lewis  which  lay  intermixed  with  Cosford.  The  Vale  of  Cos- 
ford  possesses  much  beauty,  and  has  many  attractions  for  the  lovers  of 
natural  scenery. 

Near  Cosford  is  Heath-Hall , a respectable  house  erected  in  place 
of  a dwelling  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  by  the  widow  of  the  late  John 
Knowles,  esq.;  whose  youngest  son,  Henry  Knowles,  esq.,  is  its  present 
owner. 

Thursley  Church , dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Valor  of  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First,  and  rated  as  an  appendage  to 
the  mother  church  of  Witley.  It  is  a small  edifice,  consisting  only 
of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch ; and  having  a wooden  tower  (con- 
taining three  bells),  with  a shingled  tapering  spire,  rising  from  the 
roof  of  the  nave.  In  1842,  this  edifice  was  wholly  repaired,  and  all 
the  stone-work  new-faced,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  vicar.  In- 
teriorly, the  tower  is  supported  by  four  massive  piers  of  timber.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a pointed  arch,  under  which  is  an 
open-worked  screen  of  oak.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a small 
piscina.  The  font  is  a large  and  circular  basin  of  Sussex  marble. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  are  two  circular  tablets, 
surmounted  by  urns,  recording  the  interment  of  the  highly-esteemed 
Edmund  Woods,  esq.,  of  Godaiming,  who  died  on  December  25th, 
1792,  aged  seventy-four  years; — and  also  of  Ann , his  widow,  daughter 
of  John  and  Ann  Yalden  [or  Yaldwyn],  who  departed  this  life  March 
14th,  1812,  aged  ninety-one  years. 

Arms  : — Arg.  on  a fess  raguly,  Az.  three  fleurs-de-lis,  Or ; in  chief, 
a trefoil  slipped,  vert : Woods,  of  Sussex. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a handsome  monument,  commemorative  of 
the  virtues  and  decease  of  Katherine  Woods , wife  of  Edm.  Woods,  esq., 
of  Shopwyke,  in  Sussex,  who  departed  this  life  February  3rd,  1793,  aged 
thirty-two  years.  This  consists  of  an  inscribed  tablet  of  white  marble, 
with  lateral  draperies,  above  which  is  a small  whole-length  female 
figure,  expressive  of  Religion,  sustaining  a cup  and  cross : an  urn  of 
yellow  marble,  with  mantling,  surmounts  the  whole. 

In  the  church-yard  (from  which  a wide  prospect  is  obtained  of  the 
Hog’s-back,  and  the  intervening  wild  heaths  and  villages),  are  a 
number  of  memorials  for  the  Stilwell  family  of  Cosford  and  Mousehill ; 
but  none  are  of  importance. 
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Here,  also,  is  a head-stone,  with  a singular  sculpture  in  bas-relief, 
representing  three  ruffians  killing  a sailor.  This  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription, and  is  thus  inscribed : — 

In  Memory  of  a generous  but  unfortunate  Sailor,  who  was  barbarously 
Murdered  on  Hind-head , on  Sept.  24,  1786,  by  three  Villains,  after  he  had 
liberally  treated  them,  and  promised  them  his  further  assistance  on  the  road 
to  Portsmouth. 

When  pitying  eyes  to  see  my  grave  shall  come, 

And  with  a generous  tear  bedew  my  tomb, 

Here  shall  they  read  my  melancholy  fate 
With  murder  and  barbarity  complete. 

In  perfect  health,  and  in  the  flower  of  age, 

I fell  a victim  to  three  Ruffians’  rage ; 

On  bended  knees  I mercy  strove  t’  obtain. 

Their  thirst  of  blood  made  all  entreaties  vain. 

No  dear  relation,  or  still  dearer  friend, 

Weeps  my  sad  lot,  or  miserable  end. 

Yet  o’er  my  sad  remains — my  Name  unknown — 

A generous  Publick  have  inscribed  this  stone.5 


5 From  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  the  murderers,  and  their  own  subsequent 
confession,  it  was  proved  that  they  were  sailors  going  to  Portsmouth  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Near  Esher,  they  fell  in  with  the  deceased,  who  both  treated  them,  and  proffered 
to  bear  the  further  expense  of  their  journey.  At  the  Red  Lion,  in  Road-lane,  beyond 
Godaiming,  they  stopped  for  refreshment.  Whilst  there,  they  were  noticed  by  two 
labouring  men,  who,  soon  after,  on  returning  homewards,  followed  in  their  track ; and,  on 
coming  to  the  Devil’s  Punch-bowl,  saw  something  below  them  appearing  like  a dead 
sheep.  This  was  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  whom  his  atrocious  companions  had 
killed,  and  rolled  into  the  hollow,  notwithstanding  his  generosity ; — each  of  them  agreeing 
to  have  “ two  cuts  at  his  throat,”  after  having  first  knocked  down  and  stripped  him.  An 
alarm  was  raised,  and  the  villains  were  overtaken  and  apprehended  at  Sheet,  near  Peters- 
field,  when  in  the  act  of  selling  the  apparel  of  their  victim.  At  the  ensuing  Spring 
assizes,  they  were  tried  at  Kingston;  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  they  were  hung  and 
gibbetted  on  Hindhead  common,  near  the  scene  of  their  direful  crime.  A memorial  stone 
was  also  placed  there,  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

Erected 

In  Detestation  of  a barbarous  Murder 
Committed  here  on  an  Unknown  Sailor, 

On  Sep.  24th,  1786, 

By  Edward  Lonagan,  Michael  Casey,  and  James  Marshall. 

Who  were  all  taken  the  same  day, 

And  hung  in  Chains  near  this  Place. 

“ Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.” — 

Gen.  chap.  ix.  ver.  6. 


THE 

HUNDRED  OF  FARNHAM. 


PARISHES  IN  THIS  HUNDRED  : — 

ELSTEAD. — FARNHAM,  WITH  THE  SEVERAL  TITHINGS  OF  BADSHOT  AND 
RUNFOLD  ; CULVERLANDS  AND  TILFORD  ; FARNHAM  TOWN  ; RUNWICK  ; 

AND  WRECKLESHAM  WITH  BOURNE. FRENSHAM,  WITH  THE  TITHINGS 

OF  FRENSHAM,  CHURT  AND  PIRFORD. — SEALE,  OR  SELE,  WITH  THE 

HAMLET  OF  TONGHAM. THE  VILLE  OF  WAVERLEY,  WHICH  IS  EXTRA- 

PAROCHIAL,  IS  ALSO  IN  THIS  HUNDRED. 

arnham  Hundred,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  princi- 
pal town,  is  described  in  the 
Domesday  book  as  the  “Land 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester” 
— “ Terra  Episcopi  Wintoni - 
ensis.”  It  belonged,  probably, 
to  the  See  of  Winton  from 
the  time  of  the  first  founda- 
tion of  that  diocese,  and  was 
not  divided  into  parishes  like 
the  other  districts  of  the 
county ; both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  hav- 
ing been  vested  in  the  bishop, 
as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  provisional  head  of  the  church,  ever  since 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 

This  Hundred  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Odiham  division  of 
Hampshire,  and  the  hundred  of  Woking,  in  Surrey ; on  the  east  and 
south,  by  Godaiming  hundred ; and  on  the  south-west  and  west,  by  the 
divisions  of  Petersfield,  Alton,  and  Odiham,  in  Hampshire. 

FARNHAM. 

This  place,  originally  called  Feme-ham , derives  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  fern  growing  on  the  neighbouring  heaths ; and,  as 
Gough  remarks,  it  strictly  answers  to  its  Saxon  appellation,  “being 
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surrounded  by  dreary  heaths  covered  with  sand  and  fern.” 1 Camden 
says  that  Ethelbald,  king  of  Wessex,  who  died  in  860,  gave  Farnham 
to  the  bishop  and  congregation  of  the  church  of  Winchester ; and  this 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  notice  of  this  town.  That  antiquary  also 
represents  this  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  Alfred  over  the 
Danes,  in  893.  Asser,  in  his  Annals , says,  “ This  year,  Alfred,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  fought  against  the  Northmen,  in  the  place  called 
Fearnhame , and  he  killed  many,  and  wounded  their  king,  who  fled, 
and  he  took  abundance  of  spoil : those  who  escaped  were  compelled 
to  pass  over  the  Thames,  and  proceed  into  Essex,  but  many  perished 
in  the  river.”2  This  event  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; 
and  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  that  work,  states  Farnham,  in 
Surrey,  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Speed,  in 
his  Chronicle,  says  it  was  at  “ Farnham,  near  unto  Arlesford”;  whence, 
and  from  the  flight  of  the  Danes  across  the  Thames,  Mr.  Manning 
concludes  that  Farmingham,  near  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  was  probably 
the  place  of  the  combat.3 

In  the  Domesday  book  Farnham  is  thus  mentioned : — 

“The  Bishop  of  Winchester  holds  Ferneham.  It  has  always  been  held  by  [the  Church 
of  ] St.  Peter.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  was  rated  at  60  hides : now  at  40  hides. 

The  arable  land  is . There  are  in  the  demesne  5 carucates,  and  thirty-six  villains, 

and  eleven  bordars,  with  29  carucates.  There  are  eleven  bondmen,  and  six  mills  at 
46s.  4 d.,  35  acres  of  meadow,  and  a wood  yielding  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  and  a half 
for  pannage. — Ralph  holds  of  the  Bishop  4 hides  wanting  1 virgate  of  the  land  in  this 
manor ; William  holds  2 hides  and  1 virgate ; and  Wazo  half  a hide.  In  these  lands 
there  are  3 carucates  in  the  demesne,  and  twenty-two  villains  and  nine  bordars,  with  6 
carucates : and  there  is  a wood  yielding  twenty-five  hogs.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward 
that  part  of  the  manor  which  is  in  Surrey  was  valued  at  55/. : when  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  at  30/. : now  at  38/. ; and  the  land  of  the  homagers  at  9/.  Osborn 
de  Ow  holds  of  the  Bishop  the  Church  here,  together  with  1 hide  of  land  in  Hampshire, 
valued  at  6/.” 

This  last-mentioned  land,  (which  might  be  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  extent),  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
manor  specified  as  not  situated  within  the  county.  From  a statement, 
however,  in  the  register  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Manning),  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  land  belonging  to 
this  manor,  granted  to  free  tenants,  had  been  considerably  augmented, 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century ; and  that  some  lands  were  held 
by  knight’s  service,  and  other  lands  in  free  socage.4 

1 Gough’s  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

2 Gale,  Hist.  Brit.  Script.  XV.  p.  172.  8 Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

4 The  largest  portion  of  the  lands  in  military  tenancy  were  in  Hampshire,  where  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  held  two  knight’s  fees,  Geoffrey  de  Wyngeham  one,  Henry  de 
Fernham  one,  Edmund  de  Synago  one,  Henry  le  Boteler  one,  and  William  de  Castro 
Radulphi  half  a fee.  In  Surrey,  James  le  Bel  held  half  a knight’s  fee,  William  Widon  a 
quarter,  Richard  Widon  the  same,  Sir  Walter  de  la  Puille  a tenth,  and  Robert  Crapes  (or 
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The  estates  now  held  of  this  manor  are  usually  called  copyholds,  and  are  transferred  by 
surrender  and  admittance;  but  in  the  form  Of  admittance  it  is  merely  stated  that  the 
estate  is  granted  to  A.  B.  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
and  not  to  hold  by  copy  Of  court-roll,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  as  in  other  manors.  The 
fines  are  fixed  and  certain  on  the  ancient  estates ; and  when  a new  grant  is  made  from 
the  waste  land,  the  fine  taken  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord  in  the  first  instance  is  never 
afterwards  altered.  The  copyholder  may  cut  timber  for  repairs,  or  for  use  on  his  estate  ; 
but  should  he  cut  timber  for  sale,  or  lease  his  estate,  without  license,  it  is  a forfeiture.  A 
surrender  by  a copyholder  can  only  be  made  before  the  steward  of  the  courts,  or  the 
clerk  of  the  castle.  A surrender  made  by  the  husband,  even  to  the  use  of  his  will,  bars 
the  wife’s  dower ; but  when  the  husband  dies  without  making  a surrender,  his  relict  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  estate  during  her  widowhood,  living  chastely  ; and  if  she  appears  at 
the  next  court  held  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  pays  half  a fine,  she  becomes  a tenant 
for  life,  and  may  marry  again  without  incurring  the  forfeiture  of  the  estate.  The  eldest 
son  of  a copyholder  becomes  heir  to  his  estate ; and  if  he  has  no  son,  the  eldest  daughter. 

The  castle  of  Farnham  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  as 
part  of  his  barony,  by  the  service  of  five  knights’  fees.  He  had,  also, 
the  return  of  writs  within  his  manor  of  Farnham ; and  free-warren 
therein,  from  Tilford  to  Holt  forest ; and  for  this  he  claimed  prescriptive 
right,  on  a Quo  Warranto  of  the  7th  of  Edward  the  First.5 

The  parish  of  Farnham  is  very  extensive.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Aldershott  (in  Hampshire),  Seale,  and  Elstead ; on  the  south, 
by  Elstead  and  Frensham ; on  the  west,  by  Binstead,  Bentley,  and 
Crondall,  in  Hampshire  ; and  on  the  north,  by  Crondall  and  Alder- 
shott. There  are  various  tithings  in  this  parish ; and  at  the  court- 
leet  of  the  hundred,  held  by  the  steward  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  high-constable  of  the  hundred  is  elected  by  the  leet-jury,  and  also 
tithingmen  for  the  following  tithings : — 

1.  Dogflud,  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  town. 

2.  Wrecklesham,  on  the  south-west,  including  part  of  Holt  forest. 

3.  Badshot,  on  the  north-east. 

4.  Runfold,  or  Runvall,  on  the  east. 

5.  Runwick,  or  Runweeke,  on  the  north-west. 

6.  Tilford,  on  the  south. 

7.  Seale  and  Tongham,  on  the  east. 

8.  Elstead,  on  the  south-east. 

9.  Frensham,  on  the  south-west,  including  part  of  the  Holt  forest. 

10.  Churt,  in  Frensham. 

11.  Badley. 

Grapes)  an  eighth  part  of  a knight’s  fee.  There  were  in  the  hundred  the  following 
socage  tenants : Peter  de  Snelleslinch,  William  de  Trollesbury,  and  John  de  Wyntershull, 
who  held  land  which  Adomar,  clerk  of  Winton,  had  made  free ; and  Thomas  de  Camera 
land  which  J.  formerly  bishop,  made  free  and  gave  him. — Id.  p.  133  ; from  Register  of 
Pontissara,  fol.  156,  b.  The  only  bishop  of  Winchester  to  whom  the  initial  (J.)  applies, 
previously  to  the  above  date,  was  John  Gernsey,  or  John  of  Oxford,  consecrated  in  1265. 

5 “ — a ripa  de  Tyllesford  usque  Asseisholt ” — i.e.  the  Holt,  or  Aliceholt  Forest. — Quo 
Warr.  7 Edw.  I.,  Rot.  39. 
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12.  Itchell,  in  Hampshire.6 

The  comparatively  modern  parishes  of  Elstead,  Seale,  and  Frens- 
ham,  into  which  this  hundred  has  been  separated,  are  merely  chapelries 
to  the  rectory  of  Farnham.  The  manorial  courts  are  commenced  at 
“Lady  House,”  (apparently  a corruption  of  Law-day , from  the  Saxon 
Lage  bei),  a small  building  on  the  common,  about  one  mile  and  a half 
northward  from  Farnham  castle.  The  suitors  in  the  Hundred  Court 
assemble  there  to  open  the  court,  and  thence  adjourn  to  the  Bush  inn 
at  Farnham,  where  the  proceedings,  both  of  that  court  and  of  the 
court-baron  of  the  manor,  are  continued.7 

Farnham  Castle,  the  palatial  residence  of  the  bishops  of  this 
diocese,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a considerable  eminence,  which 
rises  rapidly  from  the  town,  on  its  northern  side.  It  appears  from 
Camden,  that  the  original  fortress  was  erected  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  to  King  Stephen,  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  was  contending  for  the  throne  with  the  Empress  Maud,  and 
had  granted  leave  to  all  his  partizans  “ to  build  Castles.”  Becoming 
“ a retreat  for  rebels,”  he  continues,  “ this  Castle  was  razed  by  Henry 

6 Tithingmen  were  heretofore  appointed  for  several  other  places  in  Hampshire,  which 
have  been  discontinued. 

7 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  xlv;  and  vol.  iii.  p.  130. — The 
Bush  Inn  has  been  kept  as  such,  and  known  by  the  same  sign  from  a time  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  King  James  the  First,  in  whose  reign  the  oppression  attempted  to  be 
exercised  against  one  Harding,  its  then  landlord,  became  a principal  means  of  freeing  the 
country  from  the  vexatious  patent  of  monopoly  respecting  Inns  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  king  to  Sir  George  Mompesson. 

An  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  vesting  the  right  of  granting 
licences  to  public  houses  in  the  Justices  of  the  peace,  but  which  did  not  extend  to  inns, — 
“ the  keepers  of  which  were  bound  to  find  accommodation  for  travellers ; were  indictable 
if  they  refused  it ; were  answerable  for  the  property  of  such  travellers  when  put  into  their 
custody  ; and,  in  return,  had  the  privilege  of  detaining  such  property  till  they  were  paid.” 

Among  the  nefarious  ways  of  raising  money  devised  by  the  minions  of  the  British 
Solomon,  it  was  suggested  that  the  king  had  the  power  of  granting  licences  for  inns,  and 
could  delegate  that  power  to  his  patentee  ; and  Mompesson  having  obtained  such  a patent, 
he  committed  so  much  injustice  under  its  authority,  that  the  whole  kingdom  resounded 
with  complaints ; and  his  conduct  being  at  length  brought  before  parliament,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  his  patent  was  quashed. 

Harding  was  one  of  the  many  inn-keepers  whom  Mompesson  had  harassed,  a writ  of 
Quo  Warranto  having  been  issued  against  him,  to  shew  “ by  what  authority  he  did  so 
without  the  king’s  licence.”  The  cause  was  argued  before  the  Judges,  who  decided  that 
the  king’s  licence  for  keeping  an  inn  was  not  necessary.  From  what  was  said  on  the 
occasion,  it  seems  that  Harding  had  enlarged  his  house  to  make  it  more  commodious ; for 
the  Court  said  “ That  if  a man  had  an  Inn  by  prescription,  he  might  enlarge  it  upon  the 
same  land  which  had  been  always  used  with  the  Inn ; as  he  may  enlarge  the  rooms  in  the 
yard,  or  make  new  rooms  there,  or  may  convert  the  old  stables  into  rooms  for  men,  and 
make  stables  further  in  the  yard,  and  shall  have  the  same  privilege  in  them  as  in  the 
ancient  Inn.” — See  Manning,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  130,  note  1 ; from  Viner’s  Abridgement 
of  the  Statutes,  vol.  xiv.  art.  Inns. 
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the  Third,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs.”8  This  allusion  to  rebels  probably  refers  to  its 
previous  seizure  by  Lewis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  the  associated 
barons,  in  June  1216,  during  the  contest  with  King  John,  Henry’s 
tyrannical  predecessor.  It  had,  however,  together  with  Guildford  and 
other  castles,  of  which  Prince  Lewis  had  obtained  possession,  been 
recovered  in  the  following  year  by  the  judicious  measures  of  William, 
earl-marshal  and  earl  of  Pembroke;  and  Lewis  was  compelled  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  quit  the  kingdom.9 

Scarcely  any  thing  more  of  historical  interest  has  been  recorded  of 
this  fortress  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  is  several  times 
mentioned  as  having  been  visited  by  that  queen  in  her  summer  Pro- 
gresses. Thus,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Horn,  she  was  twice 
at  Farnham;  first,  at  the  end  of  August,  1567  ; and  again,  early  in 
the  same  month  in  1569.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
dined  here  with  the  queen  at  her  own  invitation,  and,  on  rising  from 
the  table,  she  “ pleasantly (as  Camden  informs  us),  advised  him  to  be 
“ careful  on  what  pillow  he  laid  his  head.”10  This  ominous  warning 
was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  duke’s  projected  marriage  with  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots ; but  unfortunately,  Norfolk’s  “ ill-weaved  ambition  ” 
induced  him  secretly  to  persist  in  his  scheme,  until  his  plans  became 
treasonable;  and,  within  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  decapitated 
on  Tower-hill. 

Elizabeth  was  again  at  Farnham  in  September,  1591,  when  Bishop 
Thos.  Cooper  had  the  honour  of  her  company  ;n  and  in  1601,  she 
once  more  visited  the  castle,  when  Montagu  held  the  see.  Of  the 
occurrences  which  then  took  place,  the  following  particulars  are 
recorded : — 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  Queen  in  her  Progress  entered  into  Hampshire.  She 
went  to  Basen  [Basing] — where  she  tarried  13  dayes.  At  her  departure  from  Basen, 
being  the  14th  of  September,  she  made  10  knights,  having  never  in  all  her  reign  made  so 
many  before. — That  day  she  went  from  Basen  towards  Farnham,  a castle  belonging  to 


8 Camden,  Britannia  ; Surrey. 

9 See  “ Historical  Notices,”  &c.,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work,  p.  41.  See  also  in  the 
same  volume,  p.  303,  the  anecdote  from  Rishanger,  respecting  the  outlaw  Adam  Gurdun, 
who  with  a party  of  banditti  infested  the  road  between  Alton  and  Farnham  castle ; until 
Prince  Edward  encountered  him  in  single  combat,  and  induced  him  to  yield  and  enter 
into  his  own  service. 

10  Vide  CAMDENi  Ann  ales  Rerum  Angl.  et  Hib.  reg.  Eliz.  tome  i.  p.  188. — See, 
likewise,  “ Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,”  in  the  present  work,  vol.  i.  pp. 
107—109. 

11  At  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  in  1588,  this  prelate  addressed  a Letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  Surrey,  (published  by  Mr.  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  667),  relative  to  the  raising 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, — which,  possibly,  may  have  been  written  at  the 
castle. 
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the  See  of  Winchester : and  in  her  way  to  Farnham  she  knighted  Sir  Richard  White,  at 
his  own  house  [he]  having  feasted  her  and  her  trayne  very  royally : neere  unto  which 
towne  the  Sheriffe  of  Hampshire  tooke  his  leave,  and  the  Sheriffe  of  Surrey  met  her : hut 
the  Sheriffe  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  that  county  went  to  Farnham  by 
command,  and  there  attended  the  next  day,  where  they  were  feasted  and  kindly  enter- 
tained by  the  learned  prelate,  Doctor  Bilson,  bishoppe  of  Winchester ; upon  whose  onely 
commendation,  two  ancient  and  worthy  gentlemen  Of  Hampshire,  sir  Richard  Mill  and 
sir  William  Uddall,  received  there  the  dignity  of  knighthood.12 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  the  First 
and  the  Parliament,  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Sir 
John  Denham,  high-sherilf  of  the  county  in  1642,  who  was  appointed 
governor.  But  he,  possibly,  not  thinking  his  post  tenable,  soon 
quitted  it  and  retired  to  the  king’s  head-quarters  at  Oxford.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  general. 
Sir  William  Waller,  by  whom  it  is  stated  to  have  been  blown  up,  on 
December  29th,  in  the  same  year.  But  the  injury  thus  done  did  not 
prevent  it  being  again  held  as  a stronghold;  and  in  the  following 
year,  its  garrison  comprised  several  companies  of  soldiers,  which  in 
November,  1643,  appear  to  have  been  joined  with  Waller’s  army  and 
its  London  auxiliaries  in  the  fruitless  attack  on  the  Basing  House. 
After  keeping  the  field  some  days,  Waller  took  up  his  head  quarters 
at  Farnham,  and  “ began  to  fortifie  the  Town  with  Breast-works  and 
the  like.”  This  was  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  days,  his  forces  were  twice  drawn  up  in  Farnham 
park,  in  battalia , on  a rumour  of  the  king’s  approach  to  attack  the 
castle.  On  the  last  occasion,  “ the  enemy  shewed  themselves  on  the 
hill  above  the  Park,  but  made  no  assault,  though  they  came  so  near 
that  the  ordnance  from  the  Castle  and  Park  killed  about  15  men  and 
17  horses.”13  Some  slight  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  next  fort- 
night ; and  on  the  13th  of  December,  Sir  William  Waller,  who  had 
prevailed  on  the  Londoners  to  extend  their  services  for  the  purpose, 
marched  from  Farnham  to  Alton,  and  making  an  attack  on  the 
royalists  under  Lord  Craford,  took  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
prisoners,  who  were  brought  into  the  town  and  secured  in  the  church 
and  castle. 

George  Wither,  the  poet,  was  afterwards  constituted  governor  of 
Farnham  castle  for  the  parliament ; and  in  a curious  pamphlet  which 
he  published  with  the  title  of  “ Justiciarius  Justificatus ,”  he  complains 
that  his  office  was  rendered  inefficient  through  the  interference  of  Sir 

12  Nichols’s  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progresses,  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8,  near  the  midde  of 
the  volume. 

13  See  Lieut.  Archer’s  “ Relation  of  the  Expedition  to  Farnham  by  the  Red  Trained 
Bands  of  Westminster,  the  Green  Auxiliaries  of  London,  and  the  Yellow  Auxiliaries  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,”  &c.,  from  the  16th  of  October  to  20th  of  December,  1643 : small 
4to. 
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Richard  Onslow,  to  whose  control  he  was  subjected,  from  whom,  and 
another  person  (not  named),  he  was  to  receive  orders,  ammunition, 
&c.  He  says  it  was  Sir  Richard’s  fault  that  the  castle  was  not  gar- 
risoned ; and  nothing  was  left  for  him,  “ but  to  discipline  his  horse, 
his  foot  soldiers,  when  he  could  get  them,  and  to  guard  indefensible 
walls,  without  works,  or  even  strong  gates.”  Further,  that  having 
refused  to  quit  the  castle  at  Sir  Richard’s  persuasion,  “ he  never 
received  anything  after  but  words  and  discouragements,  till  he  and 
his  troop  were  called  thence,  to  the  undoing  of  the  country,  and  the 
plundering  of  his  estate,  and  leaving  the  Castle  to  the  possession  of 
the  enemy.”  He  has  not,  however,  affixed  any  date  to  these  trans- 
actions.14 

In  July,  1648,  the  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  insurrection  of  the 
royalists  under  the  Earl  of  Holland,  gave  orders  that  the  fortress 
should  be  “ put  in  that  condition  of  indefensibleness  that  it  might  be 
no  occasion  for  endangering  the  peace  of  the  county.”15  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  remains  of  the  edifice,  with  the 
manor  of  Farnham,  were  restored  to  the  see  of  Winchester ; and 
Bishop  Morley,  (the  successor  of  bishop  Duppa),  who  presided  over  it 
from  1662  to  1684,  is  said  to  have  expended  80007.  in  the  renovation 
and  improvement  of  the  Episcopal  palace  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  the  castle,  and  including  some  portions  of  the  original  structure. 

Formerly,  two  Parks  were  attached  to  this  castle ; one  called  the 
Old,  or  Great  park ; the  other  the  New,  or  Little  park.  The  Old 
park,  which  comprised  about  one  thousand  acres,  was  disparked  and 
divided  into  farms,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Little 
park,  adjoining  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle,  contains  about  three 
hundred  acres,  and  is  but  little  less  than  three  miles  in  circumference. 
The  bishops  had  here  various  officers,  as  a constable  of  the  castle ; 
keepers  of  the  parks;  keepers  of  the  north  and  south  chace,  and  of 
Frensham  ponds,  with  the  swans  in  them;  and  these  offices  were 
frequently  held,  singly  or  collectively,  by  persons  of  distinction  in  the 
county.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  brother-in-law  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
was  appointed  constable  in  1471.  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  Vis- 
count Montague,  was  made  keeper  of  the  north  chace,  in  1558 ; and 
the  same  office  was  conferred  upon  Lord  Charles  Howard  in  1593,  for 
life.  The  offices  of  constable  of  the  castle,  and  keeper  of  the  chaces 
and  parks,  were  held  by  William  More,  esq.,  of  Loseley,  (who  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth),  and  his  son,  Sir  George  More,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ; with  annual  fees 

14  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 

15  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  v.  p.  622. 
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of  8/.  as  constable,  and  51.  as  keeper ; and  likewise  from  each  of  their 
chaces,  a stag  and  a hind  in  their  seasons,  and  from  each  of  the  two 
parks  at  Farnham,  a buck  in  summer,  and  a doe  in  winter,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  keepers  to  them  or  their  assigns,  or  with  liberty  to 
hunt  and  take  the  same  at  their  pleasure.16 

In  1632,  (7th  of  Charles  the  First),  bishop  Neile  granted,  for  life,  to 
Sir  William  Tichborn  the  offices  of  constable,  keeper  of  the  south  and 
north  chaces,  and  master  of  the  games  of  hunting,  hawking,  fowling, 
and  fishing,  throughout  the  hundred  of  Farnham,  with  the  ancient 
fees.  In  1640,  the  offices  of  constable  and  keeper  of  the  chaces  and 
parks  were  bestowed  on  John  Tichborn  by  bishop  Curie,  together 
with  the  former  fees,  for  life.  Although  the  same  offices  were 
occasionally  granted  after  the  restoration,  they  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude ; and  one  of  the  last  vestiges  was  the  appointment,  by 
patent  of  bishop  Thomas,  in  December,  1778,  of  Joseph  Winter,  his 
servant,  to  the  office  of  janitor , or  porter  of  the  castle,  together  with 
the  custody  of  the  castle,  for  life,  and  a fee  of  60s.  and  10^.  yearly. 
This  patent,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Winchester,  was  surrendered  to  bishop  North  in  September,  1808. 17 

18  Among  the  Loseley  Manuscripts  is  preserved  a Letter  from  that  learned  civilian, 
Julius  Caesar,  (who  was  knighted  by  King  James  in  May,  1603),  to  Sir  William  More, 
during  a vacancy  of  the  bishopric  when  the  latter  was  keeper  of  Farnham  park.  From 
that  document  it  appears  that  the  Templars  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  drank  their  ale,  or  wine, 
out  of  Green  pots , manufactured  from  the  clay  dug  in  Farnham  park.  As  the  “ whole 
society  ” of  the  Inner  Temple  seem  to  have  been  interested  in  the  request  made  to  the 
park-keeper,  the  letter  must  be  held  as  curious ; and  is,  therefore,  subjoined  verbatim : — 
After  my  hartie  commendacions,  &c.  Wheras  in  tymes  past  the  bearer 
hereof  hath  had  out  of  the  parke  of  Farneham,  belonging  to  the  Bishopprick  of 
Winchester,  certaine  white  clay  for  the  making  of  grene  potts  usually  drunk  in 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple.  And  nowe  understandinge  of  some  restraint 
thereof,  and  that  you  (amongst  others),  are  authorized  there  in  divers  respects 
during  the  vacancye  of  the  said  Busshopricke,  my  request  therefore  unto  you  is, 
and  the  rather  for  that  I am  a member  of  the  said  house,  that  you  would  in  favor 
of  us  all  p’mytt  the  bearer  hereof  to  digge  and  carie  awaye  so  muche  of  the  said 
claye  as  by  him  shalbe  thought  sufficient  for  the  furnishinge  of  the  said  House 
with  grene  potts  as  aforesaid,  paying  as  he  hath  heretofore  for  the  same.  In 
accomplishement  whereof  myself,  w‘.h  the  whole  societie,  shall  acknowledge 
orselves  muche  beholden  unto  you,  and  shalbe  readie  to  requite  you  at  all  tymes 
w‘.h  the  like  pleasure.  And  so  I bid  you  moste  hartelie  farewell.  Innr  Temple 
this  xix‘h  of  August  1594. 

Yr.  assured  friend 

To  the  right  worshipful  Sr  W’m  Moore,  Jul.  Caesar, 

knight,  geve  these. 

17  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  135 — 137.  The  earliest  appointment  of  a 
constable  of  Farnham  castle  mentioned  in  that  work,  was  of  William  de  Hatton,  in  May, 
1328,  by  Bishop  Stratford;  and  in  the  October  following,  he  was  made  bailiff  of  the 
bishop’s  manors  of  Southwark  and  Esher. 
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The  latter  years  of  bishop  Richard  Fox,  who  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  blindness,  were  chiefly  spent  at  Farnham  castle,  and  from  the 
initials  of  his  name,  and  other  memorials  being  yet  traceable  among 
the  ruins  of  the  keep,  it  is  surmised  that  this  division  of  the  fortress 
was  partially  restored,  or  rebuilt,  during  his  retirement  here ; his 
decease  occurred  in  the  year  1528.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  lowest  and  oldest  part  of  this  remain  being  of  an  age  long 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  above  prelate.  The  general  renovation  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  as  already  stated,  was  principally  effected  by 
bishop  Morley ; and  in  a “ Particular ” of  his  charities,  & c.,  preserved 
in  the  muniment-room  is  this  entry ; — “ Expended  at  Farnham  since 
the  27th  of  .April,  1662,”  10,648/.  4s.  9 d.  The  following  passage 
relating  to  this  palace  occurs  in  his  will : — <c  To  the  end  that  my 
successors  in  ye  See  of  Winchester  may  have  a house  neere  theire 
Cathedrall  large  enough  to  receive  them  and  theire  families,  though 
not  so  large,  stately,  and  magnificent,  as  there  was  formerly, — to  ye  new 
front  which  I have  built  already,  it  is  my  will,  and  I have  already 
taken  order,  that  one  of  ye  wings,  viz.  that  next  to  ye  chappell,  shall 
be  new  built  before  michaelmas  next ; and  whether  I live  to  see  the 
finishing  thereof,  or  not,  my  will  is  that  it  shall  be  finished  at  my 
charge,  whatsoever  the  charge  comes  to : I mean  for  the  building  of 
one  wing  only.” — A silver  patten,  with  a basin,  two  cups  (with  covers), 
and  a flagon,  all  silver-gilt,  were  also  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the 
chapel  by  bishop  Morley. 

From  the  market-place  in  Farnham,  the  gradual  ascent  up  Castle 
street  leads  to  the  bishop’s  palace,  the  footway  near  the  top  being 
carried  on  by  several  flights  of  steps,  and  intervening  platforms.  The 
principal  entrance  was  much  improved  in  1846,  and  a new  gateway 
built,  surmounted  by  a clock-turret.  The  ground-plot  of  the  palatial 
buildings  is  irregular,  but  approaching  the  quadrangle  form,  and 
inclosing  a large  court  in  connexion  with  the  ancient  keep.  In  front 
is  a lawn,  or  terrace,  commanding  from  its  elevated  brow  a beautiful 
range  of  country,  diversified  by  well-wooded  hills  and  vallies,  and 
intersected  by  the  meandering  stream  of  the  Wey,  with  the  town  of 
Farnham  rising  from  its  banks  in  the  foreground.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  castle  were  strengthened  by  square  bastions,  still  remaining  in 
part,  and  surrounded  by  a wide  and  deep  foss,  in  which,  on  the  park 
side,  large  oak  and  beech  trees  are  now  flourishing. 

The  state  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  ; and  there 
is  a handsome  and  convenient  chapel.  The  library  is  extensive,  and 
contains  a good  collection  of  select  authors.  Among  the  portraits 
are  half-lengths  of  the  prelates,  Morley,  ob.  1684;  Mews,  ob.  1706; 
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North,  ob.  1820 ; and  Tomline,  ob.  1827.  The  latter  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  Right  Rev.  Chas.  Richard  Sumner,  D.D., 
the  present  bishop  of  this  diocese. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  servants’  hall,  (of  which  an  interior  view 
is  given  in  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey),  formed  a portion  of  the 
original  structure  ; its  round  columns,  pointed  arches,  &c.,  correspond- 
ing with  the  age  of  the  fortress.  But  the  most  impressive  remain  is 
the  shattered  keep,  apparently  hexagonal  in  form,  and  inclosing  an 
area  of  forty  yards  in  diameter.  This  is  entered  from  a high  flight  of 
steps,  leading  up  a segmental-arched  avenue  of  strong  masonry,  having 
several  arches  and  recesses  in  the  side  walls.  It  is  entirely  unroofed ; 
and  the  inclosed  ground  has  been  long  converted  into  a fruit  garden. 
The  prospects  from  this  height  comprise  a variety  of  fine  scenery. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  court  was  another  avenue,  leading 
down  to  the  ancient  sally-port.  The  kitchen  and  flower  gardens 
occupy  a considerable  space ; and  the  conservatory  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  rare  and  curious  plants.  The  extent  of  the  grounds 
within  the  castle  precincts  is  about  two  acres. 

Many  improvements  were  made  in  Farnham  park  by  the  Hon. 
Brownlow  North,  the  late  bishop ; new  walks  were  laid  out,  young 
trees  planted,  and  nuisances  removed : a few  acres  of  ground  around 
the  keeper’s  lodge,  (which  stands  on  an  eminence  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  castle),  were  also  inclosed  for  a garden ; and  a green- 
house was  built  for  the  cultivation  of  curious  plants.  On  this  side, 
(the  north-east),  is  a fine  avenue  of  elms,  commencing  near  the  back 
entrance  to  the  palace,  and  terminating  at  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a mile,  in  two  noble  trees,  the  bole  of  one  being  nineteen 
feet  in  circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground ; and  the  other, 
eighteen  feet  six  inches.  There  are  several  springs  and  ponds  in  the 
park,  and  likewise  depressions  and  swallow  holes  (as  in  the  Mole  river), 
into  which  the  water  sinks,  and  by  subterraneous  channels  is  most 
probably  united  with  the  Wey.  The  park  forms  a delightful  place  of 
recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Farnham  was  anciently  a borough  as  well  as  a market  town,  and  is 
recorded  to  have  sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  4th  and  5th 
years  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  again  in  the  38th  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  The  market  was  kept  on  Sundays  until  the  17th  of  king 
'John ; when  bishop  Peter  de  Rupibus  obtained  a new  grant  for  a 
Thursday  market, — on  which  day  it  has  ever  since  been  held.  The 
market-house,  which  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  Castle  street,  fronting 
the  High  street,  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  a century  and  a half 
ago,  for  the  public  use,  by  one  Clarke , who  being  somewhat  annoyed 
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by  the  remarks  of  the  lookers-on  whilst  the  work  was  in  progross, 
wrote  up  these  lines: — 

“ You,  who  dont  like  me,  give  money  to  mend  me  j 
You,  who  do  like  me,  give  money  to  end  me.” 

In  Aubrey’s  time,  this  was  “ the  greatest  market  in  England  for 
wheat.” — Most  commonly,  he  continues,  “between  All  Saints  day 
[November  1,  O.S.]  and  Midsummer  day  250  loads  of  wheat  are  sold, 
one  week  with  another:  sometimes  400  loads  in  a day.”18  But  its 
trade  in  corn  greatly  decreased  during  the  last  century;  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  Sussex  wheats,  &c.,  being  carried  to  Guildford. 
Three  fairs  are  held  annually,  viz.,  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Michaelmas 
day,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs ; and  on  All-Saints  day,  for 
horses  and  cattle.  A cattle  market  is  likewise  held  on  every  alternate 
Thursday. 

The  clothing  trade  was  once  carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  but 
after  the  cultivation  of  Hops  was  commenced  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  for  the  superior  growth  of  which  this  district  is  now 
so  famous,  that  manufacture  became  extinct.  According  to  Aubrey, 
whose  informant  was  Mr.  Robt.  Bignell  [BicknelT],  66  Mr.  BignelPs 
father  was  the  first  that  planted  Hops  here,  which  Husbandry  he 
brought  out  of  Suffolk  76  years  since ; and  ever  since  they  have 
planted  larger  quantities,  so  that  now  [1672  ?]  about  this  town  are  no 
less  than  300  acres  of  Hop-yards.” 19  The  quantity  of  land  thus 
occupied  in  Farnham  parish  has  since  been  increased  in  nearly  a four- 
fold proportion.20 

In  the  year  1452,  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  by 
his  letters  patent,  dated  at  Esher,  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  the 
town  the  whole  burgh  of  Farnham,  and  the  vill  adjacent,  with  all 
their  appurtenances,  except  the  cognizance  of  capital  offences,  and 
certain  forfeitures,  escheats,  and  services,  which  were  reserved.  He 
also  confirmed  to  them  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  they  had 
anciently  enjoyed:  increasing,  however,  the  rent  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay,  from  97.  to  12/.  yearly.  This  grant  was  either 
revoked,  or  surrendered,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  during  the 
prelacy  of  bishop  Horn ; who,  by  another  charter,  dated  at  Michaelmas 
1566,  constituted  a new  municipal  body,  or  community,  for  this 
borough,  to  consist  of  two  bailiffs  and  twelve  capital  burgesses,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  best  and  most  worthy  of  the  inhabitants ; to  which 

18  Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  347.  19  Id. 

20  For  information  relating  to  the  natural  history  and  cultivation  of  the  Hop  plant,  the 
reader  will  refer  to  “ General  Remarks  on  the  Agriculture  of  Surrey,”  in  the  1st  volume 
of  this  work,  pp.  226 — 231 ; and  likewise  to  the  Appendix  in  the  5th  volume.  The  latter 
includes  a Synopsis  of  the  Geological  features  of  the  Farnham  district. 
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body  he  assigned  all  the  privileges  that  had  been  before  granted,  to- 
gether with  some  additional  ones;  reserving  the  escheats,  services, 
&c.,  as  in  the  former  charter,  and  the  same  annual  rent  of  12/.  On 
the  7th  of  June  in  the  following  year,  this  charter  was  approved  and 
confirmed,  as  far  as  concerned  their  own  rights,  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Winchester. 

From  some  strange  and  almost  unparalleled  neglect,  the  vacancies 
arising  from  the  deaths  of  the  burgesses  were  not  duly  filled  up ; so 
that  the  corporation  became  gradually  extinct.  About  the  year  1790, 
the  only  survivor  was  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Shotter  (an  attorney),  and 
one  of  the  bailiffs ; who,  having  been  indicted  and  involved  in  much 
expense  for  not  repairing  the  two  bridges  at  Tilford  (which  it  was 
alleged  the  bailiffs  were  bound  to  do),  surrendered  the  charter  with  all 
the  corporation  records  to  the  Hon.  Brownlow  North,  the  then  bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  official  seal  displayed  a castle,  triple-towered, 
surrounded  by  the  words — Sigill  . coe  . ball  . bvrgi  . et  . ville  . de 
Farneham. 

The  chief  landholders  in  this  parish  are,  the  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
and  C.  B.  Bacon,  R.  Crump,  C.  Knight,  J.  Knight,  G.  T.  Nicholson, 
W.  P.  Payne,  J.  M.  Payne,  J.  Ward,  M.  Ware,  and  J.  L.  Williams, 
esqrs. 

Advowson,  &c. — This  benefice,  which  is  a vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey,  was  in  the  20th  of  Edward  the  First  valued  at 
22  marcs  per  annum.  In  the  King’s  books,  its  annual  value  is  stated 
at  29/.  5s.  5d. ; paying  the  usual  tenths,  but  neither  procurations  nor 
synodals.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  archdeacon,  who  is  also  the 
impropriator  of  the  rectory  of  Farnham,  as  well  as  of  the  several 
parishes  of  Frensham,  Elsted,  and  Seale,  in  this  county,  and  Bentley 
in  Hampshire. 

The  following  particulars  of  Farnham  parish  are  derived  from  a 
survey,  preparatory  to  the  tithe  commutation,  which  took  place  in 
1840;  when,  under  an  award,  the  rectorial  rent-charge  was  fixed  at 
1260/.  125.  -Jc?.;  and  the  vicarial  rent-charge  at  245/.  Os.  3d.  But  these 
sums  are  exclusive  of  an  extra  charge  upon  hop-grounds,  which  at  the 
present  time  (1846)  augments  the  rent-charges  to  about  300/.  to  the 
vicar,  and  2,400/.  to  the  impropriator : the  latter  rent  being  now  payable 
to  H.  W.  R.  W.  Halsey,  esq.,  of  Henley-park,  the  lessee  under  the 
archdeacon  of  Surrey. — The  entire  area  of  this  district  comprises 
10,291  acres;  of  which,  523  acres  belong  to  the  vill  of  Waverley, 
and  are  exempt  from  tithes,  from  having  been  formerly  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Waverley  abbey.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  in  this  parish  are  also  exempt  from  tithes. 
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Payable  to  the  Rector,  and  sub- 

Payable  to  the  Vicar : — 

ACR. 

R.  P. 

ject  to  small  tithes  : — 

ACR.  R.  P. 

Town,  gardens,  roads,  &c. . 

261 

3 12 

f 2621  2 33 

Hops21  

. 814  3 10 

Abbot’s  Plain  Common  . . . 

451 

1 11 

Meadow 

. 560  1 12 

Crooksbury  ditto  .... 

648 

3 9 

Payable  to  the  Vicar : — 

Taskersford  ditto  .... 

103 

0 2 

Pasture 

. 505  3 35 

Bound  Stone  ditto  .... 

687 

2 26 

Wood  and  fences 

. 895  3 12 

Short  Heath  ditto  .... 

35 

1 14 

Gardens  and  homesteads  . 

. 195  0 26 

Gravel  Hill  ditto  .... 

54 

2 0 

Hops  

37  2 37 

Compton  ditto  .... 

23 

2 30 

Tithe-free 

. 587  3 29 

Law-day  House  ditto  .... 

261 

3 0 

Hops  

. 43  0 0 

Badshot  Lea 

29 

3 7 

Meadow 

. 162  13  0 

River  Wey 

23 

0 19 

Pasture 

. 320  2 7 

Statute  Roads 

101 

3 36 

Wood,  &c 

. 444  2 14 

Portsmouth  Road 

5 

3 19 

Gardens 

16  0 0 

London  and  Southampton 

Rectorial  glebe 

3 0 0 

ditto  . 

17 

3 32 

Vicarial  ditto 

12  0 

Guildford  ditto 

9 

2 14 

Common 

. 2923  0 0 

Odiham  ditto 

6 

1 5 

Vicars  of  Farnham 

in  and  since 

the  year  1800  : — 

Henry  Warren,  A.M.,  prebendary  of  Bangor.  Instituted  on 

the  16th  of  August,  1799:  died  June  21st,  1845. 

Richard  Sankey,  A.M.,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C., 
Oxford.  Inducted  July  12th,  1845. 

The  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  stands  on  gently- 
rising  ground,  at  a short  distance  northward  from  the  main  street ; 
and  consists  of  a nave,  with  a north  and  south  aisle  of  unequal 
dimensions ; a spacious  chancel ; and,  at  the  west  end,  a low  tower, 
remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  massive  character.  This  structure  is, 
chiefly,  of  brown  stone,  and  very  large ; its  breadth  being  60  feet,  and 
its  length  140  feet,  independently  of  the  tower,  which  is  about  30  feet 
square.  It  was  originally  cruciform,  and  has  evidently  been  raised 
at  various  times,  although  in  what  order  its  different  parts  were 
erected,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  oldest  portion,  now  forming  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  commence- 

21  Hop-poles  used  on  estates  where  grown  are  exempt  from  tithe  by  custom. — When 
the  award  was  made  it  was  deemed  requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  in 
the  average  productiveness  of  the  lands  cultivated  as  hop-grounds,  to  class  them  into  six 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  per  acre  to  be  paid  as  the  extra- 
ordinary rent-charge  for  hops;  and  the  following  sums  were  severally  imposed  upon 
each,  namely ; — 

First  district per  acre  30s.  0d. 


Second  ditto  26  8 

Third  ditto 23  4 

Fourth  ditto  20  0 

Fifth  ditto  16  8 

Sixth  ditto 13  4 


About  1150  acres  in  this  parish  are  now  under  cultivation  as  hop-grounds. 
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ment  of  the  12th  century,  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  rector,  may  possibly 
have  been  the  original  chancel.  But  the  present  chancel  is  of  much 
later  date,  and  was  probably  annexed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  or  Edward  the  Fourth.  It  is  terminated  by  a very  handsome 
east  window,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  consisting  of  five  principal 
divisions,  cinquefoil-headed,  with  smaller  lights  above.  In  each  side 
wall  is,  likewise,  a large  pointed  window  of  three  lights,  with  tracery 
in  the  heading ; and  in  the  south  wall  are  three  elegant  Sedilia, 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  clustered  shafts : beyond  is  a 
piscina  and  shelf.  Over  the  communion  table  is  a somewhat  clever, 
but  damaged,  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  (a  copy),  by  Elmer. 88  The 
chancel  is  wainscotted  to  the  height  of  the  window  sills,  and  has  a 
chequered  pavement  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  aisles  are 
divided  from  the  nave  by  six  wide  and  obtuse  arches  on  each  side, 
supported  by  octangular  columns ; and  another  large  arch  rises  from 
semi-columns,  with  fluted  capitals,  at  the  entrance  of  the  nave.  The 
area  is  closely  pewed ; and  capacious  galleries  extend  over  the  aisles, 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  free  sittings.  In  the  western  gallery  is 
an  excellent  organ,  which  was  built  for  — . Baker,  esq.,  of  Farnham, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  presented  to  the  parish  by 
Mrs.  Hall,  his  executrix  and  residuary  legatee,  in  1800.  There  are, 
nominally,  1700  sittings  in  the  church,  viz. — appropriated,  930;  free, 
620;  for  schools,  150:  but  many  of  these  are  in  such  inconvenient 
situations  as  to  be  seldom  or  never  occupied. 

The  pulpit,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  surmounted  by  a large  sounding- 
board,  is  fixed  against  the  fifth  column,  eastward,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave;  with  the  reading-desk  below  it.  Nearly  opposite,  is  the 
pew  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a sculpture  of  the  arms  of  his 
see,  impaling  Sumner , viz.  Ermine,  two  chevrons.  Or,  within  a garter. 
The  font  (of  the  date  1767)  is  of  veined  white  marble,  standing  on  a 
platform  in  the  south  aisle. 

The  sepulchral  memorials  in  this  church  are  very  numerous,  yet 
but  few  deserve  notice  as  works  of  art. — In  the  chancel  are  tablets  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Forde,  “ who  was  34  years  vicar  of  this 
parish”;  ob.  21st  Oct.  1743,  aged  fifty-nine  years; — and  his  son,  the 
Rev.  John  Forde,  B.D.,  rector  of  Steeple-Langford,  co.  Wilts;  ob. 
27th  Feb.  1779,  aged  sixty  years.  Here,  also,  against  opposite  piers, 
are  sculptured  oval  tablets,  ornamented  with  cherubs,  drapery,  and 
scroll-work,  in  memory  of  George  Vernon,  esq.,  of  Farnham,  (son  of 
Sir  Thos.  Vernon) ; ob.  Sept.  24,  1736,  aet.  62; — and  Martha  Vernon , 

22  Elmer  was  long  an  inhabitant  of  Farnham,  and  much  celebrated  for  his  correct 
delineations  of  live  and  dead  game,  and  fish. 
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who  died  in  her  90th  year,  Oct.  28th,  1762.  Sir  George  Vernon, 
ob.  Nov.  18,  1692,  and  many  others  of  this  family,  were  buried  in  the 
north  chancel,  and  have  inscribed  memorials.  A handsome  monu- 
ment, over  that  of  Martha  Vernon,  records  the  names  of  William 
John  Kerr,  5th  marquis  of  Lothian,  K.  T.,  a general  in  the  army, 
and  colonel  of  the  Scotch  Greys;  ob.  5th  Jan.  1815,  set.  58; — of  his 
second  son,  Lord  Chas.  Beauchamp  Kerr,  ob.  20th  March,  1816; — 
and  of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  latter,  (daughter  of  Wm.  Crump,  esq., 
of  Farnham),  who  died  Nov.  10th,  1830,  aged  fifty-four. — The  monu- 
ments of  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Walsh,  of  the  55th  regiment,  who  died 
in  August,  1810;  Frances  Timson,  wife  of  Wm.  Timson,  of  Moor- 
park, who  died  in  March,  1805  ; and  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft,  of  Calton, 
in  Yorkshire,  bart.,  whose  decease  occurred  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1827,  demand  attention  from  their  sculptural  merits.  That  of  Mrs. 
Timson  exhibits  a small  female  figure,  lying  in  death-like  repose ; and 
that  of  Sir  N.  Rycroft,  which  was  executed  by  Westmacott,  represents 
an  aged  pilgrim  in  a similar  state  of  rest,  with  his  fardel  for  a pillow. 
— Of  the  many  other  monuments,  both  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard, our  limits  preclude  particulars. 

Numerous  Charitable  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish  ; and  a brief  statement  of  the  amounts  and  appropriation  of 
the  same  is  recorded  on  four  large  Tables  of  Benefactions  affixed  to 
the  walls  in  the  lower  story  of  the  tower,  which  opens  into  the  nave : 
another  similar  Table  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In 
the  tower  is  a very  good  peal  of  eight  bells ; and  several  inscriptions 
relate  to  extraordinary  peals  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Farnham 
ringers.  The  large  belfry  window  was  restored  in  1846  : it  is  of 
pointed  architecture,  in  several  divisions,  and  very  handsome.  At 
each  angle  of  the  tower  is  a kind  of  hexagonal  buttress ; and  strong 
buttresses  in  two  stages  support  the  outer  walls  of  the  church. 

The  only  dissenting  place  of  worship  of  any  importance  is  in  East 
street,  and  belongs  to  the  Independents ; but  there  are  small  congre- 
gations of  other  denominations,  who  assemble  in  private  buildings 
hired  for  the  purpose.  Here  are  both  National  and  Infant  Schools, 
and  also  Sunday  Schools ; some  supported  by  subscription  and  endow- 
ment ; and  others  by  benevolent  individuals.  From  six  to  seven 
hundred  children  receive  instruction  in  these  establishments.  In 
Castle  street  are  Windsor’s  Almshouses,  founded  in  1619,  for  “ eight 
poor,  honest,  old,  impotent  persons,”  by  Andrew  Windsor,  esq.,  of 
Bentley,  in  Hants ; whose  original  endowment  of  20 d.  per  week,  has 
been  progressively  increased  by  various  gifts  and  bequests,  until  it 
now  amounts  to  about  1307.  yearly  : this  is  applied  to  the  support  of 
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four  aged  widows,  and  four  widowers.  The  property  and  management 
are  vested  in  six  trustees. 

There  are  many  substantial  dwellings  and  good  houses  in  Farnham, 
inhabited  by  affluent  persons  and  respectable  tradesmen.  Several 
good  inns,  also,  and  various  small  public-houses  afford  accommodation 
for  travellers ; and,  in  the  season,  for  the  hop-pickers,  when  the  town 
becomes  a place  of  much  festivity. 

The  principal  street,  which  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  is  about  a 
mile  in  length ; and  of  late  years,  has  been  nominally  divided  into 
East  street,  the  Borough,  and  West  street.  Downing  street,  formerly 
called  Longbridge  street  from  leading  to  the  bridge  across  the  Wey 
on  the  Waverley  road,  and  Castle  street,  already  noticed,  are  the  other 
chief  thoroughfares.  The  Borough  and  Castle  street  are  almost  the 
only  parts  which  have  a flag  pavement;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
foot-ways  being  closely  laid  with  small  nubbly  stones.  Here  are  both 
gas  and  water-works ; and  likewise,  a Mechanics’  Institution. — The 
Farnham  Union  Workhouse  is  a large  building  on  the  Hale  road. 

There  were  three  natives  of  Farnham  whose  talents  and  celebrity 
require  notice,  namely,  Nicholas  de  Farnham,  bishop  of  Durham ; 
Augustus  Montague  Toplady,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine ; and 
William  Cobbett,  M.P. 

Nicholas  of  Farnham,  (styled  Nicolaus  de  Filiceto , by  Fuller),  an  eminent  ecclesiastic, 
and  also  distinguished  as  a writer  on  Medicine,  was  born  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  After  being  educated  at  Oxford,  he  studied  in  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  Bologna,  whence  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  king 
Henry  the  Third  and  queen  Eleanor  of  Provence.  In  1239,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry ; but  some  disputes  having  arisen  amongst  the  electors,  he  refused 
the  proferred  dignity.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  rich  see  of  Durham  was  offered  him, 
with  the  approbation  of  both  king  and  council ; yet  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on 
to  accept  that  princely  episcopate.  After  having  held  his  see  about  eight  years,  he 
resigned  it,  and  passed  his  time  in  retirement  until  his  death,  in  February,  1257.23  He 
appears  to  have  been  skilled  in  architecture  ; for  Leland  says  that  “ Thomas  Melsaube, 
Prior  of  Durham,  built  the  Church  anew,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Physician  to  the  Queen.” 24 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Montague  Toplady  was  born  on  the  4th  of  November,  1740; 
and  baptized,  according  to  the  Farnham  register,  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  He  was 
the  son  of  Major  Richard  Toplady  (who  died  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena),  by  Catherine, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Julius  Bute,  the  Hutchinsonian.  His  early  education  was  commenced 
at  Westminster  school ; and  continued  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where,  after  taking  his 
degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  ordained  in  June,  1762.  In  1768,  he  became  vicar  of  Broad 
Hembury,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  chiefly  resided  until  1775,  when  he  removed  to 
London,  from  ill  health ; having  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  living  for 
some  other  in  the  Midland  counties.  Having  no  benefice  in  the  metropolis,  his  friends 
engaged  for  him  the  use  of  a chapel  near  Leicester- Fields,  where  he  continued  his 


23  Fuller,  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  357  ; M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  pp.  472,  531. 

24  Leland,  Itinerary,  vol.  viii.  p.  11. 
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ministry  until  his  decease  on  the  11th  of  August,  1778.  He  had  both  written  and 
preached  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  doctrines  of  John  Wesley ; and  he  was  interred, 
agreeably  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  Tottenham-court  chapel,  which  had  been  founded 
by  AVhitefield.  His  “ Dying  Avowal,”  that  he  had  not  changed  his  sentiments,  as  had 
been  reported  by  his  antagonists,  was  dated  at  “ Knightsbridge,”  about  three  weeks  prior 
to  his  decease.  His  principal  work,  intituled  “ Historic  Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  was  printed  in  1774,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  One  of  his  early 
publications  being  chiefly  a translation  from  the  Latin  of  Zanchius,  was  intituled  “ The 
Doctrine  of  absolute  Predestination  stated  and  asserted  ; with  a preliminary  Discourse  on 
the  Divine  Attributes.”  After  his  death,  his  Works  were  collected  and  published  in  six 
vols.  8 vo. ; and  a volume  of  his  Posthumous  pieces  appeared  subsequently. 

William  Cobbett,  who  was  the  third  son  of  a farmer  in  this  parish,  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1762,  at  a public-house  called  “the  Jolly  Farmer,”  kept  by  his  father,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Wey.  His  youth  was  chiefly  spent  in  agricultural  labour ; in  which 
his  first  employment  when  a boy,  was  in  the  grounds  of  Waverley  abbey.  In  the 
spring  of  1782,  he  suddenly  set  off  for  London,  with  about  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket ; 
but  fortunately,  he  soon  obtained  employment  as  a copying-clerk,  in  the  office  of 
an  attorney  in  Gray’s-inn.  In  about  nine  months  he  gave  up  this  situation,  and  enlisted 
in  a regiment  of  foot  at  Chatham,  the  main  body  of  which  was  stationed  in  Nova  Scotia. 
While  in  Chatham  barracks,  he  acted  as  clerk  to  Colonel  Debeig,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  ; and  he  assiduously  devoted  his  extra  time  to  the  acquisition  of  general  know- 
ledge. He  remained  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  until  September  1791,  (during 
which  time  he  became  a serjeant-major),  when  the  regiment  was  relieved  and  returned  to 
England.  Soon  afterwards,  he  obtained  his  discharge ; and  married.  In  March,  1792, 
he  went  to  Paris ; and  thence,  being  alarmed  at  the  revolutionary  commotions,  he 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  October  1793.  He  next  commenced  book- 
seller at  Philadelphia,  where  he  published  political  tracts  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Peter  Porcupine , in  which  he  vituperated  the  American  Democrats  or  Liberals  with  so 
much  violence  and  so  little  discretion,  that  he  was  prosecuted  for  a libel  on  Dr.  Rush,  an 
eminent  physician,  who  obtained  a verdict  against  him,  with  damages  to  the  amount  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  affair  seems  to  have  driven  him  back  to  England ; and  in 
1801,  he  resumed  his  trade  in  London,  and  set  up  a morning  paper  intituled  “ The 
Porcupine,”  in  support  of  the  ministry.  This  speculation  proving  unprofitable,  he  gave 
it  up,  and  started  “ The  Political  Register,”  which  met  with  most  extraordinary  success. 
It  was,  indeed,  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  ability ; and  it  was  highly  praised  by 
Mr.  Windham  in  parliament,  by  Muller  the  Swiss  historian,  and  many  others.  With  the 
profits  of  that  work,  he  bought  an  estate  at  Botley  in  Hampshire,  where  he  resided  several 
years,  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  without  intermitting  his  labours  as  a political  writer. 

The  Register,  like  the  Porcupine,  was  originally  a staunch  Tory  Journal ; but  in  1805 
the  writer  changed  his  principles,  and  in  consequence  of  being  treated  with  insult  or 
neglect  by  the  premier  Pitt,  he  directed  all  the  energy  of  his  talented  genius  against  the 
measures  and  party  of  that  minister.  He  became  by  far  the  most  popular  advocate  of 
the  Whigs,  or  rather  Radicals  ; and  still,  energetically  deprecating  the  proceedings  of  the 
government,  he  was  prosecuted  in  1810  for  remarks  on  flogging  as  practised  on  some  local 
militia  men  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He  was  charged  with  libel,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
a fine  of  1000?.  and  two  years  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  In  1817,  being  apprehensive 
of  further  proceedings,  he  fled  to  America ; whence,  on  a change  of  ministers,  he  returned 
in  two  years.  He  subsequently  resided  at  Barn-elms,  then  at  Kensington,  and  at  length 
he  resumed  the  profession  of  farming  at  Normandy,  within  seven  miles  of  his  birth- 
place; and  there  he  died,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1835.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832,  Mr.  Cobbett  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Oldham  in  Lancashire,  for  which  he  sat 
until  his  decease.  Besides  his  political  lucubrations,  he  wrote  on  a variety  of  subjects, 
including  Grammar,  History,  Topography,  Gardening,  and  Domestic  Economy. 
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Waverley  Abbey. 

The  Ville  of  Waverley,  although  within  Farnham  parish,  is  an  extra- 
parochial  district,  consisting  of  the  site  and  precincts  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Waverley;  now  belonging  to  Geo.  Thos.  Nicholson,  esq., 
who  occupies  a handsome  mansion  erected  by  himself  on  this  estate.1 

Here  was  a convent  of  Cistercian  monks,  founded  in  1128,  the  29th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  by  William  Giffard,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  That  prelate  brought  twelve  monks  from  the  abbey 
D' Aumone  [ de  Elemosyna\  in  Normandy ; and  having  fixed  on  this 
spot,  in  a secluded  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  his  castle  at  Farnham,  he 
erected  a Church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other 
conventual  buildings.  This  was  the  first  abbey  of  the  Cistercian 
order  founded  in  this  country ; and  consequently,  was  considered  as 
the  principal  convent  of  that  order.  Its  supremacy,  however,  was 
contested  by  the  abbey  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire ; which  appears  to 
have  been  founded  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  Waverley ; but  it 
was  at  first  a house  of  Benedictines,  its  inmates  having  originally 
issued  from  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Savigni , in  France.  The 
fourth  abbot  of  Savigni,  in  a general  chapter,  surrendered  his  convent, 
with  all  those  dependent  on  it,  to  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in 
order  that  it  might  become  a Cistercian  monastery.  The  monks  of 
Furness  were  not  willing  to  change  their  rule ; and  therefore  Peter, 
their  fourth  abbot,  appealed  to  pope  Eugenius  the  Third  against  the 
surrender;  and  going  to  Rome,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a con- 
firmation of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  his  own  abbey.  On  his  return 
through  France,  the  refractory  abbot  was  arrested  by  the  monks  of 
Savigni,  forced  to  resign  his  office,  and  to  become  himself  a Cistercian 
monk  in  their  convent.  His  successor  at  Furness  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  convent;  and  thenceforward  it  became  a Cistercian 
establishment.  Hence  disputes  arose  between  the  abbots  of  Waverley 
and  Furness,  in  regard  to  precedency ; but  it  was  eventually  deter- 
mined, “ that  the  abbot  of  Furness  should  have  precedence  through 
the  whole  generation  of  the  houses  of  Elemosyna  in  England,  and 
the  daughters  of  Savigni,  in  England  only;  and  that  the  abbot  of 
Waverley  should  have  precedence  as  well  in  the  chapters  of  the  abbots 
throughout  England,  as  also  a superiority  over  the  whole  order.” 

From  the  foundation  of  this  monastery  in  1128,  probably  no 
additions  were  made  to  the  buildings  until  1179,  when  the  lavatory 
and  aqueduct  were  completed.  The  water  was  brought  from  a spring 
at  Moor-park,  called  Ludwell,  about  half  a mile  from  Waverley.  It  is 

1 According  to  the  returns  in  1841,  under  the  last  Population  act,  the  number  of 
houses  in  this  ville  was  thirteen ; and  of  inhabitants,  sixty -nine. 
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stated  in  the  "Annals  of  Waverley,”  that  in  1216  the  fountain  of 
Ludewell , which  had  for  a series  of  years  supplied  abundantly  the 
lavatory  of  the  abbey,  furnishing  water  for  all  purposes,  was  almost 
entirely  dried  up.  Brother  Simon,  one  of  the  monks,  after  carefully 
considering  the  cause  of  this  misfortune,  laid  open  the  ground  in  search 
of  new  springs,  which  with  much  difficulty  he  discovered ; and  having 
united  them  with  great  labour  and  industry,  he  conducted  them  by  a 
subterranean  channel  to  one  spot,  where  the  waters  spring  up  in  a 
copious  perennial  fountain : this  was  called  St.  Mary’s  Well.8  In 
1203,  the  erection  of  a new  church  was  commenced  by  William  of 
Broadwater,  rector  of  the  parish  of  that  name  in  Sussex;  and  he 
continued  to  superintend  the  building  until  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1222.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  this  edifice  was  finished; 
but  in  1230,  several  altars  were  consecrated  in  different  parts  of  it, 
by  the  vicar  of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  prelate 
being  then  in  Palestine.  In  the  same  year,  the  monks  in  solemn 
procession  entered  the  church,  yet  it  would  seem  that  it  was  still 
unfinished,  and  that  the  works  were  only  slowly  carried  on,  as  the 
re-dedication  to  the  Virgin  Mary  did  not  take  place  until  1278. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  just  mentioned,  died  at  Farnham 
castle  in  1238,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Winchester  and  there 
interred ; but  his  heart  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Waverley.3  One  of  the  successors  of  this  prelate,  Nicholas  de  Heli, 
or  Ely,  by  whom  the  abbey  church  was  dedicated,  dying  in  1280,  was 
buried  here  ; but  his  heart  was  interred  at  Winchester. 

Among  the  benefactors  to  this  monastery  were  several  persons  of 
distinction.  The  founder.  Bishop  Giffard,  besides  the  land  at  Waver- 
ley, gave  the  monks  a meadow  at  Elsted,  with  pannage  for  their 
swine,  and  the  right  to  cut  wood  for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  in  his 
coppices  of  Farnham.  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  not 
only  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  predecessor,  Giffard,  but  also  made 
some  additions  to  the  landed  property  of  the  convent.  Adeliza,  the 
second  consort  of  King  Henry  the  First,  and  afterwards  married  to 
William,  earl  of  Arundel,  gave  the  grange  or  farm  of  Northolt  to  this 
community.  King  Stephen  bestowed  on  the  brethren,  Netham  near 
Alton,  and  the  church  of  Farnham.  From  Richard  the  First  the 
monks  obtained  a charter  of  confirmation  of  their  lands  and  privileges, 

2 Gale,  Scriptores  HisTORiiE  Britannic^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  181,  182. 

3 In  digging  among  the  ruins  of  this  edifice,  in  1731,  a stone  Joculus  was  found,  within 
which  were  two  leaden  dishes  soldered  together,  containing  a human  heart,  with  the 
liquid  in  which  it  had  been  preserved.  This  relic  of  mortality,  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  the  bishop,  is  stated,  in  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  (vol.  iii.  p.  144),  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  John  Martyr,  esq.,  of  Guildford. 
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dated  at  Westminster,  September  5th,  1189.  King  Henry  the  Third, 
in  1237,  having  recovered,  by  a writ  of  inquiry,  certain  lands  in  Net- 
ham,  which  had  been  fraudulently  taken  from  his  demesne,  he  gave 
them,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  the  monks  of  Waverley.  The 
benefaction  of  the  sister  of  this  prince,  the  countess  of  Leicester,  is 
thus  noticed  in  the  “Annals  of  Waverley”: — 

“In  1245,  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  was  the  first  of  April,  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Leicester, 
a most  sincere  lover  of  our  House,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  High  Pontiff,  devoutly 
entered  our  Abbey,  together  with  her  most  pious  husband,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  their  two  sons  Henry  and  Simon,  with  two  female  attendants.  At  their 
entrance  this  circumstance  was  noticed  by  some,  that  when  she  had  set  her  foot  within 
the  door  of  the  Church,  immediately  opposite  the  high  altar,  where  the  Priest  was  then 
celebrating  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Eucharist  at  the  hour  of  consecration  was 
elevated ; which  we  believe  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  but  to  divine  direction, — 
the  Being  the  love  of  whom  had  drawn  her  thither,  promptly  yielding  his  benign  presence 
to  her  requisition.  She  brought  a valuable  cloth,  to  be  laid  over  the  altar  on  those  days 
when  relics  were  placed  there.  She  attended  at  the  Sermon  in  the  Chapter-house,  the 
procession,  and  greater  Mass,  and  the  Salutation  of  the  Cross  ; and  withdrew  very  much 
edified.  Afterwards  we  had  from  her  a gift  of  fifty  marks,  and  eighteen  marks  towards 
the  building  of  the  Church  ; and  by  her  aid,  we  obtained  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at 
Netham.”4 

William  de  Raley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  France  in 
1250,  granted  by  deed  to  the  monks  of  Waverley,  a piece  of  ground 
within  his  warren  of  Farnham,  whereon  to  make  a fish-pond 
[ Vivarium ] ; for  which  they  were  to  pay  Raley  and  his  successors  a 
quit-rent  of  half-a-mark  annually.  The  pond  still  called  the  “Abbot’s 
Pond,”  on  the  borders  of  the  parish,  is  supposed  to  have  been  dug  on 
the  ground  which  was  the  subject  of  this  grant.5 

In  1310,  Hugh  Tripacy,  parson  of  the  church  of  Martre worthy, 
near  Winchester,  and  executor  of  Nicholas  de  Ely,  late  bishop  of 
Winchester,  on  a writ  of  ad  quod  damnum , obtained  a licence  to  give 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Waverley,  the  manor  of  Cuserugge , one 
messuage,  fifty-nine  acres  of  land,  five  of  pasture,  and  four  of  wood 
in  Chivele , for  the  maintenance  of  a chaplain  in  the  conventual  church 
of  Waverley,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Nicholas : the  manor  to 
be  held  of  the  abbot  of  Dina  ( D'Aumone ) in  Normandy,  by  the  service 
of  one  clove  gilly-flower,  and  the  messuage  and  land  to  be  held  of  the 
abbot  of  Abindon,  by  five  shillings  per  annum.  The  bishop  also  left 
by  will  to  the  brethren  of  this  monastery,  two  hundred  marks,  being 
their  share  of  the  five  hundred  marks  bequeathed  by  him  “to  the 
Cistercians  assembled  in  their  general  chapter.”  On  the  25th  of  July, 
in  the  above-named  year,  the  abbot  and  convent  entered  into  a 
covenant  to  perform  certain  religious  services,  and  yield  other  tokens 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  return 

4 Vide  Gale,  ut  ante,  p.  206.  5 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 
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for  his  benefaction.  Among  these  they  engaged  “to  maintain  and  keep 
up  a Cross  of  marble  erected  by  the  bishop’s  executors  at  1 Froyle,  and 
in  case  it  should  be  broken  or  thrown  down  by  lightning,  thunder, 
or  other  storm,  to  erect  another  in  its  place.”6 

Several  of  the  abbots  who  presided  here  had  been  previously  monks 
of  this  convent;  and  others  of  their  cloistered  brethren  became 
abbots  or  priors  of  other  monasteries  of  the  Cistercian  order. 

John,  the  first  abbot  of  Waverley,  was  one  of  the  twelve  monks  of  D’Aumone  who 
settled  here  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  in  1128.  He  died  within  the 
year  afterwards. 

Gilbert,  his  successor,  was  present  at  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Erkenwald, 
bishop  of  London,  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  November  14th,  1148. 

Henry,  the  third  abbot,  died  in  1182. 

Henry  of  Chichester,  a monk  of  this  convent,  was  the  next  abbot,  and  he  resigned 
his  office  in  1187. 

Christopher,  abbot  of  Bruern  in  Oxfordshire,  succeeded  the  second  Henry.  In  his 
time  there  were  seventy  monks,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  lay-brothers,  belonging  to  this 
monastery  ; and  about  thirty  plough-teams  were  constantly  at  work  on  the  abbey  lands. 

John  II.,  hospitaller  of  the  convent,  was  made  abbot  on  the  removal  of  Christopher, 
in  1196.  During  his  presidency,  July  8th,  1201,  there  fell  so  much  rain  and  hail  that 
many  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waverley  were  destroyed;  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  cattle  perished,  an  inundation  taking  place,  which  greatly  endangered  the 
abbey.  In  the  month  of  September  following,  abbot  John  died  at  Merton. 

John  III.,  who  had  been  cellarer,  was  the  next  abbot.  In  consequence  of  the  tempest 
and  flood  just  mentioned,  which  spoilt  the  crops  of  corn,  there  was  a great  scarcity  the 
ensuing  season,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  monks  of  Waverley  were  forced 
to  resort  to  other  convents  for  sustenance.  This  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befel 
the  community  under  the  government  of  this  abbot.  In  June,  1210,  King  John,  having 
collected  an  army,  undertook  an  expedition  to  Ireland  ; and  he  returned  in  the  month  of 
September,  greatly  irritated  against  all  the  members  of  the  Cistercian  order : for  before 
his  voyage  he  had  demanded  from  them,  as  from  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  aid  against  his 
enemies,  and  because  they  would  not  supply  him  with  money  at  his  requisition,  contrary, 
as  they  alleged,  to  the  rights  of  their  order,  he  violently  persecuted  them,  and  extorted 
from  them  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  marks.  At  Waverley  all  the 
monastic  property  was  seized  and  confiscated;  and  the  monks  and  lay-brothers  were 
dispersed  through  different  parts  of  England.  The  abbot,  in  fear  and  terror,  left  his 
house,  and  fled  away  secretly  by  night.  The  king  commanded  that  no  Cistercian  should 
quit  the  kingdom,  nor  any  foreigner  belonging  to  the  order  enter  it.7 

Adam,  who  held  the  office  of  sub-prior,  was  chosen  abbot  on  the  death  of  John.  He 
resigned  his  dignity  in  1219,  but  resided  here  as  a private  monk  until  his  death  in  1229. 

Adam  II.  was  the  next  abbot.  He  had  previously  governed  the  convent  of  Gerondon, 
in  Leicestershire,  a cell  to  Waverley.  While  he  presided  here,  December  16th,  1225, 
King  Henry  the  Third  paid  a visit  to  the  monastery,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
ceremony  ; and  on  the  following  day  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  admitted  a member  of 
the  fraternity,  in  the  chapter-house.  A great  flood,  which  caused  much  damage  at 
Waverley  and  in  other  parts  of  England,  happened  on  the  11th  of  July,  1233.  In  the 
notice  of  this  flood  which  occurs  in  the  “Annals  of  Waverley,” mention  is  made  of  the  “new 
monastery  which  stood  on  a higher  ground,”  as  if  the  original  site  of  the  convent  had  been 
changed ; although  the  existing  ruins  are  on  low  ground,  and  there  are  no  traces  or 


6 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  148 ; from  Pat.  Roll.  4 Edw.  II.  p.  1.  m.  23. 

7 Annal.  Waverl.  apud  Gale,  u.a.  p.  172. 
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memorials,  beyond  this  notice,  of  the  existence  of  any  conventual  buildings  elsewhere 
at  Waverley.8  Adam  II.  vacated  his  office  in  1236. 

Walter  Giffard,  abbot  of  Bittlesden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  became  the  next  superior 
on  the  resignation  of  the  last  abbot.  He  distinguished  himself  by  what  may  be  properly 
termed  a very  intemperate  assertion  of  the  privilege  of  his  convent  as  a sanctuary  for 
criminals.  In  1240,  about  Easter,  a young  man  was  received  into  the  house  in  the 
capacity  of  shoemaker  to  the  fraternity  ; and  in  the  month  of  August  following,  officers 
of  justice,  with  the  king’s  warrant,  were  sent  to  Waverley  to  arrest  this  person  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  religious,  they 
secured  their  prisoner.  The  Waverley  Annalist  says  that  the  monks,  astonished  at  this 
violation  of  their  privileges,  and  foreseeing  that  if  such  proceedings  were  permitted  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  distinction  between  religious  and  secular  persons,  first  agreed 
to  suspend  divine  services  in  the  abbey  until  they  obtained  satisfaction,  and  then  dis- 
patched their  abbot  to  the  pope’s  legate,  Cardinal  Ottobon,  then  in  England,  with  a 
representation  of  their  case.  The  legate  listened  to  their  complaint,  but  declined  to 
interfere.  The  abbot  then  addressed  himself  to  the  king,  Henry  the  Third,  demanding 
in  strong  terms  vengeance  on  his  officers  for  having  thus  insulted  God  and  the  Holy 
church  ; and,  also,  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  prisoner.  The  king  would,  probably, 
have  complied  with  these  requisitions ; but  his  lords  and  counsellors  interfering,  the  abbot 
could  only  obtain  a promise  that  he  should  be  heard  and  receive  satisfaction  on  his 
petition,  if  he  would  remove  the  interdict  which  he  had  laid  upon  his  convent.  Accord- 
ingly, the  charters  and  muniments  of  the  order  having  been  exhibited  before  the  king 
and  council,  and  it  appearing  that  the  precincts  of  abbeys  and  their  estates  were  to  be 
considered  as  sanctuaries  as  inviolable  as  the  altars  of  churches,  the  abbot’s  petition  was 
granted  in  its  full  extent.  The  shoemaker  was  sent  back  to  the  abbey  ; and  the  officers 
who  had  taken  him  were  condemned  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and  of  the  monks,  at  the  gate 
of  the  convent,  and  afterwards  to  be  publicly  whipped.  This  sentence  was  duly  executed 
by  the  dean  of  the  house  and  the  vicar  of  Farnham : the  offenders  were  then  formally 
absolved,  and  due  penance  having  been  enjoined  them,  they  were  dismissed.  Abbot 
Giffard  died  in  1251. 

Ralph,  abbot  of  Dunkeswell,  in  Devonshire,  next  presided  here  until  1266,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  eminent  for  his  probity  and 
good  learning. 

William  de  London  became  abbot  on  the  resignation  of  the  preceding. 

William  de  Hungerford  governed  here  till  1276,  when  he  resigned  his  office  on 
being  seized  with  a paralytic  complaint. 

Reuben  de  Reubenorum,  alias  Lewkenore,  a monk  of  this  convent,  was  chosen 
abbot  November  20th,  1276.  He  died  March  8th,  1285-6. 

Philip  de  Bedwinde,  another  monk  of  this  house,  succeeded  Hugh.  Under  his 
government,  in  1300  and  1303,  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  distrained  the  abbot  for  escuage, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Scotland.  The  latter  petitioned  against  this 
exaction,  stating  that  by  a charter  of  King  John  the  fraternity  held  their  lands  in  frank- 
almoigne,  and  were,  consequently,  not  liable  to  be  taxed  for  military  purposes.  The  king 
then  issued  his  writ  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  directing  that  if  the  allegation  were 
proved  they  should  acquit  the  abbot.9 

The  preceding  abbots  are  mentioned  in  the  “ Annals  of  Waverley;” 
but  of  those  which  follow  we  have  little  more  than  the  names,  with  a 
few  dates,  collected  from  different  sources. 

William  was  abbot  in  the  year  1312. 


8 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149,  150. 

9 Madox,  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  pp.  670,  671. 
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Robert  was  abbot  in  1335. 


John,  who  succeeded  him,  was  abbot  in  1344. 

William  Hakeleston,  another  abbot,  died  in  1399. 

John  Bird  was  elected  in  full  chapter,  January  31st,  1399-1400. 

William  Martyn,  a monk  of  this  convent,  became  abbot  in  1456 ; and  his  name 
occurs  in  the  register  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1460,  1462,  1463,  and  1468. 

Thomas,  mentioned  in  Bishop  Langton’s  register  in  1492,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Thomas  Skevington,  who,  in  1509,  was  made  bishop  of  Bangor. 

William  occurs  in  the  register  of  Bishop  Fox,  in  1511,  and  1522. 

John  is  mentioned  as  abbot  in  1529  ; and  again  in  1533. 


SEAtS  OF  WAVERLEY  ABBEY. 


The  annexed  wood-cuts  are  from  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  abbey.  The  larger  one  is 
from  the  counter-seal,  in  green  wax,  to  a deed  dated 
in  1282,  and  it  represents  a hand,  with 
a sleeve,  holding  a crozier,  to  which 
is  affixed  a star : the  legend  is  com  . 
S1GL  . ABBACIE  . DE  . WAVERLEIA.  The 
small  one  is  the  counter-seal  to  a 
document  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Westminster,  of  the  date  1363 : it 
exhibits  a kind  of  cipher,  composed  of  the  letter  & and  a crozier, 
surrounded  by  a border  of  stars. 

This  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1536,  the  27th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  the  gross  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  the  conventual 
property  was  rated  at  1967.  13s.  11  ^<7. ; and  the  clear  produce  at 
1747.  8s.  3 }d.10  In  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  William  Fitz-william,  K.G. 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  South- 
ampton, obtained  a grant  of  the  site  of  the  abbey,  with  the  church, 
church-yard,  messuages,  and  lands  belonging  to  it ; also  the  rectories 
of  Waverley  and  Wanborowe;  and  certain  manors,  advowsons,  and 
mills,  &c.,  in  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  other  counties,  alto- 


10  According  to  the  valuation  of  ecclesiastical  property  made  in  the  26th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  revenues  of  Waverley  abbey  were  derived  from  the  following  sources,  viz. — 
Temporalities  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  namely,  the  firm  of  the  abbey,  with  the  court- 
yards, orchards,  gardens,  &c.,  40s. ; the  firm  of  the  demesne  lands,  in  the  occupation  of 
the  abbot,  14?.  14s.  10c?. ; the  rents  of  assise,  other  rents,  and  firm-tenancies,  in  divers 
vills,  hamlets,  and  parishes,  52?.  Is.  9c?. ; the  firms  of  certain  mills,  viz.,  Owtmyll,  Wan- 
fordmyll,  and  Wadonmyll,  10?.  10s.;  the  profits  of  woods  within  the  demesne  of  Wan- 
borowe estimated  ( communibus  (Minis')  at  13s.  4c?. ; the  profits  of  a fair  held  at  Wanborowe, 
6s.  8c?. ; perquisites  of  courts,  fines,  &c.,  7s.  4c?. : — of  Spiritualities,  viz.,  oblations  of 
pilgrims  and  others  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  of  Wanborowe,  annually,  13s.  4c?. : 
— of  Temporalities  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  98?.  15s.  4 |c?.;  in  Berkshire,  5?.  6s.  8c?. ; 
in  London,  20s. ; in  Sussex,  8?.  12s.  8c?. ; in  Wiltshire,  32s.  The  gross  amount  being 
196?.  13s.  ll|c?.  The  reprisals  to  be  deducted  arose  from  Temporalities  in  Surrey, 
9?.  14s.  11c?.;  Spiritualities,  5?.  7s.  5c?.;  Temporalities  in  Hampshire,  4?.  6s.  8c?.;  Spiritu- 
alities, 2?.  16s.  8c?. ; — in  all,  22?.  5s.  8c?. : leaving  a clear  income  of  174?.  8s.  3|c?. — Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  pp.  34,  35. 
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gether  of  the  annual  value  of  188/.  14s.  \\d. : for  which  he  paid  a 
reserved  rent  of  237.  12s.  10|e?. 

Sir  Wm.  Fitz william  settled  this,  with  other  estates,  on  himself  and 
the  lady  Mabel  his  wife,  and  their  issue ; with  remainder  to  his  half- 
brother,  Sir  Anthony  Brown.  Waverley  abbey  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Viscount  Montagu,  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown; 
whose  grandson  Anthony  sold  the  Waverley  estate  to  the  Coldhams , 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  By  that  family  it  was  eventually  sold 
to  William  Aislabie,  a director  of  the  East  India  company,  who  died 
in  November,  1725 ; and  of  his  representatives  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  — . Child,  an  attorney  at  Guildford;  whose  successor,  Charles, 
(either  a son  or  nephew),  resold  this  property,  in  1747,  to  Thos.  Orby 
Hunter,  esq.  He  died  in  1770;  and  in  the  following  year,  this  estate 
was  transferred  by  his  son  Charles  to  the  trustees  of  Field-marshal 
Sir  Robert  Rich,  bart.,  then  deceased.  His  son,  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
died  in  1786,  leaving  a daughter  and  heiress  (Mary  Frances),  married 
to  the  Rev.  Charles  Bostock,  LL.D.,  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
alliance,  took  the  surname  of  Rich,  and  was  created  a baronet  by  George 
the  Third  in  1792.  About  four  years  afterwards,  those  parties  dis- 
posed of  Waverley  to  John  Thomson,  esq.,  an  eminent  Russia  mer- 
chant, who  by  sign-manuel  of  George  the  Fourth,  assumed  the  name 
of  Poulett  in  1820,  in  remembrance  of  his  mother,  the  heiress  of  that 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Poulett,  which  had  for  some  centuries 
been  fixed  at  Goathurst,  in  Somersetshire.11  He  had  married,  in  1781, 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob,  of  Salisbury,  by  whom  he  had 
a family  of  nine  children ; of  whom  Charles,  the  youngest,  was  con- 
stituted governor-general  of  Canada  in  1832,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1840.18  Some  years  prior  to  that  event,  however,  the  Waverley 
property  was  sold  to  George  Thos.  Nicholson,  esq.,  its  present  owner. 

11  Scrope’s  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Charles,  Lord  Sydenham,  p.  8 ; 2nd  edit. 

12  Charles  Edward  Poulett  Thomson,  created  Baron  Sydenham  of  Toronto,  was 
born  at  Waverley  Abbey,  on  September  the  13th,  1799.  He  was  educated  under  private 
tutors,  and  being  designed  for  the  mercantile  profession,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  introduction  into  the  first 
society.  Illness  obliged  him  to  leave  Russia,  in  1817,  for  a more  genial  climate,  and  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  travelled  through  parts  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  On 
his  health  being  restored,  he  returned  to  London,  and  embarked  in  trade  as  a merchant, 
in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson. 

In  1821,  he  re-visited  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  continued  two  years,  in  a commercial 
capacity,  as  correspondent  of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  then  travelled 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  in  Germany;  and  in  the  spring  of  1824,  he  was  at  Vienna, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Paris  ; and  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took  place  in 
that  city,  May  18th,  1824,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  settled  in  the  metropolis. 

Although  Mr.  Thomson  for  some  years  retained  his  connexion  with  trade  as  a 
British  merchant,  he  soon  aspired  to  distinction  as  a statesman,  in  which  character  he 
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The  delightful  situation  of  Waverley  abbey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wey,  about  three  miles  from  Farnham,  has  been  often  adverted  to  by 
travellers.  It  accords  in  a great  degree  with  that  peculiar  tact,  or 
instinct,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  influenced  the  Cistercians 
in  the  choice  of  situations.  “ It  may  be  observed,”  he  says,  “ that 
though  they  affected  to  plant  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  woods 
which  were  to  be  gradually  assarted  [grubbed  up]  by  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands,  and  though  they  obtained  an  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  tithes  on  that  specific  plea,  yet  they  were  excellent  judges 
of  the  quality  of  land,  however  concealed,  and  never  set  about  their 
laborious  task  without  the  assurance  of  an  ample  recompence. — A 
copious  stream  to  the  south,  a moderate  extent  of  rich  meadow  and 

attained  much  eminence.  In  1826,  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Dover,  after  a contest,  in 
which  he  expended  3000?.  As  a senator,  he  joined  the  liberal  party,  and  made  himself 
especially  conspicuous  as  the  constant  advocate  of  free  trade ; on  which  subject  his 
mercantile  pursuits  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  abundance  of  important  information. 

In  1830,  when  Earl  Grey  became  prime-minister,  Mr.  Thompson  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy;  and  on  the  23rd  of 
November  in  that  year,  he  was  sworn  a privy-councillor.  His  political  engagements 
absorbing  his  time  and  attention,  he  now  withdrew  from  the  commercial  firm  with  which 
he  had  been  connected.  In  1832  he  was  chosen,  unsolicited,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  borough  of  Manchester,  having  at  the  same  time  been  returned  for  Dover,  when 
he  made  his  election  to  sit  for  Manchester.  In  July,  1834,  he  was  re-appointed  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  office  he  lost  in  the  November  following,  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry  ; but  on  the  restoration  of  the  liberals  to  power,  in  April, 
1835,  he  resumed  his  post,  and  held  it  until  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada, 
in  the  room  of  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  and  invested  with  the  supreme  government  of 
the  British  dominions  in  North  America.  He  reached  Quebec  in  October,  1839  ; and 
having  entered  on  his  office,  he  visited  Montreal  and  other  places,  and  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two  provinces,  namely,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

In  his  subsequent  administration  of  the  government,  he  displayed  a spirit  of  firmness 
and  prudence  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  those  feelings  of  distrust  and  disaffection 
which  prevailed  among  the  Canadians,  and  adopt,  with  a prospect  of  success  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity.  He  made  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  a union  of  the  two  provinces,  whence  most  important  benefits  may  be 
anticipated ; and  he  endeavoured  to  develope  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  by 
furthering  the  execution  of  those  public  works  which  most  essentially  promote  commercial 
enterprise  and  industry. 

In  August,  1840,  the  Queen,  by  letters  patent,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Baron 
Sydenham  of  Toronto,  as  a token  of  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  the  important  government  entrusted  to  his  charge ; and  in  August  the  following 
year,  he  was  nominated  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country  over  which  his  lordship  presided,  he  enjoyed  these  honours  but  a short 
time.  While  riding  near  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  his  horse  fell  with  him  ; his  right 
leg  was  broken,  and  a deep  wound  inflicted  above  the  knee.  For  several  days  there 
appeared  a probability  of  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  accident ; but  then 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  or  locked-jaw,  came  on,  and  becoming  more  violent,  speedily 
terminated  in  death.  He  was  interred,  by  his  own  direction,  at  Kingston,  on  September 
23rd,  1841. — Having  died  unmarried,  his  peerage  became  extinct.  See  Memoir  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  by  his  brother,  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  esq.,  M.P. 

YOL.  V. 
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pasture  around,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  sheltering  hills,  clad  in  the 
verdant  covering  of  their  native  woods,  beyond,  were  features  in  the 
face  of  nature  which  the  earlier  Cistercians  courted  with  instinctive 
fondness.  Where  these  combined,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
abandoned  a situation  which  they  had  once  chosen  ; and  where  these 
were  wanting,  it  is  certain  that  they  never  long  remained.”18 


CRYPT  AT  WAVERLEY. 


Aubrey  gives  the  following  account  of  the  remains  of  the  monastic 
buildings  at  Waverley,  as  they  existed  in  1673: — 

“ Here  is  a fine  rivulet  runs  under  the  House,  and  fences  one  side,  but  all  the  rest  is 
walled.  By  the  lane  are  stately  rocks  of  sand.  Within  the  walls  of  the  abbey'  are  sixty 


13  Whitaker,  History  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Whalley,  in  Lancashire,  p.  107. 
Cobbett,  who  was  employed  on  this  estate  when  a boy,  has  in  his  “ English  Gardener,” 
chap,  ii.,  given  a long  account  of  the  old  kitchen  garden  of  the  monks,  the  produce  of 
which  he  speaks  of,  as  being  most  abundant.  “ The  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and 
fine  plums  never  failed,”  and  although,  he  continues,  “ I have  now  seen  and  observed  upon 
as  many  fine  gardens  as  any  man  in  England,  I have  never  beheld  a garden  equal  to  that 
of  Waverley.”  In  his  “ Rural  Rides,”  he  again  speaks  of  the  abbey  garden,  but  with 
diminished  enthusiasm ; and  states  that  he  once  saw  a cat,  that  was  as  big  as  a middle-sized 
Spaniel  dog,  go  into  a hollow  elm-tree  which  stood  in  the  grounds,  and  was  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  feet  in  circumference.  Long  afterwards,  he  saw  the  great  wild  grey  cat, 
called  a Lucifee,  at  New  Brunswick,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  such  a cat  as  he  had 
seen  at  Waverley. — p.  279. 
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acres  : the  walls  are  very  strong,  and  are  chiefly  of  rag-stones  ten  foot  high.  Here  also 
remain  walls  of  a fair  church  ; the  walls  of  the  cloyster,  and  some  part  of  the  cloysters 
themselves  within  and  without  are  yet  remaining : within  the  quadrangle  of  the  cloysters 
was  a pond,  but  now  it  is  a marsh.  Here  was  also  a handsome  chapel,  (now  a stable), 
larger  than  that  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  The  windows  are  of  the  same  fashion  as 
the  chapel  windows  at  Priory  St.  Maries,  [Kington,]  in  Wiltshire.  There  are  no 
escutcheons  or  monuments  remaining ; only  in  the  parlour  and  chamber  over  it,  (built  not 
long  since),  are  some  roundels  of  painted  glass,  viz.  St.  Michael  fighting  with  the  Devil ; 
St.  Dunstan  holding  the  Devil  by  his  nose  with  his  pincers,  his  retorts,  crucibles,  and 
chymical  instruments  about  him ; with  several  others  : but  so  exactly  drawn  as  if  they 
were  done  from  a good  modern  print : they  are  of  about  eight  inches  diameter.  The 
Hall  was  very  spacious  and  noble,  with  a row  of  pillars  in  the  middle,  and  vaulted  over 
head.  The  very  long  building  with  long  narrow  windows,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
Dormitory : there  are  many  more  ruins.”  14 

The  monastic  remains  underwent  great  dilapidations  whilst  they 
belonged  to  the  Coldham  family ; and  were  yet  further  mutilated 
when  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  who  chiefly  employed  the 
materials  in  annexing  wings  to  Waverley  house,  of  which  the  central 
part  had  been  erected  by  Thos.  Orby  Hunter,  esq.,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second. 

In  Manning  and  Bray’s  “ Surrey”  is  a neat  ground-plan  of  the  abbey 
ruins,  as  they  appeared  in  1802,  from  the  measurements  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Carter,  architect.  No  particular  alteration  has  taken  place 
since  that  time,  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  remains  by  the  present  owner  of  this  estate.  The 
abbey  church  was  cruciform,  and  322  feet  in  length.  A stone  coffin 
is  still  remaining,  a little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  chancel.  Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and 
transept  are  yet  standing,  and  likewise  of  the  adjoining  chapter-house. 
The  walls  of  the  refectory,  measuring  60  feet  by  27  feet,  partly  remain, 
and  also  the  lower  part  of  a building,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
dormitory,  of  which  the  basement  story,  or  Crypt , is  the  most  perfect. 
This  is  constructed  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  as  shewn  in 
the  preceding  wood-cut.  A row  of  columns,  with  octagonal  capitals, 
from  which  spring  the  ribs  of  groined  arches,  divides  the  interior  into 
two  aisles  of  handsome  proportions. 

The  present  mansion  at  Waverley  was  restored  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in 
1833,  after  an  accidental  fire  by  which  the  old  dwelling  was  partially 
destroyed.  It  is  a handsome  and  well-arranged  building,  occupying 
a slightly-rising  site,  and  rendered  pleasant  by  extensive  shrubberies, 
surrounding  woods,  and  plantations.  Besides  the  branch  of  the  Wey, 

14  Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  360,  361. — There  is  a tradition  at  Waverley  that  the 
Statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  (and  other  treasures),  executed  in  silver,  are  somewhere 
buried  under  the  abbey  ruins  ; and  that  a subterraneous  passage  was  discovered  here  in 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  which  having  been  afterwards  closed  up,  its  situation  was 
forgotten. 
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which  flows  through  the  grounds,  here  are  two  considerable  sheets  of 
water,  one  of  which,  called  the  Black  lake,  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
plantation  of  firs.  The  abbey  lands  comprise  an  area  of  523  acres ; 
of  which  a large  proportion  is  appropriated  to  arable  purposes. 


THE  king’s  OAK  AT  TILFORD.15 


Tilford. — In  the  charter  granted  by  bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  about 
the  year  1250,  to  the  monks  of  Waverley,  he  gives  them  leave  to 
inclose  their  lands  wherever  they  please  within  their  bounds;  “ which 
extend,”  says  the  record,  “from  the  Oak  of  Tilford,  which  is  called 
Kynghoc , by  the  king’s  highway  towards  Farnham  even  unto  Wynter- 

15  It  is  stated  in  Manning  and  Bray,  that  “ The  people  in  the  Tything  hold  this  tree  in 
such  great  estimation,  that  some  years  ago,  upon  hearing  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  take  it  down,  they  drove  in  a great  number  of  spikes  and  large 
nails  to  prevent  its  being  cut.”  It  is  added,  “ as  the  tree  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
place,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  long  continue  standing.” — The  bishop  alluded  to 
is  supposed  to  be  the  late  Brownlow  North. 
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bourne , and  thence  by  the  bank  which  runs  from  Farnham  to  the  hill 
which  is  called  Richard? s hulle,  and  by  crossing  that  hill  and  the  bridge 
of  Wainford,  even  unto  the  meadow  of  Tilford  which  is  called  Ilve- 
tham's  mede,  and  thence  upwards  directly  to  the  aforesaid  Oak.”16  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  monks  fully  availed  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission thus  granted,  as  the  bounds  of  the  abbey  lands,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  remain  unaltered,  do  not  correspond  in  extent  with  those 
awarded  by  the  charter. 

The  Tilford  Oak  is  yet  standing,  and  is  still  known  by  its  ancient 
appellation  of  the  King's  Oak ; a name  which  it  could  not  have 
obtained  unless  it  had  been  of  considerable  age  and  growth  at  the 
time  of  the  bishop’s  grant ; and  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  years  old.  It  is  a noble  tree, 
and  still  flourishing,  apparently,  without  decay.  Several  of  the  limbs 
are  as  large  as  great  trees,  and  from  six  to  nearly  eight  feet  in  cir- 
cumference in  the  bole.  It  stands  on  a small  green,  at  a little  distance 
from  the  picturesque  old  stone  bridge  crossing  the  Wey  at  Tilford,  on 
the  waste  of  the  manor  of  Farnham.  There  are  a few  scattered 
houses  in  this  tithing ; and  one  of  a superior  kind,  called  Tilford-house, 
the  property  of  Martin  Ware,  esq.,  but  at  present  occupied  by  Major 
Francklyn. 

The  hill  called  “ Richard’s  hulle  ” in  Henry  de  Blois’  grant,  is 
evidently  that  now  having  the  designation  of  Crooksbury  hill,  which 
belonged  to  the  monks  of  Waverley,  and  gives  name  to  an  extensive 
adjoining  common.  Its  present  name,  Crooks-bury,  appears  to  be  a 
corruption  from  Crux-bury,  as  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  the 
monks  erected  a Cross  on  this  far-seen  mount. 

On  the  south-eastern  verge  of  this  parish,  but  partly  in  Elstead,  was 
an  irregular  sheet  of  water,  or  rather  lake,  called  the  Abbot's  Pond, 
which  belonged  to  Waverley,  and  covered  an  area  of  the  estimated 
extent  of  fourteen  acres.  It  was  formed  under  a grant  from  bishop 
William  de  Raleigh,  who  was  translated  from  Norwich  to  Winchester 
in  1243,  and  died  in  1250.  An  irruption  of  the  pond  head,  attended 
by  much  havoc  and  devastation,  took  place  on  November  29th,  1841  ; 
at  a time  when  the  pond  had  been  penned  about  eighteen  inches 
higher  than  ever  before,  which,  conjointly  with  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
occasioned  the  catastrophe.  The  stone-work  of  the  pen-stock,  and 
three  hundred  cubic  yards  of  earth,  forming  the  embankment,  were 

16  The  original  runs  thus  : — “ Quae  se  extendunt  a quercu  de  Tileford  quae  vocatur 
Kynghoc  per  viam  regiam  versus  Farnham  usque  ad  Wynterborn,  et  inde  per  ripam  quae 
currit  de  Farnham  ad  montem  qui  dicitur  Richardishulle , et  per  transversum  illius  montis 
et  pontem  de  Waneford  usque  ad  pratum  de  Tyleford  quod  dicitur  Ilvethammesmede ; et 
inde  sursum  directe  ad  praedictam  quercum,”  &c. 
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entirely  borne  down,  and  washed  away  to  a great  depth,  together  with 
an  acre  and  a half  of  grass  and  garden  ground,  which  was  wholly 
dissipated.  The  situation  of  the  pond  head  at  the  north-east  by  north 
of  the  inclosed  lake,  exposed  it  to  all  the  force  and  fury  of  the  blast, 
when  a gale  from  the  south-west  came  pouring  down  from  the  high 
ground  studded  by  the  Devil’s  Jumps, — The  pond  has  been  since 
drained,  and  the  land  cultivated. 

In  the  tithing  of  Compton , which  is  situated  westward  of  Waverley, 
are  a few  scattered  houses  standing  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a small 
stream  that,  rising  in  the  Holt  forest,  finally  unites  with  the  Wey  at 
Tilford.  Here,  near  the  base  of  a hill  which  bounds  the  heaths 
towards  Farnham,  is  Moor  Park  and  House,  now  the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Jervoise.  This  estate  was  the  property  of  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  who 
died  in  March  1633,  and  of  whose  descendants  it  was  purchased  by 
that  accomplished  scholar  and  skilful  diplomatist,  Sir  William  Temple, 
bart.,  who  spent  his  latter  years  in  this  retirement.  He  speaks  highly 
of  the  gardens  as  they  were  then  arranged,  although  they  were  in  the 
Dutch  style  with  terraces  and  a canal.  Dying  here  in  January,  1698, 
“ his  heart  was  buried  in  a silver  box  under  the  sun-dial  in  his  garden, 
where  he  used  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  works  of  Nature  with 
his  beloved  sister,  the  ingenious  Lady  Giffard.”17  After  his  decease, 
Elizabeth,  one  of  his  grand-daughters,  succeeded  to  this  estate,  which, 
with  other  lands,  she  devised  to  her  nephew,  Basil  Bacon,  esq.,  in 
April  1770.  Under  his  will,  dated  in  June  1775,  and  on  the  failure 
of  his  right  heirs,  Charles  Williams,  esq.,  a military  officer,  became 
owner  of  this  property.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Bacon,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will,  and  his  descendant,  C.  Nicholas  Bacon,  esq.,  is  now 
owner.  Here  were  several  portraits  of  the  Temple  family ; and  also 
pictures  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  that  were  presented  to 
Sir  William  Temple  by  that  king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 

century,  Moor  park  was  tenanted  by Timson,  esq.,  a merchant  of 

London,  who  made  plantations  in  the  park,  levelled  the  terraces,  and 
much  improved  the  grounds,  but  left  the  canal  in  its  former  state. 
The  house  is  a spacious  mansion  of  three  stories ; and  near  its  east 
end,  is  the  sun-dial  beneath  which  the  heart  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple  was 
interred.18  About  450  acres  are  comprised  in  the  park  and  grounds. 

17  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  Sir  William’s  body  was  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey. 

18  Sir  William  Temple,  descended  from  a family  settled  at  Temple-hall,  in  Leicester- 
shire, was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland ; and  was  born  in 
London,  in  1628.  After  studying  at  Cambridge,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  France, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  In  1654  he  returned  home ; and  having  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborn,  he  resided  with  his  father  until  after  the 
Restoration,  when  he  obtained  a seat  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Subsequently  removing  to 
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In  the  abrupt  sand-rock  that  bounds  the  park  near  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, but  on  the  exterior  side,  is  the  ancient  Cavern  vulgarly  called 
Mother  LudlarrHs  Hole , to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a slightly  ascend- 
ing tract  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here,  as  traditionally  stated,  Mother 
Ludlam,  a friendly  witch,  long  took  up  her  abode ; and  might,  but  from 
the  ingratitude  shewn  in  not  returning  her  favours,  have  continued 
to  reside  for  ages  !19  The  cavern  is  entered  by  a natural  archway  in  the 
sand-stone  rock,  and  may  be  traversed  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards ; and  possibly  farther,  but  from  the  increasing  lowness  of  the 
roof,  and  some  inconvenience  arising  from  a small  current  that  flows 
along  the  bottom  from  a hidden  spring.  The  water  is  transparent  and 
pure  ; and  it  was  doubtless  from  this  place  that  in  ancient  times,  and 
under  its  name  of  Lude-well  or  Lud-well,  the  monks  of  Waverley  ob- 
tained their  supply  for  domestic  purposes.80 — Above  this  cave  is  a deep 
fox-hole  in  the  sand ; within  which,  a few  years  ago,  a person  named 
Foote , when  soured  by  the  world,  and  in  a morbid  temperament  of  mind, 
sought  a last  retreat.  He  continued  here  until  nearly  starved  to  death; 
when,  in  the  extremity  of  his  thirst,  he  crawled  down  to  the  rivulet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  was  found  upon  its  banks  in  a dying  state. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Farnham  church-yard. 

The  tithing  of  Wrecclesham,  which  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Farnham  parish,  includes  some  part  of  the  Holt  forest,  although 
the  latter  is  in  the  county  of  Hants ; and  also  the  hamlet  of  Bourne , 
or  Winterbourne , in  this  county.  This  hamlet  derives  its  name  from  an 
occasional  current,  or  bourn  of  water,  which  after  heavy  rains,  and 
chiefly  in  winter,  flows  from  a large  pond  in  the  Holt  forest,  and 
descending  through  the  ti things  of  Wrecclesham  and  Dogflud,  falls 
into  the  Wey  at  Moor  park.  Several  wells,  varying  from  forty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  depth,  have  been  dug  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  water  when  the  bourn  ceases  to  flow. 

England,  he  was  patronized  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Arlington  ; and  in  1665,  was 
employed  to  negociate  with  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  and  secure  his  co-operation  in  a war 
with  the  Dutch,  in  which  he  succeeded ; and  soon  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  President 
at  Brussels,  and  created  a baronet.  Among  the  principal  political  transactions  in  which 
he  was  subsequently  engaged,  may  he  specified  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
against  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  France  ; the  formation  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1668  ; and  that  of  Nimeguen,  in  1679.  He  returned  to  England  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  whom  he  persuaded  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a liberal 
administration ; but  his  plan  failing,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  business ; and 
having  purchased  the  estate  of  Moor-park,  he  there  resided  from  1686  until  his  decease 
in  January,  1698.  His  published  works  consist  of  "Observations  on  the  Netherlands”; 
"Essays”;  “Memoirs”;  and  "Letters”;  which  have  been  several  times  printed, 
collectively  in  two  vols.  folio ; and  4 vols.  octavo. 

19  See  account  of  the  great  Cauldron,  under  Frensham. 

20  Vide  pp.  278,  279,  in  the  account  of  Waverley  abbey. 
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A small  district  Church , dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  been  built  at 
Wrecclesham,  at  a cost  of  2,440/.,  which  was  raised  by  subscription, 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Incorporated  and  Diocesan  societies.  It 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  is  a cruciform  structure  in  the  early 
pointed  style,  chiefly  of  stone,  but  with  plain  buttresses  faced  with 
brick.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  15th  of  July,  1840 ; and  contains 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  of  whom  two 
hundred  have  free  sittings.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  is  patron  : the 
Rev.  Robert  Durant  Buttemer  is  the  present  minister. 

Another  small  district  Church , dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
has  been  erected  in  the  hamlet  of  Hale , or  Heal , about  one  mile  and 
a half  from  Farnham,  northwards.  It  is  a composition  in  the  early 
Norman  style,  but  with  a round  tower,  designed  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  architect;  and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  2,337/.,  obtained  by 
subscriptions  and  grants,  as  at  Wrecclesham.  It  was  consecrated  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1844;  and  contains  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Farnham  parish,  on  the  verge  of  the 
bleak  height  called  Brickbury  hill,  and  overlooking  Hampshire,  is  an 
ancient  Entrenchment , to  which  the  generic  appellation  of  “ Caesar’s 
Camp”  has  been  given,  although  without  the  least  probability  of  it 
ever  having  been  occupied  by  that  chieftain.  It  is  irregular  in  form, 
partly  following  the  shape  of  the  hill,  but  somewhat  approaching  the 
triangular  figure.  At  its  entrance  on  the  Farnham  side,  where  least 
defensible,  is  a triple  vallum : the  north-eastern  and  northern  sides  are 
nearly  precipitous ; and  command  a view  over  a great  extent  of  flat 
country.  The  inclosed  area,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit, 
is  crossed  by  a bank ; adjacent  to  which,  on  the  south,  is  a spring  and 
pool  of  water.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  the  position 
occupied  by  the  great  Alfred  and  his  army,  prior  to  his  defeating 
the  Danes  in  893.  Farnham  itself,  which  Horsley,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  regarded  as  the  Vindomis  of  the  Itineraries,  “ stands  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  two  ancient  and  important  highways,  namely, 
that  from  Winchester  to  London ; and  another,  cutting  it  at  right 
angles,  coming  by  way  of  Vindomis  (Basingstoke)  from  the  western 
regions,  and  proceeding  eastward  to  Guildford  by  way  of  the  chalk 
ridge  known  as  the  Hog’s-back.” 81 

21  “ This  very  remarkable  hill,  which  from  its  lengthened,  elevated,  and  yet  extremely 
narrow  conformation,  looks  like  a gigantic  vallum,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  Titans  to 
have  thrown  up  in  their  war  with  the  Gods,  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  North 
Downs.” — Vide  “ Observations  upon  certain  Roman  Roads  and  Towns  in  the  South  of 
Britain,”  p.  46 ; by  H.  L.  Long,  esq. 
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The  chief  communication  of  Farnham  with  London  at  present  is 
by  means  of  the  South-western  railway  to  the  station  at  Farnborough, 
and  thence  by  the  high  road  through  Hale,  a distance  of  six  miles 
and  a half;  but  a branch  from  the  main  line  at  Woking,  leading 
through  Guildford  and  Farnham  to  Alton,  is  intended  to  be  made ; so 
that  there  will,  shortly,  be  a direct  railway  communication  between 
this  town  and  the  metropolis. 

ELSTEAD,  or  ELSTED. 

Elstead  was  originally  a chapelry  to  the  rectory  of  Farnham,  to 
which  it  yet  ecclesiastically  pertains,  although  it  has  long  been  con- 
stituted a distinct  parish.  The  earliest  recorded  mention  of  this 
place  by  name,  is  in  the  foundation-charter  of  Waverley,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  founder,  bishop  William  Giffard,  in  1128,  gave  to 
the  prior  and  monks  two  acres  of  meadow  in  Helestede. 

This  parish,  which  is  partly  within  the  manor  of  Farnham,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Frensham-Beale,  contains  about  3,150  acres  of  land ; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Seale,  on  the  east  by  Peper-harow, 
on  the  south  by  Thursley,  and  on  the  west  by  Waverley.  The  soil, 
principally,  is  sand;  but  there  is  much  meadow  land,  skirted  by  the 
river  Wey,  near  the  southern  bank  of  which  the  village  is  situated. 
Within  the  parish  are  several  respectable  and  pleasant  residences ; a 
British  and  Foreign  school ; and  a manufactory  of  military  lace. 
The  arable  land  is  estimated  at  880  acres ; the  meadows  at  500  acres ; 
the  hop-grounds  at  12  acres;  the  woodlands  at  115  acres;  and  the 
commons  at  1643  acres. 

This  is  a perpetual  curacy,  pertaining  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey ; and  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  4/.  The  curate  is  appointed 
by  the  lessee  of  the  archdeacon,  and  the  present  yearly  value  of  the 
curacy  is  78/.  The  rent-charge,  as  recently  fixed  under  the  tithe- 
commutation  act,  is  330/. 

Curates  of  Elstead  in  and  since  the  year  1815  : — 

John  Rogers.  Appointed  26th  May,  1815. 

Thomas  Hardwicke,  A.M.  Appointed  in  February,  1836. 
John  Hollier  Stephenson.  Appointed  July  19th,  1836. 
Thomas  Robert  Docker.  Appointed  in  1845. 

The  Church , or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  a small  old  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a nave  and  chancel ; a north  porch ; and  a western 
turret,  in  which  are  three  bells,  surmounted  by  a shingled  spire.  The 
coved  ceiling  of  the  chancel  displays  several  figures  of  a pelican  feed- 
ing her  young.  This  common  ecclesiastical  embellishment  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  introduced  here  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 
VOL.  v.  pp 
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Winchester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  adopted  for  his 
badge,  a pelican  vulning  itself.1  The  Registers  commence  with  one 
of  the  earliest  dates  extant,  viz.,  August  30th,  1538,  in  which  year 
the  act  was  first  passed  for  establishing  those  useful  records. 

FRENSHAM. 

This  parish,  which  lies  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  county, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Farnham;  on  the  south,  by 
Haslemere ; and  on  the  west,  by  B instead  and  Headley,  in  Hampshire. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  a deep  sand.  The  parish,  which  is  watered  by  the 
river  Wey,  is  divided  into  three  tithings,  namely,  Frensham , Cherte , 
and  Pitfold ; and  there  is  another  assemblage  of  houses,  called  Mill- 
bridge,  near  which  is  a handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Wey,  that 
has  always  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

On  Frensham  heath,  on  the  border  of  Hampshire  are  twq  Ponds, 
the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  They  are  respectively 
designated  Frensham  Great  pond,  and  Frensham  Little  pond, — the 
former  being  about  three  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  three  miles  in 
circuit.  Carp,  perch,  tench,  gudgeons,  & c.,  are  plentiful  in  these 
ponds,  which  are  frequented  by  parties  for  fishing. 

The  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  is  carried  on  in  this  parish ; and 
the  red  plastic  clay  found  at  Tongham,  just  above  the  chalk,  is  used  in 
this  work. 

The  Manor  of  Frensham  Beale. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  the  manor  of  Frensham  appears  to  have  been  held  by  John 
Bel  de  Fermesham,  who  on  January  the  2nd,  1325-6,  had  a license  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  his  manor  of  Fermesham. 

In  July  1664,  this  manorial  estate  was  the  property  of  Ann  Bowyer, 
who,  in  contemplation  of  a marriage  with  Edward  Morley,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  settle  it  on  him,  on  condition  that  he  should 

1 Vide  Guillim’s  Display  of  Heraldrie. — It  would  seem,  however,  from  Wither’s 
“ Emblems,”  (B.  iii.),  that  the  pelican  was  a usual  ecclesiastical  embellishment : — 

“ Look  here,  and  mark  this  kind  Pelican, — 

And  when  this  holy  Emblem  thou  shalt  see. 

Lift  up  thy  soul  to  Him  who  died  for  thee.” 

In  a manuscript  account  of  sums  paid  by  this  parish  towards  the  support  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  commencing  in  May  1644,  and  ending  in  October  1654,  is  the  following 
entry  under  the  date  of  December  7th,  1648,  signed  by  Edw.  Wheller,  Francis  Denyer, 
Wm.  Billinghurst,  and  Richard  Payne.  It  commences  thus,  “ A nu  Beat  mead,"  &c.,  but 
we  shall  modernize  the  orthography  : — “ A new  Rate  made  for  the  3 months  association 
in  the  parish  of  Elsted,  which  was  due  the  first  of  October  1644;  but  the  Hundred  agreed 
together,  and  went  to  the  Head  Committee  at  Kingston,  and  made  complaint  of  their 
charge  of  quartering  Sir  William  Waller’s  whole  army  for  a great  space  [of  time].  The 
whole  Committee  took  it  into  consideration,  and  did  abate  the  Hundred  of  Farnham  of 
this  great  taxe,  which  was  £15.  8s.  4d.  the  month.” 
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settle  on  her  a jointure  of  3007.  per  annum,  out  of  an  estate  of  his 
own.  The  marriage  took  place,  but  the  agreement  was  set  aside ; and 
Mr.  Morley,  who  had  mortgaged  the  estate,  in  1666,  to  one  Henry 
Dobie,  died  in  1667.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morley  in  1679,  Sir 
Wm.  Morley,  K.B.,  who  had  paid  off  the  mortgage,  obtained  possession 
of  the  estate,  and  held  a manorial  court  in  December,  1688.  But 
Mr.  Bellingham,  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bellingham),  the  cousin  and 
heir  of  Mrs.  Morley,  after  a suit  at  law,  in  1697,  recovered  the 
property.  He  sold  it,  in  1701,  to  George  Leech;  and  in  1704,  the 
latter  re-sold  it  to  Caleb  Woods,  of  Bramshot,  in  Hampshire ; whose 
son  and  successor,  John  Woods,  bequeathed  the  reversion,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  his  grandson,  William  Gill,  esq.  He  became  lord 
of  the  manor  about  1767  ; and  it  is  now  the  property  of  his  niece,  the 
wife  of  J.  H.  Frankland,  esq.,  of  Eashing,  in  Godaiming. 

In  th£  vale  north-east  of  the  village  of  Frensham  is  Tanker's  Ford , 
a farm  held  as  copyhold,  partly  of  the  manor  of  Frensham-Beale,  and 
in  part  of  the  manor  of  Farnham.  This  estate,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  acres,  was  held  by  John  Mabank,  who,  in  1748,  sold  it 
to  the  Hon.  Col.  John  Mordaunt,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough ; 
who,  after  having  added  to  the  buildings,  and  fitted  up  the  house  as  a 
villa  residence,  in  1753  transferred  the  property,  by  sale,  to  Henry 
Read,  esq.,  in  trust  for  Henry  Fiennes,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1760,  it  was  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Kings- 
ton, who  made  additions  both  to  the  buildings  and  lands,  and  converted 
the  estate  into  a ferme  or  nee  > called  Pierrepont  Lodge , from  his  family 
name.  In  1771,  the  duke  sold  it  to  Ascanius  William  Senior,  esq.: 
and  it  afterwards  passed,  in  the  same  manner,  to  successive  proprietors, 
until  in  1785  it  became  the  property  of  Ralph  Winstanley  Wood,  esq. 
That  gentleman  having  erected  a mansion  on  land  called  High  Field, 
the  old  house  was  pulled  down.  Another  was  subsequently  built, 
and  this  estate  became  the  property  of  Crawford  Davison,  esq.,  who 
died  at  Pierrepont  house  in  1836.  His  son,  Crawford  Davison,  esq., 
of  the  Priory , in  Frensham,  is  the  present  owner.  William  Oliver, 
esq.,  the  late  occupant  of  Pierrepont,  died  in  1846. 

The  Manor  of  Pitfold. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  this 
manor  was  held  by  the  family  of  Bavent,  also  lords  of  Hacchesham  in 
Camberwell ; and  in  1285,  Adam  de  Bavent  obtained  a grant  of  the 
right  of  free-warren  in  this  manor.  Roger  de  Bavent,  to  whom  it 
belonged  in  the  8 th  of  Edward  the  Third,  sold  it  to  the  king,  who, 
after  having  made  a temporary  grant  to  John  de  Wynwyk  and  others, 
gave  the  reversion  to  the  prioress  of  a convent  which  he  had  founded 
at  Dartford,  in  Kent.  In  the  45th  of  the  same  reign,  the  prioress  and 
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nuns  surrendered  their  estates  to  the  king ; but  in  the  ensuing  year 
they  obtained  a new  grant  of  them,  in  which  Pitfold  and  the  principal 
manor  of  Hatcham  were  included. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1562,  granted  this  estate,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Pytfold  Dertf ord,  alias  Highe  Pitfold , to  John  Whyte,  citizen 
and  alderman  of  London,  who  was  afterwards  knighted ; and  he,  in 
1566,  conveyed  it  to  Anthony,  viscount  Montagu,  in  exchange  for  the 
grange  of  Tongham,  in  Seale,  and  the  sum  of  177/.  16s.  6d.  It 
descended,  with  other  estates,  to  Anthony  Joseph  Browne,  lord 
Montagu,  who  died  in  1787,  leaving  issue  a son  and  a daughter.  The 
former,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  lost  his  life  in  1793,  being  drowned 
during  an  imprudent  attempt  to  pass  down  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine, 
at  Schaulfhausen  in  Switzerland,  in  a boat.  Dying  unmarried,  his 
estates  devolved  on  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Mary,  who  married  William 
Stephen  Poyntz,  esq. ; and  on  his  decease,  in  April  1840,  the  property 
was  sold  by  the  co-heirs,  his  daughters ; namely,  Lady  Clinton,  Lady 
Spencer  (then  Mrs.  Spencer),  and  Lady  Exeter. — This  tithing  includes 
the  two  hamlets  called  Upper  Pitfold  and  Lower  Pitfold . 

The  Tithing  of  Cherte , or  Chart,  (as  more  recently  called),  in  this 
parish,  derives  its  name  from  a small  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Hindhead, 
on  the  south  of  Frensham.  Both  this  tithing  and  that  of  Pitfold  are 
situated  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  and  in  consequence  are  exempted 
from  tithes  for  their  woodlands,  by  immemorial  prescription.1 

Advowson,  &c. — This  benefice  is  one  of  the  Chapelries  annexed  (as 
stated  under  Farnham)to  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey;  but  it  is  mostly 
granted  to  lessees,  who  appoint  curates.  Under  the  late  Commutation 
act,  the  number  of  acres  in  Frensham  parish  has  been  estimated  at 
10,150,  viz. — arable  land,  2206  acres ; meadow,  509 ; hop  grounds,  30 ; 
woodlands,  405  ; and  commons,  7000  acres : of  these,  9983  acres  are 
titheable ; the  remaining  167  acres,  being  woodland  in  Cherte  and 

1 A strong  attempt,  however,  to  subject  the  Wealds,  both  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  to 
such  imposition  was  made  in  the  year  1692,  by  a Mrs.  Salmon,  (the  then  lessee  of  the 
archdeacon),  who  filed  a bill  in  the  Exchequer  against  several  persons  for  cutting  “ great 
quantities  of  wood”  in  this  tithing,  without  setting  out  the  tithes.  The  defendants 
admitted  the  general  facts,  but  pleaded  that  the  lands  on  which  the  wood  had  been  cut 
were  within  the  Weald , or  Wild  of  Surrey,  “ which  place  had  been  time  out  of  mind 
exempt  from  payment  of  tithe-wood.”  Upon  this,  the  Court  directed  a trial  at  law  in 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  two  following  issues  ; viz.  “ 1st,  Whether  the  Tything 
of  Chart  in  Frensham  is  within  the  Wild  of  Surrey  ? and,  Whether  the  Wild  of  Surrey 
is  exempt  from  payment  of  tithe-wood  ?”  The  cause  was  tried,  and  a verdict  for  the 
defendants  given  on  both  issues.  The  plaintiff,  not  being  satisfied,  moved  for  and 
obtained  a new  trial ; which  was  held  before  a special  Jury,  when  a similar  verdict  was 
returned ; and  in  Hilary  term  in  the  same  year,  the  bill  was  finally  dismissed  by  the 
Court. — Wood’s  History  of  Tithe  Causes  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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Pitfold  tithings,  are  exempt  by  prescription.  There  is  a modus,  both 
in  Cherte  and  Elstead,  of  3s.  on  every  milch  cow ; of  6d.  on  every 
fatted  calf,  and  of  Id.  on  every  other  calf. — The  rent-charge,  exclusive 
of  17.  5s.  on  the  glebe,  has  been  fixed  at  6607.  The  present  stipend 
of  the  curate  is  1067.8  The  earliest  Register  commences  in  1649. 

Curates  of  Frensham  in  and  since  the  year  1815 : — 

John  Rogers.  Appointed  May  26th,  1815:  died  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1836. 

Thomas  Hardwicke,  A.M.  Appointed  in  February,  1836. 

Hillyer  Touzel,  A.M.  Appointed  January  16th,  1837. 

Richard  Stephens.  Appointed  September  21st,  1838. 

Frensham  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  first 
built  in  its  present  situation  in  the  23rd  of  Henry  the  Third  (1239), 
as  appears  from  the  “Annals  of  Waverley”;  a removal  of  site  having 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  Luke  de  Rupibus,  who  at  that  time  was 
archdeacon  of  Surrey.  It  is  a substantial  edifice,  constructed  of  stone, 
standing  in  a scattered  village,  at  the  south-western  verge  of  the 
county,  bordering  on  Hampshire.  Its  length,  including  the  area  of  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  tower,  which  is  supported  by  strong  graduated  buttresses,  contains 
five  bells.  Here  is  a nave;  a small  north  aisle,  (annexed  about  twenty 
years  ago) ; a chancel ; a south  porch,  of  timber ; and  a vestry-room 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.2 3  Within  the  latter,  in  the  south  wall, 
is  a piscina,  and  a small  recess : on  the  north  side  are  the  broken 

2 The  Rev.  Thomas  Mantell,  D.D.,  (who  died  in  December,  1804),  purchased  of  Wm. 
Bishop,  esq.,  about  the  year  1790,  the  lease  of  the  great  tithes  of  Frensham,  Elstead,  and 
Bentley ; but  by  exacting  them  in  kind,  he  became  involved  in  disputes  and  law-suits 
with  the  land-owners.  This,  in  the  end,  proved  ruinous  both  to  himself  and  his  family. 
He  married  Lady  Banks,  a widow,  whose  children  by  a former  husband  were  left  without 
provision  ; and  his  son  was  sent  to  school  to  the  parish  clerk  at  Elstead. 

3 “ In  the  Vestry  here,”  says  Aubrey,  “ is  an  extraordinary  great  Kettle , or  Cauldron, 
which  the  inhabitants  say,  by  Tradition,  was  brought  hither  by  the  Fairies,  time  out  of 
mind,  from  Borough-Hill,  about  a mile  from  hence.  To  this  place,  if  any  one  went  to 
borrow  a Yoke  of  Oxen,  Money,  &c.,  he  might  have  it  for  a year,  or  longer,  so  he  kept 
his  Word  to  return  it.  There  is  a Cave,  where  some  have  fancied  to  hear  Musick.  On 
this  Borough-Hill  (in  the  Ty thing  of  Cherte),  is  a great  Stone  lying  along,  of  the  length 
of  about  six  feet : they  went  to  this  stone,  and  knocked  at  it,  and  declared  what  they 
would  borrow,  and  when  they  would  repay ; — and  a Voice  would  answer,  when  they 
should  come,  and  that  they  should  find  what  they  desired  to  borrow  at  that  Stone.  This 
Cauldron,  with  the  Trivet,  was  borrow’d  here  after  the  manner  aforesaid,  but  not  returned 
according  to  Promise ; and  though  the  Cauldron  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  Stone,  it 
could  not  be  received  : and  ever  since  that  time  no  Borrowing  there.” — “ But  I do  believe 
that  this  great  Kettle  was  an  ancient  Utensil  belonging  to  their  Church-House  for  the  use 
of  Aycnrat,  or  Love-Feasts , or  Revels .” — Aubrey,  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  366,  367. 

Salmon,  after  remarking  that  “ the  great  Cauldron  which  lay  in  the  Vestry  beyond  the 
memory  of  Man,  was  no  more  brought  thither  from  Waverley  than,  as  the  report  goes. 
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pinnacles  of  a tomb  which  has  been  walled  up.  Here,  also,  is  an  old 
stone  coffin,  with  a recess  for  the  head,  in  which  is  a human  scull. 
Among  the  older  memorials  is  a sepulchral  slab,  marking  the  burial- 
place  of  George  Coldham,  esq.,  of  Waverley,  who  died  on  July  9th, 
1691 ; and  others  in  memory  of  different  individuals  of  the  Bishop 
and  Salmon  families,  of  Frensham.  Other  memorials  record  the 
burial  of  Crawford  Davison,  esq.,  who  died  on  September  the  28th, 
1836,  in  his  76th  year; — of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  ob.  January  8th, 
1836,  aged  seventy-five; — and  William  Oliver,  esq.,  who  died  in 
August,  1846,  aged  sixty-five  years.  In  the  vestry  is  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion for  Lucy  Bridger , wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Bridger,  a former 
pastor  of  this  church:  ob.  13  cal.  Nov.  1763,  aetat.  20. 

Among  the  tombs  in  the  church-yard  is  that  of  Mary-Margaretta 
Wood , the  wife  of  Ralph  Winstanley  Wood,  esq.,  of  High-field;  who 
died  October  23rd,  1808,  aged  sixty-two  years. 


SEALE,  or  SELE. 

This  parish  forms  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  hundred  and 
manor  of  Farnham,  and  includes  a part  of  the  chalk-ridge  called  the 

by  the  Fairies,”  says,  “ It  need  not  raise  any  man’s  wonder  for  what  Use  it  was,  there 
having  been  many  very  lately  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  very  large  Spits,  which  were  given 
for  entertainment  of  the  Parish  at  the  Wedding  of  poor  Maids.” — Surrey,  p.  139. 

Grose  has  connected  this  Cauldron  with  his  account  of  the  White  Witch,  called  Mother 
Ludlam , of  whose  Cave,  or  Hole,  in  the  sand  rocks  under  Moor  park,  he  has  given  a 
view.  According  to  his  version  of  the  tradition,  the  venerable  old  lady,  when  properly 
invoked,  assisted  the  poor  neighbours  by  lending  culinary  utensils,  &c. ; the  business 

being  thus  transacted.  “ The  petitioners  went 
to  the  cave  at  midnight,  turned  three  times 
round  and  thrice  repeated  aloud,  ‘ Pray,  mother 
Ludlam,  lend  me  such  a thing  (naming  the 
utensil),  and  I will  return  it  within  two  days.’ 
On  the  next  evening  the  requested  moveable 
was  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  This 
intercourse  long  continued,  until  once,  a person 
not  returning  a large  Cauldron  according  to  the 
stipulated  time,  Madam  Ludlam  was  so  irritated 
that  she  refused  to  take  it  back  when  afterwards 
left  at  the  cavern,  and  has  never  since  accom- 
modated any  one  with  the  most  trifling  loan. 
The  story  adds,  that  the  Cauldron  was  carried 
to  Waverley  Abbey,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery,  deposited  in  Frensham 
Church.” — Grose,  Antiquities  of  England,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  112. 

This  Cauldron  is  of  Copper.  Its  diameter,  in  the  upper  part,  is  two  feet  eleven  inches : 
its  depth  is  one  foot  seven  inches.  An  iron  band,  strongly  rivetted,  surrounds  the  middle 
swell,  and  is  connected  on  each  side  with  a flat  ring-handle,  four  inches  and  a half  in 
diameter.  It  stands  upon  an  iron  trivet  with  three  expanding  legs. 
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“ Hog’s  back,”  extending  into  the  lower  ground  on  either  side  of  it. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ash,  on  the  east  by  Puttenham,  on 
the  south  by  Elstead,  and  on  the  west  by  Farnham.  It  contains  about 
3,000  acres;  of  which,  2,160  are  titheable:  about  1,268  acres  are 
arable  land ; 900,  heath  and  commons ; 240,  meadows ; 220,  wood- 
land ; 45  are  hop-grounds ; and  about  500  are  covered  with  furze  or 
gorse.1 — This  parish,  as  lying  within  the  hundred  of  Farnham,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  manorial  rights  of  the  see  of  Winchester ; it  contains, 
however,  the  subordinate  manors  of  Tongham  and  Poyle. 

Tongham,  a/e'tfsTwANGHAM. — This  manor,  which  has  been  considered 
as  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  was  held  by  the  family  of  Gaynesford, 
of  Crowhurst,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  as  appears 
from  a rental,  preserved  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts.8  In,  or 

1 The  soil  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  this  parish,  as  the  chalk-ridge,  which 
intersects  it  from  east  to  west,  divides  the  clay  tract  of  the  London  Basin  from  the  sands 
which  form  the  border  of  the  Wealden  district.  In  the  northern  portion,  called  Tongham, 
where  there  is  a strong  aluminous  soil,  there  is  some  good  arable  land,  meadow,  and 
coppice.  Here,  also,  has  been  extensively  excavated  plastic  clay,  for  the  potteries.  The 
central  hill  yields  white  and  grey  limestone  : the  former  valuable  as  manure  ; the  latter 
in  great  request,  on  account  of  its  excellence  as  a building  material : the  lower  chalk,  or 
malm  rock,  is  also  quarried  for  walling  and  rough  buildings.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  chalk  escarpment,  marie  has  been  dug  in  abundance,  and  used  with  much  advantage 
as  manure  for  the  lighter  sandy  soils.  A tract  of  land  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
hops  borders  the  southern  base  of  the  chalk-ridge.  The  land  in  that  part  of  the  parish 
which  extends  farther  toward  the  south  consists,  chiefly,  of  ferruginous  sand,  forming  a 
light  soil,  diminishing  in  value  as  the  land  recedes  from  the  chalk,  until  it  reaches  the 
heathy  wastes  of  Crooksbury,  and  becomes  too  barren  for  profitable  cultivation. 

The  grey  chalk,  or  limestone,  when  properly  dried  and  seasoned,  may  easily  be  wrought 
into  jambs  for  door- ways,  mullions  for  windows,  and  may  serve  for  the  ornamental  carved 
work  of  the  exteriors  of  Gothic  edifices  ; for  which  last  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  as  not 
being  liable  to  injury  from  the  weather.  Its  durability  is  manifest  from  the  appearance  of 
some  churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it  has  been  used,  as  also  in  the  sculpture  of 
parts  of  Waverley  Abbey,  where,  uninjured  by  violence,  it  remains  as  perfect  as  when 
first  wrought. 

The  clay  soil  of  Tongham  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  oak  and  elm  for  timber ; but 
the  manorial  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  interfere  with  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  such  trees  by  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
planting  of  coniferous  trees,  which  has,  therefore,  taken  place  to  a large  extent,  having 
been  promoted  by  the  demand  for  hop-poles,  for  which  purpose  the  larch  and  Scotch  fir 
afford  serviceable  materials  : hence  extensive  plantations  of  them  have  been  made  within 
the  last  half  century.  At  some  very  remote  period,  both  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  firs  must 
have  grown  in  this  part  of  the  county,  for  their  trunks  have  been  found  embedded  in  the 
peat  moors,  adjoining  the  stream  which  divides  this  parish  from  Puttenham;  and  the  bark 
on  them,  (sometimes  approaching  to  two  inches  in  thickness),  indicates  that  the  trees 
must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  dimensions. 

An  ancient  deed,  of  the  7th  of  Edward  the  First,  describes  certain  land  at  Tongham 
as  “ worth  5d.  a year  per  acre,  and  no  more , on  account  of  the  greatness  and  shade  of  the 
trees.” — Vide  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

2 See  No.  392,  fol.  97,  b. 
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before,  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  divided,  and  part  of  it 
belonged  to  John  Scarlet,  of  Bramley,  who  mortgaged  his  share  to 
John  Elyott,  of  Godaiming.  Thomas  Hull,  or  Hill,  who  held  the 
other  portion  of  the  manor,  in  1578  conveyed  it  to  Robert  White,  or 
Whyte,  of  Aldershot,  Hants,  who  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Whyte.  In  the  following  year,  Robert  White  purchased  of  Elyott  his 
share  of  Tongham,  and  thus  became  proprietor  of  the  entire  manor. 
He  had  two  daughters,  his  co-heirs ; and  at  his  death,  his  estates  being 
divided,  this  was  assigned  to  Mary  White,  who  married  Walter  Tich- 
bourn,  esq.,  who  was  knighted  by  James  the  First  about  1605.  White 
Tichbourn,  esq.,  one  of  his  lineal  descendants,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  possession  of  this  manor,  about  1669;  and  his  son  and  heir,  James 
Tichbourn,  held  a manorial  court  here  in  1720;  soon  after  which, 
he  sold  the  estate  to  Richard  Smith,  esq.  He  was  lord  of  the  manor 
in  1744 ; and  his  great-grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  lord  of 
Tongham  in  1811.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Barron,  of  Aider- 
shot,  Hants ; who  is,  likewise,  the  owner  of  a considerable  farm  in 
Seale,  called  Tongham  Grange. 

Tongham  Grange , before  the  reformation,  was  a farm  belonging  to 
the  abbot  of  Waverley.  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1537,  granted  it  to  Sir 
William  Fitz-williams,  earl  of  Southampton,  under  the  description  of 
Tongham  Farm,  consisting  of  40  acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  pasture, 
10  of  meadow,  and  10  of  woodland.  On  the  death  of  the  grantee 
without  issue,  in  1542,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  uterine 
brother,  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Montagu ; 
by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  Sir  John  Whyte,  in  exchange  for  the 
manor  of  Pitfold,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Frensham.  Robert 
Whyte,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John,  became  owner  of  the  manor  of 
Tongham ; and  from  him  both  estates  passed,  through  the  Tich- 
bourns  and  Smiths,  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barron,  as  stated 
above. 

The  Manor  of  Poyle. — Eastward  of  the  village  of  Tongham,  on 
the  chalk  hill,  is  situated  Poyle-house,  The  manor  now  consists  of  the 
capital  mansion  and  the  demesne  lands,  and  there  were  formerly  seven 
freeholds,  whose  tenants  paid  altogether  15s.  4 d.  a year:  but  they 
were  not  subject  to  suit  of  court.  This  estate  obtained  its  appellation 
from  a family  of  note,  holding  lands  at  Guildford  as  early  as  1255. 
The  name  is  variously  written  in  different  records,  as  Puille,  Poille, 
Poyle,  &c.  Walter  de  la  Poyle,  in  1268,  obtained  the  wardship  of 
Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Stephen  de  Hampton,  of  Hampton, 
co.  Oxford,  whom  he  married,  and  thus  became  owner  of  an  estate 
since  called  Hampton-Poyle.  He  was  a retainer  in  the  family  of 
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Edmund  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  founder  of  Rewley  abbey, 
near  Oxford,  to  which  he  granted  a charter,  in  1280,  signed  as  a wit- 
ness by  Waltero  de  la  Puylle,  Militibus? 

The  principal  seat  of  this  family  was  at  Hampton  Poyle,  in  Oxford- 
shire, of  which  county  Thomas  de  la  Poyle  was  sheriff  in  the  20th  of 
Richard  the  Second.  The  estate  of  Poyle  descended  to  Henry  de  la 
Poyle,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Warner,  and  con- 
veyed this  manor  to  trustees,  to  make  a settlement  on  her  for  life ; and 
the  reversion  of  the  property  was  granted  by  them,  in  1440,  to  John 
Gaynesford,  who  had  purchased  the  estate  of  the  de  la  Poyle  family 
at  Guildford. 

John  Gaynesford  died  at  Crowhurst  in  1450  : from  him  this  manor 
descended  to  Edward  Gaynesford,  who  in  1503,  the  18th  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  sold  it  to  Ralph  Vyne.  In  1580  it  belonged  to  Stephen 
Vyne,  esq.,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  mortgaged  to  Robert  White, 
of  Aldershot.  In  1581,  Vyne  conveyed  to  Sir  Nicholas  Woodroffe  the 
manor  of  Poyle,  Squiers,  and  Beerclose,  in  Tongham,  in  the  parish  of 
Seale  ; and  in  the  ensuing  year,  Robert  White  executed  a release  of  the 
estate  to  Sir  Nicholas  Woodroffe.  That  gentleman,  who  was  an  aider- 
man  of  London,  and  lord-mayor  in  1579,  died  seised  of  this  manor  in 
1598;  and  a bequest  from  him  of  40s.  to  the  church  of  Seale  is 
mentioned  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for  that  year.  His  son  and 
successor,  Sir  David  Woodroffe,  of  Poyle,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  White,  was  a Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Surrey ; he  died  in  1603 ; and  his  grandson.  Sir  George  Woodroffe, 
sheriff  of  this  county  in  1668,  died  December  6 th,  1688.  George 
Woodroffe,  esq.,  his  son  and  heir,  died  in  1713,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  who  died  in  1779;  and  thus  terminated 
the  direct  male  line  of  this  family.  He  was  twice  married ; but  leaving 
no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives,  he  settled  his  estates,  by  will,  on  the 
family  of  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Billinghurst,  of  Michenall,  in 
the  parish  of  Godaiming ; whose  eldest  son,  William  Billinghurst,  esq., 
on  succeeding  to  the  Poyle  estate,  took  the  name  of  Woodroffe,  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  his  relative,  and  filled  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Surrey  in  1792.  On  his  decease,  it  became  the  property  of  his 
brother,  Col.  George  Woodroffe,  H.C.S.,  the  present  possessor. 

Poyle-house  is  now  held  on  lease  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Mangles,  H.C.S., 
(son  of  the  late  highly-respected  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Guildford), 
by  whom  the  mansion  has  been  completely  repaired  and  handsomely 

3 He  died  in  1299,  seised  of  a tenement  in  Tongham,  held  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
by  the  service  of  one-seventh  of  a knight’s  fee,  and  a rent  of  1 Is.  4 d.  a year.  The  manor- 
house  and  appurtenances,  with  a garden  and  curtilage,  60  acres  of  arable,  and  some  wood- 
land, and  also  the  rents  of  the  seven  free  tenants,  were  valued  collectively  at  2 ?.  2s.  10c?. 
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decorated.  It  is  a large,  square,  and  well-built  house  of  three  stories, 
approached  from  the  Hog’s-back  by  a drive,  or  avenue,  about  a mile  in 
length.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  and  one  of  them,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  is  wainscotted  in  panels  of  the  style  of  James  the  First’s  reign.4 

As  this  estate  was  once  the  possession  of  the  Gaynesfords , it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  the  subjoined  wood-cut,  which 
represents  the  fragment  of  a cornice  that  originally  ornamented  the 
ancient  mansion  of  their  family  at  Crowhurst,  in  this  county,  and 
exhibits  the  initial  letter  of  their  name,  and  their  badge, — the  double- 
fluked  grapnell. 


Hampton-Lodge. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Hog’s-back  hill,  about 
a mile  from  Seale  church,  stands  Hampton-lodge,  fronting  some  ex- 
tensive sheets  of  water  formed  by  a stream  that  issues  from  the  chalk, 
and  flowing  for  a considerable  distance  between  this  parish  and  Put- 
tenham,  falls  into  the  Wey  nearly  opposite  to  Elstead.5  The  estate 
consists  of  various  holdings ; the  most  considerable  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  vested  in  a yeoman  family  named  Hampton,  for 
several  generations.  William  Payne  was  the  owner  of  the  property 
in  1766,  when  he  sold  it  to  Thomas  Parker,  esq.,  of  Puttenham,  who 
improved  the  grounds  and  buildings,  so  as  to  render  the  place  fit  for 

4 On  the  Hog’s-back,  adjoining  Poyle  park,  a Semaphore,  (intended  as  an  intermediate 
station  between  those  of  Worplesdon  and  Binstead,  in  Hants,  and  a part  of  the  unfinished 
line  of  communication  between  London  and  Plymouth),  was  erected  during  the  time 
when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  the  Fourth,  held  the  office  of  Lord 
High- Admiral.  On  his  retirement  from  that  post,  the  further  progress  of  the  line  was 
discontinued. 

5 There  is  a view  of  Hampton-lodge  in  the  well-known  engraving  of  “ The  Warrener,’ 
which  is  a portrait  of  Richard  Dewe,  the  game-keeper  of  Nathaniel  Snell,  esq.,  and 
subsequently  of  Edw.  B.  Long,  esq.  He  was  a native  of  Peper-harow,  and  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  the  parish  of  Ash,  a few  years  ago. 
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his  own  residence.  After  his  death  in  1792,  the  estate  was  purchased 
by  Nathaniel  Snell,  esq. ; and  by  him  was  re-sold,  in  1799,  to  Edward 
Beeston  Long,  esq.  He  died  in  1825 ; and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Henry  Lawes  Long,  esq.,  the  present  proprietor.  The 
descent  of  Mr.  Long  from  the  family  of  the  Gaynesfords,  of  this 
county,  through  the  Zouche  and  Tate  families,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  brief  Pedigree. 


John  Gaynesford,  of  Crowhurst,  Lord  of  the  manors  of  Tongham 
and  Poyle,  in  1440. 

John  Gaynesford,  died  39th  Henry  YI. 

Sir  John  Gaynesford,  sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1517. 

Sir  John  Gaynesford  : 1543. 

Anne  Gaynesford  = George  Zouche,  of  Codnor,  co.  Derby.6 
Sir  John  Zouche. 


Eleanor  Zouche  — Edward,  11th  and  last  Lord  Zouche,  of  Haring  worth, 

I 


Elizabeth  Zouche,  = Sir  William  Tate,  of  Delapre  Abbey, 


daughter  and  co-heir. 


co.  Northampton. 


Zouche  Tate. 
William  Tate. 


Bartholomew  Tate. 


Mary  Tate,  = Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Long,  of  Hurts  Hall,  co. 

daughter  Suffolk,  M.P.  for  Dunwich ; by  his  first  wife,  Amy, 

and  co-heir.  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes. 

Edward  Long. 


Edward  Beeston  Long. 

Henry  Lawes  Long,  of  Hampton-Lodge. 
Edward  Horatio  Long;  and  other  children. 


Within  a few  hundred  yards  of  this  House,  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Puttenham  common,  is  a rectangular  Entrenchment , called 
u Hillbury,”  which  appears  to  have  been  first  described  in  Mr.  Long’s 
“Observations,”  &c.,  before  cited,  under  Farnham.  From  its  rect- 
angular form,  it  is  conjectured  to  be  Roman ; yet  it  has  only  a single 

6 There  is  on  record  an  anecdote  respecting  this  couple  which  deserves  a place 
among  the  Notabilia  of  Surrey.  It  is  thus  told  by  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  indus- 
triously-compiled “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  vol.  iv.  p.  207. — “The  first 
introduction  of  Tindal’s  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was,  according  to  Strype, 
effected  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  all-powerful  favourite  of  Henry  [the  Eighth],  served 
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vallum,  and  on  the  west  side,  where  the  ground  falls  rapidly  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  down  to  a small  stream,  dividing  the  parishes  of 
Seale  and  Puttenham,  the  traces  of  the  rampart  are  very  faint ; — the 
hill  being  so  precipitous  as  to  render  it  but  little  necessary.  On 
the  north  and  south  the  ground  slopes  gradually:  on  the  east,  it  is 
connected  with  an  elevated  plateau.  The  stream  which  flows  at  the 
bottom  rises  under  the  chalk  of  the  Hog’s-back,  and  after  a course  of 
two  miles,  unites  with  the  Wey.7 

Advowson , &c. — Seale  is  one  of  the  impropriate  benefices  belonging 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  and  was  granted  in  1821,  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Thomas  de  Grey,  the  then  archdeacon,  on  a lease  for  three 
lives,  which  is  now  held  by  Mr.  James  Stevens,  of  Farnham,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a considerable  farm  in  this  parish.8  The  tithes  have  been 
commuted  for  a rent-charge  of  3777.  5s, ; and  an  extraordinary  charge 

with  royal  pomp  and  attended  by  a suite  of  maids  of  honour,  like  a Queen.  Among  the 
ladies  of  her  retinue  there  was  a fair  young  gentlewoman  called  mistress  Gaynsford , who 
was  beloved  by  Anne’s  equerry,  a youth  of  noble  lineage,  named  George  Zouch.  In  the 
course  of  their  ‘ love  tricks,’  George,  one  day,  snatched  a book  out  of  young  mistress 
Gaynsford’s  hands,  to  which  she  was  attending  more  than  he  approved  when  in  his 
company.  It  was  no  other  than  Tindal’s  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  been  lent 
to  her  by  her  mistress,  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  it  had  been  privately  presented  by  one  of 
the  Reformers.  It  was  proscribed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  kept  secretly  from  the  King. 
Mistress  Gaynsford,  knowing  its  importance,  tried  to  get  it  back  from  her  lover,  but 
George  Zouch  remained  perversely  obstinate,  and  kept  it  to  tease  her.  One  day  he  went 
with  other  courtiers  to  the  king’s  chapel,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  read  the  book 
he  had  snatched  from  his  beloved,  and  was  soon  so  utterly  absorbed  in  its  contents  that 
the  service  was  over  before  he  was  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

“ The  Dean  of  the  chapel,  wishing  to  see  what  book  the  young  gentleman  was  perusing 
with  such  attention,  took  it  out  of  his  hand ; when  finding  it  was  the  prohibited  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  carried  it  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Meantime,  Anne  Boleyn  asked 
mistress  Gaynsford  for  the  book  she  had  lent  her,  who,  greatly  terrified  at  its  loss, 
confessed  that  George  Zouch  had  stolen  it,  and  detained  it  to  torment  her.  Anne  Boleyn 
sent  for  George  and  enquired  into  the  matter.  When  she  heard  the  fate  of  the  book  she 
was  not  angry  with  the  lovers.  ‘ But,’  said  she,  * it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  that  ever 
Dean  or  Cardinal  detained!’  She  then  hastened  to  the  King,  and  entreated  that  he  would 
interpose  to  recover  her  stolen  volume ; a request  with  which  he  instantly  complied. 
The  first  use  she  made  of  her  recovered  treasure  was  to  entreat  the  King  to  examine  it ; 
and  this  incident  had  a great  effect  in  producing  the  change  that  followed.” 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  relates  the  same  anecdote,  says  that  the  book  was  Tindal’s 
“ Christian  Obedience.”— The  marriage  of  Anne  Gaynesford  and  George  Zouche  took 
place  in  the  year  1545. 

7 Long’s  “ Observations  on  Roman  Roads,”  &c.,  pp.  70,  71,  in  which  is  a wood-cut  of 
the  Entrenchment.  Its  sides  are  unequal : on  the  south  it  measures  830  links  ; on  the 
east,  786  links  ; on  the  north,  340  links ; and  on  the  west,  787  links.  The  inclosed  area 
contains  about  four  acres  and  a half  of  ground. 

8 Much  of  the  land  in  this  parish  is  very  light  and  sterile;  but  the  advantage  of 
applying  marie  has  been  strikingly  exhibited  on  Mr.  Wood’s  farm.  His  marie  pits,  (one 
held  on  lives  under  the  see  of  Winchester),  are  most  extensive,  and  must  have  been 
excavated  at  a very  remote  period.  By  the  use  of  this  material,  he  has  rendered  much 
poor  land  very  productive ; but  at  a great  outlay  in  regard  to  labour. 
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of  185.  per  acre  upon  hops.  The  perpetual  curate  has  the  miserable 
stipend  of  20/.,  without  any  official  residence. — The  Registers  com- 
mence in  1559 ; but  all  the  earlier  entries,  to  the  date  of  1596,  seem 
to  have  been  copied  from  older  memorials.9 

9 The  following  abstracts  have  been  made  from  a volume  of  Parochial  Accounts  relating 
to  Seale,  with  the  use  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Long,  of  Hampton-lodge. 
They  commence  in  1559,  and  are  continued  regularly  from  1588  to  1609,  with  many 
subsequent  entries  up  to  the  year  1737. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1559,  400  laths  cost  2s.  8 d. ; 500  lath-nails,  20c?. ; 3 loads  of 
straw,  12s. ; a thatcher’s  wages  for  four  days,  and  for  his  meat  and  drink,  3s. ; wages 
for  the  thatcher’s  man  4 days,  and  for  meat  and  drink,  2s.  6c?.  In  1560,  a thatcher  had  for 
seven  days  wages,  4s.  6c?. ; and  for  his  board,  3s.  4c?. ; his  man  for  wages  and  board, 
4s.  8c?.:  “his  maydens”  for  five  days  work,  20c?. ; and  for  their  board,  2s.  6c?. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure  are  frequent  entries  of  small  sums  paid  to  various 
individuals  on  account  of  fires.  In  1589,  mention  is  made  of  3s.  given  to  two  preachers ; 
and  2s.  paid  to  a preacher,  “ as  ageed  by  the  parish.”  In  1590,  occurs  the  charge  of  22c?. 
for  the  Churchwardens’  dinners  at  the  Chancellor’s  court,  at  Guildford,  on  the  first  of 
June.  In  1591,  12c?.  was  paid  for  ringing  when  her  Majesty  came  to  Farnham : and  the 
expences  on  the  Coronation-day,  in  drink  for  the  ringers,  amounted  to  8c?.  The  most 
considerable  disbursement  of  this  year  was  “ to  the  Painter  for  painting  the  10  Com- 
mandments, 5s.  5c?.” 

In  1592,  are  recorded 

“ Charges  laide  out  concerning  our  Church-ayle : 


In  primis — for  iij  Bushells  of  Wheatte  xiiijs. 

Item  for  ix  Barrels  of  Beere xls. 

for  Yeele  and  Lame xxijs.  ixc?. 

for  a Lood  of  Wood,  & the  Carriadge  vs.  vjc?. 

for  Spice  and  Fruttes  vijs.  jc?. 

for  Butter,  Creame,  and  Mylke  iiijs. 

for  Clettes  & Nailes,  to  the  Smy  the  xiiijc?. 

for  Gune  powder  iiijs. 

for  more  Wheatte viijs.  ijc?. 

paide  to  the  Musitian,  for  v days  playe xxs. 

to  the  Drainers ijs. 

for  more  Butter  & Creame ijs.  iijc?. 

for  more  Spice  & Frutte  iiijs.  ijc?. 

to  Goodman  Shrubb’s  wyfe,  for  helpinge  all  the  tyme xijc?. 

for  Meatt  and  Beere,  for  the  Musitians,  and  other  helpers viijs.  iiijc?.” 


In  the  account  of  charges  for  another  Church-ayle  in  1611,  the  entries  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  cost  greater.  Besides  musicians  and  drummers,  there  was  additional, 
“ a Vice,  otherwise  the  Foole ,”  to  whom  was  paid  5s. 

The  first  parish  rate  in  which  Overseers  are  mentioned  was  made  in  1602,  when 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  were  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  parliament  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  “ for  the  relief  of  the  Poor.”  There  were  at 
first,  four  overseers  ; in  1606,  three ; whilst  in  subsequent  years,  but  two  are  mentioned. 

In  the  account  of  the  “Collectors  for  the  Poor,”  in  1634,  is  the  following  entry : “Paid 
to  William  Giles,  for  his  charge  and  travel  to  London,  with  Michael  Hill’s  Children,  to 
be  cured  of  the  King’s  Evil,  &c.,  9s.”  These  scrofulous  patients  were,  doubtless,  taken 
to  court  to  be  touched  by  the  king ; a superstitious  practice,  that  was  not  wholly  discon- 
tinued until  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  various  entries  in  the  Churchwardens’  accounts,  that  a war  of 
extermination  was  carried  on  against  foxes  in  this  parish,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
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Curates  of  Seale  in  and  since  the  year  1800 : — 

William  Billinghurst,  LL.B.  Appointed  April  22nd,  1788. 

Samuel  Locke,  A.M.  Appointed  April  20th,  1801. 

William  Pitman  Jones.  Appointed  February  3rd,  1815. 

Samuel  Locke,  D.D.  Appointed  September  23rd,  1815. 

George  West,  A.M.  Appointed  March  13th,  1824. 

Geo.  Edw.  Hollest,  LL.D.  Appointed  July  26th,  1831. 

Frederick  Richard  Stevens.  Appointed  May  28th,  1832. 

Seale  Church  would  seem,  from  some  imperfect  dates  on  two  or 
three  encaustic  tiles  removed  from  the  pavement  of  the  chancel 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  to  have  been  erected  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century.  It  stands  upon  a sand  knoll,  im- 
mediately south  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  has  a few  houses  scattered 
around  it ; among  which  is  the  disused  old  parsonage,  now  divided 
into  two  mean  tenements : the  bulk  of  the  parishioners  reside  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Tongham.  This  edifice  is  chiefly  built  with  the  sand- 
stone of  the  country.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel ; with  a low 
intervening  tower,  containing  three  bells ; and  a north  transept : the 
latter  was  erected  under  a faculty  obtained  by  the  late  Edward  B. 
Long,  esq.,  of  Hampton-lodge.  In  this  transept  is  a handsome 
pointed-arched  window,  partly  copied  from  the  east  window  at  Putten- 
ham,  and  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms,  in  6tained  glass,  executed 
by  Willement.  On  the  south  side  of  the  tower  and  opposite  the 
transept,  is  a window  of  two  lights,  recently  placed  there  at  the 
expence  of  Chas.  Edw.  Long,  esq.,  in  lieu  of  a wooden-framed  light. 

Several  sepulchral  memorials  have  also  been  erected  here : among 
them  is  a well-executed  monument  by  Westmacott,  to  Lieut-Gen. 
Robert  B.  Long,  who  died  in  1825,  aged  fifty-three,  and  Charles 
Beckford  Long,  esq.,  who  died  in  1836  ; younger  brothers  of  Edward 
B.  Long,  esq.  Also  to  Edward  Noel  Long,  eldest  son  of  E.  B. 
Long,  esq.,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  Cleon  of  Lord  Byron’s 
juvenile  poems,  whose  eulogistic  lines,  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  talents  of  his  early  friend,  are  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  This 
young  officer  perished  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Spain  in  1809. 

and  subsequently.  Several  payments  of  Is.  for  a fox’s  head  are  recorded;  and  in  1637, 
of  7s.  for  the  heads  of  seven  foxes. 

In  the  account  of  John  Larby  and  Henry  Moon,  churchwardens  in  1688,  is  entered  the 
payment  of  8s.  for  beer,  on  “ the  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  Birth  of  the  young  Prince,” 
afterwards  called  the  Pretender.  The  festival  was  appointed  to  be  kept  on  June  17th, 
in  London,  Westminster,  &c. ; and  fourteen  days  later,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  same  account,  is  mentioned  the  payment  of  7s.  6 d.  for  beer,  when  the  King  and 
Queen  were  crowned.  The  coronation  of  William  the  Third  and  his  consort  took  place 
on  April  11th,  1689. 
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At  each  end  of  the  church  is  a pointed  window  of  three  principal 
divisions;  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave,  are  neat 
windows  of  two  lights  each,  copied  from  a window  at  Aldershot  at  the 
cost  of  the  Rev.  George  West,  about  1826.  He  also  repaired  the 
south  porch,  and  placed  a screen  at  the  end  of  the  chancel,  which  had 
formed  part  of  one  that  originally  stood  in  the  chancel  of  Farnham 
church.  Subsequently,  about  1831,  the  chancel  underwent  repair  at 
the  charge  of  the  lessees.10  A brick  tomb,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  records  the  decease  of  Thomas  Parker,  esq.,  of  Puttenham, 
and  Hampton-lodge,  on  January  22nd,  1792,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

10  At  that  time  the  old  Brasses  of  the  Woodroffes  (mentioned  by  Manning  and  Bray), 
many  of  whom  were  buried  here,  were  displaced.  Among  them  were  those  of 

Sir  Nicholas  Woodroffe,  who  died  in  May,  1598. 

Dame  Gresil  Woodroffe , his  widow,  ob.  July,  1607. 

Sir  David  Woodroffe,  knt.,  ob.  February,  1603. 

Robert  Woodroffe,  the  first  son  of  the  latter;  ob.  1668. 

Sir  George  Woodroffe,  knt.,  ob.  December,  1688. 

Dame  Frances  Woodroffe , his  wife,  ob.  January,  1687-8. 


BRIXTON  HUNDRED. 


CHRISTCHURCH. BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 


The  only  Parishes  remain- 
ing to  be  described,  is  that 
of  Christchurch,  in  the 
eastern  division  of  Brix- 
ton  hundred,  and  those  of 
the  Borough  of  South- 
wark, in  the  western  di- 
vision. The  former  parish 
includes  an  area  of  about 
a mile  in  compass,  which 
ancient  theatres  on  the  bank-side.  adjoins  to,  and  was  once 

a part  of  Southwark;  but  in  respect  to  local  jurisdiction,  has  been 
separated  from  it  by  legislative  enactments  of  a comparatively  recent 
period.1 


CHRISTCHURCH. 

This  parish  consists  of  the  manor  of  Paris-Garden,  which  formerly 
pertained  to  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Thames ; on  the  east,  by  Gravel-lane,  which 
divides  it  from  St.  Saviour’s  parish ; and  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the 
parish  of  Lambeth ; Broad-walk  and  Angel-street  being  its  limits  on 
the  latter  side. 

1 In  the  Population  returns  for  1841,  Christchurch  is  included  in  the  general  enumera- 
tion as  a parish  in  the  “ Southwark  Borough.”  It  then  contained  2,009  houses,  of  which 
50  were  uninhabited,  and 9 building;  and  14,616  inhabitants,  of  whom  6,978  were  males, 
•and  7,638  females : of  those  numbers,  8,100  were  born  elsewhere  than  in  Surrey. 
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In  1113,  a hide  of  land  called  Withiflete,  or  Widflete,  with  a mill, 
and  other  appurtenances  in  Southwark,  Lambeth,  Kennington,  and 
Newington,  was  given  by  Robert  Marmion  to  the  Cluniac  monks  of 
Bermondsey ; and  that  estate  appears  to  have  comprised  the  plot  of 
ground  afterwards  called  Paris- Garden,  which  gave  name  to  the 
manor.2  In  1537,  Robert  Parfew,  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  prevailed  on 
the  members  of  the  convent  to  convey  this  manor  to  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  transfer  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.3  The 
estate  was  then  settled  on  queen  Jane  Seymour,  as  part  of  her  dower; 
but  she  dying  in  child-bed,  in  October  1537,  it  again  came  into 
the  king’s  possession.  It  remained  among  the  crown  lands  until 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  20th  of  her  reign,  granted  it,  in  exchange 
for  other  property,  to  her  maternal  relative,  Henry  Carey,  lord  Huns- 
don  ;4  of  whom  the  copyholders  of  the  manor  purchased  their  estates, 
conveyances  to  trustees  being  executed  in  due  form.5 

Lord  Hunsdon  and  his  trustees  conveyed  the  lordship  and  manor 
of  Paris-Garden,  the  mansion  or  manor-house,  and  other  premises, 
(with  the  necessary  exception  of  the  copyholds  and  other  rights,  pre- 
viously alienated),  to  Thomas  Cure,  the  elder,  esq.,  of  Southwark, 
sadler  to  the  queen;  who,  in  1589,  conveyed  his  estate  here  to  Francis 
Langley,  citizen  of  London;  from  whom  it  passed,  in  1602,  to  Hugh 
Browker,  esq.,  (a  prothonotary  of  common-pleas),  and  his  son  and  heir 
apparent,  Thos.  Browker.  Among  the  mean  and  disgraceful  modes  of 
raising  money  adopted  by  James  the  First,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  titles  of  the  holders  of  crown  lands, 
with  a view  to  the  levying  contributions  on  them.  Under  the 
authority  of  this  commission,  the  attorney-general  instituted  a survey 
of  this  estate,  and  in  consequence  of  his  report,  Charles  the  First, 
within  a year  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1625,  granted  the 
property,  by  letters  patent,  to  Thomas  Young  and  Thomas  Sara,  of 
London,  gentlemen,  who  had  doubtless  paid  for  the  grant ; and  the 

2 Malone,  in  a note  to  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Eighth,  act  v.,  sc.  iii.,  says  that  Paris- 
Garden  derived  its  appellation  from  Robert  de  Paris , who  had  a house  and  grounds  there 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  See  Blount’s  Glossographia  ; and  the  Close  Rolls  of 
the  16th  of  Richard  II. — This  Robert  de  Paris  must  have  been  a lessee  of  the  estate 
under  the  abbot  of  Bermondsey. 

3 Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum  ; new  edit.;  vol.  v.  p.  86. 

4 This  nobleman  was  the  son  of  William  Carey,  by  Mary,  the  elder  sister  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn. 

5 The  copyholders  of  this  manor  surrender  and  are  admitted  at  courts-baron,  as  in 
other  manors,  but  pay  no  quit-rents,  fines,  nor  heriots,  and  having  the  advantage  and 
security  of  a register,  their  lands  hear  a higher  relative  value  than  those  of  freeholders : 
here,  the  eldest  son  is  heir.  At  the  court-leet,  which  is  held  annually  [at  the  Mitre, 
Broad  wall],  four  constables,  three  headboroughs,  and  two  ale-conners  are  appointed.— 
Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  531,  532. 
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Browkers  were  subsequently  obliged  to  purchase  the  interest  of  these 
intruders,  and  take  a release  from  them  of  their  own  lands : this  was 
executed  on  the  18th  of  February,  1627. 

In  1665,  Thomas  Browker  and  Mary  his  wife  conveyed  this  estate 
to  Richard  Taverner,  haberdasher,  and  William  Angell,  grocer,  citizens 
of  London ; by  whom,  in  the  following  year,  a partition  was  made, 
under  which  part  of  the  land  was  retained  by  Taverner;  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  manor-house,  then  called  Holland’s  Leaguer ,6 
which  was  surrounded  by  a moat,  was  allotted  to  Angell.  The  latter, 
in  1660,  conveyed  the  manor-house,  with  an  acre  of  ground  encom- 
passed by  the  moat,  to  Hugh  Jermyn,  of  Lombard-street,  woollen- 
draper.  The  house  has  been  long  pulled  down,  but  its  site  and  garden 
ground  is  partly  occupied  by  the  present  Holland  street,  which  was 
made  under  an  act  passed  in  1793  (33  George  III.,  c.  90),  for  a new 
street  through  Holland’s  Leaguer. 

In  1670,  Angell  transferred  a portion  of  the  demesne  lands  to  Sir 
Edward  Bromfield,  and  others,  trustees  under  the  will  of  John 
Marshall,  of  Southwark,  gent.,  as  a site  for  a new  church  and  church- 
yard; and  his  son  and  heir,  William  Angell,  on  September  28th,  1722, 
conveyed  the  manor  and  its  reserved  rights  to  William  Baron,  of 
Eglosherry,  co.  Cornwall,  gent. ; in  whose  descendants  they  are  still 
vested. 

The  parish  of  Christchurch  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1670-71, 
when,  on  a petition  to  parliament  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
the  manor  of  Paris-Garden  was  constituted  a distinct  parish  by  a 
public  act  passed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  was  made  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  orders  as  other  parishes.7  This  measure  took  place  in 
consequence  of  a bequest  of  700/.  made  by  the  above  John  Marshall, 
by  his  will  (bearing  date  on  the  21st  of  August  1627,  and  proved  in 

6 This  name  would  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  old  manor-house  of  Paris-Garden 
in  consequence  of  a satirical  tract  by  Shakerley  Marmion,  expressly  written  on  this  house 
and  its  inmates,  and  intituled  “Holland’s  Leaguer,  or  a Discourse  of  the  Life  and  Actions 
of  Donna  Brittannia  Hollandia,  the  Arch-mistress  of  the  wicked  Women  of  Utopia,” 
(4to.,  1632),  which  is  full  of  quaint  narrative  and  allusions  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
place,  and  the  then  state  of  the  Bankside  theatres.  It  had,  in  fact,  succeeded  its  more 
ancient  neighbours,  the  Stews , as  a public  brothel,  and  in  the  reigns  of  King  James  and 
his  successor,  Charles,  was  the  great  resort  of  the  fashionable  and  dissipated.  A rude 
delineation  of  the  house  and  grounds  is  prefixed  to  the  tract,  which  shews  an  irregular 
building,  with  a drawbridge  crossing  the  moat  that  environed  the  premises.  Marmion 
wrote,  also,  a drama  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  acted  by  Prince  Charles’s  servants, 
at  the  theatre  in  Salisbury  court. 

7 There  was  a proviso  in  the  act,  that  the  parish  of  Christchurch  should  not  comprise 
any  part  of  the  manor  of  Southwark,  nor  of  the  Clink  liberty,  belonging  to  the  See  of 
Winchester ; nor  yet  alter,  diminish,  or  abridge  any  of  the  passages,  bounds,  limits,  or 
bridges,  of  right  belonging  to  the  said  manor  of  Southwark,  or  to  the  Clink  liberty. 
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April  1631),  for  the  erection  of  a church,  with  other  provisions  for 
the  endowment  of  a benefice.  The  purposed  erection  was  procras- 
tinated until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery  having  been  commenced  against  Sir  Samuel 
Browne,  the  only  surviving  trustee  under  the  will,  that  gentleman 
conveyed  the  trust  estates  to  twelve  new  trustees,  nominated  in  a 
decree  of  court,  made  in  1663.  On  the  passing  of  the  act  for  con- 
stituting the  parish  in  1671,  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  new 
Church , and  the  structure  was  completed  in  the  same  year,  and  con- 
secrated on  the  17  th  of  December,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Dolben, 
under  a commission  issued  by  bishop  Morley,  who  then  held  the  see 
of  Winchester.  As  Mr.  Marshall’s  benefaction  proved  inadequate  to 
maintain  “ a good  and  able  minister,”  a second  act  of  parliament  was 
applied  for,  and  passed  in  1 694,  which  empowered  the  trustees  to  levy 
parochial  rates,  and  employ  a portion  of  their  funds  in  building  a 
steeple  and  furnishing  it  with  bells.  This  was  done  in  the  following 
year;  the  minister’s  stipend  being  raised  to  60/.,  and  a steeple  erected 
of  the  height  of  125  feet;  the  latter  was  furnished  with  a clock  and 
eight  bells,  by  the  liberal  donations  of  different  parishioners. 

The  low  and  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  soon  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  church;  and  on  a petition  to  parliament  in  October,  1721,  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee  to  which  the  same  was  referred,  that  the 
church,  “ a slight  brick  building,  was  in  a very  decaying  condition”; 
that  “the  church-yard,  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  become  incapable  to  receive  and  cover  their  dead”; 
and  “ that  the  ground  being  marshy,  and  now  almost  as  high  as  the 
church-windows,  the  graves  both  within  and  without  the  church  were 
filled  with  water  as  soon  as  dug.”  On  this  report,  a bill  was  brought 
in  to  authorize  the  trustees  to  rebuild  the  church,  &c. ; but  although 
it  was  passed  by  the  commons,  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords. 

Another  application  made  in  1737,  was  more  successful;  and  the 
trustees  (who,  in  the  meantime,  had  purchased  the  impropriate  rectory 
of  Wandsworth,  producing  about  100/.  per  annum,  for  2,200/.),  were 
empowered  by  a new  act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  in  May, 
1738,  (11  George  II.,  c.  21),  to  expend  the  sum  of  2,500/.  of  the  trust 
monies  then  in  hand,  in  rebuilding  the  church  and  enlarging  the 
church-yard. 

The  present  Church , which  is  a plain  quadrangular  edifice  of  brick, 
with  quoins  and  other  dressings  of  stone,  was  then  built : its  length  is 
seventy-two  feet,  and  its  breadth  fifty-one.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel ; with  a square  tower  rising  from  the  west  end  of 
the  roof,  surmounted  by  an  open  turret  of  an  octagonal  form.  The 
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interior  is  extremely  neat  in  appearance,  and  very  light ; it  having  two 
rows  of  windows  on  each  side,  a large  east  window,  and  a long  window 
at  the  east  end  of  each  side-gallery ; in  one  of  which,  in  stained 
glass,  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  impaling  Morley ; and 
in  the  other,  those  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Marshall.  The  area  is  uni- 
formly and  closely  pewed ; and  on  each  side,  and  at  the  west  end,  is 
a spacious  gallery : in  the  latter  is  a good  organ,  which  was  presented 
to  the  church  in  1789,  by  Mr.  William  Boyse,  a navy  surgeon.  He 
gave,  also,  the  interest  of  500/.  as  a salary  for  an  organist;  and 
previous  to  his  decease  in  1794,  bequeathed  the  interest  of  his  personal 
estate,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  5,881/.  13s.  4<£,  in  the  three  per  cent, 
consols,  and  reduced  annuities,  to  be  distributed  in  moieties  by  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  among  the  poor  house- 
keepers of  this  parish  not  receiving  alms ; and  distressed  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  England.  Here  is  a lofty  and  handsomely-designed 
pulpit,  of  grained  oak,  with  a reading-desk  in  front,  and  a large 
sounding-board  above,  supported  by  two  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  ceiling  is  flat  and  panelled ; and  the  large  central  panel  is 
ornamented  with  an  expanded  flower.  The  sepulchral  memorials  are 
but  few,  and  of  no  particular  importance. 

Rectors  of  Christchurch  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Thomas  Ackland,  A.M.  Instituted  July  31st,  1786 : died 
December  19th,  1808. 

James  Henry  Mapleton,  LL.B.  Instituted  January  17  th, 
1809:  resigned  in  August,  1847. 

That  part  of  the  Liberty  of  Paris- Garden  called  by  old  writers  the 
“Bank”  simply,  and  afterwards  Bank-side , bordering  on  the  Thames, 
was  distinguished  as  being  the  site  of  several  of  our  early  metropolitan 
theatres,  namely,  the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Rose,  and  the  Swan, — 
the  amusements  of  which  eventually  superseded  the  establishments  for 
“ Bull-bay  ting”  and  “Bear-baiting”  that  had  long  before  furnished 
diversion  to  royalty  on  this  spot.  The  two  buildings  for  those  sports 
were  circular,  as  shewn  in  Aggas’s  map  of  London,  drawn  about  the 
year  1560.8  They  appear  to  have  been  open  at  the  top,  as  though 
intended  only  for  exhibitions  by  daylight. 

Stow,  in  his  “ Survay  of  London ,”  written  in  1598,  says  “ There 
were  two  Beare  Gardens  on  the  Banke  of  Thames,  the  Old  and  New, 
places  wherein  were  kept  Beares,  Bulls,  and  other  Beasts,  to  be  bay  ted: 
as  also  Mastives,  in  severall  Kenels  nourished  to  bayt  them.  These 
Beares  and  other  Beasts  are  there  bay  ted  in  plots  of  ground,  scaffolded 

8 A correct  copy  of  this  map,  which  comprises  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  buildings  of 
London  and  part  of  Southwark  is  given  in  Bray  ley’s  Londiniana,  vol.  i. 
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about,  for  the  Beholders  to  stand  safe.”9 — These  were  favourite  diver- 
sions of  kings,  queens,  lords,  and  ladies,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  orders 
in  society,  long  before  the  time  of  Stow.10  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second,  the  baiting  of  bears  by  dogs  was  a popular  amuse- 
ment ; and  Richard  the  Third,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  appointed 
a royal  bear- ward,  named  John  Broune,  whom,  for  ‘his  true  and 
diligent  service,’  he  constituted  ‘ Master,  Guider,  and  Ruler  of  all 
the  Bears  and  Apes  ’ belonging  to  the  crown.  The  office  of  master 
of  the  bears  and  dogs  still  subsisted  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First ; one  of  the  latest  appoint- 
ments being  that  of  Sir  Sanders  Duncombe,  who,  by  letters  patent  of 
the  latter  king,  in  1639,  had  a grant  of  the  sole  right  of  exhibiting 
these  brutal  combats  in  England  for  fourteen  years.  During  part  of 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  Edward  Alleyn, 
the  founder  of  Dulwich  college,  kept  the  bear  garden  on  the  Bankside, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father-in-law,  Philip  Henslowe.11 — The  then 
bear  garden  was  shut  up  under  an  order  of  parliament  in  1642  ; and 
in  January,  1647,  the  land  was  sold  for  1783/.  15s.  After  the  restora- 
tion, it  was  occasionally  re-opened ; but  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
final  disuse  about  the  1686-87,  shortly  after  which  time  his  “ Majesty’s 
Bear  Garden  ” was  removed  to  IIockley-in-the-Hole,  in  the  parish  of 
Clerkenwell.18 

In  the  tract  called  “ Holland’s  Leaguer,”  (before  quoted),  the  writer 
speaks  of  “the  three  famous  amphitheatres,”  alluding  to  the  Globe,  the 
Hope,  and  the  Rose,  “ which  stood  on  the  Bankside,  so  near  situated, 
that  the  eye  might  take  view  of  them  from  the  lowest  turret.” — Of 
these,  the  Globe  theatre  (where,  and  at  the  Blackfriars’,  Shakespeare’s 
dramas  were  performed),  was  erected  under  a bond,  or  agreement, 

9 Stow,  Survay,  p.  770  ; edit.  1618. — The  Thames  Bank  is  noticed  in  the  Domesday- 
book,  where,  speaking  of  Southwark,  it  says,  “ The  men  of  Sudwerk  testify  that  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  no  one  received  toll  in  the  Strand,  or  the  Bank  of  the  river  (in  le 
Strand  vel  in  vico  aque),  except  the  king ; and  if  any  committed  a forfeiture  and  was 
there  sued,  his  fine  went  to  the  king.” 

10  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  sports  at  Paris-Garden  were  allowed  to  be  exhibited 
on  Sundays ; and  on  one  occasion,  when  about  a thousand  persons  were  present,  the 
wooden  galleries,  or  scaffolding,  on  which  the  spectators  stood  fell  down,  and  several 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  many  others,  Stow  says,  “ sore  hurt  and  bruised,  to  the 
shortening  of  their  lives.”  This  accident,  which  happened  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1582-3,  was  considered  by  the  more  rigid  puritans  as  a “ Judgment  from  God,”  for  the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath.  At  what  time  the  bear-baiting  premises  at  Paris-Garden  were 
first  used  as  a play-house  is  unknown ; but  Nash,  in  his  “ Strange  Newes,”  &c.,  printed  in 
1590,  mentions  the  performance  of  puppets  there;  and  Dekker,  in  his  “ Satiromastix,” 
asserts  that  Ben  Jonson  had  acted  there.” — Collier’s  Annals  of  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

11  See  vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  219 ; memoir  of  Alleyn. 

12  Vide  “London,  before  the  Great  Fire”;  fol.;  1818. 
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dated  December  22nd,  1593,  made  between  Richard  Burbadge,  the 
famous  actor,  and  Peter  Streete,  carpenter,  in  which  both  the  dimen- 
sions and  materials  of  the  intended  building  are  specified.13  This 
edifice,  which  was  of  wood,  and  hexagonal  in  exterior  form,  appears 
to  have  obtained  its  appellation  from  its  sign,  viz.,  6 Hercules  support- 
ing the  Globe,’  under  which  was  written  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem ,14 
The  area  within  was  uncovered,  unless  occasionally  by  an  awning, 
this  being  used  as  a summer  theatre,  and  opened  by  day-light ; but 
the  stage  was  roofed  with  thatch,  a circumstance  that  led  to  its  de- 
struction by  fire  on  St.  Peter’s  day,  June  the  29th,  1613.  This 
catastrophe  arose  from  the  discharge  of  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance, 
called  chambers , during  the  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the 
Eighth ; which,  as  appears  by  a letter  written  three  days  afterwards 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  had  been  “ set  forth  with  many  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the 
stage,  the  Knights  of  the  Order,  with  their  George  and  Garter,  the 
Guards  with  their  embroidered  coats  and  the  like”; — and  was  then 
under  performance  as  a new  play,  called  “All  is  True .”ls  Ben  Jonson 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  he  thus  alludes  to  the  fire  in  his 
“Execration  upon  Vulcan — 

“ But,  O,  those  reeds ! Thy  mere  disdain  of  them 
Made  thee  beget  that  cruel  stratagem, 

Which  some  are  pleased  to  style  but  thy  mad  prank 
Against  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank  ; 

Which,  though  it  were  the  fort  of  the  whole  parish, 

Flanked  with  a ditch,  and  forc’d  out  of  a marish, 

I saw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in, 

And  raz’d,  ere  thought  could  urge  this  might  have  been !” 

In  the  ensuing  spring  this  theatre  was  rebuilt  “ in  a far  fairer 
manner  than  before,”  according  to  Howes ; the  king  and  many  of  the 
nobility  contributing  towards  the  expense  of  its  construction.  It 
continued  to  be  occupied  as  a summer  theatre  by  the  “king’s  servants,” 

13  Collier,  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare;  pp.  16,  17. 

14  It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  1601,  an  Order  of  the  Privy-Council  was  issued,  pro- 
hibiting any  other  playhouse  in  Surrey  being  opened,  than  the  Globe  ; and  that  on  May 
the  19th,  1603,  James  the  First,  a few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  granted  a license 
to  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage , and  others,  (then  forming 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Company),  “to  exercise  the  arte  and  faculty  of  playing  Comedies, 
Tragedies,  Histories,  Enterludes,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,”  &c.,  “ at  theire  now 
usuall  howse  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also  within  anie  town  halls, 
or  moat  halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  and  freedome  of  anie  other 
citie,  universitie,  towne,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realmes  and  dominions.” 
After  that  time  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  company  were  called  the  King’s  “ Servants,” — 
they  being  so  denominated  in  the  patent. — Collier’s  Annals  of  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

15  Vide  Reliqui.®  Wottonian.®  ; edit.  1672  ; p.  425. — There  was  a quaint  but  vulgar 
poem  written  upon  the  subject,  intituled  “ A Sonnett  upon  the  Pittiful  Burneing  of  the 
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(except  at  intervals  during  the  raging  of  the  plague),  until  the  puritans, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  issued  a parlia- 
mentary ordinance  (anno  1648)  against  dramatic  performances;  after 
which  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Globe  as  a theatre.  It  was  situated 
in  what  is  called  Maid-lane ; and  its  last  remains  are  said  to  have 
been  wholly  taken  down  about  a century  ago.16 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  bear-gardens  mentioned  by  Stow  was 
afterwards  converted  into  the  Hope  theatre,  probably  from  its  sign ; 
although  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  occasionally  employed  for  both 
purposes,  long  after  being  used  as  a play-house,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  originally  been  about  the  year  1590.  Collier  remarks,  that  its 
proximity  to  the  Rose,  whilst  yet  a bear-garden,  may  be  gathered  from 
an  ironical  expression  alluding  to  it  in  Dekker’s  Satiromastix,  published 
in  1602 : — “Thou  hadst  a breath  as  sweet  as  the  Rose,  that  grows  by 
the  Bear  garden.”  In  October,  1614,  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Bartholomew 
Fair  ” was  first  acted  at  the  Hope  by  the  company  called  Lady  Eliza- 
beth’s Servants;  and  in  his  Introduction  he  speaks  of  the  “special 
decorum  ” observed  in  the  piece  being  performed  there, — “ the  place 
being  as  dirty  as  Smithfield,  and  as  stinking  every  whit.”  In  another 
passage  he  alludes  to  the  “gathering  of  the  broken  apples  for  the 
bears  within.”  At  a later  period  it  was  used  for  prize  fighting ; and 
in  1632,  again  for  bear-baiting.  Its  situation  is  shewn  by  the  numeral 
4,  in  the  subjoined  wood-cut. 

The  Rose  is  imagined  by  Collier  to  have  been  the  oldest  theatre 
upon  the  Bank-side,  except  Paris  garden;  and  to  have  been  built 
considerably  prior  to  1597,  in  which  year  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Privy-council  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  that  plays  and 


Globe  Playhouse,”  which  was  printed  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1816, 
from  an  old  manuscript ; and  the  burthen  of  which  agrees  with  the  text,  for  instance — 

“ This  fearful  fire  began  above, 

A wonder  strange  and  true ! 

And  to  the  stage-howse  did  remoue, 

As  round  as  Taylor’s  clewe ; 

And  burned  downe  both  beam  and  snagge 
And  did  not  spare  the  silken  flagge. 

Oh  sorrow,  pittiful  sorrow,  and  yett  ‘All  this  is  True.’” 


16  The  relative  situations  of 
the  Globe  and  other  theatres 
on  the  Bank-side  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  in 
which  No.  1 shews  the  position 
of  the  Globe ; No.  2,  of  the 
Rose ; No.  3,  of  the  Bear-bait- 
ing, (all  which  are  shewn  in 
the  small  view  inserted  on  page  308)  ; and  No.  4,  of  the  Swan. 
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interludes  were  still  represented  on  the  Sabbath,  “ especially  within 
the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour.”  It  was  held 
for  some  years  by  Philip  Henslowe  (afterwards  Alleyn’s  partner),  who 
styled  it  the  little  Rose,  and  by  whom  it  was  new  thatched  and  other- 
wise repaired  during  Lent  in  1591.  The  respective  companies  of  the 
Lord  Strange,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  Lord-admiral,  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  performed  here ; and  it  was  noticed  by  Taylor  (the  water 
poet),  in  his  “ Waterman’s  Suit  concerning  Players,”  published  in 
1613. — The  Swan  theatre  was  in  some  repute  anterior  to  1598,  and 
Robert  Wilson,  as  is  stated  by  Meres  in  his  “Palladis  Tamia gave 
a challenge  there  at  extempore  versification,  and  came  off  victorious. 
In  1603,  Fennor,  one  of  “the  King’s  Servants,”  got  up  a piece  at  the 
Swan,  called  England's  Joy , a sort  of  show  relating  to  the  life  and 
apotheosis  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  recorded  by  Malone,  on  the 
authority  of  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the 
revels,  that  both  the  Rose  and  the  Swan,  after  1620,  were  only  oc- 
cupied, occasionally,  by  gladiators  and  fencers ; and  this,  possibly, 
continued  to  be  the  case  until  the  parliamentary  suppression  of  all 
theatres,  about  1648.” 

From  the  arrangement  in  Stow’s  Survey,  it  appears  that  the  Bor- 
dello, or  Stews,  “ a place  so  called  of  certaine  Stew-houses  priviledged 
there,  for  the  repaire  of  incontinent  men  to  the  like  women,”  were 
situated  between  the  bear-gardens  and  the  Clinke,  “ a Gaole  or  Prison 
for  the  Trespassers  in  those  parts ; namely,  in  olde  time  for  such  as 
should  brabble,  fray,  or  breake  the  peace  on  the  said  banke,  or  in  the 
Brothell  houses.18  As  remotely  as  1162  (8th  of  Henry  I.),  some  Par- 
liamentary Ordinances  “ touching  the  Government  of  the  Stewholders 
in  Southwark,  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,” 
were  issued ; the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  restore  the 
state  of  things  there,  “accordinge  to  the  ovlde  customes  that  hath 
been  vsed  and  accustomed  tyme  out  of  mynde.”19  The  regulations 
were  numerous : — no  single  woman  was  to  be  kept  against  her  will, 
and  all  were  “ to  be  voyded  out  of  the  Lordship  ” on  holidays. 

17  Collier’s  Annals  of  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.  pp.  321, 322. — In  concluding  these  sketches 
of  the  Bank-side  theatres,  an  extract  from  “ Holland’s  Leaguer,”  1632,  the  contemporary 
tract  before  quoted,  will  not  be  misplaced : — “ The  Globe  was  the  Continent  of  the 
World,  because  half  the  year  a World  of  beauties  and  brave  spirits  resorted  unto  it ; 
another  was  a building  of  excellent  Hope,  and  though  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  did  most 
possess  it,  yet  the  gallants  that  came  to  behold  those  combats,  though  they  were  of  a 
mixed  society,  yet  were  many  noble  worthies  among  them  ; the  last  which  stood,  being 
in  times  past  as  famous  as  any  of  the  others,  was  now  fallen  to  decay,  and  like  a dying 
Swan , hanging  down  her  head,  seemed  to  sing  her  own  dirge.” 

18  Stow,  Survay  of  London,  p.  772  : edit  1618. 

19  Vide  Harleian  MSS.  No.  293  ; art.  31 : see,  also,  art.  32. 
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When  these  ordinances  were  enjoined  the  number  of  stew-houses 
was  eighteen ; but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  some 
fresh  regulations  were  made,  it  was  reduced  to  twelve.  Stow  acquaints 
us  that  the  allowed  houses  had  signs  painted  on  their  front  walls, 
towards  the  Thames,  among  which  were  the  Boar’s  Head,  the  Cross 
Keys,  and  the  Cardinal’s  Hat.80 

During  the  rebellion  in  1381,  under  Wat  Tyler,  the  stew-houses 
which  at  that  time  were  farmed  by  “ Froes  of  Flaunders,”  (as  Stow 
informs  us),  and  held  by  Walworth,  lord-mayor  of  London,  as  lessee 
under  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  spoiled  and  plundered  by  the 
insurgents,  possibly  in  revenge  for  his  having  opposed  their  crossing 
at  London  bridge.  They  long  continued  to  exist,  however,  after  that 
event;  but  were  finally  suppressed  in  the  37th  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
when  a royal  proclamation  (emanating  from  the  king  in  council),  was 
issued,  “to  Avoide  the  abhominable  Place  called  the  Stewes.”21  Among 
other  things,  it  was  strictly  commanded,  that  no  bear-baiting  should 
be  used  in  that  row  after  the  ensuing  Easter,  nor  on  that  side  London 
bridge,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  further  punishment  at  the 
king’s  will  and  pleasure ; “ as  well  to  them  that  keepe  the  Beares 
and  Dogges  which  have  byn  used  to  that  purpose,  as  to  all  such  as  will 
resort  to  see  the  same.” — The  site  of  the  old  Bear-garden  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Eagle  iron-foundry;  and  Bear-garden  wharf  is 
adjacent. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  scheme  for  erecting  a bridge  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars  became  a subject  of  public  attention 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; at  which  time  the  necessary 
improvement  of  old  London  bridge  was  also  under  consideration,  and 
each  undertaking  had  its  partizans.  In  December  1753,  the  proposal 
for  building  a new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  some  spot  between 
the  bridges  of  London  and  Westminster  became  a question  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  court  of  Common-council ; and  shortly  afterwards,  a 
committee  was  nominated  to  carry  the  design  into  execution.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  the  following  year,  the  writer  proposed  the 

20  The  women  were  forbidden  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  denied  Christian  burial  if 
not  reconciled  before  their  decease  ; but  a plot  of  unconsecrated  ground,  called  the  Single- 
women’s Church-yard,  was  allotted  for  their  interment,  “ far  from  the  church.” 

21  In  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  an  original  copy  of  the  above  Pro- 
clamation, which  was  first  issued  on  the  13th  of  April,  1546.  Among  its  injunctions  are 
“ that  all  such  Householders  as  have  kept  and  inhabit  the  notable  and  marked  houses, 
whited  and  painted  with  signs  on  the  front,  for  a token  of  the  said  houses,  shall  avoyd 
with  bagge  and  baggage  before  the  Feast  of  Easter  next  comyng.”  Nor  were  any  such 
houses  “ in  the  streete  called  the  Stewes,”  to  be  let  in  future,  until  the  lessee,  or  hirer,  had 
given  bond  and  surety  before  the  Council,  not  again  to  suffer  them  to  be  abused  “ as  hath 
byne  in  tymes  past.” 
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arching  over  of  Fleet  ditch, — then  a nauseous  open  sewer  extending 
from  Holborn  bridge  to  the  river, — and  making  a bridge  from  its  vent 
on  the  Thames  to  the  opposite  bank  in  Surrey ; and  this  project  was 
finally  adopted.  In  1756,  on  a petition  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  parliament,  an  act  was  passed  (29  Geo.  II.,  cap.  86),  for  the  erection 
of  a bridge  in  the  direction  just  mentioned ; and  it  was  provided  that 
no  habitation  except  toll-houses  should  be  built  on  the  new  bridge, 
which  was  thus  guarded  from  numerous  inconveniences  to  which  old 
London  bridge  had  been  subjected  for  ages.  Besides  other  necessary 
provisions,  the  act  authorised  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
to  raise  30,0007.  yearly,  on  the  security  of  the  tolls,  until  the  sum  of 
160,0007.  was  accumulated.  Advertisements  for  plans  were  then 
issued  by  the  bridge  committee ; and  among  the  variety  sent  in,  that 
of  Robert  Mylne,  a young  Scottish  architect,  was  best  approved,  and 
he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  works  in  February,  1760. 

This  bridge,  which  is  chiefly  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  consists 
of  nine  elliptical  arches  springing  from  piers,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  secured  by  piling;  caissons,  as  at  Westminster,  being  used  in 
their  construction.  The  first  pile  was  driven  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  on  the  7th  of  June,  1760;  and  on  the  31st  of  October  follow- 
ing, the  lord-mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  knt.,  accompanied  by  the 
bridge  committee,  deposited  the  first  stone  of  the  new  structure  on 
the  London  side.  Besides  coins  of  George  the  Second,  and  a silver 
medal  presented  to  the  architect  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome, 
there  was  placed  under  the  foundation-stone  a large  plate  of  pure  tin 
with  a Latin  inscription,  terminating  with  a glowing  panegyric  on 
William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham, — whose  name  was  first  given  to  the 
bridge,  but  scarcely  ever  used.  The  works  were  so  far  advanced 
in  1766,  as  to  admit  of  a foot-path  for  passengers;  in  1768,  a bridle- 
way was  established ; and  on  the  19th  of  November,  1769,  the  bridge 
was  fully  opened ; but  several  years  subsequently  elapsed  before  the 
embankments  and  approaches  were  completed.  The  estimate  of  the 
architect  for  labour,  materials,  &c.,  of  the  bridge  itself,  was  153,0007. ; 
and  the  cost  was  1607.  within  that  sum;  but  the  entire  expense, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  old  ferry,  (viz.  12,5007.)  the  piling, 
embankments,  approaches,  and  other  extraneous  works,  amounted 
to  nearly  320,0007.  This  expense  is  stated  to  have  been  defrayed 
by  the  tolls  within  about  twenty  years  after  the  bridge  was  finished ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  corporation  was  eventually  purchased  by  the 
government,  and  the  tolls  abrogated. 

This  structure  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches : its  entire  length  is 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet ; the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is 
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twenty-eight  feet ; and  that  of  each  foot-path,  seven  feet.  The  span 
of  the  central  arch  is  one  hundred  feet;  and  those  on  either  side, 
diminishing  towards  the  shore,  are  respectively  of  ninety-eight,  ninety- 
three,  eighty-three,  and  seventy  feet  span : the  width  of  the  water- 
way is  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet.  On  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  over  the  piers  are  oblong  recesses,  each  supported  by  two 
Ionic  columns  and  two  pilasters,  based  upon  a strong  angular  pro- 
jection from  the  pier  above  high-water  mark. 

This  bridge  has  undergone  alterations  and  repairs  to  a considerable 
extent  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Portland  stone  being 
greatly  decayed,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  work  has  been  refaced,  and 
the  road-way  at  the  crown  of  the  bridge  has  been  much  lowered,  so 
as  to  render  it  far  more  convenient  and  safe  for  the  passage  of  carriages 
than  it  was  originally.  A plain  blocking-course,  or  solid  parapet,  has 
been  also  substituted  for  the  open  balustrades  at  the  sides.  These 
works  were  mostly  completed  in  1840.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  east  side,  a new  landing-place,  of  wood,  extending  as 
far  as  the  second  arch,  has  been  recently  constructed  for  the  con- 
venience of  steam-boat  passengers. 

The  Rotunda , or  Hall  of  Science,  as  it  has  recently  been  called,  and 
which  is  now  untenanted  (November  1847),  is  situated  in  Great  Surrey 
street,  at  a short  distance  from  Blackfriars  bridge.  This  building  was 
originally  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Parkinson  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Leverian  Museum , which  consisted  of  a large  and  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  subjects  in  natural  history,  and  numerous  curiosities  of  other 
kinds.  The  collection  had  been  formed  by  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  knt., 
of  Alkrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  first  publicly  exhibited  at 
Leicester-house,  Leicester-fields,  about  1778.  After  a few  years,  in 
July  1784,  the  collector  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  authorizing  the 
disposal  of  his  museum  by  means  of  a lottery,  to  consist  of  thirty 
thousand  tickets,  at  one  guinea  each;  but  the  whole  was  to  constitute 
one  prize , and  be  determined  by  the  first  drawn  number  in  the  next 
state-lottery  comprising  the  above  or  any  greater  number  of  tickets. 
Only  eight  thousand  tickets  were  sold ; of  which  two  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  obtained  the  prize.  He  then  bought 
and  fitted  up  the  premises  in  Great  Surrey  street,  and  the  museum 
was  re-opened  in  December,  1787 ; the  admission  being  half-a-crown 
for  each  person,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  a shilling.  Many  additions 
were  made  to  the  collection ; yet  the  patronage  was  inadequate  for  its 
support,  and  in  May  and  June,  1806,  nearly  the  whole  was  sold  by 
public  auction,  in  7194  lots.  The  sale  produced  about  5,000/.,  which 
scarcely  amounted  to  a tenth  part  of  the  sum  expended  in  forming  the 
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museum.  In  1808,  a lease  of  the  premises  was  granted  to  the  Surrey 
Institution , which  was  founded  on  a somewhat  similar  plan  to  that  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  street,  and  of  which  the  learned 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  appointed  principal  librarian  and  secretary; 
he  resigned  in  May  1809.  The  institution  was  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported, and  after  a few  years  was  removed  to  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  where  it  ultimately  failed. — This  building  has  since  been  used 
for  a variety  of  purposes.  Concerts,  occasional  lectures,  both  scientific 
and  otherwise,  minor  theatricals,  &c.,  have  all  been  tried  here,  yet 
without  success.  These  premises,  which  occupy  an  area  of  120  feet 
by  132  feet,  are  now  the  property  of  Joseph  Parkinson,  esq.,  of  Sack- 
ville-street,  Piccadilly. 

On  the  east  side  of  Great  Surrey  street  is  Surrey  Chapel , a neat 
edifice  of  an  octagonal  form,  which  was  built  in  1783,  for  a congrega- 
tion of  Calvinistic  dissenters  of  which  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was 
pastor,  although  the  chapel  was  not  licensed  in  his  name.  This 
benevolent,  yet  somewhat  eccentric  divine,  (who  had  been  admitted  to 
deacon’s  orders  in  the  church  of  England),  constantly  preached  here 
during  the  winter  season  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  a house  ad- 
joining, where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  on  April  11th, 
1833;  and  was  buried  in  a vault  under  the  chapel. — Adjacent,  in 
Gravel-lane,  is  an  Almshouse  for  twenty-four  aged  widows ; which  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of,  and  is  maintained  by  this  congregation. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital. — This  edifice  is  situated  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Great  Surrey  street,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Surrey  theatre.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  penitent  pros- 
titutes, with  a view  to  their  reclamation  from  the  ^aths  of  vice,  and 
acquisition  of  habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  The  unfortunate 
Dr.  Dodd,  (whose  imprudencies  led  him  to  the  commission  of  forgery 
on  his  pupil,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  occasioned  his  execution  at 
Tyburn  in  1777),  was  a chief  promoter  of  this  laudable  institution, 
which  was  originally  projected  about  1758;  in  which  year  a house  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  its  inmates  was  opened  in  Prescott- 
street,  Goodman’s-fields.  In  1769,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
by  which  the  chief  promoters  of  this  charity  were  constituted  a body 
corporate,  under  the  style  of  “ The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital.”  By  the  same 
act,  this  institution  was  declared  extra-parochial.  The  first  stone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  July,  1769,  six  acres  and  a 
half  of  land,  lying  in  St.  George’s  common  fields,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  governors  for  carrying  out  the  design.  There  is  an 
attached  chapel,  wherein  divine  service  is  regularly  celebrated,  and 
where  singing  by  the  inmates  contributes  to  the  attraction  of  Sunday 
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visitors,  whose  donations  (collected  at  the  doors  of  the  chapel),  consti- 
tute an  important  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Brackenbury,  A.M.,  is  the  present  chaplain  and  secretary  of 
this  institution ; which  has  succeeded  to  a great  extent  as  to  the  design 
in  view,  and  has  been  liberally  supported  by  the  public.  The  manage- 
ment is  vested  in  a committee  of  thirty-two  governors,  who  meet  at 
eleven  o’clock,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month,  for  the  admission 
of  applicants ; and  on  every  other  Thursday,  at  one  o’clock,  for 
general  business.  A subscription  of  five  guineas  for  five  successive 
years,  or  a donation  of  twenty  guineas  or  upwards,  constitutes  a 
governor  for  life.  Her  present  majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  became  the 
patroness  of  this  institution  in  1841,  on  the  decease  of  her  royal 
highness  the  late  duchess  of  Gloucester ; previously  to  whom,  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  consort  of  George  the  Third,  had  been  patroness  during 
the  long  period  of  fifty-six  years.83 

The  Surrey  Theatre. — This  theatre  is  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Great  Surrey  street,  and  may  be  regarded  as  deriving 
its  origin  from  the  spirit  of  opposition  that  existed  between 
Philip  Astley,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  and  Charles 
Hughes,  another  clever  equestrian;  who,  as  early  as  1772,  had  inclosed 
a Ride , in  the  open  fields,  near  the  present  Stangate-street,  Black- 
friars,  for  the  display  of  feats  of  horsemanship,  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Horse  Academy.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some  real  or 
alleged  irregularities,  both  his  own  and  his  rival’s  exhibition  were,  in 
July  1773,  interdicted  by  the  magistrates  of  Surrey. 

About  1782,  Charles  Dibdin  the  elder  (the  most  eminent  of  our 
naval  song-writers),  devised  a scheme  for  uniting  dramatic  entertain- 
ments with  equestrian  feats;  and  in  conjunction  with  Hughes,  and  other 
persons  who  undertook  to  supply  the  requisite  capital,  an  association 
was  formed  to  carry  out  the  design.  They  commenced  by  taking  a 

23  It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  females,  who  are  fit  objects  of  this  charity,  are 
admitted  without  any  recommendation,  on  their  own  application  and  petition.  The  first 
Thursday  in  every  month  is  the  admission  day,  and  applicants  then  attending  are  at  once 
received,  if  approved  of,  and  there  be  sufficient  room  for  their  reception.  Should  there  he 
more  applicants  than  vacancies,  they  are,  if  eligible,  supported  until  some  vacancy  takes 
place.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  unfortunate  women  who  have  been  admitted  into 
this  institution  have  been  permanently  reclaimed  ; and  of  these  many  have  been  married, 
and  become  respectable  members  of  society.  The  whole  number  of  females  received  since 
August  10th,  1758,  when  the  first  admission  took  place,  to  January  1st,  1846,  amounts  to 
7,165;  of  these,  4,883  have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  or  otherwise  provided  for; 
742  have  been  discharged  for  improper  behaviour,  and  1,219  at  their  own  request;  109 
have  died,  and  107  become  lunatic,  afflicted  with  fits,  or  incurable  disease.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1846,  the  number  of  women  remaining  in  the  house  was  105.  Should 
the  endeavours  which  are  always  made  to  effect  a reconciliation  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  with  their  friends  prove  unsuccessful,  they  are  supported  as  inmates  until  some 
respectable  service  or  employment  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
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lease  of  a vacant  spot  of  ground  in  St.  George’s  fields,  (the  site  of  the 
present  theatre),  of  the  late  Colonel  West,  who  being  himself  a musical 
amateur,  was  pleased  with  the  scheme,  and  joined  the  speculators. 
The  new  building  was  begun  in  February  in  the  above  year,  and 
opened  on  the  4th  of  November  following,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Royal  Circus , and  Equestrian  Philharmonic  Academy™ 

During  several  weeks  the  performances  were  continued  with  much 
success  ; but  as  the  proprietor  had  ventured  to  commence  in  opposition 
to  the  fiat  of  the  Surrey  magistrates,  the  latter  determined  to  enforce 
obedience.  For  that  purpose  they  attended  in  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  a serious  disturbance  arose;  but  on  the  riot  act  having  been 
read  from  the  stage,  the  house  was  cleared  by  the  military.  In  the 
following  spring  a license  was  obtained,  and  the  Circus  was  re-opened 
with  advancing  profit ; but  the  decease  of  Colonel  West,  and  frequent 
disagreements  and  litigation  between  Dibdin  and  Hughes,  and  like- 
wise among  the  other  proprietors,  led  to  a state  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment ; until  the  shareholders,  chagrined  at  their  losses,  deserted  their 
property  in  succession;  and  in  the  course  of  1788,  Lady  West  put  in 
an  execution  for  ground-rent  to  a large  amount,  and  under  that  pro- 
cess, became  the  possessor  of  the  entire  concern. 

In  1789,  the  stage-management  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thos.  Read, 
and  on  Easter  Monday  the  theatre  was  again  opened,  without  eques- 
trian performances ; but  the  disturbances  excited  by  Hughes  and  his 
friends  led  to  a new  arrangement,  and  horsemanship  was  re-introduced. 
In  that  year  the  Circus  acquired  great  popularity  from  an  attractive 
spectacle  founded  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Bastile , in  which  the  hero, 
Henry  du  Bois,  was  personated  by  the  celebrated  John  Palmer.  This 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patentees  of  the  regular  theatres  (Sheridan, 
Harris,  and  Colman),  and  by  their  influence  an  information  was  laid 
against  Palmer,  under  the  ee  Rogue  and  Vagrant  act,”  (10th  Geo.  II., 
c.  2) ; and  he  was  committed  to  the  Surrey  gaol  ;25  and  Barratt,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  above  character,  suffered  a like  durance.  These 
and  other  persecutions  occasioned  the  sudden  closing  of  the  Circus  on 
the  following  9th  of  November,  and  terminated  its  histrionic  success 
for  some  years. 

24  About  15,000?.  was  expended  in  building  the  Circus,  and  providing  scenery,  dresses, 
&c. — All  the  stage  entertainments  were,  at  first,  performed  by  children  ; agreeably  to  the 
proposition  of  Colonel  West,  whose  design  was  to  render  the  Circus  a kind  of  nursery  for 
actors ; but  that  scheme  was  soon  abandoned. 

25  Palmer  was  then  living  within  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  his  engagements 
at  the  Circus,  (of  which  in  1790  he  had  been  appointed  acting  manager,  at  a weekly 
salary  of  20Z.),  led  to  the  abridgment  by  Lord  Kenyon,  the  chief-justice,  of  the  general 
privileges  which  debtors  had  before  possessed  in  Surrey,  by  excluding  all  public-houses 
and  places  of  amusement  from  the  liberty  of  the  Buies. 
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In  October,  1796,  the  license  which  had  hitherto  been  renewed  in 
the  name  of  Hughes,  was  granted  to  Mr.  James  Jones,  who  had 
taken  the  premises  on  a repairing  lease  from  Lady  West;  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cross,  was  appointed  manager ; but  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  building  by  fire  (the  cause  of  which  is  unknown), 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1805,  created  new  embarrassments.  Between 
that  time,  however,  and  the  Easter  following,  the  present  edifice  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cabanal,  jun.,  at  the  expense  of  about 
14,500/.  After  a few  seasons  of  more  or  less  success,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  conflagration  of  Drury-lane  theatre  on  the  24th  of 
February  1809,  the  Circus  was  let  for  five  years  to  the  late  Mr.  Elliston, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  2,200/.  The  new  lessee  covered  the  ride,  and 
annexed  the  space  thus  obtained  to  the  pit ; and  after  making  various 
other  alterations  in  the  house,  both  within  and  without,  he  changed 
the  name  into  the  Surrey  Theatre ; by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
distinguished.  During  his  management,  many  of  our  stock-plays,  not 
even  omitting  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  were  converted  into  burlettas 
and  melo-dramas;  which,  however  objectionable  to  common  sense, 
unquestionably  led  the  way  to  that  freedom  of  restraint  from  burlesque 
and  inexplicable  dumb-show  now  enjoyed  by  the  minor  theatres. 
Elliston,  who  although  very  successful  at  first,  had  carried  his  specula- 
tions to  too  great  an  extent,  relinquished  the  concern  in  March,  1814. 
His  successors,  Messrs.  Dunn,  Hey  wood,  and  Branscomb,  re-opened  the 
ride,  and  equestrian  feats  were  again  introduced;  but  on  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  in  1816,  Temple  West,  esq.,  on  whom  the  property  had 
devolved,  refused  a renewal  unless  at  a greatly-increased  rent, — this 
refusal  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Cobourg  theatre. 

The  next  occupant  of  the  Surrey  theatre  was  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin, 
who  distinguished  his  management,  (the  ride  being  again  covered 
over),  by  many  dramatic  versions  of  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  other  popular  novelists.  After  a severe  struggle  of  five  years 
and  a half,  during  which  performers  from  both  the  winter  theatres 
were  engaged,  he  also  was  compelled  to  retire,  encumbered  with  debts 
to  the  amount  of  37,000/. ; more  than  half  of  which  had  been  created 
by  law  proceedings.  Very  little  good  fortune  attended  the  speculators 
who  became  tenants  and  managers  of  this  theatre  during  the  next 
twelve  or  fifteen  years;  but  it  was  at  length,  about  1834,  leased  for 
seven  years  to  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Bothwell  Davidge,  who,  by  his 
enterprise  and  attentive  conduct,  realized  a considerable  income.  The 
lease  was  renewed  in  1842 ; and  is  now  held  by  Mrs.  Davidge,  his 
widow,  by  whom  the  concern  has  been  carried  on  with  great  success ; 
many  of  the  most  eminent  performers  in  every  branch  of  the  dramatic 
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art  having  been  occasionally  engaged  here.  At  present,  this  theatre  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  Bunn,  (late  manager  of  the  Drury-lane  and  Covent- 
garden  theatres),  who  first  opened  it  as  sole  manager,  on  Monday, 
September  27th,  1847,  with  Balfe’s  popular  opera  of  the  “ Bohemian 
Girl.” 

An  extensive  portico,  inclosing  all  the  public  entrances,  was  annexed 
to  this  theatre  a few  years  ago.  The  interior,  which  is  very  capacious 
and  handsomely  decorated,  is  lit  with  gas ; and  a splendid  glass  lustre 
is  pendent  from  the  roof.  There  is  one  complete  circle  of  boxes,  and 
others  above,  on  each  side,  on  a line  with  the  middle  gallery,  besides 
the  private  and  stage  boxes;  the  whole  including  sittings  for  about 
three  hundred  persons : the  pit  contains  room  for  seven  hundred 
persons,  and  the  galleries  for  five  hundred.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
“Act  for  regulating  Theatres,”  in  August  1843,  (6th  and  7th  Victoria, 
cap.  68),  this  theatre  has  been  licensed  annually  by  the  Lord-cham- 
lain.26  The  present  owner  of  the  property  is  Adm.  Sir  John  West. 
The  yearly  rental  is  1,7007. 

Many  Charities  are  connected  with  this  parish,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Christchurch  Parochial  Schools,  in  Green-walk ; Hopton’s  Almshouses,  nearly 
adjacent ; and  Edwardes’s  Almshouses,  in  Edward-street.  The  boys’  school  was  first 
opened  in  1712,  and  the  girls’  school  annexed  to  it  in  1720  ; but  the  present  school-house 
was  built  a few  years  ago.  About  160  boys,  and  60  girls,  are  now  taught  here  on  the 
National  system ; of  whom  35  boys  and  24  girls  are  fully  clothed,  and  the  others  provided 
with  cheap  dresses  for  attendance  at  church  on  Sundays.  The  yearly  income,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  500/.,  arises  partly  from  rents  and  dividends  on  stock,  and  partly  from 
annual  subscriptions,  &c.,  and  collections  at  anniversary  sermons. — Hopton’s  Almshouses 
were  erected  in  1744,  under  a decretal  order  of  the  court  of  Chancery  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  will  of  Charles  Hopton,  gent. ; who,  in  March  1731,  had  bequeathed  the  entire 
residue  of  his  property  to  establish  almshouses  for  decayed  housekeepers  in  this  parish. 
The  building  (forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  with  a lawn  in  front),  consists  of 
twenty-six  houses,  of  two  rooms  each,  for  the  almsmen,  and  a committee-room  for  the 
trustees.  Each  inmate  is  allowed  127.  per  annum,  and  a supply  of  coals.  The  yearly 
revenue,  derived  from  annuities  and  dividends,  is  somewhat  more  than  5007. — Edwardes’s 
Almshouses  were  instituted  under  a deed  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwardes  in  November 
1717,  assigning  various  parcels  of  ground,  wharfs,  and  tenements  to  this  parish,  'for 
charitable  uses ; among  which  was  the  establishing  of  almshouses  for  decayed  house- 
keepers and  widows.  For  that  purpose,  a plot  of  ground  called  the  Physic-garden,  con- 
sisting of  2f  acres,  was  purchased  in  1752,  for  3677.;  and  forty -four  almshouses  have  since 
been  built  upon  it  by  the  trustees  ; independently  of  about  eighty  good  dwelling  houses, 
which  were  erected  under  a building  lease,  that  will  terminate  in  1885.  Each  of  the 
almspeople  is  allowed  seven  shillings  monthly,  and  a purple-coloured  gown  once  in  two 
years.  The  present  annual  income  of  this  charity  is  2917. 


26  Under  the  above  act,  the  authority  of  the  Lord-chamberlain  extends  to  all  theatres, 
not  being  Patent  theatres,  within  the  Parliamentary  Boundaries  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  of  the  Boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  Marylebone,  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
Lambeth,  and  Southwark. 
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THE  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

Southwark  is  situated  in  the  eastern  half-hundred  of  Brixton;  and 
the  Borough,  properly  so  called,  formerly  consisted  of  the  parishes  of 
St.  George,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Olave.  It  now  contains  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  Olave,  St. 
John,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  George;  and  the  district  parishes  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  parish  of  St.  Saviour 
embraces  the  ancient  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret, 
both  united  under  the  single  denomination  of  St.  Saviour,  and  including 
the  Clink  liberty;  which,  although  it  is  reckoned  a part  of  the 
Borough,  yet,  being  under  a separate  jurisdiction,  the  inhabitants  do 
not  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  Borough.  The  parish  of  St. 
J ohn  was  formerly  part  of  St.  Olave’s  parish ; but  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment (6th  George  II.,  c.  11),  it  was  made  a distinct  parish. 

The  Borough  extends  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Thames, 
from  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  (which  was  the  Liberty  of  old  Paris- 
Garden,  and  was  formerly  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  though 
never  within  the  bailiwick  of  Southwark),  on  the  west,  to  Bermondsey 
on  the  east ; and  is  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  north,  Lambeth  on 
the  south-west,  Newington  on  the  south,  Camberwell  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  St.  George’s  parish  in  the  Kent  road,  and  Rotherhithe 
on  the  east. 

The  principal  street  is  the  High  street,  forming  a portion  of  the  great  road  from  London 
through  Surrey,  and  running  in  a south-westerly  direction  from  London  bridge  to  St. 
Margaret’s  hill,  and  thence  to  St.  George’s  church.  The  part  between  the  bridge  and  St. 
Margaret’s  hill  was  formerly  called  Long  Southwark ; but  is  now  called  Wellington  street ; 
from  which  the  way  is  called  High  street  as  far  as  St.  George’s  church ; whence  Black- 
man street  and  Newington  causeway,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  St. 
George,  Southwark,  on  the  west,  and  Newington  on  the  east,  continue  the  road  until  it 
enters  Newington  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  St.  George’s  road  connects  the  latter  with 
the  Westminster  road. 

Tooley  street,  so  called  by  corruption  from  St.  Olave’s,  or  St.  Olaff ’s  street,  commencing 
on  the  east  side  of  High  street,  near  London  bridge,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
the  river  side  towards  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe. 

Bermondsey  street  branches  off  from  Tooley  street  towards  the  south-east,  through  the 
parish  of  Bermondsey,  and  being  continued  by  the  New  road  to  the  Kent  road,  it  is  there 
met  by  Kent  street  and  the  New-Dover  road,  from  High  street,  at  St.  George’s  church. 

The  Borough  road  commences  at  Stone’s  end,  being  the  end  of  Blackman  street,  and 
proceeds  westerly  until  it  meets  the  Blackfriars,  Westminster,  and  Lambeth  roads,  at  the 
Obelisk. 

The  London  road  runs  from  this  conjunction  of  those  roads  to  Newington. 

Southwark  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  has  sent  two  members 
to  parliament  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  the  First ; the  right  of  election 
being  in  the  inhabitant  householders  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot.  It 
has  no  corporation ; but  is  governed  by  a bailiff  appointed  by  the  city 
VOL.  v.  TT 
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of  London.  The  aldermen  of  London  who  have  passed  the  chair  of 
the  supreme  magistracy  of  that  city  are  magistrates  in  the  borough. 
The  king’s  (or  queen’s)  Justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Surrey 
have,  however,  a concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  borough ; for  although 
Southwark  was,  by  Edward  the  Sixth’s  charter,  granted  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  was  by  the  common-council  of  that  city  made  a ward  of 
London,  it  could  not  be  taken  away  from  the  county  of  Surrey.1 

In  the  year  1836  was  published  a very  ably- written  pamphlet,  bear- 
ing the  following  title,  and  containing  much  curious  and  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  its  rights,  privileges,  &c. — e<  The  Statement  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Bridge  Ward  Without,  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
support  of  their  Petition  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  for  the 
Election  of  their  own  Aldermen,  and  other  Municipal  Rights : with 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes  thereon;  and 
Observations  on  the  Report.  By  an  Inhabitant  of  Southwark.”  “ It 
has  been  a notion  very  generally  received,”  observes  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  just  referred  to,  “that  Bridge  Ward  Without  was  merely  a 
nominal  ward,  consisting  of  a portion  of  the  houses  formerly  standing 
on  London  bridge,  and  a few  houses  standing  at  the  Bridge  foot  on 
the  Southwark  side.  But  the  fact  is,  that  although  the  parish  of  St. 
Olave,  Southwark,  extended  as  far  as  the  drawbridge,  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  old  bridge,  yet  all  the  houses  on  the  bridge,  and  those 
at  the  bridge  foot  on  the  Southwark  side,  which  have  by  many  been 
considered  to  constitute  Bridge  Ward  Without,  although  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  were  in  fact  part  of  Bridge  Ward 
Within.  And  that  they  were  so  from  a very  early  period  is  evident 
from  the  city  gate  having  been  at  the  south  end  of  London  bridge.” 

Various  facts  and  arguments,  into  which  it  is  not  for  our  present 
purpose  to  enter,  are  adduced  by  the  writer  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
What  follows  is  very  lucidly  given,  and  is  of  far  higher  topographical 
and  historical  interest. 

“The  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  in  Southwark  extends  over  the  parishes  of  St. 
Olave,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  St.  George,  and  St.  Saviour  (except  the  Clink  liberty,  in  the 
last-named  parish),  and  comprises  three  manors,  called  the  Guildable  manor,  the  King’s 
manor,  and  the  Great  Liberty  manor ; of  all  which  manors  the  corporation  of  London 
are  the  lords.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  and  Boundary  acts,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  manors  only  voted  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  in  Southwark. 

1 Though  Southwark  is  a ward  of  the  city,  it  has  little  more  than  the  name,  not  being 
represented  at  all  in  the  court  of  common-council ; and  though  it  has  an  alderman,  the 
residents  in  the  borough  have  no  voice  in  his  appointment ; the  senior  alderman  of 
London,  upon  a vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  ward  of  Bridge  Without,  being 
always  removed  to  that  ward,  as  an  honourable  sinecure  and  cessation  from  the  cares  of 
office,  but  still  retaining  the  honours,  having  no  duties  to  perform  but  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  court  of  aldermen  and  at  the  city  feasts.  He  is  designated  the  “ Father  of  the  City.” 
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“The  Guildable  manor  extends  along  the  river  side,  from  St.  Mary  Overy’s  dock,  in  St. 
Saviour’s  parish,  on  the  west,  to  Hay’s  wharf,  in  St.  Olave’s  parish,  on  the  east,  and  south- 
ward nearly  to  St.  Margaret’s  hill. 

“ The  Great  Liberty  manor  comprehends  that  part  of  St.  Olave’s  parish  which  is  not 
included  in  the  Guildable  manor,  all  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas,  and  those 
parts  of  St.  Saviour’s  and  St.  George’s  which  lie  eastward  of  High-street  and  Kent-street. 

“The  King’s  manor  comprises  all  those  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour  and  St. 
George  which  lie  westward  of  High-street,  Blackman-street,  and  Newington-causeway. 

“ The  Guildable  manor  was  the  ancient  town  of  Southwark ; but  in  process  of  time,  as 
Southwark  increased  in  wealth  and  importance,  it  was  extended,  and  the  buildings 
spreading  into  the  adjoining  manors,  they  also  became  considered  as  parts  of  the  town  or 
borough.  The  name  of  the  Guildable  manor,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  borough,  may  have  been  derived  from  a guild  or  incorporation  of  burghers 
there,  existing  at  an  early  period. 

“ By  letters  patent  dated  September  30th,  50  Hen.  III.,  a.d.  1266,  King  Henry  the  Third, 
at  the  instance  of  William  la  Zouch,  granted  to  Henry,  son  of  Martin,  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  the  customs  of  the  town  of  Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  which  from 
the  body  of  the  county  aforesaid  may  not  be  separated,  together  with  all  the  issues,  pleas, 
and  perquisites  to  the  same  customs  belonging,  to  be  held  at  the  king’s  pleasure,  paying 
yearly  to  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  lOZ. 

“The  Guildable  manor  then  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  as  appears  from 
a deed  dated  in  1281,  whereby  John,  earl  of  Warren,  released  Nicholas,  abbot  of  Augus- 
tine’s at  Canterbury,  from  suit  to  his  court  of  Southwark,  for  a messuage  and  houses 
situate  upon  the  Thames,  between  Bridge-house  and  the  church  of  St.  Olave  ;2  but  this 
manor  is  presumed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  by  escheat  or  other  means, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third. 

“ By  letters  patent  dated  March  6th,  1 Edw.  III.,  a.d.  1327,  reciting  that  the  citizens  of 
London  had  petitioned  the  king  in  parliament,  informing  him  that  felons,  thieves,  and 
other  malefactors,  privily  departing  from  the  said  city  into  the  town  of  Southwark,  where 
they  could  not  be  attached  by  the  officers  of  the  city  , were  there  openly  received  ; and 
therefore  prayed  that  the  king  would  grant  to  them  the  said  town.  In  compliance  with 
such  petition,  King  Edward  the  Third,  with  the  assent  of  parliament,  granted  to  the  said 
citizens  of  the  said  town  of  Southwark,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  hold  to  them,  the  said 
citizens,  their  heirs  and  successors,  citizens  of  the  said  city,  for  ever  ; the  city  paying  to 
the  king’s  Exchequer  the  accustomed  yearly  rent  for  the  same. 

“ By  letters  patent  dated  November  9th,  2 Edw.  IV.,  a.d.  1462,  after  reciting  the  last 
charter,  and  that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  same  city,  and  their  predecessors, 
had  held  certain  liberties  and  franchises  in  the  town  aforesaid  by  virtue  of  those  letters 
patent,  and  that  they  feared  that  divers  doubts,  controversies,  and  discussions  might  be 
likely  to  spring  up,  in  time  to  come,  in  and  about  the  use  and  exercise  of  such  liberties 
and  franchises,  for  want  of  more  clear  and  full  declaration  and  expressing  of  the  same ; 
therefore,  to  the  end  to  take  away  from  thenceforth,  and  utterly  to  abolish,  all  manner  of 
causes,  occasions,  and  matters  whereupon  such  controversies  and  dissensions  might 
spring,  King  Edward  the  Fourth  granted  to  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens, 
the  town  of  Southwark,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  all  chattels  called  waif  and  estray, 
treasure  found,  goods  of  felons  and  outlaws,  disclaimed  goods,  and  all  escheats  and  forfeitures 
which  would  pertain  to  the  crown  if  the  said  town  were  in  the  king’s  hands ; the  assize  of 
bread,  wine,  beer,  ale,  and  other  victuals,  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  with  the  correction 
of  all  persons  there  selling  bread,  wine,  beer,  ale,  and  other  victuals,  and  all  others  inhabit- 
ing or  exercising  any  arts  whatsoever  in  the  said  town,  with  all  forfeitures,  fines,  and  amer- 
ciaments thence  arising ; and  that  the  citizens  of  London  should  also  have  the  execution 
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and  return  of  all  the  king’s  writs,  and  of  all  other  writs,  amerciaments,  precepts,  extracts, 
aud  warrants  in  the  said  town,  by  such  minister  or  deputy  as  they  should  choose,  so 
always  that  the  clerk  of  the  market  of  the  king’s  house,  or  the  sheriff  or  escheater  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  do  not  by  any  means  intermeddle.  The  king  also  granted  to  the 
citizens  that  they  should  have  a fair  yearly  in  the  town  aforesaid,  for  three  days,  namely, 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  September,  together  with  a court  of  piepoudre,  and  all  liberties 
and  free  customs  to  such  fair  appertaining ; and  that  they  should  also  have  there  a view 
of  frankpledge,  with  all  summons,  attachments,  arrests,  issues,  amerciaments,  fines, 
redemptions,  profits,  and  other  things,  which  there  might  or  ought  to  pertain  to  the  king, 
his  heirs  or  successors.  And  further,  that  the  said  citizens  might  take  and  arrest  all 
felons,  thieves,  and  malefactors  found  in  the  said  town,  and  lead  them  to  the  gaol  of 
Newgate,  safely  to  be  kept,  until  delivered  by  process  of  law.  And  further,  that  the  said 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  should  have  in  the  town  aforesaid  all  liberties,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  the  king  would  have  had  if  the  said  town  had  remained  in  his 
hands,  paying  only  to  him  10Z.  for  the  ancient  farm  rent  for  the  same,  and  without 
impeachment,  let,  molestation,  or  disturbance  by  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  justices, 
escheators,  sheriffs,  officers,  or  ministers;  saving,  however,  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
franchises  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  other  persons  there. 

**  The  city  of  London  did  not  acquire  the  King’s  manor,  or  the  Great  Liberty  manor, 
until  long  after  the  dates  of  the  foregoing  charters.  The  King’s  manor  had  been  from 
an  early  period  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  so  remained  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  purchased  by  that  monarch  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

“ The  Great  Liberty  manor  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey 
until  the  year  1538-9,  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  was  surrendered  by 
abbot  Parfew,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  abbey,  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

“ Soon  after  the  King’s  manor  and  the  Great  Liberty  manor  came  into  the  hands  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  as  before  stated,  the  corporation  of  London  petitioned  him  for  a grant 
of  them,  but  without  success.  In  the  reign  of  his  son,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  they 
were,  however,  successful. 

“By  letters  patent,  dated  April  23rd,  4 Edw.  VI.,  a.d.  1550,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in 
consideration  of  647/.  2 s.  Id.  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  court  of  Augmentation  and 
Revenues  of  the  crown  by  the  corporation  of  London,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  London  a messuage, 
situate  next  the  king’s  mansion,  then  late  belonging  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
in  Southwark ; another  messuage,  near  the  broad  gate  of  the  same  mansion ; a close  of 
ground,  called  Moulter’s  close,  containing  fifteen  acres,  in  Newington ; a close,  containing 
two  acres,  in  St.  George’s  dunghill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  Southwark ; a close  of 
ground  in  Lambeth  marsh ; thirty-nine  acres  and  three  roods  of  meadow,  in  divers 
parcels,  in  St.  George’s  fields ; a messuage,  situate  near  broad-gates,  in  Southwark ; and 
two  other  messuages  and  one  chamber,  three  stables  and  one  garden,  in  Southwark ; all 
which  premises  were  theretofore  the  property  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  And 
also  all  other  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in  Southwark,  which  had 
been  Charles  duke  of  Suffolk’s,  and  which  had  been  purchased  of  him  by  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  except  only  the  said  capital  mansion  called  Southwark  Place,  and  all  gardens 
or  grounds  thereto  adjoining  or  appertaining,  and  the  king’s  park  in  Southwark,  and  all 
the  messuages,  building,  and  ground  called  the  Antelope  there.  . 

“ And  further,  the  king  granted  to  the  same  corporation  of  London,  the  lordship  or 
manor  of  Southwark ,3  late  pertaining  to  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  with  all  courts, 
rights,  privileges,  and  appurtenances  to  the  said  lordship  or  manor  belonging.  And  for 
the  same  consideration,  the  king  also  granted  to  them  the  manor  and  borough  of  South- 
wark,4 with  their  appurtenances,  late  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  archbishop  and  arch- 
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bishopric  of  Canterbury ; and  also  certain  quit-rents,  amounting  to  4 1.  18s.  8^c?.  per 
annum,  payable  out  of  divers  lands  and  tenements  in  Southwark,  and  formerly  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

“ And  by  the  same  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  further  sum  of  500  marks,  the  king 
gave  and  granted  to  the  said  corporation,  in  and  through  all  the  borough  and  town  of 
Southwark,  and  in  and  through  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  Olave,  and  St.  George,  and 
in  the  parish  late  called  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  then  called  the  King’s  Hospital,  in 
Southwark,  and  in  Kentish-street  and  Blackman-street,  in  the  parish  of  Newington,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  said  town  and  borough  of  Southwark ; all  waifs,  estrays,  and  treasure 
trove,  goods  and  chattels  of  traitors  and  felons,  and  all  goods  disclaimed,  aad  all  deodands, 
escheats,  and  forfeitures  to  the  king  there  pertaining ; and  that  they  should  have,  in  the 
borough,  town,  parishes,  or  precincts  aforesaid,  the  assize  and  assay  of  bread,  wine,  beer, 
and  ale,  and  all  other  victuals  set  to  sale,  and  also  all  that  belonged  to  the  clerk  of  the 
market  of  the  king’s  house,  with  the  correction  and  punishment  of  all  persons  selling 
wine,  bread,  beer,  ale,  and  other  victuals  there,  and  of  others  there  dwelling,  or  exercising 
arts  howsoever ; and  that  they  should  have  there  the  execution  of  all  manner  of  writs, 
with  the  returns  of  the  same  : and  that  the  same  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  should 
have  every  year  there  one  fair  or  mart,  to  endure  three  days,  namely,  7 th,  8th,  and  9 th  of 
September,  with  a court  of  piepoudre ; and  also,  that  they  should  have  view  of  frank- 
pledge, with  all  summonses,  attachments,  amerciaments,  fines,  and  profits  thereof ; and 
also,  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  might  take  and  arrest  all  manner 
of  felons,  thieves,  and  other  malefactors  found  within  the  borough,  town,  parishes,  and 
precincts  aforesaid,  and  might  bring  them  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate. 

“ And  further,  the  king  granted  to  the  said  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  that  they 
should  thenceforth  for  ever  hold  all  manner  of  contracts  and  demands  whatsoever  arising 
within  the  town,  borough,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  before  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  and  sheriffs  of  the  said  city,  at  the  same  days  and  times,  and  in  like  manner  and 
form,  as  such  happening  in  the  said  city  had  time  out  of  mind  been  held,  in  the  courts 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  sheriffs  of  the  said  city,  or  in  any  of  them ; and  that 
the  serjeants  at  mace  of  the  city  of  London  might  thereafter  execute  any  manner  of 
process  in  the  said  borough,  town,  parishes,  and  precincts,  concerning  such  contracts  and 
demands,  arising  and  happening  within  the  precincts  aforesaid,  as  had  been  used  in  the 
city  of  London ; and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  borough,  parishes  and  precincts 
aforesaid,  as  concerning  the  causes  and  matters  thence  arising,  might  be  impleaded  and 
plead  in  the  same  city  in  form  aforesaid ; and  that  jurors  impannelled  and  summoned  on 
juries,  for  trial  of  such  issues,  should  be  amerced  by  the  said  mayor  or  sheriffs  for  non- 
appearance  ; and  that  the  said  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  should  from  thenceforth 
for  ever  have  cognizance  of  all  manner  of  pleas,  actions,  plaints,  and  suits  personal, 
happening  or  growing  out  of  any  of  the  king’s  courts,  concerning  any  matter  within  the 
town,  borough,  parishes  or  precincts  aforesaid,  before  the  mayor  or  aldermen  and  sheriffs 
of  London,  in  the  city  courts,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  tried  by  the  men  of  the  same  borough 
or  town,  in  such  sort  as  issues  in  the  same  city  were  tried  ; and  that  the  said  mayor  and 
commonalty,  and  citizens,  might  appoint  two  coroners  in  the  borough  or  town  aforesaid, 
and  that  no  other  of  the  king’s  coroners  shall  enter  into  or  at  all  intermeddle  within  the 
said  borough,  parishes,  or  precincts  ;5  and  that  the  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time 
being  should  be  the  king’s  escheator  in  the  borough,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid, 
with  full  power  to  make  his  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  ; and  that  no  other  escheator 
of  the  king’s  should  enter  into  or  intermeddle  with  any  thing  belonging  to  that  office 
there;  and  that  the  mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being  should  be  clerk  of  the  market 

5 This  being  an  office  of  profit,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  city,  who  now  appoint  the 
coroner  for  Southwark  ; the  coroners  for  Surrey  do  not  hold  any  inquests  in  the 
borough. 
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within  the  borough,  town,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  and  that  the  clerk  of  the 
market  of  the  king’s  house,  nor  any  other  clerk  of  the  market,  intermeddle  not  there. 

“And  that  the  said  corporation  of  London  should  from  thenceforth  for  ever  enjoy  within 
the  said  manor,  and  in  the  town,  borough,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  tolls,  stallages, 
pickages,  and  other  liberties  and  jurisdictions,  franchises  and  privileges,  which  any  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  the  said  Charles  duke  of  Suffolk,  or  any  masters,  brethren,  or 
sisters  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  or  any  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  or  any  prior  and 
convent  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  or  any  of  them,  ever  had,  held,  and  enjoyed  in  the  said 
manors,  lands,  tenements  and  other  the  precincts  or  places  aforesaid,  or  which  the  king 
then  held  and  enjoyed,  as  fully,  freely,  and  in  as  ample  a manner,  as  the  king,  or  his 
father  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  held,  and  enjoyed  the  same ; and  that  none  of  the  king’s 
sheriffs,  or  any  other  officer  or  minister  of  the  king’s,  his  heirs  or  successors,  should  in 
any  way  intermeddle  in  the  town,  borough,  parishes  and  precincts  aforesaid,  or  any  of 
them,  contrary  to  that  grant. 

“And  the  king  further  granted,  that  all  persons  from  time  to  time  inhabiting  within  the 
town,  borough,  parishes  and  places  aforesaid,  should  from  thenceforth  be  in  the  order 
government,  and  correction  of  the  mayor  and  officers  of  the  city  of  London,  and  their  deputies 
for  the  time  being,  as  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  of  London  were  and  ought 
to  be,  by  virtue  of  the  charters  before  that  time  granted  by  any  of  the  king’s  progenitors 
to  the  said  corporation  of  London.  ‘And  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens 
of  the  said  city  of  London,  and  their  successors,  should  and  might  from  thenceforth  have, 
hold,  and  enjoy  so  many,  so  great,  the  same,  such  and  the  like  rights,  jurisdictions, 
liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges  whatsoever,  in  the  towns,  parishes,  and  places  aforesaid, 
and  in  every  parcel  thereof,  and  as  fully,  freely,  and  entirely  as  the  said  mayor  and 
commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  said  city  of  London  had  enjoyed  or  used,  or  could  and 
might  have,  enjoy,  and  use,  in  the  said  city  of  London,  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  charters 
or  grants  before  that  time  in  anywise  made,  granted,  or  confirmed  by  some  or  any  of  the 
king’s  progenitors,  kings  of  England,  to  any  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the 
said  city  of  London.’ 

“ And  that  the  mayor  of  the  said  city,  and  the  recorder  [and  aldermen]  thereof,  after 
they  have  borne  the  office  of  mayor,  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  town,  borough, 
parishes,  and  limits  aforesaid,  so  long  as  they  should  remain  aldermen  of  the  said  city. 

“ And  that  the  said  corporation  should  have,  in  every  week,  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  within  the  borough  and  town  aforesaid,  one  market  or  markets,  and 
all  things  thereto  belonging. 

“ Except  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  rights,  jurisdictions,  liberties,  and 
franchises  within  the  precincts  of  the  capital  messuage,  gardens,  and  park  in  Southwark 
aforesaid,6  and  except  the  house,  messuage,  or  lodging  there  called  the  King’s  Bench,  and 
the  garden  or  gardens  to  the  same  appertaining,  so  long  as  it  should  be  used  for  a prison, 
as  it  then  was ; and  except  the  messuage  or  lodging  there  called  the  Marshalsea,  and  the 
gardens  belonging  thereto,  so  long  as  it  should  be  used  for  a prison,  as  it  then  was. 

“ Provided  that  the  said  letters  patent  should  not  extend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  officers 
of  the  great  master,  steward,  and  marshal  of  the  king’s  house,  to  be  exercised  within  the 
town,  borough,  parishes,  and  limits  aforesaid,  being  within  the  verge,7  nor  of  Sir  John 
Gate,  knight,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  privy-chamber,  of  or  for  lands,  tene- 
ments, offices,  franchises,  or  liberties  granted  by  the  king  or  his  father  to  the  said  Sir 
John  Gate  during  his  life.  Which  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  privileges, 
and  other  premises  were  then  extended  to  the  yearly  value  of  35 1.  14s.  4c?. 

“ To  hold  all  the  said  manors,  messuages,  hereditaments,  rights,  and  privileges  to  the 
said  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  their  successors 


6 Suffolk- place,  now  called  the  Mint. 

7 This  proviso  preserves  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Palace-court. 
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for  ever,  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  by  fealty  only,  in  free  socage,  and  not  in  chief,  for  all  services  and  demands 
whatsoever ; paying  only  to  the  king  the  ancient  fee-farm  rent  of  10 /.  a year,  payable 
into  the  Exchequer  for  the  town  of  Southwark.” 

From  the  same  source  we  derive  the  following  statements : — 


“ The  pecuniary  burthens  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  for  the  support  of  the 
county  jurisdiction  consist  of  the  county  rates.  The  following  are  the  sums  paid  by  the 
several  parishes  towards  the  county  rates  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


County  rate  made  Epiphany  Session,  1833. 


£ 

s 

d 

“St.  George 

823 

6 

8 

St,.  John 

336 

15 

0 

St.  Olave 

278 

6 

8 

St.  Saviour 

J 218 

6 

8 

Clink  

L 400 

0 

0 

St.  Thomas 

39 

3 

4 

Bermondsey  .... 

3 

4 

Rotherhithe  .... 

410 

16 

8 

Christchurch  .... 

6 

8 

“A  similar  rate  made  Midsummer  Session,  1833 

A similar  rate  made  Epiphany  Session,  1834 

“ Rate  made  Midsummer  Session,  1834. 


“St.  George 823 

St.  John 299 

St.  Olave 278 

St.  Saviour / 218 

Clink L 400 

St.  Thomas 39 

Bermondsey  624 

Rotherhithe 410 

Christchurch 528 


6 8 
4 4 
6 8 
6 8 
0 0 
3 4 

3 4 

16  8 
6 8 


“A  similar  rate  made  Easter  Session,  1835, 


£ 


3,659  5 

3,659  5 

3,659  5 


3,621  14 
3,621  14 


d 


0 

0 

0 


4 

4 


“Total £ 18,221  3 8 

“ From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  parishes  connected 
therewith,  pay  towards  the  county  rate  about  6,000/.  per  annum. 

“ The  cost  to  the  city  of  London  of  keeping  up  their  jurisdiction  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  is  upwards  of  3,000/.  per  annum,  as  appears  from  the  following  account, 
extracted  from  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  city’s  estates,  laid  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  bill  for  improving  the  approaches  to  London  bridge : — 

“ Salaries  and  expenses  paid  by  the  city  of  London,  in  respect  of  the  borough  of 


Southwark,  in  the  year  1828. 

“ Sitting  alderman  at  the  town-hall,  one  year’s  salary  and  allowance  in  lieu  £ s d 

of  a house 800  0 0 

His  clerk 315  0 O 

Marshalman  84  0 0 

Patrol  and  extra  constable  65  0 0 

Messenger  and  housekeeper 70  0 0 

Prothonotary  of  Borough  court 100  0 0 

High-bailiff,  to  make  up  deficiency  of  profits  of  his  office 332  15  2 

Sundry  expenses  63  17  4 
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Keeper  ©f  the  Borough  Compter  

250 

0 

0 

Ditto  for  expenses  and  wages 

200 

0 

0 

Bread  for  the  prisoners,  3 quarters 

55  16 

9 

“Add  1 ditto 

16  6 

8 

71 

13 

5 

Meat  

64 

16 

2 

Coals  

54 

15 

0 

Surgeon  of  Newgate,  House  of  Correction,  and  Borough  Compter, 

650?.:  say 

for  Borough  Compter  

50 

0 

0 

Chaplain  of  House  of  Correction  and  Borough  Compter,  200?. 

: say 

for 

Borough  Compter 

50 

0 

0 

Artificers’  bills  and  taxes 

469 

16 

8 

Superintending  artificers 

10 

10 

0 

Steward  of  Southwark 

50  0 

0 

Ditto  from  Bridge  House 

22  0 

0 

Land  tax  on  salary  

1 16 

8 

73 

16 

8 

Water  rates,  gas  lights,  and  winding  up  clock  at  town-hall  

14 

15 

0 

One  year’s  interest  on  3,383/.  4 s.  6c?.  due  to  the  Bridge  House,  for  sundry 

payments  on  account  of  the  Borough  Compter 

169 

3 

2 

8 £3,309 

18 

7 

To  return  to  matter  of  an  earlier  date. — The  origin  and  history  of 
a town  which  pretends  to  any  degree  of  antiquity  will  be  naturally 
involved  in  much  obscurity ; and  the  farther  we  look  back  upon  time 
the  more  indistinct  and  doubtful  will  the  objects  and  events  be  found, 
till  at  last  history  dwindles  into  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  To  look 
for  any  account  of  Southwark  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain  would  be  a vain  attempt,  so  little  being  known  of  the  island 
itself  previously  to  the  period  which  has  been  taken  by  all  historians 
as  the  commencement  of  the  genuine  history  of  this  country. 

8 Notwithstanding  the  stenuous  efforts  of  “ the  Freemen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Ward  of  Bridge  Without,”  the  “ Report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council”  was  unfavourable  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The 
following  is  the  most  important  passage  in  the  Report : — 

**  It  appears  to  us  that  the  city  of  London  held  certain  rights  and  jurisdictions  in  the 
town  and  borough  of  Southwark  long  antecedent  to  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
which  charter,  besides  confirming  the  rights,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  which  the 
citizens  of  London  theretofore  held  in  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  grants  to  the 
city,  for  the  considerations  therein  named,  certain  lands,  tenements,  and  premises,  together 
with  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Southwark,  as  possessed  by  the  king,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  abbot  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  or  any  other,  and 
enlarges  and  extends  the  rights  and  jurisdictions  of  the  city,  both  criminal  and  civil,  over 
the  said  town  and  borough,  but  does  not  make  the  said  town  and  borough  part  of  the  city 
of  London,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  detach  it  from  the  county  of  Surrey,  of  which  it  has 
ever  formed  a part ; and  that  it  was,  and  is,  a distinct  borough  for  many  important  pur- 
poses. And  Mr.  Town  Clerk  further  reported  to  us,  that  he  could  not  find  anything  in  the 
charters  and  records  of  this  city  that  would,  in  his  opinion,  warrant  or  justify  the  corpora- 
tion passing  any  act  or  by-law,  or  any  other  ordinance,  for  making  the  town  and  borough 
of  Southwark  a part  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  or  for  extending  to  the  inhabitants  thereof 
the  liberties,  privileges,  and  franchises  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  London,  notwithstanding 
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the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  court  of  aldermen  of  the  20th  and  28th%days  of 
May,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  in  the  act  of 
common-council  of  the  31st  day  of  July  following,  in  relation  to  the  choice  and  appoint- 
ment of  an  alderman  in  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  by  the  name  of  * Alderman 
of  the  Bridge  Ward  Without;’  but  which  act  of  common-council  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  carried  into  execution,  and  does  not  provide,  or  make  any  arrangement,  for  the 
election  of  common  councilmen  or  other  ward  officers,  and  about  eight  years  afterwards 
was  repealed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  form  and  order  of  the  election  of  the  alderman,  by 
another  act  of  common-council  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which,  after 
reciting  verbatim,  the  whole  of  the  act  of  the  31st  July,  4 Edward  VI.,  states  as  follows  : — 

‘“Which  act  hitherto,  for  divers  good,  special,  and  reasonable  causes  and  considerations, 
especially  moving  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  for  the  time  being,  hath  not  at  any  time 
been  observed  or  put  in  execution,  nor  yet  seemeth  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  same  city,  that  now  are,  meet  and  convenient  to  be  observed  or  put  in  execution  in 
such  form  and  sort,  concerning  the  election  of  the  alderman  of  the  said  Ward  of  Bridge 
Without,  as  by  the  said  act  is  limited,  devised,  and  appointed and,  probably,  amongst 
the  good,  special,  and  reasonable  causes  and  considerations,  was  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impracticability,  of  legally  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  common- 
council  of  the  31st  July,  4 Edward  VI.,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  constituting  and 
holding  a wardmote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  as  many  of  the  duties  of  an  aider- 
man  at  a wardmote,  such  as  the  appointment  of  inquest,  constables,  and  other  officers 
denominated  ward  officers  in  the  city  of  London,  would  materially  interfere,  and,  in  fact, 
be  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  another  officer,  which  then  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  the 
said  town  and  borough,  viz.,  the  seneschal  or  steward,  who  holds  a court  of  record  in  the 
borough,  and,  being  an  ancient  office,  his  duties,  and  the  duties  of  the  courts-leet  over  which 
he  presides,  could  not  be  legally  restricted  or  varied  but  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  by 
some  other  competent  authority ; and  after  a lapse  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and 
without  any  evidence  being  adduced  to  the  contrary,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  divers  good,  special,  and  reasonable  causes  and  considerations  were  alleged  to  the 
Commons  to  induce  them  to  pass  the  act  of  the  4th  and  5th  Philip  and  Mary ; and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  any  act,  by-law,  or  other  ordinance,  if  made  by  the  corporation, 
could  be  enforced  without  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  legislature,  particularly  at 
this  time,  after  so  long  a disuse  of  the  exercise  of  such  a power,  if  it  ever  existed,  and 
while  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark  forms  a part  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  the 
sheriff  and  magistrates  of  the  county,  over  whom  the  corporation  have  no  control, 
continue  to  exercise  a concurrent  jurisdiction  therein.” 

Under  all  considerations,  the  origin  of  this  portion  of  the  British 
metropolis  may  with  something  more  than  probability  be  ascribed  to 
the  Romans,  who  on  their  arrival  found  the  extensive  tract  of  land 
between  Lambeth  and  Deptford  overflowed  by  the  Thames.  They 
raised  embankments  to  confine  the  waters  of  the  river  within  their 
proper  channel,  and  of  course  formed  some  mode  of  communication, 
(perhaps  by  a bridge  of  boats,9)  between  the  northern  and  southern 
banks ; and  they  doubtlessly  constructed  causeways  across  the  marshes, 
communicating  with  their  roads  through  Kent  and  Surrey.  Some 

9 Whether  any  permanent  bridge  connecting  North  and  South  London  was  built  by 
the  Romans  is  uncertain.  It  is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  Olaf  the  Norwegian, 
who,  together  with  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  invaded  England  in  993,  sailed  up  the 
Thames  as  far  as  Staines ; and  thence  it  is  inferred  that  no  bridge  could  have  then  existed 
in  this  part  of  the  river. 

YOL.  V. 
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antiquaries,  and  among  them  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  represent 
the  Romans  as  having  founded  the  colony  of  London  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  where  indeed  it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna. 

In  the  labours  of  the  anonymous  monk  here  mentioned,  who  wrote 
a Chorography  of  Britain,  we  find  this  place  noticed  under  the  name 
of  Regentium ; but  his  bare  nomenclature  affords  us  no  information 
as  to  locality.  Camden,  “ the  nourice  of  antiquitie,”  is  the  earliest 
English  writer  who  attempts  to  give  to  the  Noviomagus  of  Antoninus, 
or  Neomagus  of  Ptolemy,  a positive  site. 

But  though,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  Ptolemy 
wrote,  the  Roman  settlement  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  many  obvious  reasons  will  occur  for 
concluding  that  the  opposite  bank  was  first  inhabited,  both  by  the 
Britons  and  the  Romans.  The  latter  people  have  left  abundant 
evidence  of  their  having  resided,  at  some  period,  in  the  tract  of  land 
now  constituting  the  borough  of  Southwark  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
has  shewn  that  many  Roman  coins,  tesselated  pavements,  tiles,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  in  St.  George’s  fields ; 
he  also  mentions  a sepulchral  urn  filled  with  bones  found  a little  to 
the  south  of  Southwark,  and  adds  that  many  others  have  been  dug 
up.  Dr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Whitaker  have  adduced  similar  proofs 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  district. 

Howsoever  historians  and  antiquaries  may  have  differed,  as  to  the 
courses  of  the  several  Roman  roads  from  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  to  London,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  must  have 
united  in  St.  George’s  fields  or  Southwark.  Mr.  Bray  says  that  the 
three  roads,  the  Watling  street  from  Rutupiae  (Richborough),  the 
Ermine  street  from  Regnum  (Chichester),  and  another  road  from 
Newhaven,  uniting  at  Newington,  divided;  “one  branch  going  to 
Southwark,  where  the  river  was  crossed  to  Belin’s-gate  and  Watling 
street  in  London,  as  seems  clearly  ascertained  by  the  names;  the 
other  went  over  St.  George’s  fields,  crossing  the  river  from  Stan-gate 
in  Lambeth.” 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  there  was  more  than  one  trajectus, 
or  ferry,  across  the  Thames  from  Southwark  to  the  northern  shore. 
The  name  and  situation  of  Stoney  lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
seem  to  indicate  the  situation  of  a second  trajectus  from  thence  to  the 
fortress,  which  has  been  conjectured  by  Dr.  Stukeley  and  other  learned 
antiquaries  to  have  existed  during  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  site  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  Stoney  lane  is  nearly  opposite. 
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Recent  discoveries  have  added  very  much  to  the  evidence  which 
previously  existed  of  Southwark  having  been  inhabited  by  the  Romans 
during  their  occupancy  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  innumera- 
ble remains  of  Roman  fictile  vases  which  have  been  turned  up  by  the 
excavations  for  sewers,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  approaches  to 
London  bridge,  and  other  works,  considerable  traces  of  Roman 
buildings  and  ornamental  pavements  have  been  discovered.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  a beautiful  tesselated  pavement  under  St. 
Saviour’s  grammar-school  and  the  adjoining  house,  part  of  which  was 
taken  up  by  G.  Gwilt,  esq.,  the  architect,  and  is  in  his  museum.  The 
remainder  could  not  be  opened  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  superin- 
cumbent house. 

In  a paper  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1831, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kempe,  (. Archaologia , vol.  24,  p.  198),  the 
writer  states  that  in  the  operations  for  forming  the  Southwark 
approach  to  new  London  bridge,  was  found,  in  the  middle  of  the 
borough  High-street,  a Roman  pavement  of  coarse  tesserae ; a plain 
proof,  says  Mr.  Kempe,  that  that  could  not  have  been  the  line  of  road 
to  the  Roman  trajectus  over  the  Thames;  while,  in  making  some 
alterations  in  May,  1831,  in  the  pavement  of  the  choir  of  St.  Saviour’s 
church,  stone  foundations  were  discovered  crossing  the  church  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  there  is  known  to  be  a tesselated  pave- 
ment in  the  churchyard ; perhaps  the  floor  of  a crypt,  portions  of  a 
Roman  house  running  in  the  same  direction.  Let  a line  be  drawn 
from  Kent  street,  a portion  of  the  old  Roman  way  from  Dover  to 
London,  across  the  borough,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  buildings  in 
the  Roman  suburb  in  Southwark,  in  conformity  with  the  road,  must 
have  taken  a north-westerly  direction — nay,  the  very  point  of  the 
trajectus  may  by  this  means  be  discovered. 

In,  or  about  the  year  1786,  in  digging  a well  for  the  supply  of  a 
steam-engine  in  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.’s  brewery,  in  Park  street,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  the  Globe  theatre  formerly  stood,  a one- 
handled  vessel,  very  similar  in  form  to  a modern  jug,  containing 
several  Roman  coins,  was  discovered.  The  composition  of  the  vessel 
is  of  coarse  red  earth;  but  the  exterior  is  highly  glazed  with  an 
intensely  deep-brown  glazing.  The  dimensions  are,  6 inches  in 
height  by  4 J inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a small  perforation  through 
the  substance  in  the  superior  part  of  the  handle.10 

10  Some  curious  and  interesting  information,  of  an  antiquarian  character  similar  to  the 
above,  presents  itself  in  the  following  memoranda,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  other  valu- 
able communications,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Geo.  R.  Corner,  esq.,  of  Southwark. — 

“ In  the  year  1806,  two  hypocaust  flues  were  found  about  three  hundred  feet  westward 
of  Red-Cross  street,  and  half  that  distance  northwards  of  Castle  street,  in  digging  for  the 
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From  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  original  state  of  the  country 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  to  London,  now 
forming  the  borough  of  Southwark  and  the  surrounding  populous 
neighbourhoods  of  Lambeth,  Newington,  Bermondsey,  and  Rother- 
hithe — as  well  as  from  what  may  even  now  be  inferred  from  the 
situation  of  the  ground — it  is  evident  that,  previously  to  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames,  all  the  low  grounds  skirting  the  channel  formed 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  water  at  every  high  tide,  and  utterly 
unfit  for  the  site  of  a town  or  any  human  habitation.  The  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames,  whereby  this  extensive  tract  of  land  was 
foundation  of  a storehouse  for  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  Some  other  Roman  fragments 
were  then  collected,  particularly  of  a basin  which,  besides  the  usual  impression  of  letters, 
bears  also  the  impress  of  a poplar,  or  some  such  tree. 

“ This  place  is  laid  out  in  Rocque’s  Map,  and  described  as  tenter  grounds.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  been  about  the  spot  where  Dugdale  saw  the  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, ‘ upon  digging  for  divers  cellars  in  those  fields  (at  the  back  of  Winchester  house) 
called  Southwark  Park,’  a.d.  1658.  The  inscription  will  probably  defy  every  attempt 
(with  success  at  least)  at  a solution ; however,  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons  having  observed  that 
he  had  seen  one  marked  pd  td,  it  suggested  to  Mr.  Gwilt  the  idea  that  some  sort  of 
direction  to  workmen,  by  way  of  guage,  might  have  been  intended.  Mr.  Gwilt  imagines 
the  explanation  may  be  Pedibus  decern , tantum  decent.  In  the  Roman  villa,  for  instance, 
at  Northleigh,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  room  marked  No.  1 in  Hakewill’s  plan,  the  warm-air 
flues  are  placed  in  their  vertical  position  around  the  walls,  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
lateral  apertures  coincide ; and  the  current  of  air,  we  may  imagine,  must  have  played 
from  one  flue  into  the  other,  instead  of  being  more  regularly  and  effectively  disposed ; but 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  materially  altered  if  the  flues  were  placed  with 
some  attention  to  the  direction  inscribed,  viz.  one  foot  apart.  The  flues  which  carry 
off  the  smoke  are  ranged  immediately  behind  these  warm-air  flues,  and  at  considerable 
intervals.  At  the  Roman  villa  at  Bignor  some  of  these  warm-air  flues  still  remain  in  the 
room  where  the  gladiators  are  represented  in  mosaic ; two  in  particular  on  the  east  side 
of  this  room  are  in  statu  quo : one,  in  the  circular  end,  remains,  and  one  other  is  walled 
up ; one  on  the  westerly  side  also  is  wanting,  and  the  other  is  in  esse.  The  flue  delineated 
is  evidently  a warm-air  flue,  the  inside  being  entirely  free  from  every  appearance  of 
smoke.* 

“ In  1840,  during  the  progress  of  excavation  for  the  south  wing  of  St.  Thomas’s 
hospital,  a perfect  tesselated  flooring  of  a room  was  laid  open,  together  with  walls  and 
passages  leading  to  other  apartments,  all  of  which  (on  account  of  the  boggy  nature  of  the 
soil)  were  built  on  piles.  About  twenty  feet  north  of  the  house  were  procured  coins  of 
Claudius,  Domitian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  a terra  cotta  lamp  and  pottery ; and  on  the 
tesselated  floor  itself  were  picked  up  several  of  the  small  brass  coins  of  the  Constantine 
family,  which  shew  that  this  house  was  occupied  at  least  as  late  as  the  period  when  they 
were  in  circulation.  A plan,  with  drawings  of  these  antiquities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  is 
annexed  to  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith’s  communication  in  the  Arch^ologia,  vol.  29.” 


* “ Since  this  was  written,”  Mr.  Gwilt  says,  “ I happened  to  cast  my  eye  over  the 
following,  part  of  the  inscription  given  by  Piranesi  in  the  Magnificenza  di  Roma,  tab.  37, 

* EISDEM  MACERIA  EXTREMA  PARIES  QVI  EST  EVM  PARIETEM  CVM  MARGINE  ALTVM 

facito  p.x”  This  guage  may  possibly  also  refer  to  the  height  to  which  the  flues  were 
intended  to  be  carried  up,  the  length  of  this  specimen  being  lOf  inches  besides  the  cap, 
which  is  2 inches  more,  so  that  in  fact  they  would  require  to  be  lengthened  out  about  an 
inch.” 
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redeemed  from  the  river,  is  now,  apparently  upon  good  and  sufficient 
grounds,  universally  ascribed  to  the  Romans  during  an  early  period 
of  their  dominion  in  Britain.  The  embankment  was  most  probably  a 
work  contemporaneous  with  the  great  Roman  roads,  three  of  which, 
as  has  been  already  shewn,  had  their  common  termination  in  St. 
George’s  fields,  and  thence  communicated  with  London  by  a trajectus, 
or  ferry,  over  the  river  to  Dowgate.  And  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  Romans,  during  the  almost  four  centuries  of  their  occupation 
of  this  country,  having  embanked  the  river,  would  neglect  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  the  bank  opposite  to  their  principal  city,  towards  which  so 
many  of  their  most  important  roads  converged.11 

To  the  latter  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the  decidedly  Saxon 
name  of  this  place  Sudwerche , Southwark,  the  south-work,  or  fortifica- 
tion. It  may  be  regarded  also  as  probable,  that  the  borough  was  not 
a locality  of  much  note  until  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  Domesday  book,  among 
the  lands  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux : — 

“ The  Bishop  himself  hath  in  Sudwerche  one  monastery,  and  one  water-course.12  King 
Edward  held  it  on  the  day  when  he  died.  Whoever  had  the  church  held  it  of  the  King. 
From  the  profits  of  the  water-course,  whither  ships  came,  the  King  had  two-thirds,  and 
Earl  Godwin  one-third.  But  the  men  of  the  hundred,  French  [or  Normans],  and  English, 
testify  that  the  Bishop  of  Baieux  commenced  a law-suit  concerning  these  [tolls],  with 
Ranulf,  the  Sheriff,  who,  however,  understanding  that  the  suit  would  not  be  rightfully 
prosecuted  for  the  profit  of  the  King,  abandoned  it.  Then  the  Bishop  gave  the  church 
and  the  water-course  first  to  Adelold,  and  after  to  Radulf,  in  exchange  for  a house.  The 
Sheriff  moreover  denies  ever  having  received  precept,  or  seal,  of  the  King  relative  to  this 
transaction. 


11  It  has  been  already  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  tract  of  land  termed  St.  George’s 
fields  may  be  regarded  as  anciently  including  the  whole  space  peninsulated  by  the  bend 
of  the  river  Thames  commencing  at  Greenwich  and  terminating  at  Nine-elms.  This 
probably  was  originally  a large  marshy  bay  across  which  were  several  lines  of  transit,  at 
low  water,  leading  from  the  rising  grounds  at  Norwood,  Camberwell,  and  Dulwich,  to 
fords  at  various  places  across  the  Thames.  That  this  part  of  the  country  south  of  the 
river  was  a mere  swamp  or  marsh,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned ; though  some  antiquaries  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
settlement  of  Londinium  was  situated  on  this  spot,  chiefly  because  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  has  mentioned  it  among  the  places  south  of  the  Thames.  However,  admitting 
his  statement  to  be  correct,  it  would  merely  shew  that  in  the  second  century,  when  he 
wrote,  the  Romans  had  some  establishment  on  the  south  side  of  that  river.  The  northern 
bank  of  the  river  was  doubtless  the  site  of  their  original  station,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
as  probable,  that  subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  that  settlement,  the  tract  afterwards 
called  St.  George’s  fields,  having  been  partially  drained,  and  causeways  through  the 
marshes  constructed,  forts  and  other  buildings  were  erected,  and  a southern  suburb  of 
London  gradually  arose,  though  at  what  period  such  works  were  executed  is  uncertain. 

12  “ Unum  monasterium  et  unum  aqurn  fluctum.” — Perhaps  this  water  flood  was  a basin, 
into  which  ships  could  enter  only  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide : or  it  might  be  accessible 
through  flood-gates. 
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“ The  men  of  Southwark  testify  that  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  no  one  but  the 
King  took  toll  in  the  Strand  or  Bank  of  the  river.13  If  any  offender  was  given  in  charge 
there,  his  fine  was  paid  to  the  King  : but  if  he  went  without  being  charged  into  the  juris- 
diction of  one  who  had  the  right  of  soc  and  sac,  to  that  person  payment  of  the  fine  was 
made.  The  men  of  Southwark  have  been  dispossessed  of  one  house14  and  its  toll  in  the 
firm  of  Kingston.  This  Earl  Eustace  held.  What  the  King  hath  in  Southwark  is  valued 
at  16  pounds.” 

About  twenty  years  before  the  Domesday  survey  took  place,  South- 
wark was  burnt  by  William  the  Conqueror ; and  the  inhabitants  may 
be  supposed  to  have  long  felt  the  effects  of  that  destructive  calamity. 

The  borough  belonged  to  the  king,  whose  revenue  from  it  amounted 
to  only  sixteen  pounds,  in  or  about  1086,  as  appears  from  the  record. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  some  question 
seems  to  have  been  agitated  relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
borough ; for  in  the  patent  rolls  of  the  50th  year  of  that  king,  it  is 
stated  that  the  burgh  of  Southwark  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  because  it  belonged  to  the  crown.15 
Perhaps  on  this  occasion  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  corporation 
of  London  to  extend  their  authority  over  Southwark.  Complaints 
of  encroachments  of  the  city  authorities  on  the  rights  of  the  king  and 
his  tenants  here  were  made  at  the  Surrey  assizes,  Michaelmas,  1279. 

In  the  1st  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  citizens  complained  that 
Southwark  was  the  resort  and  refuge  of  those  who  had  committed 
felonies  or  misdemeanors  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  for  which  the 
city  magistrates  had  not  power  to  apprehend  them  when  they  had 
escaped  into  the  borough.  The  king  therefore  for  the  prevention  of  this 
evil,  with  the  assent  of  parliament,  granted  by  letters  patent  the  vill 
of  Southwark  to  the  citizens  of  London;  they  paying  into  the  Ex- 
chequer annually  the  firms  and  rents  due  to  the  crown.16  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  1406,  granted  to  the  city  the  right  to  appoint  a clerk  of 
the  market  here,  the  return  of  writs,  and  power  to  arrest  offenders 
and  lodge  them  in  their  own  prison  of  Newgate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southwark  petitioned  against  this  grant,  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  rights  of  the  king  as  well  as  their  own;  but  their 
complaint  was  rejected.  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1463,  not  only  con- 
firmed the  charter  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  also  granted  to  the 

13  “In  le  Strande  vel  in  Vico  aquas.”  14  “Unam  hagam.” 

15  Vide  Calend.  Rot.  Patent.  ; p.  38. 

16  The  king  retained  his  authority  as  lord  of  the  manor  notwithstanding  this  grant. 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  bailiwick  and  customs  of  the 
liberty  of  Southwark  to  William  atte  Fen  ; and  in  his  40th  year,  he  conferred  the  office 
of  bailiff  on  John  Typet. — Id.  pp.  158  and  181.  This  prince,  in  1346,  granted  by 
letters  patent  to  Henry  Why  she  his  valet,  in  fee,  one  place  in  South  werke,  called  la 
Bordiche,  and  also  a certain  part  of  the  High  street,  at  an  annual  rent  of  one  penny,  paid 
to  the  Exchequer. — Id.  pp.  151  and  254. 
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citizens  many  additional  rights,  privileges,  and  profits,  including  the 
power  to  hold  an  annual  fair,  in  September,  for  three  days,  with  a 
court  of  pie-powder.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  fee-farm  rent  of 
10/.  was  reserved,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  borough  were  secured.  At  length,  the  full  control 
of  the  borough  was  vested  in  the  municipality  of  London,  by  a charter 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  protector 
Somerset.  By  this  deed,  dated  April  the  23rd,  1551,  the  charters  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Edward  the  Fourth  were  confirmed, — with  the 
right  of  holding  all  manner  of  pleas  on  contracts  arising  within  the 
borough,  &c.,  before  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  at  Guildhall ; 
of  executing  all  processes  in  the  borough  by  their  serjeants-at-mace  ; 
of  fining  defaulters  on  juries ; of  electing  two  coroners  ; of  exercising 
the  offices  of  escheator,  and  clerk  of  the  market ; of  taking  tolls,  &c. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  and  its  precincts  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  order,  government,  and  correction  of  the  mayor  and 
officers  of  London.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  above  the 
chair,  to  be  justices  of  the  peace.  There  was  besides  a grant  of  four 
weekly  markets,  as  well  as  the  annual  fair.  The  citizens  also,  in  con- 
sideration of  647Z.  2 s.  Id.  paid  into  the  Court  of  Augmentations, 
obtained  a grant  of  certain  messuages  and  lands  in  Southwark,  which 
had  belonged  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  had  been 
purchased  of  him  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  (except  the  capital 
messuage  called  Suffolk-place,  the  park,  and  a messuage  called  the 
Antelope).  The  lordship  and  manor  of  Southwark  late  held  by  the 
abbot  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  manor  and  borough  of  Southwark 
which  had  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  with  certain  rents,  were 
likewise  included  in  the  grant.  Since  this  charter  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  borough  of  Southwark  has  been  constituted  a ward  of  the 
city,  by  the  name  of  Bridge  without : placed  under  the  almost 
nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  oldest  alderman.  The  first  alderman  who 
presided  here  was  Sir  John  Ayliffe,  knt.,  in  1551. 17 

The  city  authorities  hold  a court  of  record  every  week ; and  three 
courts-leet  annually.  The  court  of  record  is  said  to  have  existed 
“ from  the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  was  not  to  the  contrary.” 
The  recorder  is  the  steward;  and  there  are  a prothonotary,  two 
counsel,  and  three  attorneys,  appointed  by  the  recorder. 

The  courts-leet,  or  view  of  frankpledge,  are  held  for  “ the  King’s 
manor,”  “ the  Great  Liberty  manor,”  and  “ the  Guildable  manor  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark.”  At  these  courts  constables  and  other 

17  See  Stow’s  Survay  of  London,  p.  758,  &c.  Maiming  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  552,  553. 
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officials  are  chosen  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  George,  St. 
Olave,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas.  Under  the  charter  of  King  Edward, 
the  lord-mayor  and  other  justices  have  held  Quarter  sessions  at  the 
town-hall,  when  for  a long  time  the  only  duty  that  they  performed 
was  swearing  in  constables;  but  about  1758  they  claimed,  and  after- 
wards occasionally  exercised  the  right  of  granting  licences  to  victuallers. 
This  at  length  involved  them  in  a conflict  with  the  county  magistrates ; 
for  in  1787,  having  licenced  a man  who  had  been  rejected  by  the 
justices  of  the  county,  their  right  to  interfere  was  questioned,  and  the 
point  was  legally  decided  against  the  citizens. 

Courts  of  Requests. — These  courts  originated  in  1518,  when  the 
common-council  of  the  city  issued  an  act  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  forty  shillings,  due  to  citizens,  in  “ a court  of  Conscience,”  at 
Guildhall;  and  debtors  refusing  submission  to  the  award  of  the  court 
were  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  city  compters,  till  they  submitted, 
or  during  life.  In  the  3rd  of  James  the  First,  this  court  obtained  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament;  and  by  an  act  of  the  22nd  of 
George  the  Second  the  benefit  of  the  court  of  requests  was  extended 
to  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour;  St. 
Mary,  Newington  ; St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey  ; Christchurch ; 
St.  Mary,  Lambeth;  and  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe.  This  statute  was 
advantageously  modified,  and  extended  to  the  whole  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  by  several  subsequent  enactments. 

The  fair  held  in  the  borough,  which  had  become  a popular  and 
riotous  show-fair,  subsisted  until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Hogarth  has  perpetuated  the  scenes  which  it  exhibited  in  1733,  in  his 
painting  and  engraving  of  “ Southwark  Fair.”18  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1743  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  exhibitions  which  had 
formed  the  attraction  of  this  fair ; but  it  was  hot  finally  suppressed 
until  September,  1763. 

According  to  Browne  Willis,  the  borough  of  Southwark  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  First ; but  his  list  of 
the  members  commences  with  those  chosen  in  1542,  the  33rd  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.19  The  right  of  election,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  act,  was  vested  in  the  resident  householders  paying  scot  and 
lot,  the  franchise  being  confined  to  those  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  consequently  not  extending  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Clink  liberty  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  nor  to  those  of  the 
parish  of  Christchurch. 

18  See  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  ; with  a Catalogue  of  his  Prints,  lists  of  Paintings ; 
1833;  8vo. ; pp.  179,  323,  and  352. 

19  Mr.  Manning  has  given  another  list  of  representatives  of  Southwark  from  the  23rd 
of  Edward  the  First  to  the  4th  of  Henry  the  Seventh. — Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  649, 650. 
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Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark  in  and  since 
the  year  1796.  The  dates  here  given  are  of  the  first  meeting  of  each 
parliament. 

September  27th,  1796.  Henry  Thornton,  esq. 

George  Woodford  Thelluson,  esq.  ; whose  election  being 
declared  void,  he  was  re-elected  in  November,  1796  ; but  on  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  his  name  was  erased,  and 
that  of 

George  Tierney,  esq.,  substituted. 

November  16th,  1802.  Henry  Thornton,  esq. 

George  Tierney,  esq.  He  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  re-elected  in  June,  1803. 

December  16th,  1806.  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  bart. 

Henry  Thornton,  esq. 

June  22nd,  1807  The  same. 

November  24th,  1812.  Charles  Calvert,  esq. 

Henry  Thornton,  esq. 

January  14th,  1819  ..  Charles  Calvert,  esq. 

Sir  Robert  Thos.  Wilson,  knt. 

April  21st,  1820 The  same. 

November  14th,  1826  . The  same. 

October  26th,  1830. . . John  Rawlinson  Harris,  esq.;  who  died  on  the  25th  of 
November  following,  and 
Charles  Calves  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  Thos.  Wilson,  knt. 

January  14th,  1831 . . . Charles  Calvert,  esq. 

William  Brougham,  esq.  : brother  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  the  then  Lord-chancellor.  i 

February  5th,  1833...  William  Brougham,  esq. 

John  Humphery,  esq. 

February  19th,  1835. . John  Humphery,  esq. 

Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  esq.  Appointed  Registrar  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Carriages,  and  re-elected  in  February, 
1839.  Accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
City  of  London  ; and  in  January,  1840, 

Benjamin  Wood,  Merchant,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

August  4th,  1841  ....  John  Humphery,  esq. 

Benjamin  Wood,  esq.  This  gentleman  died  in  1845,  and  in 
October  the  same  year, 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  bart.,  was  elected  in  his  place. 
November  18th,  1847.  John  Humphery,  esq. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  bart. 

Those  military  and  political  transactions  in  which  the  men  of 
Southwark  had  any  share  have  been  noticed  in  the  general  history  of 
the  county.  Among  the  local  occurrences  may  be  mentioned  the 
building  of  London  bridge,  commenced  in  1176,  and  finished  in 
1209;  a fire,  which  destroyed  the  houses  on  the  bridge,  in  1213  ; and 
the  fall  of  two  arches  at  the  south  end,  together  with  the  bridge  gate, 
about  1436.  When  the  city  of  London  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  con- 
llagration  in  September,  1666,  the  borough  was  preserved,  although 
VOL.  v.  xx 
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the  buildings  on  the  bridge  were  all  consumed  except  a few  at  the 
southern  extremity.  However,  a similar  calamity  occurred  in  the 
borough  about  ten  years  afterwards,  a fire  which  destroyed  the  town- 
hall,  on  St.  Margaret’s  hill,  and  a great  part  of  the  town  of  South- 
wark, having  broken  out,  May  26th,  1676.  In  consequence  of  this 
disaster,  an  act  of  parliament  passed,  whereby  a court  of  Judicature 
was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  all  controversies 
that  might  arise  between  the  owners  of  buildings  which  had  been 
burnt,  or  other  persons  interested  in  their  re-erection.  Such  a court 
had  been  appointed,  after  the  burning  of  London  in  1666 ; and  in 
both  cases  the  institution  contributed  much  to  the  public  advantage. 
The  court  for  Southwark  was  constituted  of  the  judges,  the  lord- 
mayor,  the  recorder,  and  the  aldermen  of  London  who  had  passed 
the  civic  chair;  and  the  steward  of  the  borough;  with  Viscount 
Longford,  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  and  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Surrey.  The  sessions  of  this  court  were  continued  at 
intervals  until  March  2nd,  1679;  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  business  assigned  to  them  appears  to  have 
afforded  general  satisfaction. 

London  Bridge. — Some  suppose  that  there  was  a bridge  over  the 
Thames,  at  or  near  London,  when  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius ; but  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice 
of  such  a bridge  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  Icelandic  historian,  Snorro 
Sturlesonius,  who  mentions  an  assault  on  London  bridge,  in  993,  by 
the  united  forces  of  king  Ethelred  the  Second  and  his  ally,  Olaf  of 
Norway,  when  the  Danes  held  possession  of  the  city.80 

In  1016,  Canute  the  Dane,  having  invaded  England,  sailed  with 
his  army  up  the  Thames,  and  his  progress  being  interrupted  by  the 
bridge,  he  is  said  to  have  dug  a canal  from  Deptford,  or  Rotherhithe, 
to  Vauxhall,  through  which  his  vessels  passed  to  the  higher  part  of 
the  river.  London  bridge  is  mentioned  in  a charter  of  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1067  ; and  there  are  in  our  ancient  historians  various 
notices  of  such  a structure.  These  bridges  are  considered  to  have 
been  of  timber ; and  the  first  stone  bridge  erected  was  that  of  which 
Stow  has  left  a circumstantial  account  in  his  Survay  of  London. 
From  this  we  learn  that  Peter  of  Colechurch,  who  had,  in  1163,  con- 
structed a new  wooden  bridge  across  the  Thames,  commenced,  in  1176, 
the  erection  of  one  of  stone,  the  foundations  of  which,  at  least,  sub- 
sisted until  the  building  of  the  present  bridge.  Peter,  the  architect, 
a native  of  London,  who  was  curate  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch  in  the 
Poultry,  superintended  the  work  he  had  begun  between  twenty  and 


20  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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thirty  years,  and  dying  in  1205,  before  its  completion,  he  was  interred 
in  the  crypt  of  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  which  had  been 
constructed  in  the  middle  pier  of  the  bridge.  Stow  informs  us  that 
the  work  “ was  finished  in  1209,  by  the  worthy  Merchants  of  London, 
Serle  Mercer,  William  Almaine,  and  Benedict  Botewrite,  principal 
masters  of  that  work.” 21 

Numerous  were  the  casualties  from  fire  and  frost,  the  additions  of 
gates  and  houses  to  the  original  structure,  and  the  abundantly-repeated 
alterations  and  repairs,  that  took  place  during  the  more  than  six 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  origin  and  destruction  of  this 
bridge.  The  greatest  improvement  effected  in  it  was  the  complete 
removal,  in  1757,  of  the  crowded  edifices  that  had  for  ages  formed  the 
narrow  street,  constituting  the  sole  thoroughfare,  by  land,  between 
the  city  of  London  and  the  borough  of  Southwark.  The  last  relic  of 
the  superstructures  by  which  the  bridge  was  encumbered  was  the  gate 
at  its  southern  extremity,  which  was  not  taken  down  until  1766.  Two 
of  the  middle  arches  had  previously  been  replaced  by  one  of  larger 
breadth;  but  this  bridge,  with  its  relatively-diminutive  openings, 
narrowing  the  water-way  and  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
remained  almost  like  a wear  or  dam,  sixty  years  longer ; and  it  was 
not  until  1822,  that  the  authoritative  recommendation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  obliged  the  City  corporation  to  make  preparations  for  the 
erection  of  a new  bridge  to  replace  the  crazy  fabric  that  for  several 
generations  had  been  the  source  of  all  but  fruitless  expenditure  and 
constant  inconvenience. 

New  London  Bridge. — In  June,  1822,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
London  offered  250/.,  150/.,  and  100/.,  for  the  best  three  designs 
for  a new  bridge.  About  one  hundred  candidates  for  the  prizes  came 
forward,  and  their  plans  and  drawings  were  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  architects,  Soane,  Nash,  Smirke,  and  Montague,  the  last 
named  being  the  city  surveyor,  who  selected  three,  as  entitling  their 
authors  to  the  proffered  rewards  respectively.  But  on  further  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the  designs, 
abstractedly  considered,  neither  of  them  was  adapted  for  the  locality 
for  which  they  were  proposed.  Application  was  therefore  made  to 
the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  the  architect  of  Waterloo  and  Southwark  bridges ; 
and  he  furnished  the  designs  from  which  the  new  bridge  was  built. 

The  site  fixed  on  for  this  structure  is  about  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
higher  up  the  river  than  that  of  the  ancient  bridge,  which  was  left 
standing  during  the  progress  of  the  new  works,  and  its  last  arch  was  not 
removed  till  near  the  end  of  1832.  An  act  of  parliament  sanctioning 


21  Stow,  Survay  of  London,  pp.  48,  50. 
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the  undertaking,  passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1823.  The  bridge  being 
to  be  built  by  means  of  coffer-dams,  the  first  pile  for  the  foundation 
of  the  pier  nearest  the  south  bank  of  the  river  was  driven  March  15  th, 
1824 ; and  the  first  stone  was  laid  within  the  coffer-dam  by  the  lord- 
mayor  (John  Garratt,  esq.),  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  York  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  on  June  the  15th,  1825.  The  bridge 
was  completed,  and  opened  with  much  form  and  ceremony  by  his 
majesty  William  the  Fourth,  and  his  consort  Adelaide,  with  numerous 
attendants,  on  August  1st,  1831. 

This  bridge  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  five  semi-elliptical  arches ; 
that  in  the  centre  being  150  feet  in  span;  the  second  and  fourth 
arches,  140  feet;  and  the  lateral  or  land  arches,  130  feet:  the  central 
piers  are  24  feet  wide,  the  others  22  feet  each ; and  the  abutments,  at 
the  base,  73  feet.  The  piers  have  plain  rectangular  buttresses,  stand- 
ing upon  plinths ; and  the  parapet  is  plain,  with  a handsome  blocking- 
course.  On  each  side  is  a range  of  large  gas  lamps. 

On  the  death  of  the  elder  Rennie,  which  occurred  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  the  superintendence  devolved  on  his 
son,  the  present  Sir  John  Rennie:  the  contractors  for  the  building 
were  Sir  Edward  Bankes  and  Mr.  William  Jolliffe. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  the  formation  of 
approaches,  &c.,  cost  not  much  less  than  two  millions  of  money.89 
Many  Roman  coins,  &c.,  and  other  antiquities  of  different  ages,  were 
dug  up  during  the  progress  of  the  works. — The  mouldering  bones  of 
Peter  of  Coiechurch  were  also  found  in  removing  the  lower  part  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  before  mentioned.23 

Southwark  Bridge. — To  prevent  further  interruption  of  the 
narrative,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well,  before  we  revert  to  the  antiqua- 
rian portion  of  our  history,  to  notice,  in  association  with  the  new 
London  bridge,  another  modern  structure  entitled,  on  various  grounds, 
to  high  consideration. 

Southwark  bridge  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  for  the  boldness  of  the 
design  and  the  skill  apparent  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
arches,  three  in  number,  are  constructed  of  cast-iron ; that  in  the 
centre  being  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  exceeding  by  4 feet  in  span 
the  famed  iron  bridge  of  one  arch  at  Sunderland.  It  was  constructed 
by  Mr.  John  Rennie,  at  the  expense  of  about  800,000/.,  raised  by 

22  Brayley’s  Londiniana,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  British  Metropolis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
236 — 271  ; and  Britton  and  Pugin’s  Public  Buildings,  vol.  ii.  pp.  302 — 313.  The 
former  work  contains  a full  account  of  the  bridge  from  its  earliest  period  of  its  history. 

23  The  situation  of  this  chapel  is  distinctly  shewn  in  our  general  view  of  Southwark 
and  London  bridge,  as  they  appeared  in  1546.  The  chapel  itself  was  delineated  in  two 
large  engravings,  by  Vertue,  published  in  the  years  1747  and  1748. 
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subscription  among  a company  of  proprietors,  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1811.  The  approach  to  the  bridge  on  the 
north  is  from  the  lower  end  of  Queen-street,  Cheapside ; and  in  the 
opposite  direction,  from  Bankside  in  Southwark.  The  work  was  com- 
menced on  September  23rd,  1814;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  south 
pier  was  laid  by  Lord  Keith,  with  other  members  of  the  committee  of 
management,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1815.  It  was  finished  within  five 
years,  and  was  opened  to  the  public,  without  any  formal  ceremony, 
exactly  as  St.  Paul’s  clock  struck  twelve,  on  the  night  of  March  24th, 
1819. 

The  central  arch  is  240  feet  in  span,  with  an  elevation  of  24  feet ; 
and  the  lateral  arches  are  each  210  feet  in  span.  The  whole  height 
of  the  great  arch,  from  low-water  mark  to  the  road-way,  is  53  feet. 
The  soffits  are  solid  masses  of  cast-iron,  of  a depth  similar  to  the 
voussoirs  of  a stone  bridge.  In  each  of  the  arches  are  eight  great 
ribs,  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  rivetted  to  diagonal  braces.  Many 
of  the  solid  castings  weigh  ten  tons ; and  the  total  weight  of  the  iron- 
work is  about  5780  tons.  The  abutments  are  of  solid  masonry,  as 
also  are  the  piers,  which  are  60  feet  in  height  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  top  of  the  parapet;  and  they  are  24  feet  in  breadth. 
Coffer-dams  of  extraordinary  strength  and  dimensions  were  used  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  piers.  They  were  of  an  elliptical  figure, 
formed  by  three  rows  of  piles  of  whole  timber.  The  entire  super- 
structure of  this  bridge  was  cast  at  the  iron- works  of  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Co.,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  and  there  put  together  into  arches 
before  it  was  shipped  for  London.  The  road-way  over  Southwark 
bridge  is  700  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  breadth.  It  is  a striking  proof 
of  the  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  this  work  was  constructed,  that 
on  removing  the  timber  frame-work,  the  settlement  of  the  middle 
arch,  at  its  vertex,  was  but  If  inches.24 

The  construction  of  a spacious  road  from  Bankside  towards  St. 
Margaret’s  hill,  and  various  local  improvements  in  that  densely-popu- 
lated district,  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  this 
bridge. 

The  Borough  Market. — Inconveniences  having  arisen  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  market,  which  used  to  be  held  in  the  High  street,  between 
London  bridge  and  St.  Margaret’s  hill,  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
obtained  in  1755,  in  pursuance  of  which  a market-house  was  built  on 
a piece  of  ground  called  Rochester-yard,  westward  of  the  High  street, 
which  had  been  formerly  the  site  of  a mansion  belonging  to  the  See 
of  Rochester.  The  ground  is  held  of  the  bishop  of  that  see,  at  an 
24  Britton  and  Pugin’s  Illustrations  of  Public  Buildings,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313—315. 
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annual  rent  of  147.  135.  6d.y  by  the  churchwardens  and  other  officers 
of  St  Saviour’s  parish,  who  are  authorized  to  collect  the  tolls,  and 
apply  the  nett  proceeds  to  the  diminution  of  any  of  the  parochial  rates 
or  assessments. 

The  Town-Hall. — After  the  union  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  at 
Hill  with  that  of  St.  Saviour,  the  old  church  of  the  former  parish  was 
desecrated,  being  used  partly  as  a prison,  and  partly  as  a court  of 
Justice.  The  building  being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1676,  a new 
town-hall  was  erected,  and  completed  in  1686.  A statue  of  Charles 
the  Second  was  placed  under  a pediment  in  front  of  it,  with  a Latin 
inscription  recording  the  date  of  the  fire  and  re-edification.  This 
structure  was  “repaired  and  beautified  in  1767”;  but  becoming  ruinous 
in  1793,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  hall  built  on  its  site.84 

The  King's  Bench  was  originally  the  court,  or  judgment  seat,  where 
the  kings  of  England  presided  sometimes  in  person,  and  hence  it  was 
styled  “ Curia  Domini  Regis”  or  “ Aula  Regis”  It  was  moveable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign;  and  was  occasionally  held  at  York,  or 
other  places.  Edward  the  First,  in  1304,  ordained  that  the  courts  of 
the  King’s-bench  and  the  Exchequer,  which  had  remained  seven  years 
at  York,  should  be  transferred  to  London. 

The  prison  now  belonging  to  this  court  is  in  Southwark,  and 
appears  to  have  been  so  situated  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second;  for  Stow  informs  us  that  in  1381,  the  Kentish 
rebels,  under  Wat  Tyler,  “ brake  downe  the  houses  of  the  Marshalsey 
and  King’s  Bench  in  Southwarke,  and  tooke  from  thence  the  Prison- 
ers.”85 To  this  prison  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king  Henry 
the  Fifth,  was  committed,  by  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  the  chief-justice, 
for  endeavouring  to  rescue  a convicted  prisoner,  one  of  his  personal 
attendants.86  During  the  riots  in  1780,  occasioned  by  the  assemblage 
of  the  Protestant  Association,  under  Lord  George  Gordon,  the 

24  The  statue  of  Charles  (said  to  be  now  quietly  rusticating  in  a garden  in  the  new 
Kent-road)  was  then  placed  on  the  top  of  a watch-house  in  the  centre  of  Three-crown 
court.  At  the  same  time,  a figure  of  Justice,  which  had  formerly,  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  Wisdom,  supported  the  lord-mayor’s  seat  in  the  town-hall,  was  placed  near  the  bar 
of  a neighbouring  coffee-house.  On  this  event,  the  following  jeu  cT  esprit  is  preserved  in 
Concanen  and  Morgan’s  History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Overey : — 

“Justice  and  Charles  have  left  the  hill, 

The  City  claimed  their  place ; 

Justice  reside  at  Dick  West’s  still, 

But  mark  poor  Charles’s  case  : 

Justice,  safe  from  wind  and  weather, 

Keeps  the  tavern  score  ; 

But  Charley,  turned  out  altogether. 

Keeps  the  watch-house  door.” 

25  Stow,  Survay  of  London,  p.  782.  26  Stow,  Chronicle,  pp.  557,  558. 
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prisoners  in  the  King’s-bench,  about  seven  hundred  in  number,  were 
liberated,  and  the  building  set  on  fire  by  the  mob. 

The  King’s-bench,  or  as  it  is  now  styled  the  Queen's  Prison , was 
formerly  adjacent  to  the  Marshalsea,  in  or  near  King-street;  but  it 
was  many  years  ago  removed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Borough  road. 
It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  rooms ; and  the  number  of 
the  debtors  confined  here  has  frequently  exceeded  five  hundred.  The 
new  act  of  parliament  for  the  regulation  of  this  prison  has  abolished 
the  practice  of  granting  day-rules : it  was  the  custom  for  rulers , as 
they  were  designated,  to  pay  ten  guineas  for  the  first  1007.,  and  five 
guineas  for  each  succeeding  1007.  of  the  debts  for  which  they  were  in 
custody.  Liberty  to  go  out  of  the  prison  was  attainable  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2d.  for  the  first  day,  and  3s.  10c7.  each  for  the  second  and  third 
days,  satisfactory  security  being  given  to  indemnify  the  marshal  against 
the  risk  of  escape  of  the  debtor.  In  1813,  the  emoluments  of  this 
officer  amounted  to  3,5907.  a year;  of  which  8727.  arose  from  the  sale 
of  beer,  and  2,8237.  from  the  rules.  In  future,  this  prison  is  to  be 
governed  according  to  regulations  appointed  by  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state ; and  provisions  were  made  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  for  the  due  classification  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  Marshalsea  was  a very  ancient  prison,  <c  so  called,”  says  Stow, 
“ as  pertaining  to  the  Marshalles  of  England.  Of  what  continuance 
in  Southwarke  I have  not  learned ; but  like  it  is  that  the  same  hath 
beene  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Marshalls.  For  I finde,  that 
in  the  yeere  1376,  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  the  3,  Henry  Percie,  being 
marshall,  kept  his  prisoners  in  the  city  of  London,  where  having 
committed  one  John  Prendargest  of  Norwich,  contrary  to  the  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London,  the  citizens,  by  persuasion  of  the  Lord  Fitz- 
walter,  their  standard-bearer,  tooke  armour,  and  ranne  with  great  rage 
to  the  Marshall’s  Inne,  broke  up  the  gates,  brought  out  the  prisoner, 
and  convayed  him  away,  minding  to  have  burnt  the  stocks  in  the 
middest  of  their  city : but  they  first  sought  for  Sir  Henry  Percy,  to 
have  punished  him.” 27 

During  the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381,  the  mob  broke 
open  the  Marshalsea  prison,  and  also  that  of  the  King’s-bench,  and 
having  taken  Sir  John  Im  worth,  or  In  worth,  marshal  and  governor  of 
both  those  prisons,  they  beheaded  him. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Marshalsea  extended  twelve  miles  around 
Whitehall ; but  the  city  of  London  was  exempted  from  its  authority. 
The  late  Marshalsea  prison  stood  in  the  Borough  High-street  near 

27  StOW,  SURYAY  OF  LONDON,  p.  781. 
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King-street,  and  contained  about  sixty  rooms  and  a chapel.  In  1842, 
the  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  Queen’s-bench,  and  the  Marshalsea 
has  become  the  site  of  other  buildings. 

The  Compter , another  borough  prison,  was  originally  a part  of  a 
church ; as  we  learn  from  Stow ; who,  after  stating  that  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret  was  given  by  king  Henry  the  First 
to  the  prior  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  adds,  “ a part  of  this  parish  church 
is  now  a court,  wherein  the  assizes  and  sessions  bee  kept,  and 
the  court  of  Admiralty  is  also  here  kept : one  other  part  of  the  same 
church  is  now  a prison , called  the  Compter  in  Southwarke.” 28 — The 
Borough  Compter  has  been  removed  to  Mill-lane,  Tooley-street : it  is 
now  appropriated  solely  for  the  custody  of  debtors  from  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  This  prison  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen  of  London,  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  principal  officers  are — the  governor,  who  has  a salary  of  2007.  a 
year,  fees,  emoluments,  and  allowances,  257. ; the  chaplain,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  507. ; the  matron,  salary  307.,  emoluments,  57. ; and 
the  surgeon,  including  the  expense  of  medicines,  507.  a year.  The 
total  expenses  of  the  prison,  for  the  year  1836,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  8477.  7s.  Sd.29 

Clink  Liberty. — There  was  a small  place  of  confinement  on  the 
Bankside  called  the  Clink  from  being  the  prison  of  the  “ Clink 
Liberty,  or  manor  of  Southwark,”  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester. It  was  used  for  the  confinement  of  disorderly  persons  and 
other  petty  offenders.  In  old  time,  Stow  says,  it  was  a prison  “ for 
such  as  should  brabble,  fray,  or  break  the  peace  on  the  said  Banke,  or 
in  the  Brothell  houses  or  Stews.”  About  1745,  the  old  prison,  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Maid-lane,  being  in  great  decay,  was  abandoned, 
and  a dwelling  on  the  Bankside  was  appropriated  in  its  stead.  The 
latter  was  burnt  during  the  riots  in  1780 ; and  no  other  prison  for  this 
liberty  has  been  since  established.  A court-leet  is  held  annually  for 
the  liberty  after  Michaelmas,  when  a jury  of  twenty-four,  or  more 
persons  are  sworn,  and  the  following  officers  chosen ; constables,  head- 
boroughs,  ale-conners,  a beadle,  and  a bellman.80 

The  Parish  of  St.  Saviour 

was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  Overey9  or  Overy , 
meaning  St.  Mary  over  the  River.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of 
London  bridge,  it  includes  the  west  side  of  Wellington-street  and  of 
the  High-street,  and  extends  to  the  Falcon-stairs  and  Gravel-lane. 

28  Stow,  Survay,  &c.,  p.  778. 

29  Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of  Great  Britain ; p.  184. 

80  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  585. 
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Thus  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames ; on  the  east  by  the 
parishes  of  St.  Olave,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas;  on  the  south  by  the 
parish  of  St.  George ; and  on  the  west,  by  Christchurch. 

In  this  parish  were  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overey ; a magnificent 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  erected  on  a piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Bermondsey,  with  a park  of  sixty  or 
seventy  acres;31  and  a mansion  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  The 
site  of  the  Priory  and  of  Winchester-house  is  now  occupied  by 
various  wharfs,  warehouses,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings ; that 
of  Rochester-house  was,  nearly  a century  ago,  appropriated,  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  a market-place. 

It  was  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overey, 
(to  be  presently  noticed),  in  1539,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  obtained  from  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  through  the  influence  of  Gardiner,  then  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, permission  to  purchase  the  priory  church.  In  1541,  an  act 
of  parliament  passed,  by  which  it  was  appointed  that  the  two  parishes 
should  be  united  to  form  one  called  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour.  The 
church  of  St.  Margaret  was  accordingly  disused  ; and  that  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  which  stood  by  the  priory  church,  of  which  it  had 
originally  been  a chapel,  was  added  to  that  structure,  and  now  forms 
its  south  aisle.  The  churchwardens  were  constituted  a body  corporate ; 
and  in  1543,  the  king  granted  to  the  churchwardens,  under  the 
great-seal  of  the  Augmentation  office,  a lease  of  the  rectory,  parish 
church,  tithes,  &c.,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  of  47/.  5s.  4:d. 
Other  leases  for  terms  of  years  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and 

31  Winchester  house,  or  palace,  was  founded  about  1107,  by  Bishop  Walter  Giffard,  on 
land  held  of  the  prior  of  Bermondsey.  Stow  mentions  it  as  being  in  his  time  a very  fair 
house,  well  repaired,  with  a large  wharf  and  landing-place,  called  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter’s Stairs.  The  same  writer  describes  a disgraceful  scene  which  took  place  here,  when 
the  insurgents  against  the  government  of  Queen  Mary,  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  had 
entered  Southwark,  in  1554.  That  leader  issued  orders  that  none  of  his  men  should  take 
anything  without  paying  for  it.  “ Notwithstanding,”  says  Stow,  “forthwith  divers  of  his 
companie,  being  Gentlemen,  (as  they  saide)  went  to  Winchester  Place,  made  havocke  of 
the  Bishops  goods,  (hee  being  Lorde  Chancelor)  nor  onely  of  his  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  plentie,  but  whatsoever  else,  not  leaving  so  much  as  one  locke  of  a doore,  but  the 
same  was  taken  off  and  carried  awaie,  nor  a booke  in  his  gallerie  or  librarie  uncut,  or 
rent  into  pieces,  so  that  men  mought  have  gone  up  to  the  knees  in  leaves  of  Bookes  cut 
out  and  throwne  under  feete.” — Chronicle,  p.  1047. 

Bishop  Lancelot  Andre wes  died  at  Winchester-house,  September  21st,  1626  ; and  was 
interred  in  St.  Saviour’s  church,  where  (now  in  the  Ladye  chapel)  there  is  a monument 
to  his  memory.  The  Presbyterians,  in  1642,  turned  the  episcopal  palace  into  a prison 
for  the  royalists  ; and  in  1649  it  was  sold,  for  4380?.  8s.  3 d.t  to  Thomas  Walker  of  Cam- 
berwell. It  was  recovered  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  restoration,  but  not  used 
as  a residence,  having  been  let  for  various  purposes,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  1661. 
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J ames  the  First.  At  length,  the  vestry  determined  to  purchase  the  fee 
of  the  rectory,  which  they  accordingly  did,  for  the  sum  of  6007. ; and 
in  1612,  the  king  executed  a grant  to  John  Bingham,  Philip  Hens- 
lowe,  and  others,  of  the  rectory  and  church,  the  burying-grounds,  and 
all  glebe-lands,  tithes,  & c,,  in  fee-simple.88  The  new  name,  St.  Saviour, 
is  employed  in  all  parochial  or  other  public  affairs ; but  it  is  still  better 
known,  generally,  by  that  of  St.  Mary  Overey. — The  parish  is  divided 
into  two  liberties ; the  Borough  liberty,  and  the  Clink  liberty. 

The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overey. — The  original  foundation  of 
this  priory,  according  to  Stow,  took  place  when  England  was  under 
the  government  of  the  Saxon  kings.  He  says — “ This  church,  or 
some  other  in  place  thereof,  was  (of  old  time,  long  before  the  con- 
quest,) an  house  of  Sisters,  founded  by  a mayden  named  Mary,  unto 
which  house  and  Sisters  she  left,  (as  was  left  to  her  by  her  parents), 
the  oversight  and  profites  of  a Crosse-Ferrie  or  traverse  Ferrie  over 
the  Thames,  there  kept  before  any  Bridge  was  budded.  This  house 
of  Sisters  was  after,  by  Swithen  a noble  Lady,  converted  unto  a 
Colledge  of  Priests,  who,  in  place  of  the  Ferrie,  budded  a Bridge  of 
timber,  and  from  time  to  time  kept  the  same  in  good  reparations ; but 
lastly  the  same  Bridge  was  budded  of  stone.” 33 

Manning,  and  the  editor  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum , state 
that  Stow  obtained  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  priory  from  Bar- 
tholomew Linsted,  the  last  prior  of  St.  Mary  Overey;  but  they 
question  its  authenticity,  and  quote  the  observation  of  Tanner,  that 
this  narrative  * is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority  in  print  or 
manuscript  that  had  occurred  to  him.’34  This  negative  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  sufficient  to  render  it  improbable  that  there  was  at 
some  early  period  a Saxon  convent  at  this  place ; but  as  it  must  have 
been  involved  in  the  general  ruin  of  religious  houses  by  the  Danes  in 
the  tenth  century,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  no  convent  existed 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

In  1106,  the  monastery  was  restored,  or  rather  refounded,  for 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  by  two  Norman  knights, 
William  de  Pont  de  PArche,  and  William  Dauncy.  The  following 
year,  William  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  became  a contributor  to 
the  new  establishment,  for  which  he  is  stated  to  have  erected  the 
nave,  or  body,  of  the  conventual  church,  whence  he  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  priory ; and  king  Henry  the  First  gave  by 
charter  to  the  fraternity,  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  in  Southwark. 

32  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  559,  582. 

83  Survay  of  London;  edit.  1618;  p.  773. 

34  Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica  ; art.  Southwark. 
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Algodus,  or  Aldgood,  was  appointed  the  first  prior  of  this  convent, 
and  he  held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1130.  King  Stephen  con- 
firmed the  charter  of  his  predecessor,  and  ratified  the  grant  of  a stone- 
built  house  at  Dowgate,  which  had  belonged  to  William  de  Pont  de 
1’ Arche. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  a destructive  conflagration  happened  in 
Southwark,  when  all  the  buildings  of  the  priory  were  burnt.  Several 
years,  apparently,  elapsed  before  the  priory  church  was  restored ; but 
it  was  at  length  rebuilt  through  the  magnificent  assistance  of  Peter 
des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  favourite  but  unpopular  minister 
of  Henry  the  Third.  This  prelate  also  built  a spacious  chapel,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  used  for  a time  as  a 
parish  church,  and  afterwards  formed  the  south  aisle  of  the  priory 
church.  The  entire  structure  was,  evidently,  the  work  of  many 
years,  and  must  have  been  executed  at  the  expense  of  various  bene- 
factors whose  names  have  not  all  been  preserved.  The  church  was 
again  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second ; for  in  the  time  of  that  prince  and  his  successor,  Stow  says, 
“it  was  newly  builded.”35  Gower,  the  celebrated  poet,  appears  to 
have  liberally  assisted  the  canons  on  that  occasion. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a contributor  to  the  expense  of  some  subsequent  improvements  in  the 
priory  church ; for  there  is  a carving  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
cardinal  on  a column  in  the  south  transept. 

The  benefactors  to  this  monastery  were  numerous,  including  many 
persons  of  eminence,  besides  those  already  mentioned.  Alexander  Fitz- 
gerald gave  the  prior  and  canons  two  weights  of  cheese  annually,  and 
all  his  land  at  Waleton  [Wallington] ; William  de  Warren  gave  60 
acres  called  Wadeland,  at  Foot’s  Cray  in  Kent;  Cicely,  countess  of 
Hereford,  gave  her  land  at  Kydbroke  in  that  county,  and  47.  a year  in 
Preston;  Hamelin,  earl  of  Warren,  and  his  countess,  Isabel,  were 
donors  of  land ; William  de  Ros  gave  the  Hermitage  of  Plumsted  in 
Kent,  with  provision  for  the  support  of  a chaplain  to  say  mass  in  it ; 
Gilbert  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  bestowed  landed  property  on  this 

35  Vide  Stow’s  Chronicle,  pp.  542  and  597. — In  1406  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Edmund  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  with  the  lady  Lucie,  daughter  of  Bernabo  Visconti,  duke 
of  Milan,  in  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overey,  “where  he  received  the  same  day  100,000 
ducats  for  her  dower.” 

Another  splendid  matrimonial  alliance  was  formed  at  the  priory,  in  February,  1424-25, 
when  James  the  First,  king  of  Scotland,  having  been  freed  from  a long  captivity  in 
England,  entered  into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  the  lady  Joan  Somerset,  daughter  of  the 
duchess  of  Clarence  by  her  first  husband,  John,  earl  of  Somerset.  They  kept  their 
marriage-feast  at  the  bishop  of  Winchester’s  palace,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overey,. 
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monastery;  as  likewise  did  Walter,  the  first  earl  of  Clare.  These 
were  among  the  earlier  benefactors.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  the  canons  held  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  lands 
at  Mitcham  amounting  to  one  knight’s  fee,  valued  at  10Z.  a year,  and 
the  heirs  of  that  nobleman  claimed  the  right  of  hospitality  whenever 
they  visited  the  convent.  Sir  John  de  Molyns,  or  Molines,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edward  the  Third,  was  a liberal  benefactor  to  the 
fraternity  of  St.  Mary  of  Overey ; on  which  account,  after  his  death 
and  that  of  his  consort  Egidia,  their  names  were  inserted  in  the 
martyrology  of  the  priory.36 
Priors  of  St.  Mary  Overey : — 

1 —  Aldgod,  the  first  prior,  died  in  January,  1130. 

2 —  Algar,  died  in  1132. 

3 —  Warin,  died  in  1142. 

4 —  Gregory,  died  in  1150. 

5 —  Ralph,  died  in  1154. 

6 —  Richard,  held  the  office  nine  years. 

7 —  Valerian. 

8 —  William  de  Oxenford,  died  in  1203. 

9 —  Richard  de  St.  Mildred,  died  in  1205. 

10 —  William  Fitz-Samari,  presided  one  year. 

11 —  Martin,  died  in  1218. 

12 —  Robert  de  Oxeney,  died  in  1223. 

13 —  Humphry,  prior  eighteen  years. 

14 —  Eustace,  prior  thirteen  years. 

15 —  Stephen,  prior  thirteen  years. 

16 —  Alan,  died  in  1283. 

17 —  William  Wallys,  chosen  prior  in  1283  ; died  in  1306. 

18 —  Peter  de  Cheyham,  held  the  office  till  1327. 

19 —  Thomas  de  Southwark,  elected  prior  in  1327 ; resigned  in  1331. 

20 —  Robert  de  Welles,  died  in  1348. 

21 —  John  de  Peckham,  resigned  in  1359. 

22 —  Henry  Collingbourne,  died  in  1395. 

23 —  John  Kyngeston,  died  in  1397. 

24 —  Robert  Weston,  presided  more  than  seventeen  years. 

25 —  Henry  Werkeworth,  elected  in  1414;  died  about  1452. 

26 —  John  Bottisham,  resigned  in  1462. 

27 —  Henry  de  Burton,  died  in  1486. 

28 —  Richard  Brigges,  died  in  1491. 

29 —  John  Reculver,  in  office  till  about  1499. 

30 —  Robert  Michell,  resigned  in  December,  1512. 

31 —  Robert  Shouldham. 

32 —  Bartholomew  Linsted,  alias  Fowle,  elected  January  26th,  1513 ; remained 
in  office  until  the  suppression  of  the  convent,  which  he  surrendered  to  the  king’s 
commissioners  on  the  14th  of  October,  1539  ; when  he  obtained  a pension  of  100/. 
per  annum,  and  this  he  enjoyed  until  1553;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.37 


36  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  562 — 564.  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Angli- 
canum;  new  edit.;  vol.  vi.  pp.  169,  170. 

87  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  561. 
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There  were  eleven  canons  who  had  smaller  pensions  granted  them, 
amounting  in  all  to  70 L per  annum.  Annuities  of  a lower  description 
were  also  assigned  to  several  other  persons  belonging  to  the  conventual 
establishment,  apparently  lay-brethren. 

Attached  to  a deed  in  the  Augmentation  office,  dated  in  1376,  is 
an  impression,  in  red  wax,  of  the  common  seal  of  this  monastery.  It 
exhibits  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Child  within  an  oval  compartment, 
surrounded  by  a scroll,  on  which  are  the  words,  “ Ave  Maria  Gratia 
plena.  Dominus  tecum  Benedicta .”  On  the  outer  sides  of  this  com- 
partment are  four  angels.  The  legend  is — “ Sigillvm  Ecclesie  Sancte 
Marie  de  Svthewercha .”38 

From  the  Survey  of  Ecclesiastical  Property,  which  took  place  in  the  26th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  appears  that  the  clear  annual  income  of  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Mary 
Overey  was  624?.  6s.  6c?.  Property  in  the  county  of  Surrey ; the  firm  of  the  site  of  the 
said  monastery,  with  the  buildings,  orchards,  and  [fish]  ponds  pertaining  to  it:  not 
valued,  as  being  retained  for  the  use  of  the  confraternity ; the  firm  of  a tenement,  with 
an  orchard,  garden,  and  2 acres  of  land  in  Retherhith,  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the 
prior,  value  40s. ; rents  of  assise,  with  other  rents  and  firm  tenancies  in  divers  vills, 
hamlets,  and  parishes  ; viz.,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  Newington,  Camberwell, 
Micham,  Oxstede,  Pirford,  Albury,  Woodmansterne,  Newdygate,  Beddington,  and 
Horsemonger  land, — in  all,  30 1?.  17 s.  5 d. ; woods,  in  those  parishes  and  places,  of  the 
estimated  value,  one  year  with  another  [communibus  annis'],  of  26s. ; spiritualities  in 
Surrey,  including  the  rectories  of  the  parish  church,  and  those  of  St.  Margaret,  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Southwark,  and  those  of  Banstede  and  Tacheworthe  [Tadworthe], 
Est-bechworth,  Reygate,  Micham,  and  Adington,  148?.  17s.  0 d.\ — temporalities  in  Middle- 
sex, 115?.  13s.  1 \d.\ — spiritualities,  67s.  4c?. ; — temporalities  in  Kent,  30?.  3s.  2 c?. ; — 
spiritualities,  71.  6s.  8c?. ; — temporalities  in  Essex,  49s.; — temporalities  in  Cambridgeshire, 
60s.; — spiritualities  in  Buckinghamshire,  40?.  10s.  4c?.:  in  all,  656?.  10s.  O^cf.  Reprisals 
to  be  deducted  on  property  in  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Bucks,  to  the  amount  of 
32?.  3s.  6^c?. : leaving  a gross  amount  of  624?.  6s.  6c?.,  as  above.39 

Sir  Anthony  Brown,  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Montagu,  obtained  a grant  of  the  site  of  this  priory,  and  all  the 
messuages,  wharfs,  shops,  &c.,  within  the  close  of  the  same  late  monas- 
tery, in  the  then  newly-constituted  parish  of  St.  Saviour ; and  a brew- 
house  and  houses  in  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, — by  letters  patent, 
dated  July  18th,  1545,  (36th  of  Henry  the  Eighth).  This  nobleman, 
or  his  son  and  successor,  erected  on  part  of  the  ground  thus  acquired 
a mansion  which  was  called  Montagu-house ; and  the  precinct  received 
the  designation  of  Montagu-Close. 

38  In  the  Cottonian  Library,  at  the  British  Museum,  are  two  volumes,  viz.,  Nero,  C. 
III.,  and  Faustina,  A.  VIII.,  containing  charters,  lists  of  the  priories  and  canons,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  information  respecting  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Overey.  Three 
MSS.  in  the  Harleian  Library,  Nos.  60,  544,  2044,  afford  documents  relating  to  this 
priory ; and  others  may  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  that  belonging  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford ; among  the  Patent-rolls,  in  the  Tower  of  London ; and  the  records 
in  the  Augmentation  office. 

39  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  63. 
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St.  Saviour’s  Church. — This  noble  structure,  having  been  suffered 
to  fall  greatly  into  decay,  was  renovated,  but  not  fully  restored,  a few 
years  ago  ; and,  though  not  exhibiting  all  its  ancient  beauty,  massive- 
ness, and  grandeur,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a magnificent  specimen 
of  our  old  gothic  architecture.  The  body  of  the  church  was  built  by 
Bishop  Giffard  in  1106.  In  1207,  (according  to  Stow,  but,  on  the 
authority  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  in  1213),  it  was  much  damaged, 
if  not  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  words  of  the  manuscript  are, — 
<c  mccxiii.  hoc  anno  combusta  est  ecclesia  sanctae  Maria  de  Suth- 
werc , et  pons  de  London  inter  tres  columpnas.  et  capella  super 
pontem,  et  omnes  domos  sitae  super  pontem,  et  magna  pars  de  Suth- 
werc  combusta.”  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  prior  and 
canons  of  St.  Mary  Overey  raised  a temporary  receptacle  for  them- 
selves, in  which  they  performed  divine  service  during  the  rebuilding 
of  their  priory.  This  they  called  the  “ Hospital  of  St.  Thomas.” 

In  1273,  Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  granted  thirty  days’ indulgence 
to  all  who  should  contribute  to  the  re-edification  of  the  church. 
Gower,  the  poet,  (as  stated  before),  was  a large  contributor  on  the 
occasion,  not  only  from  his  own  purse,  but  by  money  which  he 
collected  amongst  his  friends. 

Pennant,  in  his  “ London,”  observes  that  “ this  church  was  probably 
burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  priory;  for  we  know  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  or  Henry  the  Fourth.”  The 
same  writer  contends,  that  the  present  church  is  not  that  which  was  built 
by  Bishop  Giffard,  “ the  round  arch  and  clumsy  pillar  having  been  in 
full  fashion  in  his  days.”  “It  should  seem,”  observe  Manning  and  Bray, 
(Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  569),  “ that  Mr.  Pennant  took  but  a cursory  view 
of  this  church,  or  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  clumsy  round 
pillars  as  wanting  here,  though  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  age  of 
Giffard ; some  of  them  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  nave,  at  the 
west  entrance ; and  the  round  arch,  with  zig-zag  ornaments,  is  still 
found  in  St.  Mary’s  chapel.”  Manning  and  Bray  therefore  infer,  that 
“ when  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  burnt,  the  roof  only,  or  some 
parts  suffered and  that  " some  at  least  of  the  massy  walls  and 
clumsy  pillars  remained  unhurt,  and  fully  sufficient  to  bear  the  new 
roof.”  However,  the  “ clumsy  pillars,”  and  the  round  arch  with  its 
zig-zag  ornaments,  have  either  been  taken  down,  or  inclosed  in  recent 
alterations. 

In  clearing  away  a mass  of  old  brick-work,  some  inconsiderable  re- 
mains of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ancient  church  were  recently  (Oct. 
1847)  discovered.  The  form  was  evidently  semi-circular.  One  of  the 
old  columns  is  nearly  entire,  though  decayed  ; and  there  is  a horizontal 
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dog’s-tooth  moulding,  quite  perfect.  These  remains  are  at  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  nearly  at  the  east  end. 

St.  Saviour’s  church  is  on  the  plan  of  a cathedral ; and,  in  its  style 
of  architecture,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Salisbury.  It  has  a 
nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  a choir  with  its  aisles,  and,  at  the  east  end, 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin — more  usually  designated  “ the  Ladye 
Chapel.”  Contiguous,  but  extending  farther  eastward,  was  added  a 
small  chapel,  afterwards  called  the  Bishop’s  chapel,  from  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Andrewes  having  been  placed  in  its  centre. 

This  building  is  very  spacious : its  length,  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  bishop’s  chapel  (which  has  been  removed)  to  the  western  door, 
was  272  feet;  viz.,  to  the  altar-screen  75  feet;  thence  to  the  iron 
gate  in  the  inclosed  part,  126  feet;  and  thence  to  the  west  end,  71 
feet.  The  breadth,  including  the  two  aisles,  is  61  feet ; the  north 
transept,  29  feet;  and  the  south,  31  feet.  The  height  within,  in  the 
nave,  is  47  feet.40  From  the  intersection  between  the  nave  and  the 
choir  rises  a noble  tower,  35  feet  square,  and  150  feet  in  height,  resting 
on  four  massy  pillars,  adorned  with  clustered  columns.  The  sharp- 
pointed  arches  are  very  lofty.  The  interior  of  the  tower  is  in  four 
stories.  On  each  side  of  the  first  are  four  arches,  through  which 
doors  lead  to  the  roof,  with  columns,  and  a gallery  of  communication 
behind  them.  In  the  second  story  is  the  place  where  the  ringers 
stand ; and  in  the  upper  are  twelve  tuneable  bells.41  On  each  side  of 

40  The  following  details  of  the  dimensions,  varying  somewhat  from  the  above,  as 
they  existed  previously  to  the  recent  alterations,  are  given  in  Moss’s  History  of  St. 


Saviour’s  Church,  &c.,  published  in  1818  : — 

feet  in. 

Length  of  the  nave 135  6 

Width  of  the  nave,  including  the  aisles  58  9 

Length  of  the  choir  78  6 

Width  of  the  choir,  including  the  aisles 60  6 

Length  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  chapel 60  9 

Width  of  ditto 41  0 

Length  of  the  Little  (or  Bishop’s)  chapel  34  0 

Width  of  ditto 17  3 

Length  of  the  north  transept 36  0 

Width  of  ditto 24  0 

Length  of  the  south  transept 41  o 

Width  of  ditto 24  0 

Length  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  chapel  51  6 

Width  of  ditto 41  0 

Length  of  St.  John’s  chapel 26  0 

Width  of  ditto 10  3 

The  whole  length  in  clear  of  the  walls  284  3 

Ditto,  including  the  walls 292  3 

The  whole  width  in  clear  of  the  walls,  at  the  transepts  113  0 

Ditto,  including  the  walls 123  0 
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the  two  upper  stories  are  two  large  and  lofty  windows,  each  having  two 
tiers  of  mullions  and  tracery.  Between  these  two  upper  stories  is  a 
flat  ceiling,  and  an  entablature  with  ornaments.42  From  the  richness 
of  this  ceiling,  originally  painted  in  colours,  it  has  been  thought  that, 
“ when  it  was  made,  the  tower  was  so  far  open  to  view,  as  it  is  at 
York  and  Durham ; but  here  it  is  now  concealed  by  a flat  painted 
ceiling,  which  has  been  thrown  across  from  the  top  of  the  pointed 
arches.  The  entrance  to  the  steeple  is  at  the  north-east  pillar.”43 
Externally,  the  tower,  which  is  not  older  than  the  I6th  century, 
resembles  that  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  church,  London.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  with  two  handsome  pointed-windows,  in  two  stories,  on 
each  front;  and  it  has  crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  corners.  The 
battlements  are  of  flints,  in  squares  or  chequer- work. 44 

Southward  of  the  church  is  the  burial-ground,  small,  considering 
the  extent  and  population  of  the  parish.  Farther  to  the  south,  is  an 
open  space  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  and 
beyond  that,  is  a commodious  covered  market. 

Excepting  on  the  north  side,  the  church  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
dwarf  wall,  coped  with  stone,  and  surmounted  by  handsomely -orna- 
mented iron-rails.  The  north  side  of  the  church,  cased  with  brick,  all 
but  the  projecting  end  of  the  transept,  abuts,  within  a few  yards,  on  a 
fine  range  of  substantial  warehouses,  five  stories  in  height,  erected  in 
the  year  1838.  These  warehouses  are  of  white  brick,  with  basement 
and  dressings  of  artificial  stone.  They  were  built  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Allen,  architect,  for  Mr.  Humphery.45 

41  In  1424,  in  the  time  of  prior  Werke worth,  there  were  seven  hells,  respectively 
named,  Augustine,  Maria,  Stephen,  Anna-Maria,  St.  Lawrence,  Vincent,  and  St.  Nicholas. 
Subsequently,  in  the  same  year,  this  prior  caused  other  bells  to  be  cast  of  greater  weight, 
and  added  an  eighth,  and  altered  some  of  their  names,  which  then  ranged  thus : — St. 
Trinity,  Mary,  Augustine,  St.  Lawrence,  Gabriel,  All-saints,  St.John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Christ.  In  1735,  the  bells  were  re-cast,  and  made  into  twelve,  by  Knight  and  Co.,  at  the 
expense  of  629Z.  17s.,  mostly  raised  by  subscription.  The  total  weight  of  the  eight  bells 
was  155cwt.  lqr.  20 lbs. ; of  the  twelve,  215cwt.  lqr.  9lbs. 

One  of  the  bells,  having  been  cracked,  was  lately  re-cast. 

In  1759,  a new  clock  was  put  up ; the  circumference  of  the  dial  of  which  was  thirty- 
one  feet ; the  length  of  the  minute  hand,  five  feet ; the  diameter  of  the  bell,  five  feet 
three  inches;  the  circumference,  sixteen  feet  six  inches. — Concanen  and  Morgan,  as 
quoted  by  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  568. 

42  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol  iii.  p.  569.  43  Ibid. 

44  It  was  from  the  roof  of  this  tower,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  that 
Hollar  took  his  Views  of  London  before  and  after  the  fire  of  1666. 

45  In  the  ground,  now  lying  waste,  between  the  warehouses  and  the  river,  are  seen  the 
remains  of  ancient  foundations. 

Eastward  of  the  warehouses,  and  opening  on  the  main  street,  stands  the  handsome 
newly-erected  Bridge-house  hotel.  The  late  Mr.  Allen  was  architect  for  that  building 
also. 
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The  western  front  of  the  church,  as  well  as  its  southern  side,  has 
been  restored  with  rubble-stone.  At  each  corner  rises  a slight 
octangular  tower.  The  window-cases,  & c.,  are  of  artificial  stone,  or 
stucco.  In  the  buttresses,  on  each  side  of  the  large  window,  now 
stripped  of  its  pristine  splendour,  flint-work  is  ornamentally  inserted. 
Over  the  door,  which  is  in  three  compartments,  in  pointed  arches,  is  a 
plain  sunken  entablature,  occupying  the  space  formerly  devoted  to  a 
range  of  small  pillars,  forming  niches,  the  centre  having  a bracket,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  figure  of  the  Virgin.46  The 
entrance  to  the  church  has  here  an  ascent  of  three  or  four  steps. 

The  nave  is  in  a mixed  style  of  architecture.  Some  fragments  of 
Norman  sculpture  have  been  wrought  into  the  north  wall ; and  in  the 
seventh  and  last  division  of  the  north  aisle  is  a lancet-shaped  window, 
beneath  which  are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  Norman  doorway. 

By  the  repairs,  alterations,  &c.,  which  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  especially  in  the  nave, 
has  been  much  impaired.  Still  it  is  a noble  structure.  The  roof  of 
the  nave,  as  it  originally  appeared,  was  supported  by  twenty-six 
columns,  thirteen  on  each  side,  of  which  the  four  nearest  to  the  west 
door  were  the  massy  round  Norman.  Anciently,  the  second  arch  on 
each  side  had  a semi-octagonal  column,  with  small  cluster-columns 
attached  to  its  east  side.  The  other  columns  were  octangular,  with 
small  cluster-columns  like  those  at  Salisbury,  added  at  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Corresponding  to  those  columns  are  semi-columns 
in  the  walls,  from  which  spring  the  arches  of  the  aisles.  There  is  a 
gallery  in  the  window  story  of  the  nave,  which  was  formerly  con- 
tinued over  the  arches  in  the  choir  and  the  transepts. 

The  nave  was  restored,  with  much  alteration,  though  not  of  the 
most  tasteful  character,  a few  years  since.  Its  floor  is  now  several 
feet  above  that  of  the  choir.  The  altar-piece,  or  screen,  at  the  east 
end,  forming  a separation  between  the  nave  and  choir,  is  extremely 
simple ; presenting,  in  compartments,  the  Decalogue,  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  Creed,  in  old  English  letter,  with  illuminated  initials. 

From  the  great  supporting-columns  of  the  tower  to  the  altar-screen 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  are  five  lofty-pointed  arches,  with  many 
mouldings ; the  columns  having  four  clusters  of  small  columns,  three 
each,  towards  the  cardinal  points.  The  small  columns  on  the  sides  are 
continued  to  the  spring  of  the  fine  stone  roof,  which  is  in  several 
divisions  formed  by  ribs  into  pointed  intersections.  A band  runs 
over  the  points  of  the  arches,  and  another  from  the  capitals  of  the 
small  columns,  forming  a second  division. 

46  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 
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The  choir  was  admirably  restored,  under  the  superintendence  of 
George  Gwilt,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  about  the  year  1829,  and  now  pre- 
sents a fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  13th  century.  The 
altar-screen  at  the  east  end,  dividing  the  choir  from  the  Ladye 
chapel,  is  rich  in  its  carving  and  decoration. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  founded  and  built  by  Peter 
de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  south 
transept.  This  building  was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1822 ; and 
amongst  the  alterations  and  additions  consequent  on  its  removal,  are 
the  present  windows  and  doorway  of  the  transept. 

In  1830,  the  transepts  were  restored,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace,  architect,  at  an  expense  of  3,5007.  The  great  window  in 
the  north  transept  is  a new  and  beautiful  work.  This  transept  is  now 
used  as  a baptistry. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  north  transept  and  the  choir,  was  for- 
merly the  chapel  of  St.  John,  now  appropriated  as  the  vestry.  On  the 
east  side  is  a window  designed  by  Gwilt,  with  tracery-work  and  mullions 
of  cast-iron.  Here,  in  a capacious  and  lofty  iron  safe,  are  preserved 
the  parish  registers,  vestry  books,  &c.47  On  the  walls  are  the  royal 
arms,  plans  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  other  designs ; 
and  over  the  fire-place  is  a well-preserved  portrait  of  Mr.  William 
Pearson,  “ who  served  the  office  of  Vestry  Clerk  of  thi3  Parish  with 
honour  and  integrity  for  thirty-five  years.” 

Beyond  the  screen,  already  mentioned,  is  the  Ladye  chapel;  to 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  which  are  continuations  of  those  aisles  of 
the  choir.  The  vestry  books  record  the  disgraceful  fact,  and  contain 
some  information  in  detail  on  the  subject,  that  the  parish,  after  they 
had  obtained  the  grant  of  the  church,  actually  let  this  beautiful  and 
far-famed  structure  to  a baker  named  Wyat,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
verted into  a bakehouse,  and  used  for  a variety  of  other  purposes. 
" He  stopped  up  the  two  doors  which  communicated  with  the  aisles 
of  the  church,  and  the  two  which  opened  into  the  chancel.  In  1607, 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  tenant  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  found 
himself  inconvenienced  by  a tomb  c of  a certain  Cade,’- and  applied  to 
the  Vestry  for  its  removal,  which  was  friendly  consented  to,  making 
the  place  up  again  in  any  reasonable  sort.  In  this  condition  it 
remained  until  1624,  when  the  Vestry  restored  it  to  its  original  state,  at 
the  expense  of  £200.”48 

47  In  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  is  a fine  old  chest,  of  large  dimensions,  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  constituting  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  depositaries  of  parish 
records,  in  times  previous  to  the  introduction  of  iron  safes.  It  presents  a model  of  a 
building  of  the  time  of  James  the  First. 

48  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol,  iii.  p.  570. 
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Eastward  of  the  Ladye  chapel,  was  the  Bishop’s  chapel,  a building, 
thirty-three  feet  in  length,  which  was  entered  at  the  west  end  from 
the  Ladye  chapel,  under  a large  pointed-arch  with  strong  mouldings. 
It  had  a stone  seat  at  each  side,  and  at  the  east  end.  However,  as  it 
was  thought  to  injure  the  effect  of  the  eastern  elevation  of  the  church, 
as  seen  from  the  new  Bridge  road,  it  was  taken  down  in  the  month  of 
August,  1830.49 

For  a time  it  was  feared  by  many,  that,  notwithstanding  it  had 
survived  the  desecration  it  sustained  through  Wyat,  the  baker,  and  his 
successors,  the  Ladye  chapel  itself  was  destined  to  follow  the  fate  of 
its  adjunct,  the  Bishop’s  chapel.50  At  a vestry  meeting  held  January 
24th,  1832,  it  was  decided  by  a large  majority,  that  this  chapel  should 
be  taken  down ; but  at  a subsequent  meeting  held  to  confirm  the 
minutes,  there  was  a majority  of  only  three  for  the  demolition  ; and 
a poll  having  been  demanded,  it  was  shewn  by  the  very  large  majority 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Ladye 
chapel,  that  the  previous  vestries  by  no  means  represented  the  feelings 
of  the  parishioners  generally  on  the  subject.61 

So  far  all  was  prosperous.  In  an  act  then  pending  in  parliament,  a 
clause  was  inserted,  notwithstanding  a powerful  opposition,  to  grant 
an  opening  of  1 30  feet,  that  the  church  might  be  seen  to  advantage. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  a decided  majority  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  first  stone  of  the  restoration  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  July,  1832. 
“ Within  this  stone,”  relates  Mr.  Taylor,  “ is  deposited  a bottle  con- 
taining coins  of  the  reign,  the  coronation  medal,  a print  showing  the 
state  of  the  chapel  prior  to  the  restoration,  and  a copper-plate  with 
the  following  inscription: — 

“After  a lapse  of  more  than  five  hundred  years  from  its  first  original  founda- 
tion, the  first  Stone  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  was  laid  July  28th, 
1832,  by  the  concurring  hands  of  John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  Esq.  M.P.,  [and] 


49  A View  of  the  Bishop’s  Chapel,  from  the  last  sketch  that  was  taken  of  it,  is  given 
in  a work  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  for  many  particulars  relating  to  the  church, 
& c. : — “Annals  of  St.  Mary  Overy  ; a Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Church  and  Parish.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  W.  Taylor.  4to.” 

50  Whilst  the  affair  was  pending,  Mr.  Cottingham,  the  restorer  of  Rochester  cathedral, 
thus  happily  expressed  his  opinion  : — 

“ This  chapel  is  an  unique  specimen,  beautifully  correct  in  all  its  proportions — admirable 
in  its  detail — and  further,  the  kingdom  will  not  produce  its  equal.  It  is  a school  for 
the  student  in  Gothic  architecture;  a pure,  chaste  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  13th 
century,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  church  to  which  it  is  attached,  and,  if  restored,  the 
whole  combined  would  form  a most  magnificent  ornament  to  the  metropolis,  conferring  a 
lasting  honour  on  the  age  that  might  accomplish  such  a work.” 

51  Vide  Taylor’s  Annals,  &c.  (mentioned  in  a preceding  note),  p.  56. 
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Georgiana- Matilda  and  Adeline,  daughters  of  George  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  architect. 

To  rescue  from  impending  destruction,  and  to  preserve  the  venerable  Fabrick,  a 
Contribution  among  private  Individuals  was  successfully  promoted  during  the 
wardenship  of  William  Davis,  Esq.,  by  Thomas  Saunders,  F.S.A. 

“ Deo  favente  rege  Gulielmo  Quarto,  Wintonise  Carolo  Ricardo  Episco  muni- 
ficentissime  adjuvante. 

The  chapel,  continues  Mr.  Taylor,  “ was  accordingly  restored  to 
its  original  state,  with  four  high-pitched  gables,  terminating  in  elegant 
crosses,  and  a staircase-turret  at  the  north-east  angle,  four  triple  lancet 
windows  lighting  the  chapel  at  the  east  end.  Above  those  windows 
are  four  smaller  ones  of  a similar  figure,  giving  light  to  the  roofs. 
The  windows  are  separated  by  bold  buttresses,  which  add  much  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  building.”  The  roof  is  divided  into 
nine  groined  arches,  supported  by  six  octangular  columns  in  two 
rows,  having  small  circular  columns  at  the  four  points. — The  cost  of 
this  restoration  was  2,5001 . 

No  remains  of  the  altar  in  the  Ladye  chapel  exist ; but  there  are 
indications  of  it  having  once  stood  in  or  near  the  north-east  angle. 
In  the  eastern  wall,  at  this  spot,  is  a small,  well-preserved  piscina. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  with  the  head  against  the  wall,  is 
the  altar-tomb  of  Dr.  Andrewes,  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Bishop’s  chapel.  The  recumbent  effigy  of 
the  deceased  is  in  his  robes,  (originally  scarlet,  now  black),  as  prelate 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  has  a black  cap  and  small  ruff : his 
right  hand,  with  a book,  rests  on  his  breast ; his  left  arm  is  extended 
on  a tablet  supported  by  Justice  and  Fortitude,  or  Faith.  At  his  feet 
are  his  armorial  bearings,  viz.,  the  see  of  Winchester,  impaling  Arg. 
on  a bend  engrailed  between  two  cotises  Sab.  three  mullets  Or,  incircled 
by  the  garter.  At  his  head  is  inscribed : — 

“Sept.  21  die  Lunae  hora  matutina  fer£  quarta  Lancelotus  Andrewes 
Episcopus  Wintoniensis,  meritissimum  lumen  orbis  Christianum,  mortuus  est 
ephemeris  Laudiana  anno  Domini  1626,  aetatis  suae  71.” 

Originally,  this  tomb  had  a handsome  canopy,  supported  by  black- 
marble  pillars ; but  the  roof  of  the  Bishop’s  chapel  falling  in,  and  the 
chapel  itself  being  much  defaced  by  fire,  in  1676,  the  canopy  was 
broken,  and  not  repaired.  A long  Latin  inscription  was  also  lost,  and 
not  restored.68 

In  taking  down  the  monument,  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the 
52  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  575,  576. 

Dr.  Andrewes,  a prelate  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  piety,  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible.  He  became  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1618.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Having  been  a benefactor  to  St.  Saviour’s 
parish,  the  inhabitants  honoured  the  solemnity  of  his  funeral  by  hanging  the  church  and 
chancel  with  165  yards  of  black  baize. 
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Bishop’s  chapel,  a massy  iron  coffin,  with  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
prelate,  was  found  built  up  within  the  tomb.  On  the  re-erection  of 
the  monument,  in  the  Ladye  chapel,  the  coffin  was  carefully  replaced 
in  its  original  cell.53 

In  the  bishops’  vault,  now  entered  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Ladye  chapel,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Abraham  Newland,  for- 
merly chief-cashier  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  served  with  fidelity  from  the  year  1747  to  the  17  th  of 
September,  1807 ; when,  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  infirmity,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  honourable  retirement,  having  for  thirty  years 
sedulously  applied  the  powers  of  an  unusually  energetic  mind  to  the 
various  and  important  duties  of  the  office  of  chief-cashier.  He  was 
born  in  this  parish  on  the  4th  of  May,  1730;  and  he  died  at  High- 
bury, on  the  21st  of  November,  1807. 

In  the  Ladye  chapel,  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  building, 
are  two  ancient  stone  coffins,  one  of  them  broken. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  holds  his  court  in  this  chapel. 

Passing  from  the  chapel  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  are  various 
monuments.  Here,  also,  is  the  Great  Vault,  in  which  were  found, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  two  human  bodies  in  remarkable 
preservation.  The  skin  had  dried  closely  over  the  bones,  and  had 
somewhat  the  resemblance  of  parchment. 

In  the  first  recess  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  south  transept,  is  a 
neatly-executed  marble  monument,  removed  from  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s 
chapel,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  T.  Jones,  A.M.,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  St.  Saviour’s  church,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1762,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three. 

To  the  right  is  a curious  little  monument,  exhibiting  a diminutive 
effigy  of  a man — an  emaciated  figure — in  a winding-sheet,  lying  on  a 
marble  sarcophagus.  At  the  back  is  a black  tablet,  with  the  following 
inscription  in  letters  of  gold : — 

“ Here  vnder  lyeth  the  body  of  William  Emerson,  who  lived  and  died  an 
honest  man.  He  departed  ovt  of  this  life  the  27th  of  June,  1575,  in  the  year 
of  his  age  92.  Vt  svm  sic  eris.” 

On  a column,  a little  to  the  south,  in  this  transept,  are  carved  in 
stone  the  armorial  insignia  of  France  and  England,  within  a bordure 
gobony,  Arg.  and  Az.  Over  the  shield  is  the  appearance  of  strings, 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  arms  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a cardinal’s  cap ; and  that  the  carving  was  placed  here  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose  heraldic  bearings  it  represents.54 

53  Vide  Taylor’s  Annals,  &c.,  p.  106. 

51  Formerly,  in  two  of  the  east  windows  of  this  transept,  there  were  painted  three 
knights  in  complete  armour  : 1 . in  his  right  hand  a sword,  point  downwards,  reaching  to 
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In  the  second  recess  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  is  the 
monument  of  John  Gower,  the  poet,  removed,  some  years  ago,  for 
its  better  preservation,  from  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  In  1832,  it 
was  restored  by  Mr.  Williment,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower ; a presumed  collateral  descendant  from  the  poet. 

The  monument,  emblazoned,  is  under  seven  trefoil  arches  in  front ; 
at  each  extremity  is  a diminishing  buttress,  terminating  in  pinnacles. 
Over  these  are  two  others  on  brackets,  connected  by  three  cinquefoil 
arches,  a small  quatrefoil  over  each.  The  effigy  of  the  poet  is 
recumbent,  in  a plain  gown,  with  buttons  down  the  front,  the  head 
reposing  on  three  of  his  works : Vox  Clamantis,  written  in  Latin ; 
Speculum  Meditantis , in  French ; and  Confessio  Amantis , in  English. 
Of  these  only  the  last  has  been  printed.  The  hair  is  plentiful,  curled 
at  the  extremities  ; the  beard  pointed ; the  hands  elevated  in  prayer ; 
a fillet  of  roses  round  the  head ; a small  collar  of  SS ; a dog  at  the 
feet  of  the  effigy.  At  the  back  of  the  niche  are  three  portraitures  of 
Charity,  Mercy,  and  Pity,  with  the  following  mottos,  or  devices : — 

Charity. 

En  toy  qui  es  Fitz  de  Dieu  le  Pere, 

Sauve  soit  qui  gist  sous  ceste  pierre. 

Mercy. 

O bone  Jesu  fait  toy  mercy, 

A l’alme  dont  le  corps  gist  icy. 

Pity. 

Pour  ta  pite  Jesu  regarde, 

Et  met  cest  alme  en  sauve  garde. 

The  armorial  bearings  are, — in  a field  Arg.  on  a chevron  Az.  three 
leopards’  heads  Or,  langued  proper ; supporters,  two  angels ; crest,  a 
talbot  seiant. 

Below  is  this  inscription : — 

Hie  jacet  J.  Gower,  Arm.  Anglorum  Poeta  celeberrimus  ac  huic  sacro 
edificio  benefact,  insignis.  [Vixit]  temporibus  Ed.  III.  et  R.  II. 

Armigeri  scutum  nihil  a modo  fert  tibi  tutum. 

Reddidit  immolutum  morti  generate  tributum. 

Spiritus  exutum  se  gaudeat  esse  solutum 
Est  ubi  virtutum  regnam  sine  labe  statum. 

At  the  south  end  of  this  transept,  occupying  the  spandril  of  the 
two  blank  arches  under  the  great  window,  is  a marble  monument,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Wallace,  to  the  memory  of  John  Rawlinson  Harris, 
esq.,  who  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1830,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five ; 

his  heel ; on  his  left  arm  a shield.  Or  and  Vert,  per  pale,  charged  with  a lion  rampant, 
Gu. ; the  same  on  his  surcoat.  2.  In  his  right  hand  a spear  erect ; on  his  left  arm  a 
shield.  Or,  a lion  rampant  purpure  ; and  the  same  on  his  surcoat.  3.  In  his  right  hand  a 
spear  erect ; on  his  left  arm  a shield  chequee,  Or  and  Az.  a fess,  Gu. ; and  the  same  on 
his  surcoat : on  his  left  side  a scabbard,  but  no  sword. 
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shortly  after  his  election  to  represent  the  borough  of  Southwark  in 
parliament. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept,  is  a monument  [formerly  at 
the  east  end  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  chapel],  to  the  memory  of  John 
Bingham,  esq.,  formerly  saddler  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First,  who  died  in  September,  1625,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a considerable  benefactor  to  the  parish  and  to  the  free- 
school.  The  monument  consists  of  a tablet,  supported  by  sphinxes, 
with  two  pilasters,  and  a bust  of  the  deceased  in  a niche.58 

A plain  tablet  preserves  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  How,  knight 
and  alderman,  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  repeatedly  member  of  parliament  for 
the  said  borough : also  of  Elizabeth , the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
How,  fifty-two  years  wife  of  Thomas  Lowfield,  of  the  county  of 
Surrey,  esq.,  who  died  in  1725,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age. 

At  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept  (originally  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir),  is  a large,  rich,  and  very  remarkable  monument  of  the 
Austin  family.  This  memorial  is  emblematical  of  the  Resurrection. 
It  is  formed  by  six  columns,  with  two  pilasters,  a cornice,  and  a pedi- 
ment : between  the  pilasters  is  the  representation  of  a rock,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  words,  Petra  erit  Christus , — “ The  rock  was  Christ.” 
Down  the  rock  runs  a stream  of  water ; and  through  its  fissures  is 
seen  creeping  the  old  serpent.  At  the  bottom  is  some  standing  corn, 
some  loose,  and  some  bound  to  the  rock.  A label  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : Si  non  moriatur , non  reviviscit , — “ If  it  dieth  not,  it  liveth  not 
again.”  Below  the  corn  : Nos  sevit , fovit,  lavit , cogit , renovabit , — “He 
hath  sown,  nourished,  watered,  and  he  shall  gather  us  together,  and 
renew  us.”  On  the  top  of  the  rock  stands  an  angel,  in  his  left  hand 
a sickle ; his  right  pointing  towards  the  sun  shining  in  glory ; a 
label  on  its  lower  rays  bearing  the  words,  Sol  Justitice , — “ The  Sun  of 
Righteousness.”  On  the  sides  of  the  monument  are  implements  of 
husbandry,  hanging  by  a ribbon  out  of  a death’s  head,  such  as  ploughs, 
whips,  yokes,  rakes,  spades,  flails,  harrows,  shepherds’  crooks,  scythes, 
&c.  Over  this : Vos  estis  Dei  Agricultural — “ Ye  are  God’s  Hus- 
bandry.” On  the  extreme  right  and  left  are  two  angels,  as  harvest- 
men,  winged ; one  with  a fork,  the  other  with  a rake.  They  are  in 
light  garments,  seated,  as  weary,  and  resting  after  their  labour.  Be- 
neath them  are  the  words,  Messores  congregabunt> — “The  Reapers  shall 

56  In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  chapel,  the  Bingham  vault  is 
now  in  the  church-yard,  covered  with  a large  slab  formerly  inlaid  with  brass.  The  vault 
is  thought  to  have  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  priors,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
used  as  Bingham’s.  It  is  now  a public  vault. — Taylor’s  Annals,  p.  122. 
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gather.”  Behind  each  of  the  angels,  on  a small  pedestal,  is  the  crest 
of  the  Austins : — on  a wreath,  between  two  wings  Sab.  a passion  cross 
Or ; with  the  motto,  Nemo  sine  cruce  beatus, — cc  Without  the  Cross  no 
man  is  blessed.”  Under  all  is  a winnowing  fan  ; within  which  is  the 
representation  of  a sheet  of  parchment  bearing  a long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. Suspended  from  the  fan,  by  a ribbon,  is  a corn-shovel,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Austin  family : — Arg.  a fess 
Sab.  charged  with  three  crosses  Or,  between  two  chevrons  of  the 
second.  On  the  fan  is  another  Latin  inscription;  and,  on  a very 
small  black-marble  tablet,  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  is 
this  brief  record  of  William  Austin,  esq.,  who  was  author  of  several 
works  of  a religious  and  devotional  character ; and  also  the  writer  of 
his  own  funeral  sermon.-*- 

Requietorium  Gulielmi  Austin,  Armigeri,  qui  in  contemplandis  fuit  pro 
Angelo,  in  agendis  pro  Daedalo,  in  itinere  pro  vehiculo,  in  mensa  pro  convivio, 
in  morbo  patiens  pro  miraculo,  in  morte  fidelis  pro  exemplo.  Obiit  16  die 
Januarii  1633,  aetatis  suae  47. 

On  a black  grave-stone  is  the  following : — 

Here  lyeth  William  Austin,  Esquire,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who  erected  the  monu- 
ment, and  his  mother  Joyce,  with  his  wife  Anne,  and  his  two  sons,  Sir  James 
Austin,  Knt.,  then  of  this  parish,  and  William  Austin,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Like- 
wise Anthony,  2d  son  of  Sir  James  Austin;  and  lately,  Goldesborough  Austin, 
who  dyed  the  10th  of  April,  1704,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  youngest 
of  14  children  of  James  Austin,  Esq.,  eldest  son  to  Sir  James ; which  James 
Austin,  Esq.,  died  the  6th  of  August,  1699,  aged  47,  and  was  buryed  near 
his  wife  Frances  in  the  chancel  at  Ingerstone  in  Essex. 

Below,  is  a monument  with  Ionic  columns  and  an  arched  pediment : 
it  presents  the  effigy  of  a man  in  a fur  gown,  and  a large  flowing  wig ; 
resting  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  holding  a book. 
The  name  of  the  deceased,  who  died  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  was  Lionel  Lockyer,  A silly,  bombastic  epitaph  refers  to  “ his 
virtues  and  his  pills,”  the  latter  of  which  are  said  to  be 

“ so  well  known, 

That  Envy  can’t  confine  them  under  stone, 

But  they’ll  survive  his  dust,  and  not  expire, 

’Till  all  things  else,  at  th’  universal  fire.” 

In  a low  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  is  the  effigy,  in  wood, 
of  a Knight-Templar.  It  has  no  inscription,  but  is  traditionally  said 
to  represent  one  of  the  earls  of  Surrey ; probably,  Reginald  de 
Warren,  the  fifth  earl  of  that  name,  who  died  without  issue  during  his 
father’s  life-time.  The  Warrens  were  liberal  contributors  to  the 
priory.  The  figure  is  habited  in  a doublet  without  sleeves ; the  body 
covered  with  chain  armour,  a helmet  on  the  head,  the  right  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  a lion  at  his  feet. 
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Over  the  vestry  door  is  a neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Aaron 
Morgan,  esq. 

Eastward,  against  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  is  the  monument  of 
John  Traherne,  gentleman-porter  to  King  James  the  First.  Two 
Corinthian  columns  support  a canopy,  beneath  which  are  busts  of  a 
man  and  woman.  On  the  base,  in  relief,  are  two  men,  two  women, 
and  two  children,  all  kneeling.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  family 
are  emblazoned.  These  are  well  executed ; and  the  figures  constitute 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  time  of  James  the  First.  Beneath,  is 
the  following  epitaph: — 

“ Had  Kings  a power  to  lend  their  subjects  breath, 

Traherne,  thou  should’st  not  be  cast  down  by  death  : 

Thy  Royal  Master  still  would  keep  thee  then, 

But  length  of  days  are  beyond  reach  of  men. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  strength,  nor  great  men’s  love  can  ease 
The  wounds  Death’s  arrows  make,  for  thou  hast  these . 

In  thy  King’s  Court  good  place  to  thee  is  given, 

Whence  thou  shalt  go  to  the  King’s  Court  of  Heaven.” 

On  a grave-stone  below  is  this  inscription : — 

Under  this  marble  doth  the  body  rest  of  John  Traherne,  that  served 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  Chief  Gentleman- Porter  to  King  James,  the  22  daie 
of  October  anno  D’ni  1618.  Here  also  resteth  Margaret  the  wife  of  the  said 
John  Traherne,  who  lived  together  man  and  wife  50  yeares,  and  died  the  22  of 
January  anno  D’ni  1645.  Here  also  lieth  John  Traherne,  eldest  son  of  the 
said  John  and  Margaret,  who  died  Chiefe  Clarke  of  the  Kitchen  to  King  James 
the  1st,  the  22  of  August  anno  D’ni  1645. 

Farther  to  the  east  are  two  plain  altar-tombs,  in  obtuse-arched 
recesses  in  the  wall.  One  of  them  bears  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Cure,  esq.,  saddler  to  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth ; one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament 
of  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  the  1st,  13th,  and  27th  of  Elizabeth; 
the  founder  of  an  almshouse;  and  in  other  respects,  a considerable 
benefactor  to  the  parish.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  tomb  was 
not  originally  constructed  for  him.  Aubrey  recovered  the  inscription, 
which  had  been  lost.  In  1765,  it  appeared  engraven  on  a copper- 
plate, which  afterwards  was  lost,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a marble 
tablet,  on  which  it  may  now  be  seen,  though  with  some  verbal  errors. 

Epicedion  Thom.®  Cure,  Southwarkiensis,  Armigeri. 

Elizabetha  tibi  princeps  survivit  equorum 
A sellis  Curus  quern  lapis  iste  tegit; 

Surviit  Edvardo  Regi,  Mariseque  sorori ; 

Principibus  magna  est  laus  placuisse  tribus. 

Convixit  cunctis  charus,  Respublicse  Curse 
Semper  erant  Curo ; commoda  plebis  erant. 

Dum  vixit  tribui  senibus  curavit  alendis, 

Nummorum  in  sumptus  annua  dona  domos. 

Obiit  24  die  Martii  anno  Dom.  mccccclxxxvui. 
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Near  this  spot  is  a tablet,  originally  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church,  thus  inscribed : — 

Monumentum  viri  justi. 

In  Memory  of  John  Symons,  Citizen  and  White-Baker,  of  London,  who 
departed  this  life  the  10th  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1625,  and  was  a 
good  Benefactor  unto  this  Parish ; who  gave  unto  the  Poor  the  sum  of  £8  per 
annum,  for  ever,  to  be  distributed  on  the  Feast  day  of  St.  Thomas,  before 
Christmas ; and  unto  St.  George’s  Parish,  in  Southwark,  the  sum  of  £10  per 
annum,  for  ever ; and  unto  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  in  Surrey,  the 
sum  of  £5  per  annum,  for  ever.  These  sums  to  come  unto  the  said  Parishes, 
after  the  decease  of  his  Father,  Samuel  Symons,  who  yet  liveth,  in  the  year 
1631. 

In  the  arch  between  the  north  aisle  and  the  altar,  is  an  old  monu- 
ment, in  excellent  preservation,  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Humble 
and  his  wife.  Under  a canopy  ornamented  with  roses,  supported  by 
Ionic  columns,  are  the  figures  of  a man,  his  two  wives  and  children, 
all  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  This  is  the  inscription : — 

Peter  Humble,  Gent,  dedicates  this  monument  to  the  Pious  Memory  of 
Richard  Humble,  alderman  of  London,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  to 
John  Pierson,  of  Nathing,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Gent.,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
two  sons,  John,  who  died  young,  and  the  above-named  Peter,  now  living.  Also 
four  daughters,  Catharine,  Weltham,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  survived  the 
other  three,  and  was  interred  the  same  day  with  her  father,  being  the  30  of 
Aprill  1616.  Richard  left  Isabel  his  second  wife  widow,  whoe  was  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Kitchinman,  of  Henley,  in  the  county  of  York,  Gent.,  bequeathing 
to  the  poore  of  this  Parish  5 pounds  4 shillings  per  annum  for  ever  out  of  a 
tenement  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  the  Three  Crownes-gate  in  Southwerk. 

Like  to  the  damask  Rose  you  see, 

Or  like  the  Blossom  on  the  tree, 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 

Or  like  the  Morning  of  the  day. 

Or  like  the  Sun,  or  like  the  Shade, 

Or  like  the  Gourd  which  Jonas  had ; 

Even  so  is  Man  whose  thread  is  spun. 

Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 

Ye  Rose  withers,  ye  Blossom  blasteth, 

Ye  Flower  fades,  ye  Morning  hasteth, 

Ye  Sun  sets,  ye  Shadow  flies, 

Ye  Gourd  consumes,  and  Man  he  dies.*7 

William  Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour’s 
church.  He  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  that  of  Win- 
chester in  March,  1595;  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June  in  the 
same  year.  From  his  grave-stone,  near  the  altar,  the  inscription  has 
long  disappeared ; but  it  has  been  preserved  by  Aubrey. 

There  are  numerous  other  memorials,  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  but  we  are  obliged  to  restrict  our  notice  to  those  of  leading 

57  The  above  lines,  slightly  varied,  are  from  a beautiful  poem,  supposed  to  be  by 
Quarles.  The  poem  has  two  other  stanzas  of  twelve  lines  each. 
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interest.  An  altar- tomb,  with  the  effigy  of  a man  in  a winding-sheet, 
his  crown  shorn,  is  traditionally,  but  very  erroneously,  said  to  be  the 
monument  of  old  John  Overy,  the  ferry-man,  father  of  Audrey,  the 
reputed  foundress  of  the  priory. 

Amongst  the  persons  interred  in  St.  Saviour’s  church,  are  two 
celebrated  dramatists;  namely,  John  Fletcher,  (the  colleague  of 
Beaumont),  who  died  of  the  plague,  August  19,  1625;  and  Philip 
Massinger,  of  whom  is  the  following  brief  record, — “ March  16, 
1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a Stranger.”  From  the  parish 
register,  which  commences  in  1538,  we  learn  that  Edmond  Shake- 
speare, the  player,  (said  to  have  been  a brother  of  the  bard),  was 
buried  in  the  church,  in  1607.  And  the  names  of  several  other  actors 
occur  in  the  same  record. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
names  of  the  following  actors  occur  amongst  the  baptisms: — 1573, 
John  Taylor,  a son;  1594,  Austen  Phillips ; 1595,  Robert  Browne ; 
1600,  Thomas  Dowton,  Thomas  Jube,  Edward  Dutton  ; 1601,  Richard 
Allen,  William  Bourne;  1602,  Owen  Bartle,  John  Singe;  1604,  John 
Daye  ; 1608,  Robert  Goffe. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a large  and  handsome  organ,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Schwarbrook : it  has  been  repaired  and 
added  to  by  Davies ; and  more  recently  repaired  by  Bishop.  From  an 
entry  in  the  vestry  books,  it  appears  to  have  been  purchased  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1704 ; but  the  registers  shew  that  there  was  an  organ 
here  so  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  year  1562. 

The  parish  registers,  which  commence  in  1538,  are  remarkably  well 
kept ; and  for  a long  succession  of  years  from  1540  (the  volume  for 
which  year  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cure),  they  are  distinguished  by  many 
specimens  of  beautiful  penmanship,  with  ornamental  initials,  &c. 
Many  of  the  entries,  especially  amongst  the  deaths,  are  very  curious. 

It  appears  that  there  died  of  the  plague,  in  this  parish,  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1603,  1596  persons; 
during  the  three  corresponding  months  of  the  year  1665,  of  the  same 
disease,  2439. 

From  1801  to  1845,  the  number  of  marriages  was  7,736;  of  bap- 
tisms, 29,473 ; of  deaths,  20,827.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
burials,  for  the  last  ten  years  over  the  preceding  ten  years,  was,  upon 
an  average,  211  per  year;  the  decrease,  for  the  last  twenty  years  over 
the  preceding  twenty,  has  averaged  112  per  year. 

The  vestry  books,  also,  are  well  kept,  and  contain  much  curious 
information  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  parish.  They  commence  in 
1557,  with  the  following  order  of  July  25,  for  punishing  the  clerk  and 
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sexton  for  disobedience  in  serving  God  : — 

“ And  so  they  dyd  conclude  accordynge  unto  ther  order  affore  sayde,  and  dyd 
send  one  John  Sadler,  Clarke,  and  Lawransse  the  Sexton,  unto  the  Counter,  for 
ther  dysobedynes  in  sarvynge  of  God  wthIn  the  quire.” 58 

With  reference  to  St.  Margaret’s  parish,  incorporated  with  that  of 
St.  Saviour  in  1541,  we  find  that, — 

“ In  1496  John  Barkley,  Parish  Clerk  of  St.  Margaret,  by  his  Will  gives  to  the  High 
Altar  for  forgotten  tithes  20c?. ; to  the  Mother  Church  of  Winchester  4c?. ; to  the 
Fraternity  of  Our  Lady  in  the  said  Church  5s.  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  his  second 
surplys ; to  the  Church,  a book  of  prickt  songe,  an  Yumall,  a book  of  Carall  sometime 
of  Thomas  Basset,  which  he  gave  me ; to  have  four  tapers  of  the  light  of  our  Lady  in 
the  same  Church  to  burn  about  his  body  there  during  his  Dirige,  and  a masse  and  seven 
tapers  of  the  Waxchandler  of  8 lb.  the  peece,  and  they  to  burn  in  honor  and  worship  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  within  the  High  Quyer  there,  during  the  time  and  the  seson  of  his 
Dirige  and  a masse,  and  eight  poor  men  to  hold  them  ; to  Sir  Robert  Barkley  his  brother 
his  best  gown  of  blewe,  furred  with  black  lamb,  his  best  surplis,  and  a portuous  covered 
with  red  leather ; to  his  brother  William  Barkley,  otherwise  called  William  Hardy,  his 
gown  of  violet  furred  with  white  lamb,  and  16s.  8c?.  in  money  : also  to  the  said  Fraternity 
two  spoons  of  silver ; and  to  the  work  of  the  Church  3s.  4c?.” 

The  spiritual  duties  of  St.  Saviour’s  are  performed  by  two  Chaplains 
elected  by  the  parishioners.  The  following  have  been  ministers  in 
and  since  the  year  1800  : — 

William  Wink  worth,  A.M.  Appointed  April  28th,  1794: 
died  August  22nd,  1804. 

William  Mann,  A.M.  Appointed  September  11th,  1804: 
died  in  May,  1843. 

William  Day,  A.M.  Appointed  July  22nd,  1762:  died  in 
March,  1808. 

William  Harrison,  D.D.  Appointed  April  27th,  1808 : died 
of  cholera,  in  1833. 

William  Curling,  A.M.  Appointed  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1833. 

Samuel  Benson,  A.M.  Appointed  June  28th,  1843. 

Cure’s  College. — This  institution  was  founded  in  1584,  by  Thos. 
Cure,  saddler  to  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  two  queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  as  stated  above.  It  was  intended  for  the  reception 
and  support  of  sixteen  poor  parishioners,  who  were  to  receive  20c?.  a 
week  each : a warden  and  sub-warden  to  be  appointed  from  among  the 

58  Amongst  the  entries  is  one  from  which  it  appears  that  the  parish  provided,  towards 
the  armament  against  Spain  in  1588,  13  pick-axes,  13  spades,  and  13  black-bills.  In  1599, 
a windmill  is  mentioned  as  then  standing  in  the  churchyard.  In  1600,  is  an  order  that  at 
any  future  dinner  for  the  vestry-men  and  their  wives , at  the  eating  of  Sir  Edward  Dyer’s 
buck,  no  more  should  be  expended  than  five  marks  beyond  the  20s.  which  Sir  Edward 
used  to  give.  In  1603,  during  the  plague,  the  vestry  received  50?.  from  the  Corporation 
of  London  towards  the  relief  of  the  afflicted. — Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii. 
p.  585. 
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inmates;  and  the  office  of  president  of  the  college  was  assigned  to 
the  chief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas  for  the  time  being.  Some 
small  additions  to  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  almsmen  were  made  by 
the  son  of  Mr.  Cure,  and  Mrs.  Appleyard. 

There  are  several  other  almshouses  in  this  parish.  One,  in  Soap- 
yard,  Deadman’s-place,  built  by  Edward  Alleyn,  in  1616,  for  ten 
men  and  women,  with  an  allowance  of  6*7.  a week  each.  Another, 
founded  by  Henry  Jackson,  in  1685,  for  two  women,  with  20 d.  a week 
each.  Another,  by  Henry  Young,  in  1694,  for  two  women,  with  Is. 
a week  each.  Another,  on  the  east  side  of  Gravel-lane  (rebuilt  in 
1705),  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  women  who  have  formerly  paid 
scot  and  lot.  In  1709,  the  executors  of  Henry  Sprat  applied  to  the 
parish  for  permission  to  build  two  almshouses  for  two  old  men,  adjoin- 
ing the  college  churchyard  ; which  was  granted,  and  they  were 
endowed  with  4 7.  per  annum  each.  Northward  of  the  Ladye  chapel 
are  eight  almshouses,  belonging  to  the  trust  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital. 

St.  Saviour’s  Free  Grammar  School. — This  school  having  been 
founded  by  the  parishioners,  a charter  was  obtained  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  4th  year  of  her  reign  (1562),  constituting  “ Thomas 
Cure,  William  Browker,  Christopher  Campbel,  and  other  discreet  and 
more  sad  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour,”  its  governors,  with  power,  as  a 
body  corporate,  to  hold  lands  and  tenements  to  the  annual  value  of 
407.  The  number  of  scholars  is  restricted  by  the  charter  to  one 
hundred.  They  are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  classical 
literature,  by  a head-master,  an  usher,  and  a writing  master, — the 
first-mentioned  having  a salary  of  1007.  a year;  the  second  of  707.; 
and  the  third  of  407.  The  revenue  for  the  support  of  this  school 
consists  of  307.  per  annum  paid  by  the  parish  under  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment; the  rents  of  various  tenements,  chiefly  in  the  borough;  and 
funded  property,  yielding  an  interest  of  1517.  11$.  6*7. ; making  a total 
amount  of  3877.  15s.  1*7.  Various  donations  have  been  made  at 
different  times  to  this  institution,  and  among  them,  5007.  three  per 
cent,  consols,  by  Dr.  William  Heberden,  in  1776.  That  eminent 
physician  is  said  to  have  received  part  of  his  education  at  this 
seminary.  The  sum  expended  on  account  of  the  school,  in  1817,  was 
2607.  11s.  Except  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  education  given  is 
entirely  classical.59 

John  Bingham,  esq.,  a governor  of  this  school,  by  deed  dated  June 
6,  1617,  gave  the  rents  of  some  tenements  in  Kent-street,  for  the 
support  of  two  poor  scholars  at  the  university.  These  rents,  in  1818, 
amounted  to  307. ; out  of  which  207.  was  appropriated  to  the  support 

59  See  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education  of  the  Poor;  p.  212. 
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of  one  scholar  at  Cambridge.60  The  Grammar  school  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  churchyard,  where  it  was  rebuilt  about  1676,  in 
place  of  a former  school  that  had  been  destroyed  by  a great  fire  which 
happened  in  that  year.  A few  years  ago  that  building  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  school-house  is  in  Sumner-street,  near  South- 
wark bridge.  It  is  a neat  structure,  of  white  brick,  almost  contiguous 
to  the  west  end  of  the  new  district  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  to  be 
presently  noticed. 


The  original  Seal  of  this  school 
is  curious,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  wood-cut.  It  represents 
a singular-looking  pedagogue 
seated  in  a nubly  chair,  with  a 
group  of  thickly-trussed  pupils 
before  him  listening  to  his  exhor- 
tations. On  the  outside  of  the 
twisted  pillars  are  the  initials 
T.C.,  possibly  for  Thomas  Cure, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Cure’s 
college,  and  is  the  first  named  in 
Elizabeth’s  charter.  The  legend 
is,— StgtUfcm  ♦ &tolia  ♦ £anfte  ♦ Salfcatori*  ♦ 1573. 

About  the  year  1681,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Appleby  built  another  School, 
within  the  same  walls  as  the  old  Grammar  school,  for  instructing  thirty 
boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; endowed  it  with  20 1.  a year 
out  of  an  estate  in  Fishmongers’-alley,  near  St.  Margaret’s  hill ; and 
placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  governors  of  the  Grammar  school. 

A Charity  School  has  long  existed  in  this  parish,  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown;  but,  that  it  was  previously  to  the  year  1713,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  inscription  on  a stone  affixed  to  some  houses  near 
the  White  Hart  inn : — “ These  two  houses  and  the  yard  behind,  con- 
taining eight  dwelling  houses  and  shed,  with  some  vacant  ground, 
were  given  to  the  Charity  School  for  Boys  of  the  Parish  of  St 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  by  John  Collet,  Esquire,  anno  1713.”  The 
school  was  anciently  kept  in  Montague-close,  and  afterwards  in  Angel- 
court  ; but  the  present  school-house,  at  the  corner  of  Red-Cross  street, 
was  built  in  1791,  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  unconsecrated  burial- 
ground,  called  the  Cross-bones,  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
interment  of  the  remains  of  the  women  connected  with  the  stews. 
Seventy  boys. are  educated  by  Mr.  Collet’s  gift,  and  by  subscriptions. 


60  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor ; pp.  210 — 212  : 
and  Appendix,  p.  360. 
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until  they  become  fit  for  apprentices,  and  are  then  bound  out  to 
some  trade.  Twenty  other  boys  are  educated  from  Mrs.  Newcombe’s 
gift;  and  an  occasional  number  of  girls  are  taught  writing  and  accounts. 
There  is,  also,  an  Infant  School  in  the  parish. 

The  Workhouse . — On  the  20th  of  April,  1727,  it  was  ordered  that 
a workhouse  should  be  built  on  a piece  of  ground  then  recently  pur- 
chased of  Timothy  Cason,  esq.  In  the  next  year,  1000/.  was  borrowed 
for  that  purpose,  and  other  payments  of  parish  money,  to  the  amount 
of  847/.  6s.  5d.f  were  afterwards  ordered.  In  1732,  a wing  and  other 
necessary  buildings  were  added,  to  receive  sixty  additional  persons, 
which  cost  about  250/.,  and  was  paid  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the 
parish  estates.  The  late  workhouse,  raised  at  an  expense  of  about 
5000/.  was  opened  in  1777  ; and,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1780,  the 
adjoining  burial-ground  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  John  Thomas,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  for  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  garden  was  part  of 
a place  of  public  entertainment,  called  Finch’s  Grotto  Gardens. 

Under  the  new  poor-law  act,  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  forms  a 
union  with  that  of  Christchurch ; St.  Saviour’s,  as  the  larger  parish, 
having  nine  guardians,  and  Christchurch  eight.  The  workhouse  of 
Christchurch  was  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  union- 
house. 

St.  Peter’s  Church. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  St.  Saviour’s  parish,  it  was  found  expedient,  a few  years 
since,  to  form  a district  parish ; the  church  appropriated  to  which,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  situated  in  Sumner-street,  near  Southwark 
bridge.  The  ground  for  its  site  was  given  by  the  Messrs.  Pott, 
vinegar  manufacturers,  of  Bridge-street.  It  is  a neat  edifice,  of  white 
brick,  in  the  modern  gothic  style.  The  architect  was  C.  Edwards, 
esq.  It  was  erected  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  trustees  of  the  late 
“Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Hyndman’s  Bounty  to  the  Church  of 
England.”  They  advanced  the  sum  of  5,000/.  for  the  building,  and 
800/.  in  addition  was  raised  by  public  subscription.  Thus,  the  total 
cost  of  the  church,  when  fit  for  divine  service,  with  its  organ,  fittings, 
and  furniture,  was  5,800/.  In  addition  to  their  gift  of  the  ground,  the 
Messrs.  Pott  were  most  liberal  contributors.  The  trustees,  moreover, 
endowed  the  church  with  2,537/.  8 s.  consols,  which  cost  2,290/.  in 
cash,  the  entire  cost  to  the  trustees  was  7,29 61.  12s.  7 d.;  and  the  living 
is  in  their  gift. 

St.  Peter’s  church  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1839.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Lewis,  M.A.,  has 
been  the  incumbent  ever  since  it  was  opened.  The  current  expenses 
of  the  church  are  defrayed  by  the  pew-lettings. 
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At  a short  distance  from  the  church,  Sunday  and  Infant  Schools  for 
this  district  are  now  (November,  1847)  in  the  course  of  building  by 
subscription.  The  front  entrance  to  the  schools  is  in  Pond-yard, 
New  Park-street;  the  back  entrance,  in  Emerson-street.  To  this 
establishment,  as  well  as  to  the  church,  the  Messrs.  Pott  have  munifi- 
cently subscribed.  From  the  nature  of  their  trust,  the  trustees  of 
“ Miss  Hyndman’s  Bounty  ” were  unable  to  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  the  schools. 

Dissenting  Places  of  Worship . — The  chapel  of  Dr.  Rippon — a 
divine  exceedingly  popular  in  his  day  amongst  the  Baptists — was 
originally  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave ; but,  having  been  taken  down, 
to  make  room  for  the  approaches  to  the  new  London  bridge,  about  the 
year  1837,  a neat  structure,  of  white  brick,  to  supply  its  place,  has 
been  raised  in  new  Park-street,  near  Southwark  bridge.  Eastward 
of  the  chapel,  nearly  contiguous,  and  uniform  in  style,  are  some 
almshouses  belonging  to  the  foundation.  Dr.  Rippon’s  almshouses, 
originally  in  Tooley-street,  St.  Olave’s,  were  also  removed,  to  allow 
space  for  the  approaches  to  the  new  London  bridge.  The  only  other 
dissenting  place  of  worship,  of  note,  now  in  St.  Saviour’s  parish,  is  a 
Quakers’  meeting-house,  of  long  standing,  in  Red-Cross-street. 

St.  Olave’s  Parish. 

This  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Olave,  or  Olaf,  a king  of  Norway,  in  the  10th  century,  who,  having 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  was  massacred  by  his  pagan  subjects, 
and  afterwards  canonized.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  Thames  on  the 
north  ; by  the  parishes  of  St.  John  Horsley  down  and  Bermondsey,  on 
the  east;  by  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  south;  and  by  St. 
Saviour’s  on  the  west. 

Eastward  of  the  bridge-foot  in  this  parish  were  the  bridge  house  and 
yard  in  which  the  materials  employed  in  repairing  the  ancient  struc- 
ture used  to  be  kept.  Stow  mentions  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
granaries  here  for  laying  up  wheat  and  other  grain  for  the  service  of 
the  city;  and  that  there  were  ten  ovens,  six  of  which  were  very 
large,  the  others  smaller,  for  baking  bread  for  the  poor  when  need 
required. 

Part  of  these  premises  was  let  to  government  some  years  ago,  as  a 
depot  of  stores  belonging  to  the  ordnance  department.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  bridge,  however,  the  construction  of  the  London 
and  Greenwich  railway  terminus,  and  some  fires  by  which  much  of  the 
water-side  property  in  this  neighbourhood  was  destroyed,  have  given 
rise  to  great  changes  and  improvements.  For  most  of  the  new  struc- 
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tures,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  the  public  are  indebted  to  the 
talent  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Allen,  architect,  who  restored  the 
church  after  the  fire  in  1843.  The  bridge-house  and  Colton’s  wharf 
have  given  place  to  a large  new  wharf  and  warehouses,  built  by  Mr. 
Allen  for  Messrs.  Scovell,  and  now  called  Colton’s  wharf.  The  ord- 
nance depot  has  also  been  converted  into  a wharf  by  Messrs.  Scovell, 
with  spacious  warehouses,  and  forms  part  of  Scovell’s  wharf. 

Fenning’s  wharf,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1836,  arose  from  its  ashes 
under  Mr.  Allen’s  direction.  The  fine  range  of  buildings  erected 
by  Mr.  Aldis  Humphery,  between  Duke-street  and  the  church,  was 
also  mostly  constructed  under  his  direction.  Topping’s  wharf,  and  the 
shot-tower  and  lead-works,  which  were  burnt  in  the  same  fire  that 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  church  in  1843,  have  been  rebuilt  in  a 
more  handsome  and  commodious  style. 

The  entrance  to  the  terminus  of  the  London  and  Greenwich  rail- 
way, before-mentioned,  is  by  a short  street,  called  Duke-street,  leading 
out  of  Tooley-street,  within  a little  distance  of  the  bridge  foot.  On 
the  right  of  this  street,  which  leads  to  the  iron-gates  giving  immediate 
entrance  to  the  trains,  is  one  of  the  new  wings  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, an  important  structure,  which  catches  the  eye  on  the  left,  on 
crossing  the  bridge  from  the  city;  the  High  street,  or  rather  Welling- 
ton-street,  passing  between  the  western  end  of  the  hospital  and  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour. 

The  projector  of  the  Greenwich  railway  was  Lieut.-Col.  Landmann, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  company  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1833;  and  the  capital  which  it  was  announced 
would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  was  estimated  at  400,000/., 
or  twenty  thousand  shares  of  20/.  each ; the  whole  of  which  shares 
were  immediately  sold.  In  addition  to  the  400,000/.  raised  by  shares, 
the  company  were  empowered  to  borrow  133,000/.,  of  which  power 
they  availed  themselves;  and  for  this,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  George  Walter,  the  resident  director,  they  have  about  forty  acres 
of  freehold  frontages,  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  valued  by  their 
surveyor  at  112,000/.  Lieut.-Col.  Landmann,  the  projector,  became 
the  principal  engineer ; and  the  architect  was  Mr.  M’lntosh. 

From  Tooley-street,  the  railroad  runs  upon  brick  arches  in  a straight 
line  to  Deptford,  and  thence  to  Greenwich ; the  trains  performing  the 
entire  journey  in  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  arches,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  a thousand  in  number,  are  built  upon  concrete 
foundations,  and  support  the  railway,  which  is  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
with  twenty-two  feet  in  the  clear,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  parapets, 
which  run  from  end  to  end,  full  breast-high,  so  as  to  prevent  accidents. 
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These  parapets  are  two  feet  thick,  of  solid  brick-work.  At  given 
distances  there  are  small  sentry-boxes  for  the  signal-men,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  rails  clear.  The  elevation  of  the  viaduct 
from  the  ground  is  twenty-two  feet.  The  arches  necessarily  cross  a 
great  number  of  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  on  the  way  through  Ber- 
mondsey to  Blue-Anchor  road,  leading  to  Rotherhithe ; but  in  every 
part  the  old  thoroughfare  has  been  strictly  preserved;  whilst  the 
neighbourhoods  in  which  the  elevations  have  taken  place,  and  which 
for  ages  the  light  of  day  had  hardly  penetrated,  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  promoting  ventilation,  and  removing  tenements  of  a 
wretched  description,  crowded  with  a miserable  population,  whose 
density  and  uncleanliness  proved  a prolific  cause  of  disease.  From  Blue- 
Anchor  road,  the  country,  presenting  meadows  and  market-gardens, 
becomes  more  open  and  agreeable,  especially  after  passing  Corbet’s- 
lane,  when  the  distant  hills  of  Surrey  form  the  boundary  of  the 
prospect.  The  arches  from  end  to  end  are  capable  of  being  applied 
to  various  useful  purposes,  such  as  stables,  warehouses,  shops,  &c. 
Several  at  the  Deptford  station  have  been  appropriated  as  workshops, 
in  which  the  machinery  and  carriages  for  use  on  the  railroad  are 
manufactured  and  repaired.  The  London  and  Greenwich  railway, 
the  first  structure  of  the  sort  completed  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  was  opened,  with  much  ceremony  and  display, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1838.  Since  that  time,  many  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  others  are  in  progress  and 
contemplation.1 

The  termini  of  the  Croydon,  Brighton,  and  Dover  railways,  with 
their  offices,  adjoin  the  London  and  Greenwich  terminus. 

Not  many  years  ago,  there  were  several  houses  in  the  High  street, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  retaining  the  style  of  architecture  of  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  One  of  them,  with  over-hanging  stories, 
and  a profusion  of  ornaments  in  front,  was  standing  in  1813. 

Eastward  of  the  church  formerly  stood  a large  mansion,  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first-built  houses  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
over  against  the  city.  It  was  called  the  “ Abbot’s  Inn  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  Southwark”;  and,  as  appears  from  a deed  of  the  date  of  1281, 
it  was  some  time  held  by  the  abbot,  of  the  earls  of  Warren  and 
Surrey.  Afterwards,  it  was  successively  in  the  St.  Leger,  Grenville, 
and  Fletcher  families.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a wharf,  which 
retains  the  name  of  St.  Leger,  corrupted  into  Sellinger.  Next  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  inn  was  that  of  the  abbot  of  Battle,  between 

1 For  particulars  relating  to  the  connexion  between  the  London  and  Greenwich  railway 
and  the  Croydon  and  Brighton  railways,  vide  vol.  IV.  page  23. 
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the  former  and  Battle  bridge,  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ; the 
walks  and  gardens  belonging  to  which  were  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  before  the  gate  of  the  house,  and  called  the  Maze.  Next 
was  Battle-bridge,  so  named  from  the  abbey,  being  on  the  ground  and 
over  a water-course  flowing  out  of  the  Thames,  pertaining  to  the 
abbey.  The  bridge  was  built  and  repaired  by  the  abbot,  as  adjoining 
his  residence.8 

The  town  mansion  of  the  prior  of  the  Cluniac  monastery  of  Lewes 
was  also  situated  in  this  parish,  in  Carter-lane,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
church.  In  1813,  a crypt,  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  prior’s 
hall,  was  used  as  a store  cellar  by  an  oilman,  and  long  afterwards  as  a 
wine  and  cider  cellar.3 

The  Manor  of  the  Maze. — In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  this  manor  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  John  Burcestre, 
whose  family  held  estates  in  the  parishes  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Margaret.  In  the  following  year,  dame  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Clinton,  died  seised  of  messuages,  &c.,  in  Southwark,  held  as  of  the 
manor  of  Le  Mase.4  The  manor  was  the  property  of  the  Copleys  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  Roger  Copley  of 
Gatton,  died  seised  of  this  manor,  value  70/.,  held  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  socage,  by  a rent  of  3d.  It  passed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Copley,  who  died  in  1584 ; and  on  the  death  of  his  grandson  without 
male  issue,  in  1623,  the  inheritance  descended  to  his  two  daughters; 
one  of  whom  married  John  Weston,  esq.,  of  Sutton-place,  in  the 
parish  of  Woking,  and  in  the  division  of  the  family  estates,  this  manor 
fell  to  her  share.  This  property  has  since  been  held  by  the  successive 
owners  of  Sutton-place,  and  at  length  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  John  Webbe  Weston,  esq.,  from  wdiom  some  modern  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  Maze-pond  have  received  the  designations  of  John 
street,  Webbe  street,  and  Weston  street.5 

It  appears  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  parish  was  much 
burthened  by  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants 

2 To  the  abbot  “ and  bis  successors,  in  1517,  Peter  Maton,  of  this  parish,  by  his  will, 
gave  bis  greatest  brasse  pot  belonging  to  his  bouse,  to  remain  in  the  Abbot’s  house.  He 
gave  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  20s.  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them,  to  pray  for  his 
soul ; and  to  the  fraternity  kept  by  all  the  Parish  Clerks  in  London  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Nicholas  20 d.” — Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  598. 

3 A particular  account  of  the  Hostelry  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  from  a communication 
by  the  late  John  Gage,  esq.,  is  given  in  the  23rd  volume  of  the  Arch^ologia,  with 
delineations  of  its  last  remains. — See,  also,  Brayley’s  Graphic  Illustrator,  pp.  44  and 
184. 

4 Vide  Rot.  Claus.  1 Hen.  VI.  Calend.  Inquisit.  p.  Mortem  ; vol.  iv.  p.  263. 

5 A small  part  of  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  still  called  the 
Maze-pond,  though  it  has  long  been  drained,  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas;  the  rest  is 
in  St.  Olave’s. 
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of  the  Palatinate  in  Germany,  who  had  fled  hither  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  rulers.  In  1710,  it  was  computed  that  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
hundred  of  these  poor  people  were  congregated  in  the  warehouses  of 
Sir  Charles  Cox.  Amongst  the  evil  consequences  were  infectious 
diseases ; besides  the  danger  arising  from  which,  the  poor-rate  was 
increased  by  7007.,  for  expenses  incurred  in  their  relief. 

The  Church . — Dedicated  to  St.  Olave,  or  St.  Olaf,  the  church 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  north  side  of  Tooley-street. 
The  benefice  is  a rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Southwark,  rated  at  9 
marcs  in  the  Valor  of  Edward  I.,  1291 ; in  the  King’s  books  at  687. 
4«.  9<7.  It  pays  synodals  2 s.  \d. ; procurations  7s.  7\d. ; and  it  paid  a 
pension  of  47.  to  the  priory  of  Lewes,  to  which  the  advowson  was 
granted  by  John,  earl  Warren.  On  the  dissolution,  it  was  granted  to 
Lord  Cromwell;  but  after  his  attainder,  both  rectory  and  pension 
were  made  part  of  the  provision  for  queen  Anne  of  Cleves.  On  her 
death  the  benefice  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  which  the  patronage  still 
remains.6 

The  old  church  was  a square  of  69  feet,  40  feet  high,  with  a tower 
and  turret,  of  95  feet  in  height,  in  which  were  six  bells.  In  1719, 
the  bells  were  re-cast,  and  their  number  was  increased  to  eight.  In 
1736,  part  of  the  church  fell  down  in  consequence  of  graves  having 
been  dug  too  near  one  of  the  pillars.7  By  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  21st  of  June,  1737,  the  parishioners 
were  enabled  to  raise  5,0007.  for  rebuilding  it,  by  granting  annuities 
for  lives,  not  exceeding  4007.  in  the  whole ; for  payment  of  which  a 
rate  was  to  be  made  not  exceeding  six-pence  in  the  pound,  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  one  by  the  tenant,  to  cease  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  annuities.  The  new  structure,  chiefly  of  Portland  stone, 
was  completed  in  1740.  The  architect  was  Henry  Flitcroft.  It  has 
a nave,  and  two  aisles,  and  a square  tower,  originally  designed  to  be 
surmounted  by  a spire  : its  length,  including  the  chancel,  is  82  feet, 
its  breadth  59.  The  act  for  rebuilding  it  contains  the  very  proper 
restriction,  that  no  one  shall  be  buried  within  the  church. 

6 In  1756,  when  the  houses  on  London  bridge  were  taken  down,  the  rector  and 
inhabitants  of  St.  Olave’s  complained  of  the  loss  they  should  sustain  in  tithes  paid  by  the 
occupiers  of  those  houses,  and  by  being  deprived  of  so  many  persons  able  to  share  the 
burthen  of  taxes  and  parish  offices.  A compensation  was  made  by  giving  the  rector 
4 ?.  1 Is.  4c?.  a year  in  lieu  of  surplice  fees  and  Easter  offerings  ; and  the  Bridge  estate  was 
to  make  good  to  the  parish  the  deficiency  in  the  poor-rates  and  land-tax. — Manning  and 
Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  597. 

7 In  1732,  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  provided  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was 
built  in  this  parish,  a part  of  which  was  made  a separate  parish  by  an  Act  of  6 George 
II.,  1733,  and  was  called  St.  John  Horsleydown. 
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The  monuments  in  the  old  church  were  all  destroyed  ; but  the  in- 
scriptions, some  of  them  sufficiently  remarkable  of  their  class,  had 
been  preserved  by  Aubrey. 

This  church  had  a narrow  escape  from  total  destruction  by  fire,  in 
1843.  On  the  19th  of  August  in  that  year  (there  were  seven  fires  in 
that  night!)  a conflagration  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  oilmen,  near  the  entrance  of  Topping’s  wharf,  Tooley-street, 
which  was  totally  destroyed,  with  a sacrifice  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  10,000Z.  The  fire  consumed  the  shot- tower,  then  lately  used  as 
Watson’s  telegraph ; and  afterwards  caught  the  roof  of  St.  Olave’s 
church.  The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  the  interior  of  the  structure, 
with  all  the  bells,  was  destroyed,  little  more  than  the  tower  and  the 
bare  walls  remaining.  Very  fortunately,  the  church  was  insured  to 
the  amount  of  6,0007. ; and,  by  judicious  management,  that  sum, 
with  the  addition  of  about  1,0007.  raised  by  a rate  on  the  parishioners, 
was  made  to  cover  the  expenses  of  its  restoration. 

The  late  George  Allen,  esq.,  architect,  of  Tooley-street,  undertook 
to  superintend  the  re-construction,  in  conformity  with  the  designs 
of  Flitcroft ; excepting  that  it  was  not  judged  safe  to  venture  upon 
the  erection  of  a spire.  Messrs.  Rider  and  Son  were  the  builders 
employed  on  this  occasion;  they  having  contracted  to  perform  the 
work  for  the  sum  of  4,6187.;  beyond  which  some  extra  charges  were 
to  be  allowed,  under  sanction  of  the  committee  having  the  direction 
of  the  proceedings.  The  restored  edifice  was  re-opened  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1844,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  (now 
bishop  of  Oxford),  delivered  an  impressive  sermon  on  the  occasion. 

The  plan  of  the  body  of  this  church  is  a parallelogram,  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles.  The  columns,  which  separate  these  three  compart- 
ments from  each  other,  are  fluted,  of  the  Ionic  order,  in  each  range  four 
in  number.  They  are  all,  with  their  square  wainscot-covered  pedestals, 
of  Portland  stone,  and  have  diagonally -voluted  capitals,  bearing  in  each 
curved  recess  of  their  abaci  a beautiful  rose  sculptured  after  nature. 
Against  the  eastern  and  western  walls  of  the  body  of  the  church  are 
also  four  pilasters,  fluted,  diagonally  voluted,  and  otherwise  corres- 
ponding with  the  columns.  The  nave  is  prolonged  eastwardly  by  a 
semi-circular  apsis,  containing  the  altar  compartment.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  rises  the  tower  of  the  church ; north  and  south  of 
which  adjoin  the  great  staircases  ascending  to  the  galleries,  which 
have  very  handsome  fronts,  appearing  to  be  supported  upon  plain 
architraves. 

Over  the  entire  nave  of  the  church  extends  a beautiful  and  highly- 
finished  groined  ceiling  of  five  divisions.  More  than  half  of  the 
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light  within  the  church  is  admitted  through  ten  clere-storial  windows, 
one  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  each  compartment  of  the  groining.8 

The  altar  apsis  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters  on  each  side,  from  which  spring  two  enriched  archivolts ; and 
at  the  back  of  the  apsis  are  two  other  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  another  enriched  archivolt  of  less  compass,  which  cuts 
geometrically  into  the  domed  ceiling.  Between  these  pilasters  are  the 
Decalogue  and  the  altar  window.  The  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue 
are  set  within  one  beautifully-designed  and  richly-carved  frame,  sur- 
mounted by  a gilt  stellar  crown,  with  gilt  palm-branch  mantlings,  and 
carved  and  gilt  scroll  foliage  in  the  spandrils  between  the  arched 
heads  of  the  tables  and  their  inclosing  frame.  At  the  sides  of  the 
Decalogue  are  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  in  oval  frames,  en- 
riched with  “ eggs-and-tongues,”  and  mantled  nearly  all  round  with 
ascending  palm-branches.  Above  these,  are  statues  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  in  circular  niches,  within  square  architraves  scrolled  at  the  top, 
between  the  turns  of  which,  over  each  niche,  is  a cherub  and  a 
pendant  garland. 

The  ceiling  of  the  altar  apsis  is  a semi-dome,  forming  a rich  piece 
of  gilt  coffered-work.  Its  decorations  consist  of  three  ranges  of 
octagonal  panels,  eleven  in  each  range,  with  small  diagonal  lozenge 
panels  between  them,  and  half-lozenge  panels  next  the  inclosing  borders 
of  the  work,  each  coffer  containing  a rosette. 

The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass,  with  a central  representation, 
in  an  oval,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  from  Carlo  Dolce,  by  Collins.  The 
cost  of  this  window,  160/.,  was  defrayed  by  subscription. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a large  and  handsome  organ,  re- 
markable for  the  grandeur  of  its  tone.  This  instrument,  designed  by 
Dr.  Gauntlett,  the  organist  of  St.  Olave’s,  and  erected  through  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  parishioners,  at  an  expense  of  800/.,  was  opened 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1846.  It  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  organ-builders,  in  March,  1844,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  April,  1846,  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Co.,  organ-builders  to  the 
Queen,  and  builders  of  the  great  organs  in  York  Minster,  Worcester 
cathedral,  &c.  The  beautiful  case  of  the  St.  Olave’s  organ  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  George  Allen,  the  architect;  reference  having  been 

8 In  Flitcroft’s  original  drawings,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  architect 
proposed  only  one  tier  of  flank  windows ; and  all  the  attic  pedestals,  as  well  as  the  apex 
of  the  pediment  over  the  western  entrance,  were  intended  to  be  crowned  by  vases. 

For  many  of  the  particulars  here  given  relating  to  St.  Olave’s  church,  we  are  indebted 
to  “The  Builder”;  in  the  2nd  volume  of  which,  pp.  240,  252,  and  263,  are  views  of  the 
edifice,  with  much  curious  historical  and  descriptive  information. 
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made  to  the  cases  of  the  organs  of  Christchurch,  Newgate-street,  and 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate-street. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  and  of  the  southern  and 
western  fronts  of  the  church,  are  of  fine  Portland  stone.  The  tower 
has  an  excellent  four-faced  clock,  by  Carter,  of  Cornhill.  Only  two  of 
the  eight  bells  destroyed  by  the  fire,  as  yet,  have  been  replaced.  A 
vestry  has  been  erected  at  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

The  Registers  are  extremely  well  preserved,  in  large  folio  volumes, 
from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  church.9 

Rectors  of  St.  Olave’s  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

James  Evans.  Inducted  April  10th,  1777. 

William  Green.  Resigned  in  1821. 

Arthur  Henry  Kenney,  D.D.  Instituted  July  17th,  1821. 

The  living  is  now  under  sequestration.  The  Rev.  William  Corbet 
Le  Breton  is  the  curate,  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
1844. 

Schools,  Workhouse , &c. — Nearly  opposite  the  church,  in  School- 
house  lane,  Tooley-street,  formerly  stood  the  Free-grammar  school,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  in  the  account  of  the  parish 
of  St.  John  Horsley  down.  It  was  founded  by  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Olave,  in  1561,  for  instructing  the  boys  of  the  parish  in  English, 
grammar,  and  writing;  and,  in  1571,  it  was  sanctioned  by  letters 
patent  of  queen  Elizabeth.10 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1674,  king  Charles  the  Second,  “for  the 
better  education  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  granted  a further 

9 The  religious  usages  of  a distant  age  are  curiously  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage,  given  by  Manning  and  Bray  (Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  607),  from  the  Register  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester : Wickham,  II.  p.  3,  fol.  177,  a. — 

“On  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Edmond  the  King  (20  November)  1378,  John 
Mockyng  of  Southwark,  probably  a relation  of  the  Nicholas  Mockyng  who  was  instituted 
as  Rector  11  July  1374,  by  his  Will  then  dated  gave  to  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Olave 
6s.  8c?. ; to  the  Church  for  his  Burial  6s.  8c?. ; to  the  Light  of  St.  Mary  3s.  4c?. ; to  each 
Chaplain  there  12c?.;  to  the  Under  Clerk  8 d. ; to  the  Fabrick  of  the  Church  13s.  4c?.;  to 
the  Light  of  the  Holy  Cross  3s.  4c?. ; to  the  Light  of  St.  Nicholas  12c?. ; to  the  Master 
Clerk  12c?. ; with  provision  for  two  Chaplains  to  say  Mass  in  the  said  Church  for  his  soul 
for  one  year  after  his  death,  and  then  for  one  to  say  it  for  six  years.” 

10  In  pursuance  of  the  letters  patent,  “the  Governors  named  were  Anthony  Rush, 
rector,  William  Bond,  minister  of  the  church,  and  fourteen  other  of  the  parishioners. 
They  were  to  be  a body  corporate  and  politic ; to  have  perpetual  succession ; to  take 
lands  in  fee  to  the  amount  of  80?.  per  annum ; to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  have  a 
common  seal ; on  death  or  removal,  the  remaining  ones  to  choose  a successor ; the 
Governors  and  their  successors,  with  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  in  his 
absence  of  some  other  honest  and  learned  person,  to  appoint  a Schoolmaster  or  Usher ; to 
make  from  time  to  time  statutes  in  writing ; none  but  children  of  the  parishioners  and 
inhabitants  to  be  educated  here  except  admitted  by  the  governors.” — Manning  and  Bray, 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  600. 
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charter,  enabling  them  (the  governors)  to  hold  revenues  to  the  amount 
of  500/.  a year,  which  were  to  be  applied  in  maintenance  of  the 
schoolmaster,  ushers,  the  house  and  possessions,  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  two  scholars  at  the  university  (not  confining  it  to  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge),  for  setting  forth  poor  scholars  apprentices,  for 
the  relief  of  poor  impotent  persons  of  the  parish,  maintaining  a work- 
house,  and  to  other  purposes.”  In  this  school  the  boys  are  educated 
for  the  learned  professions,  or  for  trades,  as  their  situation  in  life  may 
require. 

In  1611,  the  Vestry  built  some  almshouses  in  Horsleydown;  part  of 
which  was  at  that  time  used  for  exercising  the  train-bands  of  South- 
wark, and  thence,  inclosed  with  a wall,  it  had  the  name  of  the 
Artillery-ground.  It  was  probably  the  same  portion  of  land  which, 
in  1665,  was  used  as  a burial-ground  ; having  been  let  by  the 
governors  of  the  school  to  certain  parishioners  in  trust  for  that  purpose, 
on  a lease  for  five  hundred  years,  under  a rent  of  16/.  However, 
most  of  these  trustees  dying,  the  burial-place  was  neglected;  its  walls 
and  gates  fell  into  decay;  the  surviving  trustee,  Francis  Wilkinson, 
was  allowed  to  surrender  the  lease ; and  a new  lease  was  granted  to 
other  trustees  at  the  same  rent. 

In  the  time  of  James  the  First,  the  parish  had  a workhouse,  which 
was  called  the  Pynn-house ; and,  in  1691,  the  Artillery-hall  was  rented 
of  the  governors  of  the  Free-school  at  4/.  a year,  for  a shop  or  working 
place  for  the  poor.  In  1725,  the  governors  built  a workhouse ; the 
parish  borrowing  200/.  for  its  furnishing.  In  1732,  the  governors  not 
only  agreed  to  add  the  room  then  used  for  a charity  school  to  the 
workhouse,  to  accommodate  a greater  number  of  poor,  but  were  at 
the  whole  expense  of  the  improvements ; furnishing  also  twenty-five 
new  beds,  and  fifty  pairs  of  sheets.  “ On  this  occasion  the  Vestry 
granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  Charity  school  a piece  of  the  parish 
ground,  near  Free  School  street,  on  Horsleydown,  the  site  of  four 
decayed  almshouses  there,  for  200  years,  at  a pepper-corn  rent,  on 
condition  of  their  erecting  and  maintaining  a Charity  school  there, 
which  was  done  accordingly.”11  In  1740,  a further  enlargement  of  the 
workhouse  having  been  found  necessary,  it  received  the  addition  of 
two  adjoining  houses.12  In  1759,  the  Vestry  made  a representation  to 

11  Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  601. 

12  At  this  time,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  work  that  was  performed  in  the  house, 
the  number  of  poor  must  have  been  considerable.  Twenty-seven  sacks  of  wool  were 
spun  by  the  poor  kept  in  it  into  mop-yarn,  at  1 %d.  per  yard,  which  amounted  to  40/.  7s.  6 d. 
They  spun  528  pounds  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  made  503  pounds  of  thread,  producing 
as  many  ells  of  cloth,  of  which  139  shirts  and  shifts  and  more  than  20  pairs  of  sheets 
were  made.  Thirty-five  pounds  of  wool  were  spun  and  knit  into  90  pairs  of  stockings.” — 
Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  601. 
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the  governors,  that  a sufficient  sum  had  not  been  applied  to  the  work- 
house,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  charter  of  king  Charles  the 
Second ; and  it  appears  that,  at  different  periods,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  conduct  of  the  governors  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  parish.  The  poor  of  St.  Olave’s  are  now  provided 
for  in  a union-house,  with  those  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Thomas. 

There  is  a Girls’  Charity  School  in  this  parish,  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  educating  and  clothing  about  fifty;  of  whom  a 
certain  number  are  maintained  in  the  house.  There  are,  also,  an 
Infant  and  a Sunday  School. 

There  were  formerly  one  Wesleyan  and  three  Baptist  chapels  in  this 
parish.  Of  these,  was  the  celebrated  Baptist  chapel  in  Carter-lane, 
of  which  Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Rippon  were  successively  ministers  for 
more  than  a hundred  years.  This  chapel  was  pulled  down  for  making 
the  London  and  Greenwich  railway,  and  a new  chapel  built  instead, 
in  new  Park-street,  St.  Saviour’s.  A Baptist  chapel  was  built  in 
Dean-street,  about  seventy  years  since,  on  ground  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury.  That  also  was  pulled  down  for  the 
railway,  and  a new  chapel  built  in  Trinity-street,  in  the  parish  of 
Newington. 

At  the  corner  of  Maze-pond  is  a Baptist  chapel  of  the  old  establish- 
ment, with  a grave-yard  and  vaults.  This  chapel  has,  within  these 
few  years,  been  much  enlarged  and  improved ; and  it  has  attached  to 
it  a very  good  Infant  and  Sunday  school. 

St.  John’s  Parish. 

This  parish  is  bounded  by  the  Thames,  on  the  north ; by  Bermond- 
sey, on  the  east  and  south ; and  by  St.  Olave’s,  on  the  west. 

The  population  of  St.  Olave’s  parish  having  greatly  increased,  the 
commissioners  under  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  for  erecting  fifty  new 
churches  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  purchased,  as  a site  for  a 
church  and  cemetery,  a field  which,  as  mentioned  in  a preceding  page, 
was  walled  in  and  called  the  Artillery-ground.  Agreeably  to  an  act 
of  the  6th  George  II.,  1733,  the  district  of  Horsey-down,  Horsa- 
down,  or  Horsley-down,  (so  called  from  its  having  been  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a grazing  field,  for  their  horses  and  cattle),  was  appointed 
for  the  new  parish. 

“ This  act  states,  that  a site  for  a Church  had  been  purchased,  and  a new  church  built 
thereon,  near  Horsley  Down  ; and  it  enacts  that  the  new  parish  should  be  totally  inde- 
pendent of  St.  Olave’s ; 3,500 1.  was  granted  to  buy  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a rector, 
who  was  also  to  be  paid  60/.  a year  by  quarterly  payments  out  of  burial  fees,  for  which 
the  burial  grounds  and  vaults  were  vested  in  the  vestry,  exclusive  of  the  rector;  on  non- 
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payment,  the  rector  may  distrain  on  the  Churchwardens ; the  vestry  to  consist  of  the 
rector  and  all  the  inhabitants  renting  10 ?.  a year  and  upwards  ; this  provision  to  be  in 
full  of  all  moduses,  tithes,  Easter  offerings,  and  other  demands,  except  such  surplice  fees 
and  perquisites  as  are  allowed  by  the  said  Act,  and  such  other  as  the  vestry,  with  consent 
of  the  Bishop,  should  appoint ; the  rectory  never  to  be  held  in  commendam,  and  all 
licenses  and  dispensations  for  that  purpose  are  declared  void ; the  inhabitants  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Free  School,  and  two  fifths  of  all  donations  formerly  given  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  subject,  however,  to  an  annual  payment  of  29?.  for  the  poor  of 
the  old  parish.” 1 

Courage  and  Donaldson’s  brewery  stands  on  the  site  of  the  manor- 
house  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (which  belonged  to  St.  John’s  hospital, 
Clerkenwell),  now  the  estate  of  Sir  William  Abdy,  bart.  This  estate, 
and  that  of  the  governors  of  the  Grammar  school,  and  another  estate 
of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  called  the  Isle  of  Ducks,  comprehend 
almost  the  whole  of  this  parish. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  name  of  the  street  running  along 
the  river  side,  and  called  Shad-Thames,  may  be  an  abbreviation  of 
“ St.  John-at-Thames.” 

Shad-Thames  and  the  river-side  contain  extensive  granaries  and 
storehouses  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

Half  of  St.  Saviour’s  dock,  (so  called  from  St.  Saviour’s,  Bermond- 
sey), is  in  the  parish  of  St.  John ; the  other  in  that  of  Bermondsey. 

The  Church . — The  benefice  is  a rectory ; the  patronage  of  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mother-church,  is  in  the  crown.  It  pays  pro- 
curations to  the  archdeacon,  7 s.  7 %d. ; synodals,  2s.  Id.  The  income 
of  the  rector  arises  from  the  dividends  on  3,7 15Z.  25.  9d.  three  per  cent.. 
Old  South-sea  annuities ; 60/.  a year  out  of  the  parish  revenue  arising 
from  burials  in  the  vaults  and  churchyard,  and  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments and  grave-stones.8 

1 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  611. 

2 By  the  act,  6 George  II.,  c.  11,  by  which  the  new  parish  was  constituted,  it  was 
enacted  ( inter  alia)  that  all  the  churchyards  and  burial-grounds,  as  well  within  the  old 
parish  of  St.  Olave  as  within  the  new  one  of  St.  John,  should  be  held  in  common  between 
both  parishes  ; and  accordingly  the  Churchwardens  and  inhabitants  of  each  parish  have 
a right  to  use  indiscriminately  the  churchyards  and  burial-grounds  in  either  of  the 
parishes,  the  fees  going,  as  directed  by  the  act,  to  the  parish  in  which  the  deceased  person 
resided;  and  in  case  of  strangers,  to  the  two  parishes  equally.  Of  these  churchyards  and 
burial-grounds  there  are  four: — 

St.  Olave’s  churchyard , ou  the  north  side  of  St.  Olave’s  church,  and  between  it  and  the 
river,  is  the  original  churchyard  of  the  parish,  to  which  it  has  belonged  from  time 
immemorial. 

St.  John’s  churchyard,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  church  of  St.  John  and  the  rectory 
house  are  built,  were  formerly  part  of  the  field  called  Horseydown,  which  was  conveyed 
by  Christopher  Egglesfield  to  the  governors  of  the  Free-grammar  school,  by  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale,  dated  December  29,  1581.  All  the  said  ground  was  conveyed  by  the 
governors  to  the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches,  by  deed  of  feoffment,  dated 
March  20,  1717,  in  consideration  of  600?. 

The  Flemish  burial-ground  is  part  of  premises  conveyed  to  the  rector  of  St.  Olave’s  by 
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Rectors  of  St.  John’s  parish  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Richard  Penneck.3  Instituted  October  the  9th,  1765  : died 
January  29  th,  1803. 

John  Clark  Hubbart,  A.M.  Instituted  June  2nd,  1803. 

William  Jarvis  Abdy,  A,M.  Instituted  December  the  6 th, 
1805:  died  April  16th,  1823. 

John  Channing  Abdy,  A.M.  Instituted  May  13th,  1823: 
died  on  the  27ih  of  January,  1845. 

James  Ralph,  A.M.  Instituted  February  20th,  1845. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  large  and  handsome,  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  foundation  was  laid  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1727,  and  the  first  stone  on  the  17th  of  April,  1728. 
The  building  is  composed  of  a nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  a square 
tower.  Its  length,  including  the  chancel,  is  105  feet;  its  breadth,  51 
feet.  In  the  tower  are  ten  bells. 

It  has  an  altar — not  a communion  table — the  effect  of  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  general  style,  which  is  chaste  and  beautiful. 
Over  the  altar  is  a painting  of  the  patron  saint,  executed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Peters,  at  the  expense  of  the  executors  of  Richard  Russell,  esq.4 

certain  parties,  in  pursuance  of  licenses  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the 
Sixth.  It  was  called  “The  Flemish  Burial  Ground”  from  its  having  been  appropriated 
for  the  burial  of  refugees  from  Flanders,  who  settled  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave  in  great 
numbers,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — By  act  of  1st  William  IV.,  c.  3,  the  City  of  London 
was  empowered  to  take  a small  portion  of  this  burial-ground  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  approach  from  Tooley-street  to  new  London  bridge.  The  London  and  Greenwich 
railway  company  was  afterwards,  by  act  of  3rd  William  IV.,  c.  46,  empowered  to  arch 
over  a further  portion  of  the  burial-ground  ; and  as  a compensation  for  so  doing,  as  well 
as  for  a piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  burial-ground  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
city,  the  company  paid  into  the  court  of  Exchequer  the  sum  of  2,734 Z.,  which  has  been 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  2,996 Z.  3s.  3d.  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  until  the 
money  can  be  laid  out  according  to  the  last-mentioned  act,  in  the  purchase  of  lands  or 
tenements,  to  be  settled  to  the  same  uses  as  the  land  of  which  it  was  the  purchase  or 
compensation  money ; and  in  the  mean  time,  the  dividends  are  to  be  paid  to  the  rectors 
and  churchwardens,  or  one  of  them. 

The  Old  burial-ground,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Weaver’s-lane,  at  the  end  of  Tooley- 
street,  was  formerly  part  of  Horseydown.  It  was  first  formed  by  a subscription  among 
the  parishioners  in  the  year  1582,  and  was  demised  by  the  governors  of  the  Grammar 
school  to  the  parishioners,  by  indenture  of  lease,  dated  June  28th,  1586,  for  five  hundred 
years  from  the  24th  of  that  month,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  Is.  4c?. — Vide  “ A Rental  and 
Particular  Account  of  the  Lands  and  Tenements,  Rent  Charges,  Gifts,  Grants,  and 
Benevolences ; belonging  to  the  Parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  Southwark : and  of 
the  several  Allowances  payable  out  of  the  same.”  1838.  This  valuable  work  contains 
plans  of  the  different  estates  belonging  to  both  parishes. 

3 This  gentleman  went  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  on  his  embassy  to  Spain ; had 
the  care  of  the  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum ; and  was  rector  of  Abinger,  in 
Surrey. 

4 This  gentleman  died  at  his  house  in  Bermondsey,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1784. 
“ He  was  a bachelor ; desired  to  be  buried  at  St.  John’s ; and  left,  amongst  other  legacies, 
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The  saint  is  represented  as  ascending  into  the  clouds,  with  a book  in 
one  hand,  and  a pen  in  the  other.  There  are  also  two  smaller  paint- 
ings of  St.  John ; one  of  them  over  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  other  over 
the  Creed.  The  church  is  well  pewed,  and  has  a gallery  on  each 
side,  and  at  the  west  end.  In  the  western  gallery  is  a handsome 
organ. 

Amongst  other  mural  monuments  in  the  chancel  are  two  small 
white-marble  tablets,  on  the  south  side : one,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  William  Jarvis  Abdy,  A.M.,  forty-one  years  curate  and  rector 
of  St.  John’s  parish,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1823,  in  his  68th 
year; — the  other,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Channing  Abdy, 
A.M.,  twenty-one  years  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  on  January 
the  27th,  1845,  in  his  53rd  year. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  also,  is  a memorial,  with  this  in- 
scription : — 

“ Here  under  lies  deposited,  waiting  the  Resurrection,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Thomas  Lempriere,  Esq.,  formerly  his  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Faro  in  the  King- 
dom of  Algarve,  who  departed  this  life  the  16th  October,  1751,  aged  66  years. 

His  extensive  knowledge,  sincere  piety,  remarkable  integrity,  prudent  conduct, 
ardent  desire  to  be  usefull,  and  prevailing  good-will  to  all,  made  him  greatly 
esteemed  in  life  and  much  lamented  at  his  death.” 

Several  other  monuments  and  hatchments  are  placed  against  the 
walls  of  the  church.  On  the  south  wall,  in  the  gallery,  is  a large 
handsome  monument,  with  an  urn,  on  a grey  pyramid:  also  the 
aldermanic  sword,  mace,  cap,  and  collar.  On  a white-marble  tablet 
beneath,  is  the  following  inscription : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Kite,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London, 
who  discharged  the  chief  offices  of  dignity  and  trust  in  that  City  with  the 


to  the  Magdalen  Hospital  3,000/.;  to  the  Small-Pox  ditto,  3,000/.;  to  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  near  Westminster  bridge,  3,000/. ; to  the  Surrey  Dispensary,  500/. ; for  a monu- 
ment in  St.  John’s  church,  2,000/. ; to  each  of  six  young  women  to  attend  as  pall-bearers, 
50/. ; to  four  other  young  women  to  precede  the  corpse  and  strew  flowers  whilst  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul  was  played  by  the  Organist  of  St.  John,  each  20/.;  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grose  to 
write  his  epitaph,  100/.  (originally  to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  by  a codicil  altered  to  Mr.  Grose); 
all  the  residue  to  the  Asylum  for  young  girls  in  Lambeth  (supposed  about  15,000/.);  eight 
acting  Magistrates  in  Surrey  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  Executors  were.  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  Samuel  Gillam,  Thomas  Bell,  and  William  Leavis,  Esquires.  There  had  not 
been  any  thing  apparent  in  the  life  of  this  person  to  entitle  him  to  any  particular  respect ; 
and  the  pompous  funeral  prepared  for  him  produced  no  small  disorder.” — Manning  and 
Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  613.  “ Annual  Register,  1784,  p.  202.  Gent.  Mag.  1784 ; 
where  are” given  particulars  of  him  by  Sir  J.  Mawbey,  pp.  797,  819  ; Abstract  of  his 
Will,  and  Pedigree,  with  his  Portrait,  889.” — As  regards  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  the  provisions  of  his  will  have  not  been  complied  with ; but  his  executors 
are  said  to  have  considered  the  payment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters  for  the  altar-piece  as  a 
compensation. 
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greatest  reputation.  He  was  an  impartial  Magistrate,  a true  Guardian  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  Fellow  Citizens,  and  ever  ready  to  exert  the  authority 
in  which  he  was  invested  in  the  preservation  of  the  same.  He  was  a zealous 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a sincere  Christian,  a loyal  subject,  and,  in  the 
public  administration  of  justice  as  well  as  in  his  private  character,  a stranger  to 
the  sordid  purposes  of  self-interest.  As  a mark  of  his  benevolent  disposition  he 
left  Christ’s,  Bridewell,  Bethlehem,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  and  the 
London  Hospitals,  £100  each ; to  the  Charity  School  of  Lime  Street  and  Corn- 
hill  Wards,  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  alderman,  £100;  to  the  Charity 
School  of  Bridge,  Dowgate,  and  Candlewick  Wards,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
resided,  £100;  besides  several  other  liberal  benefactions.  And,  after  an 
exemplary  and  well-spent  life,  he  calmly  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Creator  and  Redeemer  on  the  1st  of  September  1772,  aged  64  years.  To  whose 
memory  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  nephew  Benjamin  Kidney,  Esq.,  his 
heir  and  executor,  as  a grateful  testimony  of  his  sincere  regard.” 

The  Registers,  excellently  kept  in  large  folio  volumes,  commence 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1733.  The  churchyard  is  spacious  and  open. 

A few  years  since,  St.  Mark’s,  a district  parish,  was  formed  out  of 
the  western  part  of  St.  John’s,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  for 
providing  additional  spiritual  aid  in  populous  parishes.  To  this  a 
minister  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  the  crown,  alternately, 
and  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  No  church  has  yet  been 
erected;  but  divine  service  is  performed  by  the  clergyman  at  the 
Branch  school,  in  Magdalen-street.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Galaher,  A.M.,  appointed  in  1845. 

Schools. — It  has  been  shewn  in  a preceding  page,  that  the  Free 
Grammar  school,  originally  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  but  now  con- 
jointly of  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  was  founded  by  the 
inhabitants  in  1561. 5 By  order  of  the  vestry,  the  vestry-hall  was 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  school,  which  was  kept  there  until  the 
year  1829,  soon  after  which  period  the  building  was  pulled  down  for 
forming  the  approaches  to  new  London  bridge.6  After  a succession 

5 It  was  endowed  (among  other  property)  with  a freehold  field,  of  sixteen  acres  or 
thereabout,  called  Horseydown,  or  Horsleydown,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
parishioners,  and  which  was  conveyed  to  the  governors  of  the  school,  by  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale,  dated  December  29th,  1581 ; and  by  indenture,  dated  October  3rd,  1656,  the 
governors  demised  to  trustees  for  the  parish,  a piece  of  ground,  part  of  the  said  down  or 
field,  called  “ Horsey  Down,”  for  a term  of  five  hundred  years  from  Midsummer,  1656, 
“ in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  churchwardens  and  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  the  better  to 
defray  the  public  charge  of  the  said  parish,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  the 
poor  and  indigent  people  there  ; at  the  yearly  rent  of  a red  rose,  payable  at  Midsummer, 
if  lawfully  demanded.”  This  lease  (by  act  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  12,)  is  now  vested  in  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  ; by  whom  the  rent  of  a red  rose  is  paid  to  the  governors, 
previously  to  the  annual  commemoration  sermon,  on  the  17th  of  November  in  every 
year,  by  presenting  to  each  of  the  governors  a bouquet  of  flowers  with  a rose  in  each. — 
Vide  “ A Rental,”  &c.,  before  mentioned. 

6 “ As  it  could  not  then  be  discovered  in  whom  the  freehold  was  vested,  it  was  enacted 
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of  changes,  the  London  and  Greenwich  railway  company  provided  a 
piece  of  ground  in  Bermondsey-street,  on  which  the  new  school  has 
since  been  built. 

The  origin  of  this  Grammar  school  (as  appears  from  an  able  historical  and  descriptive 
paper  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1836, 
pp.  15,  137,  144,  with  the  signature  of  G.  R.  C.),  was  humble,  and  somewhat  remarkable. 
Henry  Leeke,  a brewer,  residing  at  the  foot  of  London  bridge,  by  Pepper-alley,  by  will 
dated  March  the  12th,  1561,  (“  having  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olyve’s, 
Southwark,  of  which  he  was  a parishioner”),  bequeathed  20Z.  a year  out  of  a certain 
lease,  for  certain  charitable  purposes  in  St.  Olave’s ; out  of  which  8 Z.  a year  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a free  school  in  St.  Saviour’s  ; but  if,  within  two  years  after  his  death  a 
school  should  be  built  and  established  in  St.  Olave’s,  the  said  8 Z.  to  go  to  that  parish. 

St.  Olave’s  contrived  to  secure  the  bequest ; numerous  benefactions  followed ; and  at 
length  the  school  obtained  a charter  of  incorporation  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  district  of  Horsleydown  having  been  covered  with  houses,  erected  on  building 
leases  which  have  fallen  in,  the  yearly  income  is  now  considerable.  In  1818,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  was  1,664?.  6s.  IOcZ.  In  1834,  the  rents  and  the  dividends  on  funded  stock 
(exclusively  of  fines  and  premiums  for  renewal  of  leases),  was  more  than  2,400Z. 

Besides  certain  payments  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  school  for  money  and  bread  to  the 
poor,  apprenticing  poor  children,  &c. ; to  St.  Olave’s  charity  school  for  girls  40Z.  a year, 
and  St.  John’s  ditto,  30Z.;  the  governors  allow  50Z.  a year  for  the  maintenance  of  a scholar 
from  the  school  at  college. 

In  1834,  the  actual  expenses  for  maintenance  of  the  school  were  1,360Z.  19s.  1 d.\  the 
repairs  of  the  school  estates,  and  other  incidental  charges,  477Z.  2s.  3<Z.;  leaving  a surplus 
of  about  400Z. 

“ After  some  delay,  (according  to  the  authority  already  mentioned,)  and  with  a view  to 
satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John’s,  who  were  desirous  that  the  new  school  should  be 
erected  in  or  near  that  parish,  a piece  of  ground  was  fixed  on  in  Bermondsey  street, 
near  the  division  of  the  parishes,  and  on  part  of  that  ground  the  new  school  was  erected.” 
The  contract  for  the  school  was  nearly  6,000Z. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  17th  of  November,  1834,  (the  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth),  by  Charles  Barclay,  esq.,  M.P.,  then  warden,  assisted  by  the 
rest  of  the  governors ; and  the  building  was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
master  and  scholars,  and  to  hold  the  commemoration,  on  November  17th,  1835. 

“ The  building  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  similar  to  the  original  buildings 
erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
quoins  and  door  and  window  frames,  and  forms  two  sides  of  a quadrangle,  which  is  cut 
diagonally  by  the  railroad. 

“ In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  octagonal  embattled  tower,  containing,  on  the 
ground  floor,  a porch  open  on  three  sides,  and  leading  to  a corridor  of  general  communi- 


(11  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,)  that  the  City  should  find  another  piece  of  ground  to  be  approved  by 
the  governors  as  a site  for  a new  school,  which  piece  of  ground  should  be  charged  with 
an  annual  sum  of  12Z.  to  be  paid  to  the  rectors  and  churchwardens  for  ever,  and  there- 
upon the  school  in  front  thereof  should  be  vested  in  the  City.  The  City  accordingly 
assigned  a piece  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Duke-street,  and  also  paid  to  the 
governors  3,000Z.  for  equality  of  exchange ; but  the  piece  of  ground  so  assigned,  being 
afterwards  required  by  the  London  and  Greenwich  railway  company,  under  the  powers 
of  their  act,  (3  William  IV.,  c.  46,)  it  was  thereby  enacted  that  the  company  should 
provide  another  piece  of  ground  as  a site  for  the  school,  in  lieu  of  that  provided  by  the 
city,  which,  as  above  stated,  was  accordingly  done.” — Rental,  &c. 
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cation.  The  porch  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  above  it  is  a library  or  study  for  the 
master.  Over  the  central  entrance  of  the  porch  is  a square  stone  tablet,  on  which  is 
represented  a carved  facsimile  of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  school.  On  the  right  of  the 
porch  is  the  principal  or  grammar  school,  the  interior  of  which  is  70  feet  in  length  by  35 
feet  in  width,  and  35  feet  in  height.  At  the  end  of  this  apartment,  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  is  a raised  platform  or  dais,  on  which  is  the  head  master’s  seat,  and  at  each 
side,  at  the  same  end  of  the  room,  is  an  oriel.  Over  the  door  is  a gallery  for  visitors  on 
the  commemoration  day ; and  the  roof  is  supported  by  a plain  gothic  open  framework  of 
timber,  with  corbels  and  pendants. 

“ Behind  the  grammar  school  is  the  writing  school,  a spacious  room,  40  feet  by  28,  in 
the  same  style,  but  plainer  than  the  former. 

“ On  the  left  of  the  porch  is  the  court-room,  in  which  the  Governors  meet  to  transact 
business ; and  which  also  forms  the  school  library.  The  court  room  has  a broad  bay- 
window  in  front,  embattled  on  the  outside ; in  which  has  been  inserted  an  ancient  dial  in 
stained  glass,  which  was  in  the  window  of  the  old  vestry  hall  and  school  room.  Between 
the  porch  and  the  court  room  is  a waiting  room. 

“ On  the  left  of  the  court  room  is  the  entrance  to  the  head  master’s  house,  which 
occupies  the  extreme  left  of  the  building,  and  contains  nine  commodious  apartments.” 

This  building  is  altogether  highly  creditable ; as  well  to  the  governors  as  to  the  taste 
and  professional  ability  of  Mr.  James  Field,  the  architect,  from  whose  design  and  under 
whose  direction  it  was  erected.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  situation  in  which  it  has 
been  placed  is  so  unfavourable,  that  it  can  be  seen,  and  to  great  disadvantage,  only  from 
the  school-yard,  or  from  the  railroad,  which  intersects  the  school  yard  diagonally,  at  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  entrance  to  the  school  is  from  Bermondsey  street  through  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
railroad  into  the  school  yard. 

M The  ancient  seal  of  the  school  bears  the  date  of  1576.  It  represents  the  master 
seated  in  tlfe  school  room,  with  five  boys  standing  near  him.  The  rod  is  a prominent 
object,  as  in  other  school  seals  which  may  be  seen  in  ‘ Carlisle’s  Grammar  Schools’;  some 
of  which  are  also  inscribed  with  the  maxim  of  king  Solomon,  then  strictly  maintained  : 
Qui  parcit  Virgam  odit  filium.  A fac-simile  of  the  seal,  in  cast-iron  or  carved  in  stone, 
is  placed  in  front  of  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  school.” — The  inscription  is  as 
follows : — -f-  The  Seale  of  ye  Free  Schoole  of  yb  Parishioners  of  St.  Olaves 

SoUTHK,  FOVNDED  BY  Q.  ELZ. 

A Branch  school,  in  Magdalen-street,  was  erected  by  the  governors  in  1824.  It  is 
designed  for  300  boys,  and  at  this  time  (1847)  educates  266. 

The  mode  of  admission  to  both  of  these  schools  is  by  presentations,  signed  by  a 
governor,  addressed  to  the  respective  head-masters.  These  are  freely  given  (if  there  is 
room  in  the  school)  to  all  parents,  whether  householders  or  only  lodgers,  provided  they 
bring  a certificate  of  their  children  residing  with  them  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

The  governors  encourage  families  who  come  to  reside  for  the  advantages  of  the  school ; 
but  they  do  not  recognise  the  admission  of  children  sent  into  the  parish  without  their 
natural  or  legal  guardian.  The  education  is  entirely  free ; and  the  boys  are  provided 
with  all  necessary  books  and  stationery  without  any  expense  to  their  parents. 

In  each  school  the  day  (except  on  half-holidays)  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; and  a third 
portion  of  the  boys  is  instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic  for  a third  of  each  day. 

Of  the  340  boys  in  the  grammar  school  about  100  (at  the  discretion  of  the  head 
master)  learn  Latin ; and  of  these  about  thirty  learn  Greek ; and  some  of  the  senior  boys 
of  both  the  Latin  and  English  department  (to  the  number  of  about  50)  learn  also  French. 

Children  are  admissible  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  prescribed  limit  as  to 
their  continuance;  but  the  majority  leave  for  trades,  shops,  and  counting-houses,  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  ; while  the  few  who  aim  at  a university  education  remain  until  they  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  are  instructed  in  the  higher  classics. 

Gratuities  to  the  number  of  four,  and  to  the  amount  of  50/.  or  70/.  a year,  are  voted  by 
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the  governors  to  such  pupils  as  are  recommended  by  the  head-masters  and  examiners  to 
go  to  the  University ; and  these  are  available  for  three  years  and  a half  at  any  college,  at 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  governors  give  also  every  year  ten  apprentice-fees  of  10Z.  each,  to  boys  who, 
having  been  educated  in  either  of  their  schools,  are  bound  to  masters  who  are  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  freemen  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  discipline  of  both  schools  is  conducted  upon  the  monitorial  system,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  a large  staff  of  masters  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The 
hours  are,  in  the  summer,  from  7 to  9,  10  to  12,  and  2 to  5 : in  the  winter,  from  9 to  12, 
and  from  2 to  4.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays ; and  short  vacations  are 
allowed  at  the  usual  seasons.  The  boys  attend  divine  service  at  their  parish  churches 
twice  every  Sunday. 

There  is  an  annual  examination  at  Midsummer  before  two  appointed  examiners,  (at 
present,  1847,  Rev.  J.  Russell,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.);  and  on  the  17th  of 
each  November,  the  formation  of  the  schools  is  commemorated  by  service  in  one  of  the 
parish  churches,  (when  a sermon  is  delivered  by  a selected  preacher),  and  by  a public 
recitation  of  speeches  in  the  grammar  school-room. 

The  present  Governors  are — Jeremiah  Pilcher,  esq.,  warden;  T.  S.  Benson,  esq.;  T.  A. 
Shuter,  esq. ; Rev.  A.  H.  Kenney,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Olave’s ; T.  Farncomb,  esq.,  aider- 
man  ; Joshua  Lockwood,  esq. ; W.  Holcombe,  esq. ; R.  Willson,  esq. ; H.  Dudin,  esq. ; 
J.  Ledger,  esq. ; S.  Judkins,  esq. ; Arthur  Kett  Barclay,  esq. ; H.  Greenwood,  M.D. ; 
John  Humphery,  esq.,  alderman,  M.P. ; John  Courage,  esq. ; Rev.  James  Ralph,  A.M., 
rector  of  St.  John’s. 

Masters  of  the  Grammar  School — Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  rector  of  St.  Benne’t, 
Gracechurch-street ; Mr.  Samuel  Smith  ; Mr.  Thos.  Lister ; Mr.  Ragon,  French  master. 

Branch  School — Mr.  Yenner ; Mr.  Venner,  jun. ; Mr.  Thos.  Layton. 

The  new  parochial  Girls’  school,  at  the  corner  of  Potter’s-fields,  in  this  parish,  was 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Allen,  and  paid  for  by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants. 
Eighteen  girls  are  wholly  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated ; thirty-two  more  are  clothed 
and  educated ; and  altogether,  one  hundred  are  educated. 

The  Infant  and  Sunday  schools  are  in  Back-street. 

Workhouses. — By  an  act,  6 George  II.,  c.  11,  it  was  enacted,  “that  the  workhouse  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Olave  should  be  divided  between  the  old  and  new  intended  parish  of  St. 
John ; and  that  three  fifths  thereof  should  belong  to  St.  Olave’s,  and  two  fifths  to  St. 
John’s  ; and  that  the  same  should  be  held  by  the  said  respective  parishes,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  a pepper-corn,  to  the  Governors  of  the  Grammar  School, 
for  ever.” — “ The  workhouses  continued  to  be  held  and  used  separately  by  the  two 
parishes,  until  the  formation  of  St.  Olave’s  Union  in  the  year  1836,  when  they  were  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  united  them  again  into  one  workhouse,  for  the  Union  ; 
paying  to  the  parish  of  St.  Olave  for  their  portion,  a yearly  rent  of  340/. ; and  to  St. 
John’s  for  their  portion,  a yearly  rent  of  288/.,  according  to  a valuation  of  the  work- 
house  made  by  Mr.  George  Allen.  These  rents  are  credited  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  the  respective  parishes  in  each  Quarter’s  account,  and  thus  go  in  aid  of  the  poor 
rates.”  A part  of  the  workhouse  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  John  was  sold,  a few 
years  ago,  to  the  London  and  Greenwich  railway  company,  for  making  a street  from 
Artillery-street  to  Parish-street,  pursuant  to  a clause  in  the  act  of  5th  William  IV.,  c.  50, 
for  1,100/. 

The  annual  amount  for  rent-charges,  gifts,  and  benevolences,  accruing  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  &c.,  is  1,690/.  18s.  6 d.  Of  this,  the 
Walcot  estate,  at  Lambeth,  produces  983/.  9s.;  and  the  Red-Rose  estates,  at  Horsleydown, 
430/.  5s.  Of  the  charities  under  the  management  of  the  governors  of  the  Grammar 
school,  the  benefit  of  the  Apprentice  fund  is  confined  to  boys  educated  in  the  school, 
about  four  of  whom  are  annually  apprenticed,  with  premiums  of  5/.  each. — Vide  Rental. 
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The  St.  Olave’s  Union  workhouse  (the  union  comprising  the  three 
parishes  of  St.  Olave,  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas,)  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Artillery-hall  and  Artillery -ground.  The  hall  was  a spacious 
structure  of  red  brick,  with  a lofty  open-framed  roof,  erected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  This  building,  which  constituted 
the  workhouses  of  St.  Olave’s  and  St.  John’s  parishes,  was  taken 
down  for  the  erection  of  the  union  workhouse.  The  late  Mr.  George 
Allen  was  the  architect  employed  on  that  occasion.7  The  alterations 
and  additions  of  the  edifice  cost  11,0007.  The  interior  economy  of 
this  establishment  might  be  advantageously  taken  as  a model  for  that 
of  union  houses  in  general.  In  every  department,  the  arrangements 
are  excellent;  and  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  distinguishing  features. 
The  average  number  of  poor  here  provided  for  is  about  four  hundred. 

Chapels , &c. — There  is  a large  chapel,  called  Queen  chapel,  for 
Independents,  in  Parish-street,  with  a school  attached.  Lord  John 
Russell  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  school  a few  years  ago.  This  chapel 
has  a property  endowment. — In  Gainsford-street  is  a Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  in  Fair-street  a Welch  chapel. 

Parish  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  parish  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  High-street  of  Southwark, 
which  separates  it  from  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour ; and  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  it  adjoins  the  parish  of  St.  Olave.  On  the  eastern 
border,  a small  part  of  the  manor  of  the  Maze  extends  into  this  parish. 
St.  Thomas’s  is  the  smallest  parish  in  Southwark,  containing,  exclu- 
sively of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  hospitals,  only  one  hundred  and  eight 
houses,  in  1841  ; and  the  number  has  since  been  reduced,  in  con- 
sequence of  more  recent  metropolitan  improvements  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  According  to  Stow,  this  district  had  anciently  no 
inhabitants  but  those  persons  who  were  connected  with  the  original 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  which  being  a religious  foundation,  the  site 
and  buildings  became  vested  in  the  crown  on  the  suppression  of 
monasteries  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  When  king  Edward  the  Sixth 
granted  the  hospital  to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  trust,  to  form 
an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  lame,  &c.,  he  exerted  his 

7 Mr.  Allen  was  also  the  architect,  for  Alderman  Humphery,  of  the  Bridge-house 
hotel,  and  the  handsome  new  warehouses  erected  by  that  gentleman  in  Montagu-close, 
between  St.  Saviour’s  church  and  the  river ; and  of  the  new  church  now  building  at 
Bermondsey.  He  is,  moreover,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  preparing  and  submitting  to  the 
London-bridge  committee  the  best  designs  for  the  approaches  to  the  new  bridge  ; most  of 
his  suggestions  having  been  carried  out. 
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authority  as  head  of  the  church,  in  constituting  this  a distinct  parish, 
to  be  governed  by  its  own  officers. 

The  Church . — The  benefice  is  a donative  in  the  gift  of  the 
governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital,  the  church  having  been,  and  still 
remaining  part  of  the  hospital.  As  the  population  of  the  precinct 
had  increased,  it  was  made  parochial  by  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
a chapel  was  erected  within  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 
The  parishioners  are  not  subject  to  either  tithes  or  church-rates.  The 
vestry  is  open. 

In  1702,  the  church,  or  chapel,  having  become  old  and  ruinous,  it 
was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  3,0007.,  granted  out  of  the  coal  duty, 
with  further  assistance  from  the  governors  and  others.  In  1732,  the 
governors  paid  the  curate  607.  a year.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  quoins,  and  a square  tower,  about  93  feet  in  height,  to  corres- 
pond. In  the  tower  are  two  bells.  The  entrance  to  the  church,  for 
the  parishioners,  is  from  St.  Thomas’s  street.  It  is  fifty-four  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty-two  in  breadth ; having  two  aisles,  with  galleries  at 
the  south  side  and  west  end.  In  the  vestry  room  is  a portrait  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  his  robes,  with  this  inscription : — 

“ Edwardus  Sextus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglie  et  Francie,  aetatis  xvi.” 

Amongst  the  few  monumental  inscriptions  in  this  church,  the 
following,  on  a tablet  against  the  south  wall,  is  chiefly  entitled  to 
notice : — 

“ Carolus  Joye  arm.  Petri  Joye1  arm.  ex  uxoris  Elizabethce  filius  natu 
maximus,  Valetudinariorum  Questor  hujus  a D.  Thoma  dicti  uno  omnium 
Gubernatorum  consensu  An.  X'1  mdccxxiv.  Malui  illius  a Thoma  Guy  fundati 
supremis  ipsius  fundatoris  tabulis  eodem  anno  Sept.  IV.  constitutus,  utroque 
simul  munere  summa  cum  prudentia,  vigilantia,  fide,  perfunctus,  An. 

X‘  mdccxxxvii.  set.  lxviii  Dec.  xx.  obiit  heic  depositus  in  Sacellum  Guianum 
mox  aedificandum  quam  proxime  fundatorem  transferendus.” 

Ministers  of  St.  Thomas’s  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

Charles  Hodgkin.  Appointed  in  1783. 

Thomas  Warren  Mercer.  Appointed  November  6th,  1830. 

Hugh  Innes  Rose,  B.D.  Appointed  October  1st,  1833. 

William  Deey.  Appointed  February  8th,  1839. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. — This  institution  was  originally  founded  in 
1213,  (15th  of  king  John),  by  Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey,  with  con- 
sent of  the  convent,  in  the  land  appropriated  to  the  celerar,  (in  fundo 
celerarii).  It  was  called  the  Almery,  or  Hospital  of  Converts  and 
Boys,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (Becket) ; and  it  adjoined 
the  wall  of  the  monastery.  For  this  ground,  the  prior  appointed  a 
payment  by  the  almoner  to  the  celerar,  of  10s.  4 d.  annually,  at  the 
1 This  gentleman  founded  a school  in  Blackfriars  for  clothing  and  teaching  forty  boys 
and  thirty  girls,  and  endowed  it  with  100/.  per  annum. 
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feast  of  St.  Michael ; and  this  almery,  like  the  parent  monastery, 
was  exempt  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction.8  About  the  time  of 
this  foundation  a building  was  erected  for  the  temporary  residence 
of  the  canons  of  St.  Mary  Overey,  whose  priory  had  been  partly,  or 
entirely,  burnt  down,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour.  After  it  was  restored,  or  repaired,  and  the 
canons  had  returned  thither,  the  temporary  building,  which  stood 
within  the  precincts  of  the  priory,  was  assigned  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  the  support  of  certain  brethren  and  sisters.  This  hospital 
of  St.  Mary  Overey,  in  1228,  was  transferred  from  the  land  ( fundus ) 
belonging  to  the  priory  to  that  of  Amicius,  archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
who  was  custos,  or  warden,  of  the  hospital  founded  by  the  monks  of 
Bermondsey,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a better  supply  of  (spring) 
water,  and  pure  air;  and  the  two  institutions  being  united,  the 
hospital  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  The  new  arrange- 
ment took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Peter  des  Roches,  who  granted  an  indulgence  for  thirty  days  to  all 
persons  who  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  hospital,  becoming 
himself  a benefactor  to  it  ;s  and  hence  it  has  been  reckoned  among 
the  foundations  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  in  whom  was  vested  the 
patronage  of  the  hospital. 

Previously  to  the  death  of  the  bishop,  which  happened  in  1238,  the 
brethren  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital  had  procured  the  consecration  of  a 
cemetery  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Mary  Overey,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
and  profits  of  those  who  held  the  benefices  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  under  their  patronage.  At  length,  through  the 
influence  of  the  bishop,  the  matter  in  question  was  adjusted,  the 
canons  withdrew  their  objections  to  the  use  of  the  burying-ground, 
the  master  and  brethren  of  the  hospital  engaging  to  pay  65.  8 d.  a year 
to  the  canons,  12 d.  to  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret-at-hill,  and  a like 
sum  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Before  this  affair  was  settled, 
some  arrangements  were  made,  relative  to  the  exchange  and  appro- 
priation of  lands  and  tenements,  between  the  two  communities ; and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  market  for  corn,  &c.,  which  had  been  held  at 

2 Excerpta  e Chronicis  de  Bermondsey:  MS.  Harleian.  No.  231.  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  yoI.  v.  p.  98. 

3 Manning  says  Peter  de  Rupibus,  or  des  Roches,  having  united  the  two  hospitals, 
refounding  them  for  canons-regular,  endowed  them  with  344Z.  a year. — Surrey,  vol.  iii. 
p.  615.  But  this  appears  to  be  a mistake,  copied  from  Stow,  who  has  given  the  gross 
amount  of  the  income  of  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  to  Henry  the  Eighth, 
as  that  of  the  sole  benefaction  of  the  bishop.  See  Stow,  Chronicle,  p.  783  ; Leland, 
Collectanea,  vol.  i.  pp.  90  and  113  ; and  Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica. 
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the  gate  of  the  old  hospital,  or  St.  Mary’s,  should  be  removed  to  the 
gate  of  the  new  one ; that  on  the  removal  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
from  the  old  hospital,  it  should  be  closed,  the  canons  being  allowed  to 
erect  on  its  site  whatever  they  pleased  except  an  hospital ; and  that 
they  should  not  build  any  hospital  over  against  the  new  one  in  the 
public  street  of  Southwark.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  of  Edward  the  First,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  reign. 

In  1436,  the  priory  or  hospital  of  Sandon,  in  the  parish  of  Esher, 
having  its  revenue  so  reduced  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  establishment,  it  was,  with  its  possessions,  annexed  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  license  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Among  the 
benefactors  to  this  hospital  were  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Hertford, 
and  Gilbert,  earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester.  In  1299,  Isaac  the 
Jew  conveyed  a house  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Thomas. 

From  the  Valuation  of  Ecclesiastical  Property  in  the  26th  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  of  this  hospital  consisted  of 
temporalities  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  namely,  rents  of  assise  in 
Southwark  and  elsewhere,  amounting  to  278/.  1*.  6c?. ; woods,  in 
Bodley,  Sandon,  and  Katerham,  yielding,  one  year  with  another, 
1/.  10s. ; perquisites  of  courts  in  the  manor  of  Sandon,  3s.  4 d. ; tem- 
poralities in  Middlesex  and  other  counties,  48/.  10s.  1 c?.;  spiritualities, 
consisting  of  the  rectories  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  Esher, 
18/.  18s.  4c?.;  in  all,  347/.  3s.  3c?.  The  reprisals  and  deductions 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  80/.  5s.  4*7. ; thus  leaving  a clear  annual 
income  of  266/.  17s.  lid.4 

Masters , or  Wardens , of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas : — 

Amicius,  1214. 

Thomas  de  Codeham,  1248. 

Fulcher,  warden  in  12Q1. 

Richard  de  Bykeleswade,  resigned  in  1283. 

Adam  de  Merton,  1285. 

Richard  de  Hulm,  became  warden  in  1295. 

Stephen  de  Bykeleswade,  appointed  in  1316. 

William  de  Stanton,  1338. 

Walter  de  Merlawe,  1350. 

John  de  Bradewyn,  or  Bradeway,  appointed  in  1356. 

Henry  Yakesley,  made  warden  in  1361 ; died  in  1377. 

William  de  Welford,  the  next  master,  died  in  1381. 

Thomas  Goday,  appointed  in  1381 ; died  in  1392. 

Henry  Grygge,  or  Brigge,  alias  Clerk,  appointed  in  January  1393  ; resigned  in  1414. 
John  Reed,  warden  from  1414  till  his  death  in  1427. 

Nicholas  Bokeland,  the  succeeding  warden,  resigned  in  1447. 

William  Crosse,  chosen  in  1447  ; resigned  in  1478. 

William  Beele,  elected  in  1478  ; resigned  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  in  1487. 


4 Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  temp.  Henry  the  Eighth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61. 
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John  Burnham,  the  next  warden,  died  November  15th,  1501. 

Richard  Richardson,  chosen  November  26th,  1501  ; resigned  May  20th,  1528. 

Richard  Mabbot,  clerk,  elected  May  the  22nd,  1528,  and  held  the  office  of  master,  or 
hospitaler,  till  its  suppression  in  1539. 5 

Mr.  Manning  mentions  the  names  of  some  other  masters  of  this 
hospital,  but  without  any  dates  whence  the  times  at  which  they  lived 
can  be  inferred.  The  hospital  was  surrendered  to  the  king  by  the 
last  warden,  Mabbot,  July  15th,  1539. 

There  were,  before  the  dissolution  of  this  community,  a master  and 
brethren,  and  three  lay-sisters ; and  they  had  forty  beds  for  poor  infirm 
persons,  who  were  supplied  with  victuals  and  firing. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  establishment,  the  buildings  belonging 
to  it  were  neglected  and  became  ruinous ; and  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  That  prince,  as  it  is  reported,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exhortations  of  bishop  Ridley,  in  a sermon  preached 
before  his  Majesty,  determined  to  engage  in  the  foundation  of  some 
charitable  institutions  on  a large  scale,  in  the  metropolis ; and  from 
this  circumstance  originated  Christ’s  Hospital  and  Bridewell  Hospital,  in 
the  city  of  London ; and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Southwark. 
In  the  foundation  of  the  last-mentioned  institution,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  the  corporation  of  London  co-operated  with  the  king,  who 
sold  to  them  the  premises  of  the  late  hospital;  and  in  July,  1552, 
they  commenced  repairing,  enlarging,  and  fitting  it  up  for  the 
reception  of  diseased,  lame,  and  infirm  persons ; and  it  is  stated  that, 
by  the  month  of  November  that  year,  they  had  expended  about 
1100/.  in  the  undertaking,  and  had  admitted  into  the  hospital  two 
hundred  and  sixty  objects  of  charity.  Stow  has  recorded,  that  on 
“the  tenth  of  April,  1553,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  sent  for 
to  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  and  there,  at  that  time,  the  King’s 
Majesty  gave  to  him  and  to  the  Community  and  Citizens  ” — “ Bride- 
well”— “and  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Thomas  in  Southwark:  King 
Edward  confirmed  the  said  gift  by  his  charter,  dated  the  sixth  and 
twentieth  of  June  next  following.”6  Ten  days  after  that  date,  the 
king  died  at  Greenwich. 

From  an  account  published  by  the  City  Corporation  in  1553,  it 
appears  that  2,479/.  10s.  10c/.  had  been  expended  for  the  repairs  and 
furniture  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Bridewell  hospitals ; and  the  annual 
amount  of  the  revenues  granted  by  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  three 
hospitals  which  he  founded,  namely,  St.  Thomas’s,  Bridewell,  and 
Christ’s,  is  said  to  have  been  3,266/.  13s.  4 d. 

5 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  614 — 625. 

6 Stow,  Chronicle,  p.  1028. 
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Much  injury  was  done  to  the  property  belonging  to  this  establish- 
ment by  the  fires  which  took  place  in  Southwark  in  1676,  1681,  and 
1689,  although  the  hospital  itself  suffered  no  damage  on  either 
occasion.  However,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
building  had  become  so  much  decayed  that  a subscription  fund,  to 
which  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  knt.,  was  a great  benefactor,  was  raised  to 
re-edify  and  enlarge  it;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was 
laid  by  Sir  John  Fleet,  who  was  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1692. 

The  property  belonging  to  this  hospital  in  London  and  its  suburbs, 
in  1840  yielded  a rental  of  13,962/.  a year;  estates  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  produced  9,950/.  annually ; and  the  dividends  on  funded 
property  amounted  to  671/.  Pecuniary  donations  to  the  value  of 
184,378/.  were  received  during  the  period  from  1693  to  1836.  The 
gross  annual  income  of  this  institution  has  been  stated  at  nearly 
26,000/. 

Additional  buildings  were  raised  in  1732;  a new  north  wing  was 
completed  in  1836,  at  the  expense  of  18,000/. ; and  the  south  wing 
was  built  in  1842.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  centre  of  the  edifice 
on  a new  plan. 

The  hospital  buildings  now  consist  of  several  quadrangles ; in  the 
centre  of  the  first  of  which,  facing  Wellington-street,  is  a brazen 
statue  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  Scheemakers,  bearing  this  inscription, 
on  one  side  in  Latin,  on  the  other  in  English: — 

“ This  Statue  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  a most  excellent  Prince,  of 
exemplary  piety,  and  wisdom  above  his  years,  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his 
age,  and  most  munificent  Founder  of  this  Hospital,  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Charles  Joyce,  Esq.  in  the  year  mdccxxxvii.” 

Through  the  first  court,  is  the  entrance  to  the  second,  by  a descent 
of  steps.  This  court  has  a Doric  colonnade  with  a cornice,  on  which 
is  the  basement  to  nine  pilasters.  On  the  north  side,  is  the  chapel 
for  the  use  of  the  patients,  in  which  service  is  performed  daily ; on 
the  south,  the  parish  church ; on  the  east,  the  hall,  elevated  on  Tuscan 
columns,  with  compartments  for  the  chaplain,  treasurer,  steward,  &c. ; 
in  the  north-east  corner,  the  kitchen.  The  court-room  is  over  the 
colonnade. 

The  third  court  is  surrounded  by  a colonnade  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
with  an  entablature,  from  which  ascends  a long  range  of  pilasters  of 
the  Ionic  order.  In  the  centre  is  a statue  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in 
his  robes  as  lord-mayor,  with  the  following  inscription,  in  Latin  and  in 
English : — 

“ To  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Knt.,  born  in  Northamptonshire,  Citizen  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  President  of  this  Hospital,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
new  Workhouse,  and  a bountiful  Benefactor  to  it ; a just  Magistrate,  and  brave 
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Defender  of  the  Liberty  and  Religion  of  his  Country ; who  (besides  many  other 
instances  of  his  charity  to  the  poor)  built  the  Girls’  Ward  in  Christ’s  Hospital ; 
gave  first  toward  the  rebuilding  of  this  house  £600 ; and  left  by  his  last  Will 
£2,300  to  the  poor  of  it.  This  statue  was  erected  in  his  life-time  by  the 
Governors  an.  Dom.  mdcci.  as  a monument  of  their  esteem  of  so  much  worth  ; 
and,  to  preserve  his  memory  after  death,  was  by  them  beautified  anno  Dom. 

MDCCXIV.” 

In  a small  court,  farther  to  the  east,  are  two  wards  for  salivation 
(now  little  used),  and  what  is  called  the  cutting-ward.  Here,  also,  are 
the  surgery,  bathing  rooms,  theatre,  and  dead-house,  in  which  corpses 
are  deposited  until  the  time  of  interment. 

In  the  court-room  are  portraits  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  William  the 
Third,  and  Queen  Mary ; Sir  Robert  Clayton,  by  Richardson ; Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote  ; Sir  Gerard  Conyers ; Sir  John  Eyles,  by  Vanloo ; 
Sir  James  Cambell,  &c.  The  gentlemen  here  named  were  presidents, 
and  most  of  them  patrons,  also,  of  the  foundation. 

There  are  twenty  wards  for  the  reception  of  patients,  each  under 
the  care  of  a sister  or  female  superintendant,  and  two  or  three  nurses. 
The  number  of  beds  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.  The  whole 
number  of  in  and  out  patients  to  whom  relief  was  administered  at 
St.  Thomas’s  hospital  in  1836,  was  46,674. 

The  medical  officers  of  this  institution  are  three  physicians,  three 
assistant  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and  a resident  apothecary.  Both 
the  physicians  and  the  surgeons  derive  their  chief  emoluments  from 
the  reception  of  pupils ; and  a limited  number  of  the  surgeons’  pupils, 
termed  dressers,  and  paying  extraordinary  fees,  are  the  immediate 
attendants  of  the  patients  under  surgical  treatment. 

The  governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital  are  of  three  classes ; viz. — 
1.  corporation  governors,  represented  by  the  lord-mayor  and  aider- 
men,  with  twelve  common-councilmen,  who  derive  their  authority 
from  the  charter  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
for  the  regulation  of  the  royal  hospitals,  passed  in  1782  ; 2.  special 
governors,  consisting  chiefly  of  retired  officers  of  the  institution,  and 
the  executors  of  considerable  benefactors ; 3.  donation  governors, 
persons  who  have  given  50 1.  to  the  charity,  and  are  then  elected  as 
a matter  of  course  by  the  existing  governors. 

Mr.  James  Field,  the  architect  of  the  Grammar  school  of  St.  Olave’s, 
was  also  the  architect  of  the  two  new  wings  of  St,  Thomas’s  hospital. 
The  west  or  grand  entrance,  with  its  gates,  lodges,  &c.,  is  from 
Wellington-street,  between  the  wings.  In  front  is  a dwarf  stone- wall, 
surmounted  by  lofty  and  massive  iron-railings,  which  are  carried  on 
and  flank  the  north  side  of  the  north  wing,  running  along  Duke-street, 
up  to  the  offices  of  the  South-eastern  railway. 
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Guy’s  Hospital. — This  noble  institution  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  originally  founded  at  the  sole  expense  of  an  individual,  Thomas 
Guy,  citizen  and  stationer  of  London.  He  was  the  son  of  a lighter- 
man and  coal-merchant,  and  was  born  in  Fair-street,  Horsley-down, 
Southwark,  about  1644.  Having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
stationer  and  bookbinder,  in  London,  he  commenced  business  for 
himself  and  opened  a shop  at  the  corner  house  between  Cornhill  and 
Lombard-street.  Though  he  prospered  in  his  trade,  it  only  served  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  immense  fortune  which  he  ultimately 
acquired.  His  riches  were  chiefly  derived  from  purchasing  seamen’s 
tickets,  and  subscribing  them  to  the  fund  of  the  South-sea  company, 
established  in  1710,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them  off,  and  yielding 
to  the  stock-holders  6 per  cent,  interest.  Mr.  Guy  carried  on  this 
traffic  with  so  much  success  that  in  1720  he  was  possessed  of  stock  to 
the  amount  of  45,500/. ; and  by  prudently  disposing  of  it  when  at,  or 
near,  its  highest  premium,  he  obtained  an  enormous  profit. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-six  years  that  Mr. 
Guy  commenced  the  grand  undertaking  to  which  he  owes  his  fame ; 
though  he  had  expended  considerable  sums  in  charity  previously  to 
that  period,  having  subscribed  100/.  annually  to  St.  Thomas’s  hospital 
eleven  years  before  he  began  his  own. 

As  to  the  immediate  motive  of  his  almost  unprecedented  works  of 
charity,  there  is  a story  on  record,  which,  if  not  strictly  true,  was 
probably  not  without  some  foundation.  Having  led  a life  of  celibacy 
until  rather  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  this  gentleman,  like  many 
other  old  bachelors,  formed  an  attachment  to  his  servant  maid,  or 
rather  perhaps  we  should  say,  his  housekeeper.  The  marriage  was 
agreed  on,  and  previously  to  its  taking  place,  Mr.  Guy  employed  a 
person  to  mend  or  newly  lay  the  pavement  before  his  house.  The 
bride-elect,  unluckily  for  herself,  went  out  one  day,  while  her  master 
was  from  home,  to  watch  the  men  at  work ; and  observing  a part 
which  she  thought  they  had  neglected,  she  pointed  it  out,  and  told 
them  to  repair  it : they  said  it  was  beyond  the  spot  to  which  their 
employer  had  directed  them  to  confine  their  operations ; she  ordered 
them,  notwithstanding,  to  do  what  she  required,  adding,  that  if  her 
master  should  find  fault,  they  might  say  she  told  them  to  do  the  work. 
The  poor  woman,  however,  had  sadly  overrated  her  influence  on  her 
intended,  who  was  so  much  displeased  at  her  having  interfered  in  the 
business  that  he  gave  up  his  intention  to  marry  her ; and  he  remained 
single  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1724.  The  residue  of  his  estate,  after  deducting  nearly  18,800/., 
expended  on  the  hospital,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  219,499/. 
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The  hospital  was  erected  on  a piece  of  ground  obtained  on  lease 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  governors  of  St. 
Thomas’s  hospital,  at  a rent  of  307.  a year.  Mr.  Guy  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  building  in  1722;  and  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
covered  in  before  his  death.  An  act  of  parliament  was  subsequently 
procured,  constituting  his  executors,  nine  in  number,  and  fifty-one 
other  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  founder,  a corporate  body,  under 
the  style  of  the  President  and  Governors  of  the  Hospital  founded  by 
Thomas  Guy,  esq.  They  were  empowered  to  purchase  estates,  in 
addition  to  the  original  endowment,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding 
12,000/.  per  annum ; and  to  sell,  let  on  lease,  or  exchange  the  same, 
as  might  appear  desirable.  The  hospital  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Dance,  the  city  architect.  The  building  is  said  to  have  cost 
18,793/.  165. 

In  1829  Mr.  Hunt,  in  emulation  of  the  splendid  generosity  of  his 
predecessor,  bequeathed  to  this  hospital  property  amounting  to 
196,115/.,  on  condition  that  the  buildings  should  be  augmented  so  as 
to  provide  one  hundred  additional  beds  for  the  objects  of  the  charity ; 
and  that  sum  was  also  invested  in  the  purchase  of  estates.  Other 
benefactions,  amounting  to  about  10,000/.,  have  been  received  since 
the  foundation  of  the  hospital.  The  gross  income  at  present  is  more 
than  30,000/.  a year;  and  about  21,000/.  is  directly  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  charity.  The  hospital  estates  yield  an  annual  rental 
of  24,732/. ; and  the  yearly  dividends  on  property  in  the  funds 
amount  to  about  4,600/. 

The  building,  opening  upon  St.  Thomas’s  street,  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings  connected  by  a lofty  iron-railing  and  gates. 
Behind,  is  a quadrangle ; and  beyond  that,  a lunatic  house,  in  which 
are  received  twenty-four  insane  patients,  of  whom  twenty  are  provided 
for  by  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Guy.  There  is  a garden,  and  also  an 
airing-ground  for  their  recreation. 

In  the  wings  are  apartments  for  the  resident  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion ; a surgery,  apothecary’s  shop,  laboratories,  medical  and  operating 
theatres,  a room  for  the  application  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  a 
museum,  a library,  &c.  Here,  too,  is  a collection  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  Also,  models  in  wax  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  by  Mr.  Towne,  and  various  other  objects  of 
interest.  In  the  wing  upon  the  west  side  is  the  chapel ; in  that  on  the 
east,  the  court-room. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front  area  is  a bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Guy,  by 
Scheemakers.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  relief,  is  a repre- 
sentation of  Christ  healing  an  impotent  man ; on  the  west,  the  good 
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Samaritan ; on  the  south,  Mr.  Guy’s  armorial  bearings — a chevron 
charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lis,  between  three  tigers’  heads  crowned  ; 
on  the  north,  an  inscription — “Thomas  Guy,  sole  Founder  of  this 
Hospital  in  his  life-time,  a.d.  mdccxii.” 

The  centre  of  the  front  of  this  hospital  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of 
a basement,  from  which  are  three  large  entrances  to  the  area,  and  two 
windows.  The  basement  supports  two  pilasters  and  four  Ionic 
columns ; the  intercolumniations  contain  three  windows  and  two 
niches,  in  which  are  emblematic  statues  by  the  late  John  Bacon,  who 
was  a native  of  Southwark.  The  remainder  of  this  front,  as  well  as 
the  wings,  is  of  brick,  and  was  restored  a few  years  ago. 

Passing  from  the  front  area  through  the  arches,  is  a long  colonnade, 
at  the  sides  of  which  are  twenty-two  large  wards,  containing  upwards 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty  beds  for  patients. 

In  the  chapel,  where  service  is  performed  at  nine  o’clock  every 
morning,  is  a fine  marble  statue  of  the  founder,  by  Bacon,  which  cost 
1000/.  He  is  represented  in  his  livery  gowjij  extending  one  hand  to 
raise  an  emaciated  figure  lying  on  the  ground,  and  pointing  with  the 
other  to  a second  sufferer,  as  he  is  borne  into  the  hospital,  at  the  back. 
On  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  small  emblematic  medallions,  and  also 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Underneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Thomas  Guy,  Citizen  of  London, 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  sole  Founder  of  this  Hospital  in  his  Life-time. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  beneficent  man  to  have  persevered,  during  a long  course  of 
prosperity  and  industry,  in  pouring  forth  to  the  wants  of  others  all  that  he  had 
earned  by  labour,  or  withheld  from  self-indulgence.  Warm  with  philanthropy, 
and  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind  expanded  to  those  noble  affections  which  grow 
but  too  rarely  from  the  most  elevated  pursuits.  After  administering  with 
extensive  bounty  to  the  claims  of  consanguinity,  he  established  this  asylum  for 
that  stage  of  langour  and  disease  to  which  the  charity  of  others  had  not  reached. 

He  provided  a retreat  for  hopeless  insanity,  and  rivalled  the  endowment  of 
Kings.  He  died  the  27th  of  December,  1724,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.” 

Over  the  president’s  chair,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  court-room,  is  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Guy,  painted  by  Dahl,  a celebrated  Danish  artist,  in  a 
black  gown,  a large  flowing  wig,  a long  neckcloth,  &c.,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  On  the  ceiling  is  represented  the  apotheosis 
of  the  founder. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  the  hospital  already  described  are 
many  other  buildings  pertaining  to  it ; and  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  area,  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Thomas’s  street,  is  a botanic 
garden.  Besides  the  in-patients,  nearly  seventy  thousand  out-patients 
are,  upon  an  average,  annually  relieved  by  this  institution. 

The  Physical  Society  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  and  philosophical  sciences,  was  founded  in  1771.  It  is 
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composed  of  the  medical  officers  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  hospitals, 
and  other  gentlemen  chiefly  connected  with  the  profession,  who  are 
honorary  members,  and  students  at  either  hospital,  who  are  the 
ordinary  members.  Papers  on  medical,  or  physiological  subjects, 
principally,  are  read  and  commented  on  at  the  weekly  meetings,  held 
only  during  the  winter. 

St.  Thomas’s  Charity  Schools,  &c. — A school  was  established  in 
this  parish  in  1703,  and  long  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  1782  Mrs.  Hannah  Allen  gave,  by  will,  6007.  three  per  cent,  stock, 
the  dividends  to  be  applied  “ to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  many  poor 
girls  as  it  can,  and  boys  equal  in  number.”  James  Jenner,  in  1792, 
left  a legacy  of  2007. ; and  Mr.  John  Merry,  in  1797,  bequeathed  to 
this  school  a reversionary  interest  in  certain  stocks,  and  a leasehold 
house  in  Bishopsgate-street.  There  were  other  benefactions,  including 
money  collected  at  charity  sermons,  which  raised  the  income,  in  all, 
to  about  1307.  in  1818,  when  thirty  boys  were  educated,  clothed,  and 
provided  with  school-books.  No  girls  were  then  admitted;  but  it  was 
intended  to  establish  a school  for  females  when  the  reversionary 
property  should  be  realized.  The  same  number  of  boys  is  still 
educated  here ; but  no  girls  have  yet  been  provided  for. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom  in  this  parish  for  the  principal  in- 
habitants to  meet  and  dine  together  annually  on  the  1st  of  May. 
This  was  called  the  “ May-Feast.”  The  gentleman  who  might  happen 
to  preside  on  the  occasion  was  called  the  steward.  At  the  meeting 
in  1698,  Mr.  John  Panther,  being  the  steward,  proposed  to  make  a 
collection  for  binding  out  apprentices,  the  children  of  poor  persons 
having  a legal  settlement.  This  was  readily  acceded  to ; and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  such  gentlemen  as  had 
served  the  office  of  steward,  and  should  afterwards  serve  it,  should  be 
the  governors.  The  custom  has  continued  to  the  present  time : the 
members  for  the  borough  are  always  invited  to  the  May-Feast ; a 
liberal  collection  is  made ; and,  by  means  of  donations,  and  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  a considerable  sum  has 
been  invested  in  the  public  funds.  Three  boys  are  apprenticed 
annually ; and  if  so  many  are  not  found  in  St.  Thomas’s  parish,  the 
stewards  in  rotation  may  each  appoint  one  from  any  other  parish.  A 
premium  of  not  more  than  107.  is  given  with  a boy,  or  than  57.  with  a 
girl. — There  is  a tradition  in  the  parish,  that  Bishop  Andrewes  left 
1007.  a year  for  the  relief  of  its  poor;  but,  if  so,  it  has  been  lost. 

In  1714,  a School  was  founded  by  means  of  subscriptions,  at  Maze- 
pond,  in  this  parish,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Protestant 
dissenters.  Abraham  Atkins,  esq.,  in  1788,  gave  by  deed  a moiety  of 
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the  rents  of  certain  lands  and  messuages  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
amounting,  in  1817,  to  63/.  7 s.  7 \d.,  towards  the  support  of  this 
charity.  From  legacies,  subscriptions,  &c.,  has  been  accumulated,  in 
addition  to  this  endowment,  an  amount  of  government  stock  which 
then  yielded  an  annual  dividend  of  50Z.  Fifty  boys,  and  thev  same 
number  of  girls,  are  taught  in  this  school  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  master  and  mistress  receive  a salary  of  105/.  per 
annum.  The  school  is  chiefly  supported  by  annual  subscriptions, 
which,  in  1818,  amounted  to  294Z.7 

St.  George’s  Parish. 

The  district  forming  this  parish  includes  the  east  side  of  High- 
street,  Southwark,  from  Axe  and  Bottle  yard  to  White-street  and 
Long-lane,  with  the  east  side  of  Kent-street ; and  on  the  west,  the 
buildings  on  that  side  of  High-street  and  Blackman-street,  from  Bell- 
yard  to  the  Fishmongers’  almshouses.  This  parish  adjoins  those  of 
St.  Saviour,  St.  Thomas,  Bermondsey,  Newington,  and  Christchurch. 

Suffolk-Place,  or  the  Mint. — A magnificent  mansion  was  erected 
by  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  brother-in-law  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  nearly  opposite  the  parish  church.  This  house  the  duke  gave 
to  the  king,  in  exchange  for  a palace  of  the  bishops  of  Norwich,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields ; and  it  was  then  called  South- 
wark Place,  and  afterwards  the  Mint,  King  Henry  having  established 
there  a mint  for  coinage.  Queen  Mary  bestowed  this  mansion  on 
Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  to  serve  as  a town  residence,  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  York-house,  Whitehall,  which  her  father 
had  wrested  from  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  he  held  the  archiepiscopal 
see.  Archbishop  Heath,  however,  did  not  retain  this  property,  which, 
according  to  Stow,  he  sold  to  a merchant,  or  merchants,  who  pulled  it 
down,  sold  the  lead,  stones,  iron,  &c.,  and  built  on  the  site  many  small 
cottages,  at  great  rents,  to  the  increasing  of  beggars  in  the  borough.1 
The  entire  mansion,  however,  seems  either  not  to  have  been  destroyed, 
or  it  must  have  been  rebuilt  before  1637,  when  Edward  Bromfield,  esq., 
lord-mayor  of  London,  resided  at  Suffolk-place,  which  belonged  to  him 
till  1650.  His  son.  Sir  John  Bromfield,  bart.,  of  this  place,  settled 
the  estate  on  his  only  daughter,  Jane,  on  her  marriage  with  Thomas 
Lant,  who  died  in  1732 ; and  his  son  and  heir,  John,  dying  without 
issue,  left  the  property  to  his  brother  Robert,  who  suffered  a recovery, 
and  in  August,  1756,  settled  the  estate  on  himself  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  natural  daughter,  Elizabeth  Warfield.  She  became 

7 First  Report  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor ; pp. 
214,  215. 

1 Stow,  Survay  of  London,  p.  778. 
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the  wife  of  John  Bullock,  esq.,  and  died  without  issue  in  1793.  In 
pursuance  of  a power  reserved  to  her  in  her  marriage-settlement,  she 
gave  this  estate,  by  will,  to  her  husband  for  his  life,  and  afterwards  to 
her  niece,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  J.  C.  Watson,  esq.  Mr.  Bullock,  who 
was  colonel  of  the  Essex  militia,  and  M.P.  for  the  county,  died  in 
1811.  The  estate  was  subsequently  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  com- 
prising six  hundred  houses,  yielding  2,0007.  rent.8 

Long  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  district  called 
the  Mint  had  become  a harbour  not  only  for  beggars,  but  for  every 
description  of  lawless  persons,  who  there  claimed  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  all  legal  process,  civil  or  criminal.  To  such  an  extent 
were  their  excesses  carried,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1695-6,  to 
pass  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  relief  of  creditors  in  cases  of  escape, 
and  for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons,  and  in  places  pretending  to  be 
privileged.  It  was  thereby  enacted,  that,  for  preventing  notorious  and 
scandalous  practices  used  in  many  pretended  privileged  places  in  and 
about  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  by  obstructing  the 
execution  of  legal  process,  when  any  debtor  sheltered  himself  in  the 
White  Friars,  the  Savoy,  Salisbury  Court,  Ram  Alley,  Mitre  Court, 
Fuller’s  Rents,  Baldwin’s  Gardens,  Montague  Close,  or  the  Minories, 
Clink,  or  Deadman’s  Place,  the  sheriff  might  be  required  to  call  out 
the  posse  comitatus , if  necessary,  for  service  of  process  in  those  places ; 
and  it  inflicted  a penalty  of  5007.  on  any  one  who  should  rescue  a 
prisoner,  and  made  the  concealment  of  a rescuer  a transportable 
offence.  But  this  measure  proved  insufficient  for  the  intended 
purpose.  In  1705,  a bankrupt  named  Thomas  Jones,  took  shelter  in 
the  Mint,  and  conveyed  thither  a quantity  of  beer,  with  the  view  of 
defrauding  his  creditors.  “ The  Commissioners,  aware  of  the  resist- 
ance to  be  expected  from  the  Mint-men,  issued  their  warrant  to  seize 
the  beer,  backed  by  four  Justices,  and  supported  by  twenty-one 
constables.  The  parties  met  at  the  gate,  when  a desperate  conflict 
ensued  in  which  justice  was  at  last  triumphant,  but  not  before  the 
officers  had  received  much  corporal  injury.  This  was,  however, 
exceeded  in  atrocity  by  another  affair,  which  happened  about  the 
same  time.  A child  had  been  murdered  within  these  precincts,  and 
the  coroner  having  summoned  a jury,  a verdict  of  wilful  murder  was 
found ; no  sooner  did  these  wretches  hear  it,  but  they  rushed  into  the 
room,  seized  Mr.  Smith,  an  officer  of  the  Borough  Court,  pumped 
him  almost  to  suffocation  at  ten  pumps,  and  then  took  him  to  a place 
called  the  Black  Ditch,  which  was  full  of  liquid  mud  and  all  sorts  of 
filth,  and  threw  him  into  it.  He  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  constables, 

2 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  632,  633. 
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but  was  not  suffered  to  depart  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  on  a brick 
covered  with  filth,  conceived  in  their  cant  terms,  never  to  come  into  that 
place  again.  This  produced  a complaint  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  came  to  a resolution  that  it  appeared  to  that  House,  that  traitors, 
murderers,  felons,  and  other  criminals,  as  well  as  persons  sheltering 
themselves  from  their  creditors  within  the  limits  of  the  Mint  in  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  have  assembled  in  great  numbers  and  are 
harboured  there  with  a strong  hand  against  justice  in  a riotous  and 
tumultuous  manner,  to  the  obstruction  and  in  defiance  of  justice; 
which  practice,  if  not  timely  prevented,  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 
sequences.” 3 

But  the  evil  still  continued,  until  it  was  further  enacted,  in  1723, 
“that  persons  opposing  the  execution  of  writs  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  transportation ; that  the  Sheriff  might 
raise  the  posse  comitatus  to  arrest  persons  owing  above  50/. ; that  the 
Sheriff  refusing  should  forfeit  200/.;  that  persons  opposing  officers 
should  be  transported  for  fourteen  years ; and  persons  disguised  and 
abetting  riots,  or  opposing  execution  of  process,  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.” 

Much  of  the  district  called  the  Mint  still  consists  of  narrow  streets 
and  alleys,  crowded  with  wretched  tenements,  and  occupied  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population. 

In  ancient  times  there  was,  south-eastward  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Kent-street,  a stream,  or  open  sewer,  called  the  “Lock,”  which 
gave  name  to  a foundation  for  poor  leprous  persons.  The  course  of 
the  stream,  which  divided  the  parishes  of  St.  George  and  St.  Mary 
(Newington),  is  shewn  in  Rocque’s  large  Map  of  Surrey,  but  it  was 
subsequently  arched  over.  The  Hospital,  known  to  have  existed  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  had  a chapel,  dedicated,  as 
Tanner  says,  to  St.  Leonard.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital,  whence  it  received  patients.  Falling  to  decay,  it 
was  let  out  in  tenements;  and,  ultimately,  its  remains  were  pulled 
down,  and  part  of  its  site  was  laid  into  the  new  road  formed,  in  1 809, 
from  the  borough  High-street  to  the  Dover-road,  running  nearly 
parallel  with  Kent-street.  Upwards  of  a century  ago,  a portion  of 
the  site  was  consecrated  as  a burial  ground  for  the  parish,  and  to  that 
purpose  it  is  still  applied. 

The  Church. — The  benefice  is  a rectory  in  the  deanery  of  South- 
wark. In  the  Valor  of  20th  of  Edward  the  First,  it  was  rated  at  10 
marcs ; and  it  stands  in  the  King’s  books  at  18/.  13s.  4 \d.  It  pays 
synodals  2s.  1 d. ; procurations,  7s.  7 \d.  Formerly  it  paid  a pension 
3 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  634. 
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of  20 s.  to  the  abbot  of  Bermondsey.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia,  was  given  by  Thomas  Auderne  and  Thomas 
his  son  to  the  priory  of  Bermondsey  in  1122.  On  the  dissolution  it 
came  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  has  ever  since  remained.4 

The  date  of  the  original  structure  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 

4 In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  appears  to  have  been  extra- 
ordinary irregularities  in  the  discipline  of  this  church.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1603,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Rowland  Allen,  the  then 
curate : — 

“ Whereas  I am  informed  by  the  Churchwardens  and  some  of  the  best  sort  of  your 
parish,  that  you  do  marry  such  as  be  not  dwellers  and  inhabitants  in  the  same,  and 
baptize  the  children  of  light  and  unknown  women,  and  that  as  well  in  private  houses  as 
in  the  church  ; these  are  straitly  to  monish  and  charge  you,  and  under  pain  of  suspension 
to  require  you,  that  you  marry  none  but  such  whereof  the  one  party  be  an  householder 
of  that  your  parish,  or  such  as  be  children,  servants,  or  of  the  usual  family  of  some 
householder,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  or  governor  of  such  household. 
And  likewise  that  you  Christian  and  baptize  the  children  of  none  but  of  such  as  dwell 
within  your  parish,  and  are  lawfully  married,  or  whose  parents,  and  especially  mother, 
hath  first  put  in  sureties  to  the  Churchwardens  to  abide  in  the  parish  until  they  have  done 
open  pennance  for  the  said  offence,  if  they  be  not  lawfully  married : and  that  before  you 
marry  any,  or  baptize  the  children  of  any,  you  deliver  a true  note  of  their  several  names 
unto  the  Churchwardens,  that  they  may  perform  that  which  belongeth  to  them. 

“ And  whereas,  likewise,  that  complaint  is  made  to  me  that  you  refuse  to  bury  the 
bodies  of  such  as  be  extreme  poor  and  not  able  for  to  pay  for  their  burials,  as  having 
neither  goods  nor  stuff  in  their  houses ; these  are  to  put  you  in  mind  that  if  you  have 
any  remorse,  or  remembrance  of  a Pastor  or  Curate’s  duty  and  charge,  you  must  yield  to 
the  extreme  poor  and  utterly  unable,  both  living  and  dead,  duties  of  Christian  charity,  in 
remembering  their  souls  are  as  dearly  bought,  as  they  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
if  they  were  wealthier  and  able  to  satify  their  duties,  which  I no  way  mislike  you  should 
take  from  those  which  are  indued  with  ability.  So  wishing  you  not  to  fail  in  the  per- 
formance hereof,  I bid  you  farewell. 

“ From  Waltham.  “ Thomas  Winton.” 

In  consequence  of  this  missive,  the  curate  was  obliged  to  sign  a profession  of  obedience 
to  the  bishop. 

In  1641,  the  church  was  much  disturbed  by  the  sect  termed  Brownists.  On  the  12th 
of  December  in  that  year,  they  presented  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  curate,  the  name  of  one 
Vincent,  a cobbler,  in  Holborn,  to  preach  for  him.  Mr.  Mason  asked,  whether  “he  had  a 
warrant  to  preach ;”  in  answer  to  which,  Vincent  said,  “ that  was  nothing  to  him,  he 
would  preach  in  spite  of  his  teeth”:  and  he  accordingly  preached  from  the  last  verse  of 
the  30th  chapter  of  Isaiah — “ For  the  fire  of  hell  is  ordained  from  the  beginning,  yea, 
even  for  the  King  it  is  prepared.” — [The  words  of  the  established  version  are,  “ For 
Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ; yea,  for  the  King  it  is  prepared : he  hath  made  it  deep  and 
large,”  &c.] 

In  1650,  complaints  having  been  made  “ of  disorderly  marrying  within  this  parish,  as 
marrying  such  as  have  been  then  married  people,  either  the  man  having  another  wife 
living,  or  the  woman  another  husband ; and  likewise  in  marrying  without  any  banns  or 
publication  in  the  church,  and  in  marrying  in  dwelling-houses  and  other  places  out  of  the 
church,”  which  were  held  to  be  very  great  grievances  ; it  was  therefore  in  vestry  agreed, 
“that  there  be  no  marriages  in  this  parish  hereafter,  but  such  as  are  first  published,  and  in 
all  other  points  performed  according  to  the  Directory.” — Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  637,  638. 
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church,  which  was  standing  until  the  year  1733,  was  described,  in 
1708,  as  an  old  building;  its  pillars,  arches,  and  windows,  being  of 
modern  gothic ; and  as  having  a handsome  window  about  the  middle 
of  the  north  side,  whereon  was  painted  the  arms  of  twenty-one 
companies  of  the  city  of  London  who  had  contributed  to  the  repairs 
of  the  church  in  1629,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  and  the  sums 
respectively  given  by  them,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  156/.  16s.  8 d. 
The  repairs  appear  to  have  been  extensive,  and  the  south  aisle  was 
enlarged.  The  church  was  then  69  feet  in  length  to  the  altar-rails, 
60  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  The  tower,  in  which  were  eight  bells, 
was  98  feet  high. 

In  1733,  an  act  was  passed  for  rebuilding  St.  George’s  church,  as 
one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  directed  to  be  built  by  the  acts  of  the 
9th  and  10th  of  queen  Anne;  and  for  that  purpose  6,000/.  was  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  coal  duty.  There  was  then  no  resident 
minister ; nor  was  any  income  or  support  for  a minister  provided  by 
this  act.5  The  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  in  the  spring  of 
1734;  and  it  was  completed  in  1736.  The  inscription  on  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  as  follows : — 

“D.  S.  Serenissimus  Rex  Georgius  Secundus  per  deputatum  suum  Reve- 
rendum  Nathan.  Hough,  D.D.  hujus  Parochiae  Rectorem ; Fiducivaijs  ejusdem 
Ecclesise  dignissimis  una  eum  comitantibus  et  adjuvante  Johanne  Price  armiger, 
Architecto,  primum  hujusce  ecclesise  lapidem  (regio  jussu)  posuit  Aprilis  die 
xxiii.6  annoque  Domini  mdccxxxiv.  et  regni  sui  vij.” 

The  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  Blackman-street.  It  consists  of 
a nave  and  two  aisles,  with  galleries  at  the  north  and  south  sides,  and 

5 “ In  1749,  the  parish,  taking  into  consideration  the  poverty  of  the  living,  the  income 
of  which  was  only  about  70/.  a year,  arising  chiefly  from  the  precarious  collection  of 
tithes  and  Easter  offerings,  often  attended  with  religious  disputes,  determined  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  raise  a better  income  for  the  rector  by  a pound-rate,  and  to 
abolish  tithes  and  Easter  offerings  altogether.  A petition  was  accordingly  presented  to 
Parliament,  stating  these  circumstances,  that  the  parish  was  so  large  as  to  require  the 
assistance  of  a curate  ; that  there  was  no  parsonage  house,  and  there  had  seldom  been  a 
resident  rector ; and  that  they  were  willing  to  provide  a better  maintenance  for  a rector. 
An  act  was  accordingly  passed  for  raising  125 /.  a year  for  the  rector,  in  lieu  of  tithes  and 
Easter  offerings,  by  a pound-rate  of  5 d.  When  Mr.  Brand  became  rector,  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  provision  thus  made,  and  in  1806  procured  a petition  to  Parliament  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  for  an  augmentation.  It  was  opposed  by  others  of  the  parish  ; 
but  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  rector  should  have  400/.  a year ; and  an  act  was  passed 
in  1807,  for  raising  it  by  a pound-rate  on  all  houses  assessed  to  the  poor-rates  at  5/.  per 
annum  or  upwards.  Surplice  fees  to  be  continued,  and  the  rector’s  right  to  the  freeholds 
of  the  church,  of  the  chancel,  the  pews  in  the  chancel,  and  so  much  of  the  vault  under 
the  chancel  as  belongs  to  the  rector,  or  of  money  given  for  sermons,  are  reserved,  with 
any  other  right  except  tithes,  Easter  offerings,  and  oblations.  There  being  no  parsonage 
house,  power  was  given  to  the  parish  to  raise,  not  exceeding  3000/.,  for  buying  ground 
and  building  one,  and  till  built  the  rector  was  to  be  paid  80/.  per  annum.” — Manning  and 
Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  638.  6 St.  George’s  day. 
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at  the  west  end;  is  in  length  110  feet,  and  in  breadth  52  feet.  The 
organ  is  placed  beneath  an  arch,  in  the  west  gallery.  In  the  east 
window  is  a whole-length  of  the  Saviour,  in  stained  glass.  The 
ceiling  is  flat,  and  painted  in  distemper.  The  pews  are  of  wainscot, 
neat  and  substantial. 

On  approaching  from  the  street,  “ iron  rails  inclose  a flight  of  eight 
steps,  by  which  is  the  ascent  to  the  door  in  the  centre,  between  two 
Ionic  pillars  which  support  an  entablature  with  a circular  pediment, 
surmounted  by  vases,  with  cherubim  in  the  tympan.  The  building  is 
of  red  brick,  with  quoins  and  string-courses  of  Portland  stone.  The 
steeple  is  lofty,  in  four  divisions.  The  tower  rises  from  the  pediment, 
the  basement  being  Tuscan,  with  quoins  and  arched  windows,  having 
vases  at  the  corners.  The  next  division  is  an  octagon,  on  the  cardinal 
faces  of  which  are  brackets,  pediments,  and  dials  for  the  clock.  From 
this  rises  a story  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  open  arches  in  the  inter- 
columniations,  on  whose  entablature  is  the  base  of  an  octagon  pyramid 
with  enriched  windows,  the  pyramid  pierced  into  three  ranges  of 
apertures,  the  whole  terminated  with  a ball.  In  the  tower  are  eight 
bells.”  This  church  was  repaired  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  9,000/. 

Many  persons  of  consideration,  besides  those  mentioned  in  a pre- 
ceding note,  have  been  buried  within  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
this  parish.  South  of  the  altar,  the  Rev.  William  Hobson,  D.D., 
“ parson  of  this  parish,”  who  died  in  1668,  aged  50  years,  with  several 
members  of  his  family.  Thomas  Hudson,  “ Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Coram  in  the  Burroughe  of  Southworth,  who  exchanged  his  frailty 
for  a crowne  of  immortality,  A°D.  1747.”  Underneath  the  com- 
munion table,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Howard,  D.D.,  rector  of  this 
parish,  who  died  in  1767,  aged  68.  Also  under  the  communion  table, 
the  Rev.  Wheatly  Heald,  S.T.B.,  late  fellow  of  St.  John’s  Cam- 
bridge, lecturer  of  this  parish,  then  rector  of  Northstoke  in  Oxford- 
shire, “an  ingenious  and  learned  divine,  who  died  February  22d, 
1735,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole 
Abbey.”  In  the  passage  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  Edward 
Cocker,  the  celebrated  arithmetician,  who  died  in  1677  ; and  near 
him, — 

“ Sagacious  penetrating  Hawkins  lies, 

Reduc’d  to  dust,  screened  here  from  mortal  eyes. 

Resting  till  the  last  Trump  sounds,  Dead  arise !” 7 

Richard  Atkyns,  esq.,  of  Tuffleigh,  in  Gloucestershire,  (related  to 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common-pleas, 
and  to  Edward  Atkyns,  esq.,  afterwards  baron  of  the  Exchequer),  who 

7 Hawkins,  who  died  in  1695,  was  a mathematician  and  writing-master,  author  of 
“ Clavis  Comercii,”  and  other  tracts. 
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was  ruined  by  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  in 
the  civil  war,  and  died  in  the  Marshalsea  a prisoner  for  debt.  John 
Rushworth,  author  of  “ Historical  Collections  relating  to  Proceedings 
in  Parliament,”  from  1618  to  1640,  died  in  the  King’s  Bench,  a prisoner 
for  debt,  in  1690,  aged  eighty-three.  Tradition — not  always  a credible 
informant — tells  us  that  he  rode  several  times,  on  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  between  London  and  York,  a distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  in  twenty-four  hours ! 

Most  of  the  monuments  of  the  old  church  have  wholly  disappeared ; 
and  many  of  the  grave-stones  and  brasses  in  the  pavement  are  so  worn 
as  to  be  illegible.  Two  or  three  inscriptions,  however,  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  as  valuable  parochial  records,  deserve  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion.  The  following  is  from  a brass-plate,  on  a grave-stone  north 
of  the  altar,  under  the  figure  of  a man  in  a gown  between  his  two 
wives,  in  a posture  of  devotion : — 

“ Here  under  lyeth  buryed  Jakes  Savadge,  that  late  was 
The  Yeman  of  the  Mule  Saddels  unto  our  good  Queene’s  grace. 

Two  Wyves  he  had  and  marry ed  while  God  did  lend  him  lyfe, 

The  fyrst  was  calde  Elizabeth ; Ann  was  his  latter  wyfe. 

Of  whom  fyve  Children  he  begat,  two  Sonnes,  and  Daughters  three, 

Who  with  hym  and  hys  former  Wyfe,  from  hence  deceesed  bee. 

He  dyd  depart  this  mortal  Lyfe  the  eight  and  twentie  daye 
Of  March  last  past,  wee  hope  to  God  with  him  to  rest  for  aye.” 

The  succeeding  lines,  from  a white  freestone  on  the  north  wall, 
appear  to  relate  to  the  good  deeds  of  the  same  individual : — 

“ Behold  J ames  Savadge  graciouslie  hath  done  a godly  dede. 

To  the  Poore  of  this  Parish,  for  to  relieve  their  nede. 

Five  pounds  a year  for  evermore,  by  Will  he  hath  bequethed, 

Which  must  out  of  the  Angel  Rents  quarterly  be  received, 

By  the  Churchwardens  of  this  Church,  whom  he  hath  put  in  trust 
As  Fathers  in  the  Poor’s  behalfe,  to  be  upright  and  just. 

Which  Men  I doubt  not  but  our  God,  who  sees  all  things,  shall  find 
True  in  dispensing  of  the  same,  according  to  his  mind. 

Ye  Poor  thank  Christ  for  Savadge  still,  extol  God’s  name  with  praise, 

That  he  to  follow  his  good  Art  in  time  may  many  raise. 

“ Anno  Domini  1588.” 

Of  a similar  character  is  the  following,  from  a stone  monument 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  William  Evance,  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  company,  who  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1590: — 

“ Lo,  Master  William  Evance,  he  whose  body  lyeth  heere, 

Bequeathed  hath,  by  his  last  Will,  for  ever  by  the  yeare. 

Ten  pounds  eight  shillings  to  the  Poore,  which  is  a blessed  paye, 

And  must  be  given  them  in  bread  on  every  Saboth  daye ; 

One  half  to  Okedern’s  Poore,  his  native  soile  so  dear, 

The  other  moyety  to  the  Poore  of  this  our  Parish  here. 

See  now,  all  ye  that  love  the  Poore,  how  God  did  guide  his  wayes, 
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Ten  score  and  eight  are  served  with  bread  in  two  and  fifty  dayes. 

More  than  many  would  have  done  to  have  yielded  any  share : 

Praise  God,  ye  Poore,  who  gave  to  him  so  provident  a care.” 

Rectors  of  St.  George’s  in  and  since  the  year  1800: — 

John  Brand,  A.M.  Instituted  in  1797  : died  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  1808. 

John  Buckland,  A.M.  Instituted  March  19th,  1809 : died 
April  20th,  1837  ; aged  ninety-one  years. 

John  Horton,  A.M.  Instituted  October  16th,  1837. 

The  Registers  of  this  church  do  not  commence  earlier  than  the 
year  1600,  and  they  are  imperfect  from  that  time  until  1602.8 

St.  George’s  parish  constitutes  a Union  of  itself.  The  workhouse, 
a shabby-looking  building,  is  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  Mint- 
street.  The  number  of  its  poor  fluctuates  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred. 

Here  is  a National  and  Charity  School  combined,  for  boys  and 
girls ; and,  in  connexion  therewith,  an  Infant  and  Sunday  school.9 

8 Some  of  the  entries,  collected  by  Manning  and  Bray  (Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  369),  are 
curious.  Amongst  the  baptisms  are — 2 November,  1617,  Richard,  son  of  Sir  George 
Reynolds  [or  Reynell]  ; 31  January,  1632,  John,  son  of  Sir  John  Lenthall,  knt. 
Amongst  the  marriages — 25  June,  1654,  Francis  Hyde,  of  Pangburne,  Berks,  and  Ann 
Carew.  Amongst  the  burials — 30  October,  1603,  Mr.  Smithies,  minister;  21  January, 
1604,  Edward  Chaplen,  Clerk  of  the  Papers  [in  the  King’s  Bench]  ; 28  June,  1610, 
* Michael  Banks,  who  was  executed  out  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  did  revive  again,  and 
was  in  the  old  Vestry  three  hours  at  the  least,  and  then  was  carried  back  and  was  executed 
again’;  27  June,  1615,  John  Tod,  a bishop,  buried  out  of  the  Marshalsea  ; 28  May,  1617, 
Sir  Edward  Tarbuck,  prisoner  in  the  King’s  Bench;  14  January,  1617,  Thomas  Jenner, 
of  Sussex,  gentleman  ; 12  September,  1618,  Etheldred  Reynolls,  wife  of  Sir  George, 
Marshall  of  the  King’s  Bench;  in  March  and  April,  1618,  Thomas  Frith,  a prisoner  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  shot  himself,  and  Roger  Damby  hanged  himself  in  the  same  prison  ; 
15  September,  1619,  buried  Sir  William  Bodham ; 8 May,  1623,  Thomas  Apsley,  a 
Brownist  or  Anabaptist,  being  excommunicated,  was  buried  in  St.  George’s  Fields  by 
some  of  his  own  sect ; 1 August,  1625,  Sir  Charles  North,  a prisoner  in  the  King’s  Bench ; 
14  July,  1628,  Sir  George  Reynell ; 10  February,  1630,  Richard  Lide,  A.M.,  executed  ; 
9 February,  1635,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lenthall;  24  May,  1652,  Lord  Luthen, 
King’s  Bench ; 12  March,  1658,  Thomas  Minsbull,  Esq.,  prisoner  in  the  King’s  Bench ; 
19  September,  1659,  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Adam  Loftus  ; 31  March,  1662,  Edmund  Lenthall, 
Esq.;  18  November,  1664,  the  Lord  Peaseley ; 7 January,  1667,  William,  son  of  Major 
William  Locke;  12  August,  1669,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond; 
28  September,  1681,  Henry  Inglefield,  Esq.,  King’s  Bench  ; 16  February,  1686,  Catharine 
Lady  Pasley,  widow;  5 October,  1690,  Sir  George  Walker,  King’s  Bench.  It  is  said  that 
Bishop  Bonner,  who  died  in  the  Marshalsea,  was  buried  here ; but  the  Registers  do  not 
go  far  enough  back  to  ascertain  it.  Of  the  fact,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt : 
Bonner  died  in  the  Marshalsea  in  1569  ; having  been  committed  to  that  prison,  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
— In  the  plague  of  1665,  upwards  of  1200  persons  died  in  this  parish.  In  the  plague  of 
1625,  the  parish  agreed  to  pay  double  poor-rates. 

9 The  St.  George's  National  and  Charity  Schools  in  this  parish  are  conducted  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  which  has  been  styled  the  National  System  of 
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St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  Church. — The  population  of  St.  George’s, 
in  common  with  the  other  parishes  in  this  district,  having  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  census  of  1841, 10  an  extension  of  church  accommoda- 

education.  It  resembles,  in  its  general  distinguishing  features,  the  Lancasterian  mode  of 
tuition,  adopted  in  the  seminaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ; but  in  the 
National  Schools,  religious  instruction  is  confined,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England ; and  no  children  are  admitted  into  such  schools  whose  parents  are  professed 
dissenters,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics. 

The  St.  George’s  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a Society,  consisting  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  as  patron ; the  Rev.  J.  Horton,  rector  of  the  parish,  president ; 
six  vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  and  other  officers,  with  committees  for  the  four  parochial 
districts.  In  the  year  1846  there  were  in  these  schools  420  children,  namely,  262  boys, 
who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; and  158  girls,  who  also  learn  needle- 
work. For  each  child  the  parents  or  friends  pay  two-pence  a week.  Sixty  of  the  boys 
and  forty  girls  receive  clothing  as  well  as  instruction,  for  which  purpose  a clothing-fund 
is  provided.  The  schools  are  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations.  From  the  last 
annual  Report  it  appears  that  the  receipts  from  Midsummer  1844  to  Midsummer  1845, 
amounted  to  607/.  2s.  11| d. ; and  the  expenditure  to  621/.  Is.  7 d,;  leaving  a balance  due 
to  the  treasurer  of  13/.  18s.  7%d. — Vide  Annual  Report  on  the  National  and  Charity 
Schools  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  1846. 

10  From  the  year  1841  to  1845,  the  population  of  St.  George’s  was  computed  to  have 
increased  from  46,444  to  50,000.  The  following  are  the  material  points  of  a statement 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  a meeting  of  clergy  and  others,  holden  at  Win- 
chester-house, St.  James’s  square,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1845 

“ In  eight  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  (including  the  Archiepiscopal  Peculiar 
of  Newington)  immediately  bordering  on  the  metropolis,  and  forming  in  reality  a part  of 
it,  the  population  at  the  census  in  1841  amounted  to  301,840,  and  is  now  computed  to 
exceed  315,500  souls.  In  many  of  these  parishes  the  population  has  increased  of  late 
years  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  Bermondsey  there  were  in  1821,  25,000  ; there  are 
now  35,000.  In  Lambeth,  within  the  same  period,  the  population  has  doubled.  In  1821 
there  were  57,638 ; there  are  now  upwards  of  120,000.  In  the  latter  parish  the  number 
of  houses  increased  in  ten  years,  ending  in  1841,  from  13,983  to  18,334.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  parish  church,  with  accommodation  for  not  more  than  1,600  persons,  was  the  only 
consecrated  place  of  worship  in  the  whole  of  Lambeth.  There  are  now  16  churches  or 
chapels,  with  accommodation  for  20,000.  The  whole  amount  of  spiritual  provision  which 
the  Church  is  now  able  to  offer  within  the  district  referred  to,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

“ For  a population  of  315,500  there  are  31  churches  and  licensed  chapels,  or  one  for 
10,177  souls,  with  accommodation  for  40,000,  or  for  one  in  8.  The  deficiency  of  sittings, 
in  order  to  provide  for  one-third  of  the  population,  is  61,160. 

“ The  number  of  clergy  with  cure  of  souls  is  45;  being  one  for  7,000.  If  one  spiritual 
instructor  were  to  be  provided  for  from  3,500 — 4,000  souls,  35  more  would  be  required ; 
or  even  if  one  for  every  5,000,  18  additional  clergy  would  be  required. 

“ The  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  in  day  and  Sunday  schools,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church,  is  stated  to  be  8,940,  or  little  more  than  1 in  35.  If  it  is 
considered,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1838,  on  the  Education 
of  the  Poorer  Classes,  * That  it  is  necessary  to  provide  daily  school  education  for  one- 
eighth  of  the  population,’  there  ought  to  be  39,437  between  the  ages  of  3 and  13  under 
instruction,  or  30,507  more  than  are  actually  educated,  so  far  as  our  own  church  is 
concerned.  After  making  every  allowance  for  omissions  or  under-statements,  and 
admitting  that  the  number  who  receive  education  at  the  hands  of  Dissenters,  including 
the  British  and  Foreign  school,  is  equal  to  the  number  educated  in  Our  own  schools,  there 
remain  upwards  of  20,000  children  for  whom  no  education  whatever  is  provided.” 
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tion  became  essentially  necessary.  With  that  object  in  view,  however, 
a district  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  had  previously  been  erected 
in  Clarence-street,  in  the  Old  Kent-road;  for  which  purpose,  the  Metro- 
politan Church-building  Fund  gave  the  ground.  The  estimated  cost 
was  6,000/. ; towards  this  sum,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  parochial 
district  subscribed  1,200/.;  on  the  presentation  of  which  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  those  gentlemen  undertook  to  build  the 
proposed  church.  The  amount  of  900/.  (or  guineas)  was  afterwards 
collected  from  the  inhabitants  for  fittings,  furniture,  an  organ,  &c. 
The  organ,  built  by  Gray  and  Davison,  of  the  New  road,  is  spoken 
of  as  an  instrument  distinguished  by  its  beauty  of  tone. 

The  church  is  of  yellow  brick,  in  the  modern  gothic  style,  with 
lancet  windows.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  a chancel,  and  galleries  over  the  aisles  and  at  the 
west  end.  Interiorly,  it  has  an  open  timber  roof;  exteriorly,  the  roof 
is  slated.  Its  number  of  sittings  is  twelve  hundred,  of  which  six 
hundred  are  free.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  ; and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Cobham  and  Wright,  of  Camberwell. 

St.  Mary’s  church  was  duly  consecrated  and  opened,  by  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  Midsummer  day,  1843.  The  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  John  Horton,  as  rector  of  St.  George’s, 
Southwark  ; but  in  courtesy  to  his  diocesan,  he  left  the  first  nomina- 
tion to  the  bishop,  who  accordingly  appointed  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Bowen,  A.M.  The  current  expenses  are  defrayed  chiefly  by  the 
pew-lettings. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  inhabitants  have  collected 
additional  sums  sufficient  to  purchase  the  ground  for,  and  building  an 
Infant  school,  a Boys’  school,  and  a Girls’  school ; in  which,  altogether, 
about  four  hundred  children  are  now  educated.  The  Infant  school, 
southward  of  the  church,  is  of  white  brick;  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools,  facing  the  former,  are  of  yellow  brick,  with  red-brick  dressings. 

Another  district  church,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen,  is  on  the  point  of  erection  in  Kent-street;  and  a third 
is  intended  to  be  built  in  the  Westminster-road. 

Dissenting  Places  of  Worship. — There  is  a chapel  for  the  Inde- 
pendents in  Chapel-place,  Union-street;  a Welch  chapel  in  Little 
Guildford-street,  close  to  the  boundary-mark  of  St.  Saviour’s  parish ; 
a Chapel,  or  Meeting-house,  in  College-rents ; and  another  in  Clapper- 
court. 

Fishmongers’  Almshouses. — The  Fishmongers’  almshouses,  originally 
designated  St.  Peter’s  hospital,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
parish,  are  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  to  Kennington-common, 
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and  opposite  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  They  consist  of  twenty-two 
substantial  houses,  with  a chapel,  and  a garden  behind.  The  Fish- 
mongers’ company  obtained  a patent  for  this  foundation  in  the  year 
1618.  Sir  John  Leman,  knt.,  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1616,  and  a 
member  of  the  company ; Sir  Thomas  Knesworth,  Sir  Thomas  Hunt 
(of  Camberwell),  Richard  Edmunds,  and  Anne  Bromesgrave,  were 
amongst  its  earliest  benefactors.  Sir  Thomas  Hunt  left  to  each  of 
thirteen  almspeople,  (eight  of  whom,  at  least,  were  to  be  men),  8*/.  a 
week  each;  Sir  Thomas  Hunt,  20/.  10s.  per  annum  for  six  persons; 
Richard  Edmunds,  6/.  per  annum  for  two  persons;  making  in  the 
aggregate  twenty-one ; to  which  the  company  added  one.  Sir  John 
Leman,  Sir  John  Gayer,  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Mouse,  and  Mrs.  Bromes- 
grave, gave  several  sums  to  the  amount  of  28/.  a year. 

About  a century  ago,  the  company  had  increased  the  weekly  pay 
of  each  poor  person  to  3s.  a week,  15s.  at  Christmas,  and  a chaldron 
of  coals  and  a gown  yearly.  One  of  the  poor  brethren  reads  prayers 
twice  a day,  and  has  an  addition  of  40s.  a year  for  the  duty. 

Southward  of  St.  Peter’s  hospital,  and  within  the  same  inclosure,  is 
another  range  of  Almshouses,  founded  by  Mr.  James  Hulbert,  a 
member  of  the  Fishmongers’  company,  in  1719,  for  forty-two  persons, 
men  and  women.  The  statue  of  the  founder  is  seen  on  a pedestal. 

The  Surrey  Dispensary  was  instituted  in  1777,  when  a building  for 
the  purposes  of  the  charity  was  erected  on  a piece  of  leasehold  ground 
in  Union-street,  Southwark.  In  1840,  the  lease  being  about  to 
expire,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  to  Great  Dover-street, 
where  premises  were  purchased  and  conveniently  fitted  up  for  the 
business  of  the  Institution.  It  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
subscribers  and  other  benefactors ; and  it  is  under  the  management  of 
the  Earl  of  Egmont  as  president,  twelve  vice-presidents,  three  trustees, 
a treasurer,  four  physicians,  and  other  medical  officers.  The  number 
of  patients  admitted  to  this  dispensary  from  March  2, 1778,  to  January 
1,  1845,  was  235,489;  and  of  these,  205,024  were  cured,  and  more 
than  16,000  partially  benefited.11 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  instituted  in  1792,  is  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  the  Rev.  John  Townshend  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Cox 
Mason.  It  is  situated  in  the  Kent-road,  at  a short  distance  beyond  the 
Bricklayers’-Arms.  The  duchess  of  Gloucester  is  the  lady-patroness, 
aud  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  president.  The  original  asylum,  in  Fort- 
place,  Bermondsey,  opened  with  six  pupils.  More  extensive  accom- 
modation soon  becoming  necessary,  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
structure  was  laid  in  1807  ; and  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  its 

11  Rules,  Orders  and  Regulations,  &c.,  of  the  Surrey  Dispensary.  1845. 
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occupants  in  1809.  By  this  admirable  charity,  upwards  of  2,000 
objects  have  been  relieved  from  a state  of  ignorance  little  better  than 
that  of  idiotcy.  The  pupils,  elected  half-yearly,  are  of  both  sexes, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  locality,  sect,  or  persuasion.  Children 
are  admitted  at  from  eight-and-a-half  to  eleven-and-a-half  years  of 
age.  There  are  now  (1848)  about  three  hundred.  The  term  of  each 
pupil’s  stay  is  five  years.  They  are  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
cipher,  and  in  many  instances  to  articulate  so  as  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. They  are  wholly  clothed  and  maintained  by  the  charity ; are 
instructed  in  different  branches  of  industry ; and,  if  the  parents  are 
not  in  a position  to  assist  their  children,  a small  sum  is  appropriated  by 
the  committee,  as  an  apprentice-fee,  on  a pupil’s  leaving  the  asylum. 

The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  near  the  Obelisk,  in  St. 
George’s  fields,  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  objects 
of  the  charity  religious  knowledge,  and  instructing  them  in  some  trade 
by  which  they  may  be  enabled  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  provide  for  their 
future  subsistence.  “ Religious  instruction  is  conveyed  not  merely 
by  oral  information,  but  also  by  means  of  books  in  raised  or  embossed 
letters ; thus  enabling  the  Blind  to  acquire  knowledge  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  rendering  them  in  some  degree  independent  of  their 
teachers.  The  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
the  Liturgy,  together  with  several  useful  and  instructive  books,  have 
been  already  thus  printed.”12  Female  scholars  are  taught  to  make 
thread,  twine,  sash-line,  &c. ; and  are  employed  in  knitting  stockings, 
and  in  needle-work,  in  making  household  linen  and  baby  linen ; and 
likewise  in  netting  bags  and  reticules  of  silk,  &c.,  and  in  fine  basket 
making.  The  males  are  employed  in  making  shoes,  wicker  baskets, 
cradles,  hampers,  &c.,  rope  door-mats  and  worsted  rugs  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes.  Such  scholars  as  evince  a taste  and  talents  for  music 
receive  instructions  in  that  science  with  a view  to  appointments  as 
organists  and  teachers  of  psalmody.13  The  candidates  for  admission 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five  years. 

This  school  was  founded  in  December,  1799,  in  imitation  of  one  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  originally  instituted  on  a small  scale,  in  a building 
which  had  been  previously  a house  for  public  and  profligate  enter- 
tainments, known  by  the  sign  of  the  Dog  and  Duck.  The  lease  on 
which  the  premises  were  held  expired  at  Lady-day,  1810;  about 
which  time  the  governors  of  the  Institution  obtained  from  the  city  of 
London,  to  whom  the  ground  belonged,  a new  lease  of  nearly  two 
acres  of  land,  now  forming  the  site  of  the  more  extensive  buildings  of 
this  establishment. 

12  Account  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  1845  : p.  5.  13  Id.  pp.  7,  8. 
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The  society  was  incorporated,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1826.  The 
Queen  is  patron,  the  queen-dowager  patroness,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  president ; and  there  are  thirteen  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  a committee,  visitors,  auditors,  a chaplain,  and  other  officers. 
During  forty-six  years  from  the  origin  of  this  establishment,  350 
blind  persons  were  admitted  who  have  been  returned  to  their  families, 
able  to  earn  from  six  to  twenty-eight  shillings  a week,  according 
to  their  abilities;  exclusive  of  those  who  have  been  retained  as 
permanent  inmates,  and  employed  to  instruct  others;  and  such  as 
have  been  removed  by  death,  or  dismissed  as  incapable  of  improve- 
ment or  for  misconduct.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from 
fifteen  males,  admitted  in  1800,  to  seventy-five  males  and  seventy- 
six  females  in  1847.  The  school  is  supported,  partly  by  the  liberal 
subscriptions  and  legacies  of  benefactors,  and  partly  by  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  articles  here  manufactured,  there  being  a 
public  shop  attached  to  the  premises.  The  articles  made  in  1844, 
entirely  by  the  hands  of  the  blind  persons,  werfe  sold  for  1,34 57.  17 s. 
11<7.14 — Independently  of  considerable  sums  received  from  a great 
number  of  annual  and  life  subscribers,  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  this 
institution  from  the  year  1802  to  May  1847,  amounted  to  nearly 
80,0007.  in  cash,  and  to  upwards  of  58,6007.  in  different  stocks.  The 
expenditure  from  the  31st  of  December  1845,  to  December  31st  1846, 
was  8,3057.  5s.  9 d.  The  donations  and  subscriptions  during  that  year 
amounted  to  2,3657.  17s. 

The  Philanthropic  Society,  in  the  London-road,  St.  George’s  fields, 
was  founded  in  1788,  for  the  reception,  education,  and  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  country ; and  the  children  of 
convicted  felons,  left  destitute  of  support  by  the  death  or  transporta- 
tion of  their  parents.  Among  the  most  prominent  founders  of  this 
charitable  institution  were, — the  duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  the  first 
president;  the  duke  of  York;  earl  Grosvenor,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Westminster;  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Aylesford;  J.  Julius  Anger- 
stein,  M.P.,  George  Holford,  M.P.,  Dr.  James  Sims,  Colonel  Harnage, 
S.  Bosanquet,  esq.,  John  Harman,  esq.,  and  W.  Houlston,  esq. ; the 
last  survivor  of  whom  was  the  late  marquis  of  Westminster. 

In  1806,  a charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  society, 
vesting  the  management  in  a president,  vice-presidents,  a treasurer, 
committee,  visitors,  auditors,  and  other  officers.  At  that  time  a chapel 
was  erected,  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  celebrated.  A portion 
of  it  is  let  off  in  pews,  and  the  greater  part  is  open  to  all  persons 
disposed  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  religious 
14  Account  of  the  School,  &c. ; pp.  6,  7. 
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and  general  superintendence  of  this  establishment  was,  until  within 
these  last  few  years,  vested  in  different  and  independent  officers, 
whose  duties  are  now  entrusted  to  a resident  chaplain.  The  sub- 
scriptions and  legacies  for  the  support  of  the  Philanthropic  Reform 
have  been  numerous  and  liberal,  but  the  expenses  incurred  have  been 
so  great  as  to  encroach  on  the  permanent  funds  of  the  society,  and 
render  it  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  plan  and  mode  of 
proceeding.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  at  a special  general  court  of 
subscribers  held  February  the  7 th,  1845,  that  “ the  operations  of  the 
Society  should  be,  for  the  'present , and  during  its  financial  depression, 
confined  to  the  ‘ reform  and  industrial  education  of  Boys,  who  have 
been  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  crime.’”  The  number  thus 
received  gratuitously  to  be  about  fifty ; but  as  many  other  boys  of  the 
same  description  as  the  premises  of  the  society  will  accommodate  may 
be  admitted,  and  receive  religious  and  industrial  training,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  magistrates,  or  other  parties ; 
payments  being  mad6  for  the  board  and  clothing  of  the  culprits,  by 
government,  or  by  those  interested  in  their  reception. 

Besides  religious  instruction,  the  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  their  mornings  and  evenings  being  thus  occupied; 
and  in  the  afternoons  they  are  employed  in  learning  trades,  chiefly 
tailoring  and  shoe-making.  Between  May  1846  and  May  1847, 
twenty-seven  juvenile  offenders  were  admitted  from  the  Metropolitan 
prisons ; seven  from  country  prisons : sixteen  on  the  recommendation 
of  police  magistrates ; five  from  country  districts ; seven  on  the 
application  of  friends,  or  subscribers ; and  twenty-five  from  Parkhurst 
prison,  for  each  of  whom  20 1.  per  annum  is  allowed  by  government. 
During  the  same  period,  twenty-seven  boys  were  apprenticed  to 
different  trades ; ten  went  to  sea ; eight  were  returned  to  their 
friends;  one  died;  and  three  absconded.  In  April  1847,  one  hundred 
and  one  boys  remained  in  the  institution,  of  whom  fifty-nine  were 
maintained  gratuitously.  The  female  school  was  discontinued  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1845. 

The  endeavours  of  the  committee  of  the  society  have  been  laudably 
exerted  to  maintain  a degree  of  influence  over  those  who  have  been 
the  objects  of  their  bounty,  after  they  have  left  the  institution,  by 
instituting  inquiries  concerning  their  conduct,  and  bestowing  rewards 
for  good  behaviour.  The  result  of  their  investigations  has  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  of  those  admitted  in  the  last  thirty  years  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  has  since  been  found 
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guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  laws,  or  become  addicted  to  criminal 
and  dishonest  practices.15 

British  and  Foreign  School. — The  central  establishment  and  Normal 
school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  are  in  the  Borough- 
road,  Southwark.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  this  society  is  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  religious 
and  literary  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  sects 
without  exception. 

In  1798  Joseph  Lancaster,  a member  of  the  society  of  Friends 
usually  styled  Quakers,  commenced  the  practice  of  a novel  mode  of 
instruction,  calculated  to  lessen  the  labour  of  teachers,  and  facilitate 
the  improvement  of  pupils.  Although  the  scheme  soon  attracted  some 
degree  of  public  notice,  and  the  patronage  of  royalty,  yet  the  proposer 
did  not  obtain  any  efficient  support  until  about  1808 ; but,  between 
that  year  and  1816,  more  than  two  hundred  schools  were  established 
in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom,  on  what  was  termed  the  Lancasterian 
mode  of  tuition. 

With  a view  to  the  extension  of  this  method  of  education,  has  been 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  now  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Queen  and  the  duchess  of  Kent,  supported  by 
several  of  the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes. 
According  to  the  fortieth  Report  of  this  society,  published  in  1845, 
there  were  then  in  daily  attendance  in  the  central  school,  seven 
hundred  boys  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls;  and  the  whole 
number  of  boys  admitted  since  the  commencement  of  the  school 
amounted  to  27,964;  and  the  number  of  girls  to  16,662.  With 
respect  to  the  boys,  exclusive  of  religious  instruction,  “the  knowledge 
imparted  embraces  spelling  and  reading,  with  etymological  questioning, 
writing,  arithmetic — slate  and  mental, — grammar,  geography,  history, 
drawing  in  common  chalk,  crayon  and  ink,  linear,  animal,  architectural, 
and  from  models;  and  finally  a course  of  natural  philosophy  and 
natural  history.”16  “The  lessons  for  the  girls  consist  of  sacred  geo- 
graphy in  connexion  wdth  the  Scriptures,  English  history,  modern 
geography,  grammar,  and  natural  history.  Reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  needle-work,  are  taught  through  the  agency  of 
monitors.”17  Instruction  is  also  given  as  to  domestic  economy,  and 
the  duties  of  servants. 

In  connexion  with  the  central  school  in  the  Borough-road  are 
Normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  teachers  in  schools  founded  on  the  principles 

15  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Present  State  of  the  Philanthropic  Society.  1847. 

16  Fortieth  Report,  &c.;  p.  2.  17  Id.  p.  3. 
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laid  down  by  this  society.  In  the  Normal  school  for  young  men  there 
were  62  in  training  on  April  1st,  1844 ; and  155  were  received  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  twelve  months:  of  these,  146  have  been  appointed 
teachers  in  schools  at  home,  4 in  schools  abroad,  and  there  were  44 
remaining  in  the  Normal  school  on  April  1st,  1845;  23  of  the  whole 
number  having  withdrawn,  from  ill  health,  incapacity,  or  on  other 
accounts.  In  the  school  for  young  women  there  were  during  the 
same  period  154  pupils,  of  whom  108  have  been  appointed  to  schools 
at  home,  6 to  schools  abroad,  13  had  withdrawn,  and  there  were  27 
remaining  in  1845. 18 

The  funds  of  the  society  appear  to  be  in  a flourishing  state.  They 
are  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations,  &c. ; and  in  1844,  the 
receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  1 5,789/.  35.  1*7.,  being  an  increase 
upon  the  preceding  year  of  57087.  2s.  1 c7.19 

In  consequence  of  a vote  of  parliament  in  1835,  relating  to  a grant 
of  10,0007.  towards  the  erection  of  Normal  or  Model  schools,  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  recommended  that  the  money 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  National  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  It  was  very  properly  stipulated, 
as  a condition  of  receiving  assistance  from  government,  that  an 
inspector  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  council  should  visit  every 
school  to  which  any  grant  should  be  made. — The  appointment  of  the 
inspectors  during  pleasure,  and  the  control  over  them  being  vested  in 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  their  respective  provinces, 
excited  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  that  the  inspector’s  reports  might  be 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  against  their  mode  of  instruction ; 
and  whilst  they  recognized  the  right  of  inspection  in  government  on 
account  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  they  proposed  that  on  the 
relinquishment  of  that  aid  the  right  of  inspection  should  cease. 

A report  of  Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere,  one  of  the  inspectors,  in 
1842,  concerning  sixty-six  schools  in  and  near  London,  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  increase  the  prejudices  of  its  managers  against  the  system  of 
inspection.  Mr.  Tremenheere’s  report  certainly  exhibited  facts  that 
demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  method  of  giving  instruction  to 
the  children  of  large  schools  by  means  of  a single  master  assisted  only 
by  monitors,  a plan  originally  adhered  to  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
schools.  A complaint  against  this  report  was  addressed  by  the  school 
committee  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  council. 
But  the  reporter  most  amply  justified  his  representation  and  conduct; 

18  Report,  pp.  4 and  8.  19  Id.  pp.  36,  37. 
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especially  by  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  “purely  monitorial” 
method  of  tuition  had  of  late  years  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the 
central  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  in  which  of  late 
assistant  masters  have  been  employed,  and  monitors  intermediate 
between  those  masters  and  the  monitors  who  usually  teach  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  differing  in  name  but  not  in  qualifications  from  the 
pupil-teachers  recently  appointed  in  some  monitorial  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  original  contribution  of  5,000/.,  the  committee  of 
council,  in  1843,  determined  on  appropriating,  from  the  funds  at  their 
disposal,  an  annual  sum  of  750/.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Normal 
and  Model  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the 
Borough-road.20 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  St.  George’s  Fields. — This  Institution  for  the 
reception  and  relief  of  Lunatics  originated  from  a priory  of  Austin 
Canons,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  founded  by  Simon  Fitz- 
Mary,  who  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in  1246.  Stow,  after 
having  mentioned  its  foundation,  adds  that  “it  was  an  hospital  for 
distracted  people.”  The  earliest  specific  notice  of  its  being  thus 
appropriated  occurs  in  1403.  It  retained  the  character  of  a religious 
establishment  until  the  general  suppression  of  monasteries  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; when  the  hospital  and  the  estates  appro- 
priated for  its  support  were  valued  at  504/.  12s.  lit/.  This  priory 
hospital  was  situated  in  or  near  the  street  called  Old  Bethlem,  now 
Liverpool  street,  Bishopsgate.  The  site  and  conventual  buildings 
were  purchased  of  the  king,  in  1546,  by  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London,  to  be  still  used  as  a receptacle  for  lunatics.  In  1556,  it 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  governors  of  Christ’s  hospital ; 
but  in  the  following  year,  the  management  of  this  charity  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  governors  of  Bridewell,  one  treasurer  being  appointed 
for  both  houses;  and  in  1782,  this  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament. 

Bethlehem  hospital  was  enlarged,  but  occupied  the  same  site  till  after 
the  great  fire  in  September,  1666.  It  was  then  determined  to  rebuild 
it  elsewhere ; and  the  spot  selected  for  the  purpose  was  immediately 
without  the  city  wall,  in  Moorfields,  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
corporation.  The  edifice  was  commenced  in  April  1675,  and  finished 
in  July  1676,  at  the  cost  of  17,000/.  It  consisted  of  a central  portion 
of  brick,  with  wings  of  stone,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
In  front  was  a brick  wall,  with  a spacious  gateway,  between  piers,  on 
which  were  placed  the  figures  of  Raving  and  Melancholy  Madness, 

20  Vide  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  between  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
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the  works  of  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  father  of  Colley  Cibber,  the 
celebrated  actor  and  dramatist,  who  held  the  office  of  poet-laureate. 
Two  wings  were  added  to  the  original  structure  in  1733,  for  the 
reception  of  incurable  lunatics. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  various  circumstances  led  to 
the  removal  of  the  hospital  from  the  spot  it  had  so  long  occupied. 
After  some  deliberation  the  governors,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  obtained,  in  exchange  for  the  land  on  which  the 
hospital  then  stood,  a tract  of  about  eleven  acres  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  on  lease,  under  covenant  to  appropriate  not  less  than  eight 
acres  of  the  ground  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  Premiums 
were  offered  for  designs  for  the  intended  edifice  ; and  from  thirty-six 
presented,  three  were  selected,  from  which  Mr.  James  Lewis,  the 
architect  appointed,  was  directed  to  form  a plan  for  an  hospital  that 
would  afford  accommodation  for  two  hundred  patients,  with  offices  on  a 
scale  adapted  to  the  reception  of  double  that  number.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  on  April  20th,  1812 ; and  the  work  was  completed 
in  August,  1815.  The  whole  expense  was  122,572 /. ; of  which  sum, 
72,819/.  was  advanced  by  government;  11,114/.  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  public  corporations  and  companies,  and  private 
individuals;  23,766/.  from  the  funds  of  the  hospital;  and  14,873/., 
accumulated  as  interest  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  anticipated  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  an  additional 
number  of  patients  have,  within  these  few  years,  been  carried  into 
effect.  In  July,  1838,  very  extensive  additions  and  improvements  of 
the  buildings  were  commenced  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke  ; and  completed  in  1840.81  Provision  has  thus  been  made  for 
the  reception  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  patients  beyond  the 
original  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ; besides  which,  a 
better  mode  of  classification  has  been  effected,  each  class  of  patients 
having  now  distinct  and  separate  places  for  exercise. 

The  hospital  consists  principally  of  a centre  and  two  wings.  Each 
wing,  or  rather  extreme  pavilion  of  the  front,  has  been  extended 
sixty-four  feet,  six  more  windows  on  each  floor  having  been  added ; so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  building  is  now  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet.  Two  additional  wings,  one  story  high,  have  likewise  been 
erected  in  the  rear,  at  right  angles  with  the  principal  structure,  in- 

21  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  president,  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Hospital,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of  Dalmatia 
(son  of  Marshal  Soult),  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  John  Russell,  Capt.  Alsager,  and 
H.  Kemble,  esq. ; the  then  Members  of  Parliament  for  East  Surrey,  and  numerous  other 
persons. 
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closing  an  inner  court  or  garden,  of  a width  corresponding  with  the 
central  compartment  of  the  front,  and  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  The  centre,  which  projects  considerably  from  the  main  line 
of  the  building,  is  surmounted  by  an  attic  and  a dome,  (which  was 
much  heightened  when  the  new  works  were  executed),  covered  with 
copper.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a lofty  portico  of  the  Grecian- 
Ionic  order,  with  an  entablature  and  a pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of 
which  are  the  royal  arms  and  supporters.  In  the  Hall  are  the  two 
statues  by  Cibber,  mentioned  above,  which  were  repaired  by  Bacon 
in  1820. 

The  wings  of  the  original  building,  (the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
which  was  defrayed  by  government),  are  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  criminal  lunatics,  who  are  supported  here  at  the  public  expense. 
Of  the  additional  wings,  that  towards  the  west  is  for  the  confinement 
of  noisy  patients  of  the  male  sex  ; and  the  corresponding  east  wing, 
for  females.  The  roofs  of  the  new  buildings  are  all  of  iron  and  slate  ; 
and  the  ceilings  constructed  of  brick  and  slate,  except  in  the  galleries, 
which  are  vaulted  with  fire-stone : thus  the  whole  is  fire-proof.  An 
extensive  plot  of  ground  fronting  the  central  portion  of  the  hospital 
was  surrounded  by  iron-railing,  and  planted;  and  a new  entrance- 
lodge  built,  communicating  with  the  main  road.88  The  whole  expense 
of  the  recent  improvements  amounted  to  between  24,000/.  and 
25,000/. 

On  a slab  of  blue  slate  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  boundary- 
wall  of  this  hospital,  is  the  subjoined  inscription,  under  a sculpture  of 
the  city  arms  : — 

Christopher  Smith,  Mayor.  1818. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  London  over  the  Town  and  Borough 
of  Southwark  extendeth  northward  to  the  river  Thames,  and  eastward 
to  St.  Thomas  a Watering  in  the  Kent  Road;  comprehending  the 
Parishes  of  St.  George,  St.  Saviour  (exclusive  of  the  Clink  Liberty), 

St.  Thomas,  St.  Olave,  and  St.  John. 

St.  George’s  Roman-Catholic  Church. — This  capacious  edifice 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  Lambeth  and  St.  George’s  road,  and 
nearly  facing  the  front  of  Bethlehem  hospital.  It  was  commenced  in 

22  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  effectual  ventilation  and  warmth  of  all  the 
different  buildings.  In  the  main  edifice,  Howden’s  warm-air  stoves  are  employed ; but 
the  new  wards  are  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes  on  Price  and  Manby’s  principle.  Each 
wing  is  supplied  with  both  hot  and  cold  water ; the  latter  being  pumped  up  by  a three- 
horse  power  engine  from  wells  sunk  for  the  purpose.  The  galleries  for  in-door  exercise 
are  fourteen  feet  and  a half  in  width,  in  the  main  building ; and  ten  feet  and  a half,  in 
the  rear  buildings.  The  cells  for  the  patients  vary  in  size,  from  eleven  feet  and  a half, 
by  nine  and  a half,  to  ten  and  a half,  by  eight  feet. 
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June  1841,  but  from  a deficiency  of  funds  it  still  remains  (January 
1848)  unfinished  and  unconsecrated.  The  designs  were  furnished 
and  the  work  was  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Augustus  W.  Pugin ; of  whose  full  acquaintance  with  the  requisites  and 
symbolic  details  of  a Roman-Catholic  church  it  forms  a high  example. 
The  style  is  derived  from  that  palmiest  era  of  our  Pointed  Eccle- 
siastical architecture,  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  ; when  great 
judgment  was  exercised  in  the  application  of  geometrical  science  to 
the  arts  of  construction  and  proportion;  and  the  ornamental  parts 
were  both  extensively  varied  and  richly  decorated. 

From  local  circumstances  it  became  necessary  that  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  this  church  should  range  from  north-west  to  south-east ; — 
hence  the  situation  of  the  altar  towards  the  latter  point  of  the  com- 
pass; and  also  of  its  contiguous  chapels.  The  walls  are  chiefly  of 
yellow  bricks,  of  great  hardness,  which  were  manufactured  at  Ware, 
in  Hertfordshire;  but  the  doorways,  window-frames,  and  dressings, 
are  of  stone  from  the  quarries  at  Coombe-down,  near  Bath. 

This  edifice  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles;  a chancel,  with  the 
lateral  chapels  of  the  “ Blessed  Sacrament,”  and  “St.  Mary,”  or  “ Our 
Lady”;  a sacristy;  and,  at  the  north-west  end,  a projecting  tower, 
occupying  a space  about  thirty-two  feet  square,  independently  of  its 
buttresses,  which  extend  four  feet  six  inches  beyond.  The  tower  is 
unfinished,  but  is  intended  to  consist  of  two  principal  stories,  to  be 
crowned  by  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  surmounted  by  a richly- 
ornamented  hexagonal  spire,  the  whole  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.23  In  the  lower  story,  is  a very  large 
decorated  window ; and  within  the  pier  at  the  inner  angle  next  the 
baptistery,  is  a spiral  staircase  of  stone.  The  chief  entrance  is 
through  the  tower,  by  a recessed  pointed  archway,  enriched  with 
mouldings;  and  there  are  two  other  entrances  at  the  sides.  The 
side-walls  are  finished  with  pierced  parapets,  and  pinnacles  rising 
from  graduated  buttresses,  between  which  on  either  side  are  seven 
large  windows,  each  consisting  of  five  principal  divisions  with  tracery 
above ; all  the  headings  being  variously  diversified.  Similar  windows 
terminate  the  aisles  and  chapels.  The  roofs  are  of  the  gable  form, 
and  slated : those  of  the  aisles  are  lower  than  that  of  the  nave,  and 
each  gable  is  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  total  length  of  this  church 
is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet;  of  which  the  chancel 

23  In  the  Dublin  Review  for  May  1841,  are  three  prints  of  this  church,  viz.,  a ground 
plan,  a perspective  north-east  view,  and  a transverse  section,  shewing  the  screen,  rood- 
loft,  and  chancel,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave ; and  likewise  the  screens  and  chapels 
terminating  the  aisles. 
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includes  forty-three  feet ; the  nave  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ; and 
the  tower  thirty-two  feet : its  general  width  is  about  sixty-four  feet. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  eight  pointed  arches 
on  each  side,  which  spring  from  strong  columns,  wrought  in  resem- 
blance of  clustered  shafts,  and  having  capitals  of  variously-sculptured 
foliage.  The  roofing,  both  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  is  of  open  timber- 
work  ; the  principal  beams  being  supported  by  bracket-heads  and 
demi-angels  bearing  shields.  From  the  pavement  of  the  nave  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  the  height  is  fifty-seven  feet.  There  are  no 
galleries,  neither  will  any  be  introduced ; nor  yet  any  fixed  seats  or 
pews;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  space  will  afford  room  for  a 
congregation  of  three  thousand  persons.  The  screen  of  the  chancel, 
forming  the  rood-loft,  will  be  of  stone,  in  gothic  open-work : the  loft 
will  be  ascended  by  two  staircases  connected  with  the  side-piers,  which 
terminate,  exteriorly,  in  octagonal  turrets  surmounted  by  pinnacles. 
Both  the  chapels  are  richly  embellished  by  painting,  gilding,  stained 
glass,  and  other  ornamental  work ; — of  the  details  of  which  our 
limits  preclude  description.  The  chancel,  also,  is  similarly  enriched ; 
and  all  the  compartments  of  its  great  window  are  filled  with  stained 
and  painted  glass,  and  figures,  delineative  of  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour  from  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  terminating  with  the  Crucifixion. 
This  was  the  gift  of  John  Talbot,  the  17th  and  present  earl  of 
Shrewsbury ; who  was,  likewise,  a great  benefactor  towards  the  cost 
of  building  the  church.  In  the  baptistery  is  an  elegant  octagonal 
font,  of  stone,  displaying  sculptures  in  bold  relief  of  the  Evangelists 
and  other  figures,  within  gothic  paneling. 

Immediately  attached  to  this  edifice  is  a convent  for  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy ; and  other  official  residences  connected  with  the  proposed 
establishment  here. 

Many  Donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  St.  George’s  parish  were  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amounting  in  all  to  321/.  11s.  2d. ; and  in  1677 
the  parochial  officers  and  others,  with  320 /.  of  this  money  purchased  four  houses  in  the 
Borough  High-street.  These  houses  being  let  on  leases,  by  public  auction,  for  terms  of 
twenty-one  years  respectively  in  1793,  yielded  altogether  an  annual  income  of  386/.,  and 
this  rental  has  been  since  increased. 

There  are,  likewise,  numerous  smaller  benefactions  to  provide  bread,  fuel,  clothing, 
&c.,  for  the  necessitous  parishioners ; of  which  a full  account  is  given  in  the  Fourteenth 
Report  on  Public  Charities  ; pp.  549,  565. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES 
OF  SURREY. 

A survey  of  the  present  condition  of  this  county  will  shew  at  once, 
and  in  an  especial  manner,  the  effects  of  commercial  industry  and 
enterprise ; but  to  appreciate  duly  the  wonderful  operations  of  human 
intelligence  under  protecting  laws  and  favourable  circumstances, 
besides  a close  inspection  of  its  teeming  factories  with  all  that  com- 
plication of  machinery  which  multiplies  the  force  of  man,  and  of  the 
economy  with  which  that  accumulated  force  is  husbanded,  we  must 
also  follow  the  occasional  beacons  of  history,  in  order  to  trace  the 
progress  from  small  beginnings  to  great  results. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  city  of  London  had  acquired 
so  much  wealth  and  consequence,  that  its  share  of  the  subsidies  of  the 
kingdom  amounted  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole;  and  on  various 
occasions,  it  took  an  important  part  in  affairs  of  state:  of  this,  the 
interference  of  the  citizens  in  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Canute 
may  suffice ; but  for  ages  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Surrey  had  no 
share  in  their  greatness.  They  remained  the  unthrifty  dependencies 
of  monastic  sway  and  feudal  mis-management,  an  increasing  nuisance 
to  the  metropolis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; instead  of  being, 
as  they  have  lately  become,  subservient  to  its  industry,  wealth,  and 
power,  and  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  capital  of  the  civilized 
wot  Southwark,  itself,  was  but  a large  village, — the  abode,  indeed, 
of  oblemen,  of  prelates  and  monks,  but  also  a refuge  for  the  idle  and 
the  worthless ; the  appointed  seat  of  the  royal  courts  of  Justice,  yet 
infested  by  knaves,  whose  deeds  defied  the  interference  of  law.  Its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  together  with  the  mansions  and 
gardens  of  bishops,  lords,  abbots  and  priors,  which  it  comprised,  formed, 
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no  doubt,  a beautiful  prospect  for  the  citizens  on  the  opposite  side  of 
that  river;  but  its  inns  depending,  not  alone,  on  the  influx  of  strangers 
on  their  way  to  the  capital,  or  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  Canterbury, 
but  likewise  on  the  dissolute  habits  of  those  who  resided  there  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  consequence  of  their  folly  and  extravagance, 
and  even  on  the  patronage  of  spendthrift  highwaymen ; its  stews  for 
licensed  prostitution,  and  above  all,  its  privileged  sanctuaries  for 
ruffians  of  every  description,  rendered  it  a growing  pest  to  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  London. 

At  that  period,  its  manufactures  were  mostly  confined  to  articles  for 
home  consumption,  and  were  proportioned  to  its  population.  Manorial 
supremacy  controlled  or  monopolized  corn-mills,  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  a source  of  profit  and  power : the  sale  of  butchers’ 
meat  appears  to  have  been  large ; probably  on  account  of  the  occasional 
residence  of  wealthy  prelates  with  numerous  retainers, — the  extrava- 
gant habits  of  those  who  there  sought  an  unjust  protection  from  their 
creditors, — the  various  travellers  sojourning  at  the  inns,  especially 
during  the  sitting  of  courts,  &c.  For  the  same  reasons,  breweries 
flourished  in  Southwark  long  before  most  other  industrial  avocations ; 
and  the  trade  in  foreign  wines  and  spices  was  considerable. 

Beyond  these  requisite  but  restricted  branches  of  trade,  the  peculiar 
articles  of  commercial  revenue  in  Surrey  appear  to  have  been  fuller’s- 
earth,  and  the  products  of  its  stone  and  lime  quarries ; the  stone  of 
that  neighbourhood  gave  name  to  the  town  of  God-stone,  it  being  in 
high  request  for  the  construction  of  churches.  To  these  must  be 
added,  a small  part  of  the  corn  required  for  the  consumption  of 
London;  brooms  from  the  woods  and  heaths  that  abounded  in  the 
county,  and  a fair  proportion  of  the  wool  trade,  by  far  the  greatest  of 
the  kingdom. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  was  but  one  bridge  between  the 
two  shores  of  the  Thames ; that  its  tower  gates  allowed  but  one  horse- 
man to  pass  at  a time,  and  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  was  really  the  jealous  communication  of  rival 
borderers,  and  not  the  friendly  admixture  of  neighbours.  A consider- 
able portion  of  the  conveyance  between  them  was  by  boats,  and  the 
bargemen  were,  of  course,  best  remunerated  by  outlaws  and  rogues. 
The  river  was,  in  fact,  what  rivers  usually  are  during  an  age  of  semi- 
barbarism; sometimes,  a rampart  against  violence  and  surprise,  but 
oftener,  the  high  road  to  smuggling  and  night  plunder.  Between  the 
rogues  who  infested  the  city  and  their  partners  in  guilt  who  resided  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  Southwark,  the  most  intimate  interest  existed; 
whilst  opposing  interests  and  mutual  jealousies  forbade  unrestricted 
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intercourse  between  the  freemen  of  London  and  the  vassals  of  feudal 
superiors  on  the  opposite  shore. 

In  the  hope  of  checking  the  growing  evil,  the  citizens  of  London 
obtained  from  Edward  the  First,  and  Edward  the  Third,  a grant  of 
the  village  of  Southwark  and  its  appurtenances,  with  right  of  juris- 
diction, and  power  to  arrest  and  commit  all  murderers,  robbers,  and 
other  malefactors ; especially  such  as  secretly  escaped  from  the  city, 
and  were,  until  then,  publicly  received  in  Southwark,  and  thus  made 
bolder  by  the  defect  of  due  punishment.  But  the  object  was  not 
obtained ; for,  as  the  Clink  and  other  estates  of  the  church  were 
exempted  from  civic  jurisdiction,  the  ruffians  and  outlaws  who  there 
found  protection  became  to  the  city  portion  of  Southwark  what  they 
had  long  been  to  the  city  itself. 

This  grant  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  was  often  renewed,  and 
as  often  resisted.  The  inhabitants  petitioned  the  crown  against  two 
grievances,  perhaps  in  their  eyes  of  similar  consequence,  viz. — the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  authorities,  and  the  use  of  sea-coal, 
(an  indication  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  manufactures).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  citizens  finding  their  authority  insufficient  to  control 
criminals,  applied  to  the  sovereign  for  an  enlargement  of  power ; but 
things  remained,  generally,  as  they  were  until  after  the  suppression  of 
monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  also  formally  put  down  the 
stew-houses.  Then  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  finding  the 
impediments  to  its  exertions  partly  removed,  shewed  symptoms  of 
increasing  energy. 

In  1550,  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  a certain  consideration  in  money 
(647 l.  2 s.  Id.),  granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  all 
his  lands  and  tenements  in  Southwark ; — except  two  mansions  with 
gardens  and  park,  known  as  Southwark-place  and  the  Antelope. 
Moreover,  he  gave  to  them  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Southwark, 
with  all  lands,  rights,  rents,  &c.  pertaining  to  the  late  monastery  of 
Bermondsey,  and  late  in  the  possession  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
By  the  same  charter,  for  the  further  consideration  of  500  marcs,  he 
also  gave  to  them  all  waifs  and  astrays,  treasure-trove,  deodands,  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  traitors  and  felons,  the  assize  of  bread,  wine,  &c., 
(together  with  many  other  privileges),  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
the  adjoining  parishes. 

From  that  time  Southwark  became  a suburb  of  the  great  metropolis ; 
but  still  the  crown  reservations  had  their  wonted  effect.  The  Royal 
Bear-gardens  attracted  the  Londoners  in  crowds  to  witness  the  bar- 
barous sports  of  bear  and  bull  baiting,  and  large  spaces  were  thus 
interposed  to  the  footsteps  of  trade.  The  bridge,  also, — the  only  line 
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of  land  communication, — was  still  compressed  into  the  proportions  of 
a narrow  passage ; and  thus  the  idlers  of  London,  in  summer  days, 
learned  to  consider  a boat  as  much  a pretext  for  pleasure  as  a con- 
venience ; consequently,  various  other  amusements  were  prepared  for 
them  in  Southwark,  which  was  deemed  a fit  place  for  building  play- 
houses, &c, ; which  had  previously  been  interdicted  by  the  city.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  Globe,  where  the  representation  of  Shakspere’s  or 
Jonson’s  plays  rivalled  in  public  favour  the  more  sanguinary  spectacles 
of  the  Royal  Gardens. 

Thus  Southwark,  by  its  imperfect  trading  communication  with 
London,  failed  to  receive  the  outburst  of  its  manufactures  and  ware- 
houses, (crowded  as  they  were  in  lanes  north  of  the  river),  and 
remained  a suburb  for  the  dramatic  and  more  boisterous  recreation  of 
the  citizens,  until  the  civil  war  and  the  common-wealth  put  an  end  to 
amusements ; and  then,  timber  merchants,  saw-mills,  boat  builders,  and 
tan-yards,  spread  over  some  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  bank 
side.  The  smell  of  sea-coal,  of  tar,  and  of  leather,  extended  far  along 
the  shores  of  Southwark  and  its  dependances,  and  rendered  them  unfit 
for  pleasure  excursions.  Increase  of  population  brought  an  increase 
of  consumption  and  trade ; and  places  once  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  the 
sunny  residences  of  courtly  possessors,  or  the  more  shady  solitude  of 
monastic  life, — even  the  spot  where  the  voice  of  Alleyn  poured  the 
pathos  of  Shakspere’s  genius  on  the  trembling  nerves  of  an  admir- 
ing audience, — began  to  rattle  with  the  sounds  of  industry,  and  to 
blacken  with  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  whence  are  derived  bread  to 
the  multitude,  comfort  to  the  intelligent,  and  increased  means  of 
reward  to  talent  of  every  description. 

From  1622  to  1669,  the  imports  and  exports  of  England  rose  from 

4.000. 000/.  to  6,259,0007. ; and  the  duties  thereon,  from  400,0007.  to 

815.0007.,  of  which  the  port  of  London  alone  paid  more  than  three- 
fourths. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  banks  of  Southwark  were  no  longer  deemed 
attractive  for  holiday  folks ; the  act  of  parliament  for  building  a new 
church  (Christ-church)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great  increase 
of  industrious  inhabitants  on  the  late  manor  of  Paris  Gardens,  (by 
which  act  the  said  property  was  constituted  a new  and  distinct  parish), 
is  evidence  of  the  change  effected. 

But  the  more  wharfs,  dwellings,  and  manufactures  increased,  the 
more  serious  became  the  two  remaining  evils.  A narrow  bridge 
encumbered  with  houses  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  increasing  wants 
of  a trading  population;  and  the  various  indulgences  to  insolvents 
were  so  shamefully  abused  in  the  many  liberties  and  refuges  in  South- 
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wark,  that  security  of  property  appeared  doubtful,  and  confidence,  so 
necessary  to  commercial  enterprise,  was  disturbed.  Parliament  was 
therefore  applied  to : several  acts  to  mitigate  the  mischief  were  passed 
during  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  at  length,  a more  effectual  law, 
which  absolutely  suppressed  the  privileges  of  the  Mint,  was  passed 
under  George  the  First,  in  1729. 

Confidence  in  the  due  protection  afforded  to  commercial  property 
opened  a new  field  to  the  energetic  but  prudent  men  of  London ; and 
one  of  the  first  things  thought  of,  was  a new  bridge,  which,  by  dividing 
the  current  of  traffic  with  London  bridge,  would  accommodate  three 
times  as  large  a space  as  was  then  built  over.  Parliament  saw  the 
importance  of  thus  connecting  London,  Southwark,  and  Westminster, 
and  voted  389,0007.  for  the  erection  of  Westminster  bridge ; which 
was  begun  in  1738,  and  finished  in  1750,  in  despite  of  the  attempts  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  to  prevent  it. 

By  that  time  the  population  in  Southwark  and  its  neighbourhood 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  persons ; and  as  civil  rights  and  the 
interests  of  a trading  nation  began  to  be  viewed  in  a less  contracted 
spirit,  the  advantage  of  large  premises  in  Southwark,  instead  of  narrow 
ones  in  the  city,  was  perceived  and  understood.  The  success  attending 
Westminster  bridge  emboldened  individuals  to  expend  (in  1760 — 68) 
260,0007.  on  the  erection  of  another  at  Blackfriars,  with  leave  to  repay 
themselves  by  a toll.  In  the  meantime,  London  bridge  had  been 
cleared  of  the  houses  that  encumbered  it.  The  traffic  over  these 
three  spacious  avenues  increased  until  they  were  considered  insufficient 
for  the  vast  and  constant  intercourse  between  the  north  and  south  of 
London,  possessing,  as  the  younger  portion  of  the  great  metropolis 
now  does,  a population  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a million. — And 
what  were  the  manufactures  that  supplied  work  and  food  to  so  large 
an  amount  of  human  life  ? Rope-walks  and  tan-pits  soon  assumed 
great  importance  about  the  low  swampy  neighbourhood  of  Bermond- 
sey ; barge  and  boat  builders,  sawyers  and  timber  merchants,  ranged 
along  the  bank-side,  the  shore  at  Rotherhithe,  and  around  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridges ; whilst  hat-making,  brewing,  vinegar  yards 
and  distilleries,  glass  houses,  potteries,  and  printing  houses,  (of  late 
years),  have  grown,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  extension 
of  our  commerce,  into  vast  and  surprising  establishments; — and,  as 
the  inventive  faculties  of  the  people  have  expanded  with  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  the  nation,  new  powers  of  industry,  new  sources  of 
employment,  of  energy  and  comfort,  have  arisen  to  claim  importance, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  own  magnitude,  as  from  the  additional 
impetus  they  impart  to  those  earlier  manufactures.  These  are  especially 
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of  a chemical  or  mechanical  nature ; such  as  white-lead,  colour  and 
varnish  works,  shot  towers,  cotton  bleaching  and  printing,  steam- 
engine  and  other  machinery  manufactories,  gas  works,  &c. : and  to 
extend  the  connexions  of  this  great  heart  of  commercial  influence, 
steam-boats  on  the  water,  and  railways  by  land,  give  speed  to  its 
impulses  beyond  the  imaginings  of  former  generations.  Wherever 
those  great  arteries  of  social  life, — rivers,  canals,  good  roads  and  rail- 
ways, spread  through  the  county,  an  increase  of  population,  wealth, 
and  improvement,  is  easily  traced,  or  the  impeding  mischief  is  clearly 
distinguishable. 

What  the  City  of  London  was  to  Southwark,  that  Borough  has 
become  to  all  around  it.  Consequent  to  its  improvement,  Lambeth 
marsh  has  been  drained  and  covered  with  dwellings,  manufactures,  and 
institutions;  Newington,  Camberwell,  and  Peckham,  have  been  pro- 
gressively and  widely  extended;  Croydon,  and  even  Deptford  and 
Greenwich,  though  out  of  the  county,  are  immediately  influenced  by 
its  increased  vitality ; on  all  sides,  churches  and  chapels,  schools  and 
country  residences,  are  observable.  The  tunnel,  below  London  bridge; 
and  above,  the  bridges  of  Southwark,  of  Hungerford,  of  Waterloo,  and 
of  Vauxhall, — besides  the  railways,  prove  that  the  energy  due  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce  is  yet  un  tired ; although,  in  a few  places,  such  as 
Battersea  and  Mitcham,  from  competition  in  the  coal  districts  and 
other  causes,  improvement  seems  almost  stopt,  and  gloom  appears  to 
hover  where,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  intelligence 
and  industry  combined  to  set  a valuable  example. 

After  thus  considering  the  subject  in  its  philosophical  and  historical 
aspect,  let  us  now  examine  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Surrey  in 
its  modern  position ; bearing  in  mind,  that  some  of  its  productions  are 
entirely  for  home  consumption ; the  wear  and  tear,  the  food  and  com- 
fort of  a vast  population  brought  and  held  together  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  commerce,  legislation,  and  luxury.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  parliamentary  returns,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
population,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  this  county  compared  with 
the  average  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  with  Middlesex,  the  favoured 
head  and  heart  of  the  kingdom.  We  begin  by  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  each,  as  the  starting  point  of  comparison  ; that  of  Mid- 
dlesex amounting  to  a twelfth  of  England  and  Wales;  and  that  of 
Surrey,  to  a thirty-second  part  of  the  same.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  whole  kingdom  being  as  43  persons  to  one  hundred  acres ; 
whilst  its  attains  the  prodigious  number  of  874  in  Middlesex,  and  120 
in  Surrey,  to  the  same  space. 
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Table,  shewing  the  proportions  of  various  occupations  in  Surrey,  compared  with 
Middlesex  and  all  England per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 


Agrienlt.nre  

ENGLAND. 

7.7  

MIDDLESEX. 

1.1  

SURREY. 

. . 4.4 

Manufactures,  &c 

. . ..  14 . 8 

20 . 0 

16.2 

Professions  : Useful 

3 

7 

4 

Educated. . . . 

0.8  

1.9  

1.7 

Labourers 

4.2  

5.5  

... 5.2 

Independent  

.. . . 2.8  

4.9  

4 9. 

Domestic  servants  

6.2  

9.9  

The  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  table  are,  that  Surrey  is, 
compared  with  all  England,  considerably  below  the  average  in  agri- 
culture ; not  much  above  it  in  manufactures,  handicraft,  and  trades ; 
but  considerably  higher  as  regards  wealth,  intelligence,  and  comfort, 
so  far  as  the  number  of  educated  men,  independent  persons,  and 
domestic  servants,  are  indicative  of  those  advantages : it  is,  of  course, 
inferior  to  Middlesex. 

Our  next  table  will  shew  the  present  condition  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, compared  with  that  in  which  it  was  ten  years  earlier. — 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  IN  1831.  IN  1841. 

Agriculture,  occupiers  or  labourers 1,251,751  1,215,264 

Manufactures  and  trade  1,572,292  2,039,409 

Capitalists,  professional  and  other  educated  men  216,263  286,175 

Male  servants 79,737  164,384 

Let  us  now  see  if  Surrey  exhibits  a similar  diminution  in  the  agri- 
cultural census,  and  a like  increase  of  traders,  professional  men,  and 
men  servants. — 

SURREY.  IN  1831.  IN  1841. 

Agricultural  occupiers  and  labourers 19,361  19,393 

Trades  and  manufactures 49,616  94,389 

Capitalists,  professional  and  other  educated  men 14,235  12,257 

Men  servants,  above  twenty  years  of  age 4,131  2,625 

Women  servants  24,540  34,940 

This  evidence  differs  widely  from  that  on  the  whole  kingdom ; but 
it  shews  a stagnation  in  amount  of  agricultural  labour,  and  a pro- 
digious increase  in  the  number  of  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers:  it  is 
remarkable  for  a diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  professional  and 
educated  class,  as  also  in  that  of  men  servants,  with  a more  than  pro- 
portionate increase  of  female  servants,  generally  a sign  of  increased 
comfort.  Some  persons  formerly  returned  as  professional  and  educated, 
and  men  servants,  have  probably  become  shopkeepers ; nor  must  we 
forget  that  the  returns  in  the  census  of  1831  were  made,  in  most 
cases,  by  families,  not  by  individuals  as  in  1841;  but  the  greater 
number  of  buildings  give  employment  to  more  workmen,  and  thus 
alters  the  proportion. 
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Our  next  table  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  the  following 
trades  (in  Surrey)  will  give  a tolerable  notion  of  the  change. — 


in  1831. 

IN  1841. 

in  1831.  in  1841. 

Blacksmith 

..  2409 

Fellmonger  

215 

Boat  and  ship  builder 

..  575  .. 

..  766 

Hatter,  hosier,  &c. . 

1407  .... 

2234 

Builder 

..  596 

Mill-wright  

255 

Boot  and  shoe  maker 

..  3931  .. 

..  6969 

Musical  instrument  maker  62  .... 

34 

Bricklayer 

..  2744 

Paper  maker 

200 

Plasterer 

..  563 

Jeweller,  &c. 

....  205  

362 

Mason 

..  937 

Printer  

1671 

House  Dainter,  &c. . . . 

..  2970 

Rope  maker 

373 

Carpenter 

..  5911 

Sadler,  &c 

476 

Upholsterer  and  cabinet- 

Sail  maker 

113 

maker  

. . 858  . . 

..  1041 

Stay  maker  

352 

Carver  and  gilder 

191  .. 

..  286 

Tailor 

.. ..  2065  .... 

3825 

Coach  maker 

..  790 

Tanner  

877 

Cooper  

..  1051 

Turner  

323 

Ship  breakers  are  set  down  at  266  for  the  year  1831 ; only  9,  in  1841  ; evidently  from 
the  men  being  transferred  to  the  denomination  of  labourers. 


This  list  evinces  clearly  the  increase  of  the  industrious  class  in 
Surrey,  or  rather  in  the  metropolitan  proportion  of  the  county.  The 
agriculture  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  enlarged  population ; and  what 
has  been  strictly  denominated  manufacture,  in  some  cases,  as  in  our 
tanneries,  appears  also  stationary : but  in  others,  as  hatters,  and  in  all 
branches  of  building  and  clothing,  the  number  of  hands  has  increased 
so  as  to  make  an  additional  market  for  their  own  employment.  In 
fact,  tradesmen  have  multipled  rather  than  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shews  the  position  that  Surrey  holds  between 
the  high  amount  of  luxury  and  wealth,  intelligence  and  refinement,  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  England,  in  proportion 
and  in  actual  numbers. 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

IN  MIDDLESEX 

IN  SURREY 

18,844,434  inhabitants 

1,576,636  inhab.  l/12th 

582,678  inh.  l/32nd 

Artists 

. 4337 

2/5  ths  . . . 

1/1 0th. . . 

...or  483 

Blacksmiths  

, 97,340 

1/18  .... 

1/38 

2409 

Boat  builders 

2924 

1/24  . . . . 

1/8 

383 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

214,780 

1/9 

1/30 

6969 

Brass  founders  

. 6392 

1/9 

1/48 

132 

Brasiers,  brass  turners,  &c 

, 6672 

1/8 

1/38 

179 

Brewers 

568 

1/10  .... 

1015 

1/18 

568 

Bricklayers 

39,806 

1/7 

5534 

1/14 

2744 

Brush  and  broom  makers 

6277 

1/4 

1/10 

632 

Builders 

. 9188 

1/6 

1544 

1/16 

Cabinet  makers,  &c 

30,712 

1/4 

7104 

1/30 

1041 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

162,977 

1/4 

...  15,032 

1/27 

Carvers  and  gilders 

4748 

1/3 

....  1741 

1/16 

286 

Chair  makers 

5123 

2/7 

1779 

1/9 

Chemists,  manufacturing 

684 

1/15  .... 

46 

1/46 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Clock  and  watch  makers 14,779 

Coach  makers  12,603 

Colour  manufacturers 638 

Comb  makers  2221 

Coopers 18,379 

Copper  smiths 1319 

Cotton  manufacturers 280,889 

Cotton  dyers 1652 

Cotton  printers 15,303 

Crape  manufacturers 330 

Cutlers 8196 

Engineers,  engine  workers,  and 

machinists 25,370 

Engine  makers 7189 

Engravers,  all  kinds 5221 

Factory  workmen 22,478 

Fellmongers 1481 

Flax  and  linen  manufacturers  . 61,754 
Glass  and  glass-bottle  ditto  . . . 7407 

Glove  makers  8907 

Gold  beaters 570 

Japanners 1783 

Jewellers,  goldsmiths,  &c 9107 

Lace  manufacturers 28,415 

Locksmiths,  bellhangers,  &c. ..  5521 

Maltsters 8463 

Masons 83,347 

Brit.“German  metal  manufac- 
turers  1596 

Millwrights 8899 

Nail  manufacturers 20,311 

Needle  ditto 2524 

Opticians 1095 

Organ  builders 394 

Painters,  plumbers,  glaziers  . . 48,200 

Paper  manufacturers 7160 

Pin  ditto  1330 

Pipe  makers 2832 

Plasterers 13,441 

Platers 1592 

Potteries,  china  and  earthen1 . . 24,774 

Printers 18,807 

Ribbon  manufacturers. 6831 

Saddlers,  &c 15,723 

Sail  and  sail-cloth  makers 3883 

Sawyers 29,593 

Ship  builders,  carpenters,  and 

caulkers 22,978 

Silk  manufacturers,  dyers,  and 

printers 59,585 


IN  MIDDLESEX.  IN  SURREY. 


2/7  ths . . . 

. . or  3975 

l/37th  .. 

1/3 

....  3710 

1/16 

790 

1/7 

1/16 

1/8 

2471 

1/18 

1051 

2/7 

....  397 

1/10 

131 

1/250. . . . 

1096 

1/2900. . . . 

99 

1/250.. .. 

1/100  .... 

16 

1/280. . . . 

56 

1/120  .... 

128 

1/2 

166 

1/40 

8 

1/16 

....  570 

1/82 

1/10 

2413 

1/17 

1/30 

220 

188 

2/7 

....  1561 

1/25 

252 

1/1500  .. 

17 

1/660  .... 

34 

1/45 

35 

2/13 

215 

1/1400  .. 

49 

1/1000. . . . 

1/7 

806 

1/30 

292 

1/17  .... 

....  524 

1/40 

202 

3/5 

322 

1/10 

53 

1/5 

322 

1/17 

98 

1/3 

....  3646 

1/30 

1/75  .... 

397 

1/280  . . . . 

108 

1/18  .... 

301 

1/94 

59 

1/74  .... 

119 

1/16 

145 

1/30 

2799 

1/90 

937 

1/400 

25 

1/6 

255 

1/29  .... 

1/39 

255 

1/676 

1/1700 

1/294 

13 

1/360  

2/5 

461 

1/15 

1/2 

180 

1/12 

32 

1/5 

....  9402 

1/16 

1/50 

. . . . 142 

1/30 

200 

1/3 

1/39 

1/7 

404 

1/16 

1/6 

....  2377 

1/24 

....  563 

44 

1/246 

102 

1/114  

....  217 

1/3 

5165 

1/H 

1671 

1/112 

61 

1/360  

....  19 

1/89 

. ..  1975 

1/33 

476 

1/100 

. . . . 383 

1/32 

120 

1/14 

2185 

1/23 

1/14 

1/45 

1/8 

1/242  

1 Nearly  18,000  of  this  number  are  in  Staffordshire  alone. 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  MIDDLESEX. 

IN  SURREY. 

Skinners  and  dressers 

2041 

l/8th 

237 

l/17th  

120 

Slaters  

, 5576 

1/40 

. . . . 147 

1/61 

91 

Tailors 

, 126,137 

1/6 

20808 

1/36 

3825 

Tanners 

6601 

1/58  .... 

....  126 

2/15 

1877 

Thread  manufacturers 

1537 

1/385 

4 

1/222  

7 

Tin  workers  & manufacturers  , 

. 9670 

1/9 

1134 

1/32 

304 

Turners 

7159 

1/6 

1237 

1/22 

, 323 

Umbrella  makers 

1953 

1/3 

....  675 

1/22 

89 

Weavers,  not  specified 

. 49,345 

1/10 

4961 

1/316 

. 156 

Wheelwrights 

. 26,274 

1/12 

2183 

1/31 

. 858 

Whitesmiths 

. 6529 

1/9 

668 

1/32. 

204 

Woollen,  all  branches 

, 97,353 

1/504 

193 

1/732  

133 

Worsted,  ditto 

, 21,358 

1/186  

18 

Although  a few  of  these  official  returns  appear  at  first  sight  in- 
accurate, there  can  be  but  little  danger  in  relying  on  them  generally; — 
they  agree  with  our  own  enquiries.  The  result  proves,  that  in  those 
branches  of  industry  which  require  some  communication  between  the 
employer  and  the  operatives,  Surrey  has  about  twice  its  proportion ; 
and  in  those  which  require  no  such  communication,  its  proportion  is 
very  small ; the  bulk  of  all  manufactures  in  iron,  spinning,  weaving, 
pottery,  &c.,  being  located  in  counties  where  fuel  and  rent  are  cheap, 
and  water-carriage  available. 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey  in 
respect  to  Manufactures.  The  employment  held  out,  in  some  occupa- 
tions, to  a dense  population,  renders  living,  especially  lodging, 
more  expensive  than  in  certain  remote  districts,  and  wages  are,  con- 
sequently, higher.  Other  occupations  are,  therefore,  driven  to  cheaper 
parts  of  the  country,  or  where  materials  or  fuel  compensate  for  every 
other  disadvantage.  Still,  from  various  causes,  there  are  peculiar 
exceptions  that  create  a small  demand  and  consequent  supply,  as  in 
cotton  spinning  and  printing,  worsted,  pins,  and  to  a more  considerable 
extent,  glass  and  pottery.  In  most  of  these  instances,  however,  they 
depend  in  a considerable  degree  on  fancy  and  casual  demand. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a full  account  of 
some  of  the  manufactures  of  Surrey.  They  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes; — malting,  brewing,  and  distillation;  leather,  hats, 
tissues,  &c. ; machinery,  building  and  other  constructive  establish- 
ments ; pottery,  glass-works,  &c.;  chemical  products,  and  other  manu- 
factures, including  gas-works. 

Breweries. 

Whilst  the  county  was  but  little  advanced  in  civilization,  its  manu- 
factures were,  of  course,  mostly  of  a domestic  nature ; but  as  commerce 
and  diversity  of  demand  necessitated  improvement,  they  gradually 
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assumed  a different  form,  and  each  family,  instead  of  producing  every 
thing  for  itself,  confined  its  attention  to  one  or  two  distinct  objects. 
Numbers  of  persons  were  brought  together,  and  being  divided  into 
classes  were,  by  the  subdivision  of  labour,  enabled  to  make  each 
article  not  only  cheaper,  but  more  equally  alike,  and  therefore  more 
suited  to  the  extensive  and  multifarious  markets  supplied  by  the 
merchant,  and  more  to  his  convenience. 

Brewing  is  one  of  the  oldest  objects  of  industry  among  us ; and  in 
early  barbarous  ages,  the  quantity  of  ale  consumed  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  We  learn  that  in 
the  14th  century  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  process  was  already 
considerable.  In  Chaucer’s  time,  Kentish  ale  was  celebrated,  but  that 
of  London  far  excelled  it,  and  fetched  a much  higher  price.  Southwark, 
becoming  more  intimately  connected  with  the  metropolis,  acquired 
breweries  of  a similar  character : indeed,  for  convenience,  the  city  brew- 
house,  granary,  and  bake-house  for  the  poor,  was  established  at  its 
Bridge-house.  Little  is  known  of  the  trading  practice  of  the  brewers ; 
but  Harrison’s  account  of  the  mode  in  his  family  proves  that  the 
malting  and  brewing  were  essentially  the  same  in  the  16th  century  as 
in  the  19th.  In  1524,  hops  were  imported  from  Flanders;  their  pre- 
serving quality  was  well  known : a few  years  later  they  were  exten- 
sively cultivated  among  us.  The  advantage  of  separating  the  particles 
of  the  barley-meal  by  malting  was  also  well  understood : they  even 
knew  that  a similar  effect  was  obtained  by  mixing  with  the  malt  a 
certain  proportion  of  oats  or  rye : the  effect  of  more  or  less,  and  of 
slow  drying,  and  that  of  extra  boiling  of  the  wort,  were  not  neglected; 
and  different  flavours  were  obtained  by  the  addition  of  wormwood, 
orris-root  or  berberries,  &c.  But  in  those  times,  however  careful  the 
practice,  the  means  of  applying  machinery  and  chemistry  as  a science 
were  wanting.  Hence  a change  has  been  effected  of  vast  benefit  to 
large  establishments  over  family  operations : it  is  now  scarcely  possible 
for  any  in  a small  way  to  compete,  for  cleanliness,  regularity,  or 
economy,  with  those  vast  breweries  which  combine  enormous  wealth 
with  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical  improvements  of  this  enlightened 
age.  Without  those  helps  good  beer  has  been  produced,  but  the  result 
was  always  uncertain. 

The  Brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  & Co.,  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  (we  suppose)  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  Park- 
street  and  Stone-lane,  Lambeth.  It  occupies  more  than  eight  acres  of 
ground;  and  consumes  118,000  quarters  of  malt  annually,  or  more 
than  3,000  bushels  every  working-day  throughout  the  year. 

Before  describing  the  beautiful  machinery  employed,  or  adverting 
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to  the  prodigious  number  of  vats,  barrels,  &c.,  in  use,  let  us  glance  at 
the  simple  processes  of  malting,  brewing,  &c.  Without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  principles,  the  magnitude  and  science  of  such  an 
establishment  can  be  but  little  understood. 

The  process  of  brewing  is  a succession  of  chemical  operations 
whereby  the  saccharine  or  sweet  principle  of  vegetables  is  separated 
from  other  matter,  and  after  boiling  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
water,  is  by  fermentation  converted  into  a vinous  liquor,  possessing, 
like  wine,  an  intoxicating  quality ; and,  algo,  the  tendency  to  become 
sour  in  a moderately  warm  temperature.  Both  liquors  owe  their 
nutritious  and  spirituous  qualities  to  the  sugar,  or  starch,  from  the 
vegetable  substance  employed,  and  their  flavour  from  the  peculiar 
aroma  that  accompanies  the  sugar.  Hence,  the  different  flavours  of 
red  and  white  wines,  of  Burgundy,  Rhenish,  Spanish,  Muscatell,  and 
others ; and  also  the  difference  in  the  taste  of  brandy,  rum,  whiskey, 
and  other  spirits,  which  are  not  flavoured  by  fictitious  additions. 
Hence,  also,  the  diversity  between  wine,  perry,  cider,  and  beer.  Beyond 
this  natural  variety,  however,  man  changes  the  flavour  by  modifying 
the  process  of  fermentation,  or  by  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients 
for  the  purpose.  The  tendency  of  these  liquors  to  turn  sour  and 
become  vinegar  is  also,  at  his  will,  impeded  or  promoted ; and  from 
most  of  them,  he  can  distill  alcohol,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous 
liquors,  according  to  their  peculiar  character.  Experience  and  its 
master  result,  science,  have  added  greatly  to  his  skill  in  -these  matters. 

The  prelude  to  brewing,  distillation,  or  making  vinegar,  in  this 
country  is  malting.  This  is  practised  considerably  at  Mortlake,  Kings- 
ton, and  other  places  along  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  but  is,  by  the 
excise  laws,  prohibited  in  or  near  a brewery  or  distillery.  The  amount 
of  malting  in  Surrey  is,  however,  not  equal  to  the  demand,  as  the 
growth  of  excellent  barley  in  other  counties  encourages  malting  in 
those  districts  which  enter  the  great  market  in  full  competition,  par- 
ticularly Hertfordshire  and  Suffolk. 

The  object  of  malting  is,  by  incipient  vegetation  of  the  grain,  and 
then  checking  that  tendency ; *by  gradually  and  slowly  increased  heat 
from  130  to  160  degrees,  to  separate  the  particles  of  starch,  and  render 
the  saccharine  matter  formed  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  For  this 
purpose,  the  barley  is  steeped  for  about  two  days,  in  which  time  it 
imbibes  nearly  half  its  weight  of  water.  It  next  lies,  a few  inches 
deep,  on  a floor  for  a fortnight,  during  which  time  it  is  repeatedly 
stirred  to  prevent  its  heating.  When  the  grain  is  sprouted,  its  roots 
extending  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  it  is  kiln-dried  on  an  iron 
floor  heated  by  coke,  gradually  and  slowly,  beginning  at  90  degrees, 
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and  not  exceeding  at  last  160;  an  operation  of  two  or  three  days: 
after  this,  the  sprouts  are  separated  by  sifting  from  the  malt,  which  is 
then  fit  for  the  brewer  or  distiller. 

The  brewer,  having  first  ground  the  malt,  mixes  it  with  as  much 
hot  water  as  it  will  imbibe,  stirring  the  mixture  until  it  is  perfectly 
and  equally  soaked  ; the  heat  of  the  water  must  be  some  degrees  below 
the  boiling  point,  or  it  will  cake  the  meal.  When  well  stirred,  or 
mashed,  it  is  to  be  covered  up  from  external  air  for  about  three  hours ; 
then  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  or  more  with  a 
due  proportion  of  hops  (hop  blossom),  say  a pound  to  the  bushel.  As 
all  the  saccharine  matter  is  not  by  this  first  mashing  extracted,  a 
second,  and  even  a third,  is  had  recourse  to,  requiring  however  less 
time,  and  allowing  hotter  water  than  the  first.  When  the  liquor,  or 
wort  as  it  is  called,  is  drawn  from  the  copper  duly  boiled,  the  hop 
dregs  are  strained  off,  and  the  wort  must  be  cooled  as  fast  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  disposition  of  the  beer  to  turn  sour  will  be  much 
greater;  even  a larger  proportion  of  hop  will  hardly  save  it.  When 
the  wort  is  quite  cool  it  is  to  be  fermented.  Wine  from  grapes  will 
ferment  of  itself,  but  beer  requires  yeast,  or  barm,  from  a previous 
brewing.  This  is  usually  added  gradually  as  the  wort  appears  to 
require  it,  and  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  brewer,  whether  he  wishes  to  save  time  in  the  operations,  and  to 
produce  a full  luscious  beverage  for  early  use,  or  a more  vinous  and 
clear  liquor  of  great  strength  for  long  preservation.  Such  are  the 
simple  objects  of  brewing ; but  a variety  of  circumstances  in 
the  practice  requires  great  care  and  experience,  and  not  a little 
acuteness  of  perception.  Even  with  all  these  qualifications,  the 
effects  of  weather  used  often  to  be  highly  injurious,  and  are  so  still  to 
persons  who  brew  in  a small  way  without  the  improvements  lately 
acquired  from  science.  These  are  so  great  that  with  them  brewing  is 
carried  on  indifferently  in  hot  or  cold  weather,  throughout  the  year, 
and  not  as  formerly,  in  March  and  October  chiefly.  The  principal 
improvements  are  in  the  formation  of  mashing-tuns  and  rakes,  whereby 
the  malt  is  mashed  in  an  exceeding  small  space  of  time,  and  without 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that  all  is  equally  soaked ; boilers  that 
afford  the  most  speedy  and  controllable  supply  of  hot  water  at  the 
least  expense  of  fuel,  an  arrangement  for  drawing  off  the  wort  and 
passing  it  through  iron  pipes  laid  in  cold  water  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  yards  in  continuity,  so  that  the  wort  is  cooled  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  and  other  modes  of  effecting  the  same  purpose 
by  quick  evaporation  in  metallic  shallow  vessels.  The  fermentation  is 
on  the  contrary  carried  on  in  wooden  vessels  of  very  great  depth, 
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perhaps  of  thirty  feet;  whilst  a perfect  control  is  maintained,  that 
enables  the  superintendant  to  promote  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  to  draw  it  off,  as  the  case  may  require. 

At  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins’  all  these  operations  are  in  the 
utmost  perfection,  and  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  brewhouse 
is  225  feet  long  by  60  in  width,  and  of  prodigious  height,  with  an 
ingenious  and  elaborate  iron  roof : the  proportions  remind  us  closely 
of  Westminster-hall.  Within  this  compass  are  five  complete  sets  of 
brewing  apparatus,  perfectly  distinct  in  themselves,  but  directly  con- 
nected with  the  great  supply  of  malt  from  above,  of  water  from 
below,  and  of  motive  force  from  the  steam-engine  behind,  as  well  as 
the  vast  coolers,  fermenting  vats,  &c.  Each  of  the  copper  boilers 
cost  nearly  5,000/.  (about  24,000/.  together);  each  consists  of  a 
furnace,  a globular  copper  that  holds  320  barrels,  a pan  or  covering 
boiler  that  contains  280  barrels,  and  a cylindrical  cistern  that  will 
contain  120  barrels,  on  arrangements  equally  beautiful  and  useful, 
from  its  compactness  and  the  economy  of  heat. 

The  hot  water  is  drawn  from  one  of  these  copper  boilers  to  the 
corresponding  mash-vat  below,  which  holds  four  hundred  quarters  of 
malt,  and  measures  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  supplied  with 
machinery  that  works  from  a centre  on  a cog-rail  that  extends  over 
the  circumference  of  the  vat,  and  stirs  the  malt. 

The  mash-vat  has  a false  bottom,  which  in  due  time  lets  off  the 
wort  through  small  holes  to  an  under-pan,  whence  it  is  pumped  back 
to  the  emptied  copper,  from  which  it  received  the  hot  water,  and  there 
mixed  with  hops  it  is  boiled,  and  again  run  off  into  a cistern  thirty 
feet  each  way,  where,  passing  through  a perforated  bottom,  it  leaves 
the  hops,  and  is  pumped  through  the  cooling  tubes  or  refrigerator  into 
the  open  cooler,  and  thence  to  the  fermenting  cases,  which  are  coffers 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  feet  square,  in  which 
the  fermentation  by  yeast  is  carried  on  for  some  days : from  these  it 
is  drawn  off  into  casks  open  at  the  bung  hole,  where  the  fermentation 
acquires  a fresh  activity  for  a few  days  longer,  when  it  gradually  ceases, 
and  the  liquor  becomes  clearer : it  is  then  put  into  the  large  vat,  where 
it  remains  till  required  for  use.  The  vats  at  Barclay  and  Perkins’ 
establishment  are  174  in  number : the  smallest  containing  600  barrels 
of  beer ; and  the  largest,  3300  barrels,  measuring  thirty-six  feet  in 
diameter  at  top,  forty  feet  at  the  bottom  (or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  circumference),  and  forty  feet  in  height.  Altogether,  they 
must  hold  more  than  150,000  barrels;  and  the  number  of  casks  (butts 
or  barrels),  many  of  them  filled,  amount  to  sixty-four  thousand. 

We  have  stated  that  the  brewery  contains  five  magnificent  boilers 
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with  corresponding  mash-vats,  and  every  adjunct.  So  far  the  arrange- 
ment and  explanation  are  simple  enough,  and  so  is,  to  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  engineer,  the  machinery  that  connects  and  keeps  in 
motion  every  part  of  these  stupendous  operations.  It  is  otherwise  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  cog-wheels 
working  at  different  angles  which  communicate  action  in  different 
and  opposite  directions  from  one  end  of  the  premises  to  the 
other,  in  what  may  be  denominated  a maze  of  systematic  order. 
The  malt  is  conveyed  from  one  building  to  another,  even  across  a 
street,  entirely  by  machinery,  and  again  to  the  crushing  rollers 
and  mash-vat:  the  cold  and  the  hot  water,  and  the  wort  and  the 
beer,  are  pumped  in  various  directions,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
human  exertions ; nearly  every  portion  of  the  heavy  toil  being  accom- 
plished by  the  steam-engine.  Of  all  the  combinations,  none  is  more 
complete  than  what  is  called  the  Jacob's  ladder : this  consists  of  an 
endless-chain  working  on  two  rollers  at  a considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  Along  this  chain  buckets  are  fastened  close  to  each  other, 
which  dipping  into  a heap  of  malt  near  one  extremity  of  the  chain, 
carry  it  on  to  the  other  end,  where  revolving  on  the  other  roller,  they 
are  capsized  and  thus  emptied:  they  of  course  return  to  the  first 
roller,  where  a second  inversion  places  them  again  in  the  position 
required  for  filling  by  their  own  progress  through  the  heap  of  malt  to 
be  removed.  This,  and  the  refrigerators  are  among  the  greatest  im- 
provements achieved : the  one  saves  immense  labour,  simplifies  and 
perfects  the  work,  and  of  course  reduces  the  expense,  and  concentrates 
the  operations ; the  other  economizes  time,  and  improves  the  beverage. 
More  space  and  more  hands  can  be  applied  to  those  portions  of  the 
business  that  require  them ; and  hence  a remarkable  degree  of  method, 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  quiet,  are  observable  throughout  the  whole 
establishment. 

With  so  much  machinery  and  order,  but  few  men,  comparatively, 
are  required  to  perform  the  enormous  brewing  of  three  thousand 
bushels  of  malt  a day ; and  as  to  horses,  they  are  almost  entirely  for 
out-door  use.  According  to  the  old  methods,  or  in  a small  way,  for  a 
man  to  brew  three  bushels  of  malt  a day,  three  hundred  times  in  the 
year,  would  be  exceedingly  laborious:  but  with  the  improvements 
above  described,  four  hundred  and  thirty  men  accomplish  every 
branch  of  industry  to  the  extent  of  seven  bushels  a day  per  man,  with 
all  the  cooperage,  care  of  187  horses,  stabling,  carting,  delivery,  super- 
intendence, book-keeping,  &c. 

From  118,000  quarters  of  malt,  at  an  average  of  two  bushels  and  a 
half  per  barrel,  375,000  barrels  of  beer  would  be  produced,  worth 
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about  500,000/. ; an  annual  sum  sufficient  to  place  any  manufacture  in 
a commanding  position  far  beyond  the  number  of  men  employed,  since 
the  cost  of  malt  and  hops,  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  that 
on  machinery,  &c.,  gives  employment  to  many  hundreds  not  in  the 
establishment. 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  was  one  of  the  great 
metropolitan  breweries;  Mr.  Halsey,  to  whom  it  belonged,  married 
his  daughter  to  Lord  Cobham,  and  retiring  from  business,  sold  it  to 
the  elder  Thrale,  who  became  member  of  parliament  for  Southwark. 
His  son  succeeded  him,  and  found  the  brewery  so  profitable  and 
secure  an  income  that,  although  educated  to  other  tastes  and  habits, 
he  did  not  part  with  it.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  its 
produce  was  30,000  barrels  a year,  less  than  the  eleventh  of  its  present 
amount.  Mr.  Thrale,  who  had  been  a warm  friend  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
died  in  1781,  leaving  him  one  of  his  executors.  Mr.  Barclay,  with 
Mr.  Perkins,  one  of  the  superintendants  of  the  brewery,  then  pur- 
chased the  concern ; and  by  liberal  attention  to  the  improvements  of 
the  age,  have  placed  it  in  its  present  eminence  among  the  breweries 
of  the  world.  Formerly,  our  great  porter  brewers  left  ale  to  minor 
establishments : this  is  now  partially  but  not  entirely  changed ; two 
coppers  at  Barclay  and  Perkins’  are  therefore  applied,  as  the  occasion 
requires,  to  ale  brewing.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  less  exten- 
sive establishments,  in  former  times  only  occupied  with  ale,  now 
produce  porter  also.  The  difference  of  the  two  consists  of  modifica- 
tions in  the  process,  and  of  certain  additions  for  the  purpose  of 
flavouring  or  colouring.  The  malt  and  hops  are  the  same,  but  a very 
small  portion  of  malt  burnt  black  suffices  to  colour  porter  and  stout. 
They  are  more  luscious  than  ale,  and  less  vinous  from  undergoing  a 
less  perfect  fermentation ; that  process  being  considerably  shortened, 
usually  to  one-third  of  the  time  allowed  to  ale. 

Messrs.  Goding  are  among  the  ale  brewers  of  Surrey,  what  the 
house  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  is  to  porter  brewers.  The  extent  of 
their  business  is  indeed  but  one-sixth  of  that  vast  establishment : the 
aspect  of  the  works  is,  therefore,  less  astounding ; yet  it  is  greater  than 
the  other  was  in  the  time  of  Thrale,  and  until  the  rebuilding  of  Bar- 
clay’s in  1834,  it  was  unrivaled  for  order,  machinery,  and  complete- 
ness ; for  the  economy  of  space,  time,  and  of  labour.  These  gentle- 
men are  still  zealous  in  the  adoption  of  every  improvement,  as  the  two 
new  furnaces  to  their  steam-engine  will  attest:  one  of  these  (Jukes’ 
smoke  consumer)  has  an  ingeniously-contrived  grate,  which  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  an  inch  per  minute,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  excessive 
heat  occasioned  by  the  concentrated  draft  at  the  bridge  of  the  furnace. 
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The  other  is  supplied  with  Stanley’s  hopper,  that  feeds  the  fire  with  a 
shower  of  small  coal,  and  is  itself  regulated  in  its  supply  by  an 
adaptation  to  the  engine  valve  with  beautiful  precision.  Both  methods 
are  successful  in  consuming  the  smoke  with  an  increase  of  heat  and 
economy. 

The  top  of  the  main  building,  which  impends  on  the  river  Thames, 
of  which  it  affords  a splendid  prospect,  is  converted  into  a tank  100 
feet  by  90,  which  contains  1,000  barrels  of  water,  pumped  up,  in 
summer  from  a well  230  feet  deep,  and  in  winter  from  the  river. 
This  supplies  the  floor  below,  where  the  boiled  liquor  is  cooled  (partly 
by  its  passage  through  immensely-prolonged  coils  of  iron  pipe  im- 
mersed in  running  water,  and  partly  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air), 
at  the  prodigious  rate  of  two  hundred  barrels  in  less  than  an  hour. 
When  cooled  it  is  received,  on  the  floor  beneath,  into  the  fermenting 
tuns,  sixteen  in  number,  and  most  of  them  containing  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  barrels.  In  due  time  they  pass  to  the  under 
story,  where,  in  six  hundred  casks  holding  two  barrels  each,  the  last 
fermentation,  or  fining,  takes  place,  each  cask  being  constantly 
replenished  by  a pipe  regulated  by  a level  valve  of  simple  but  accurate 
construction.  The  perfection  and  cleanliness  of  this  extensive  process 
are  admirable.  The  ale  is  next  conveyed  to  cellars  below,  or  to  large 
vats  in  other  parts  of  the  premises.  Nearly  20,000  quarters  of  malt 
are,  in  this  establishment,  annually  brewed  and  distributed  through 
London  by  the  concurring  exertions  of  about  one  hundred  men,  forty 
horses,  and  a 16-horse-power  steam-engine.2 

In  the  brewing  department,  the  supply  of  malt,  &c.,  the  machinery 
is  the  same  as  specified  in  the  preceding  account ; and  the  operations 
are  performed  in  buildings  adjoining  that  already  described.  The  fine 
position  of  the  edifice  overhanging  the  river,  affords  every  advantage 
for  receiving  grain  and  hops,  or  for  shipping  the  liquor.  The  whole 
length  of  the  manufacturing  buildings  is  two  hundred  feet,  exclusive 
of  buildings  in  the  yard,  containing  vats,  &c.  On  the  other  side  of 

2 A dissolution  of  partnership  between  Mr.  James  Goding  and  his  former  coadjutor 
having  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  a new  brewery,  the  building  was  commenced  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1836  ; and  the  work  was  completed  on  November  1st,  the  same  year. 
This  establishment  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  close  to  the  Hungerford 
Suspension  bridge.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Baker,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
architect.  The  river  front  of  the  edifice  is  ornamented  with  six  columns,  rising  from  the 
basement  story,  and  supporting  a cornice,  crowned  by  the  colossal  figure  of  a lion. 

An  aquatic  festival,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  structure  and  works  belonging 
to  it,  took  place  November  the  8th ; and  on  that  occasion  there  was  a boat  race ; and  a 
banquet,  or  entertainment,  was  served  up  in  the  immense  area  styled  “ the  stillion  tun- 
room.”  It  commenced  at  one  o’clock,  and  continued  till  six ; during  which  time  the 
establishment  was  visited  by  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons. 
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the  Belvidere  road  are  the  stables,  cooperage,  and  storehouses  for  beer, 
which,  by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  passes  under  the  road.  Although 
ale  is  the  chief  object  of  this  brewery,  a considerable  quantity  of  porter 
is  also  made  here.  The  employment  of  the  steam-engine,  in  loading 
or  unloading  barges,  conveying  malt  in  various  directions  by  the 
Archimedes’  screw  or  Jacob’s  ladder,  or  otherwise,  pumping  water  and 
beer  to  every  height  and  extreme  position,  displays  the  advantage  of 
mechanic  power  over  human  or  animal  labour,  from  the  steady  quiet 
regularity  of  machinery  that  enforces  admiration. 

The  Breweries  of  Tube,  in  St.  George’s  Fields ; of  Kempson  and 
Topham,  at  Mortlake ; of  M’c  Leod,  at  Stockwell ; Crowley,  at 
Croydon;  Rowlls,  and  others  at  Kingston,  Guildford,  Godaiming, 
& c.,  are  considerable  establishments.  Altogether,  in  this  county,  more 
than  200,000  quarters  of  malt  are  annually  made  into  half  a million 
of  barrels  of  ale  and  porter,  which  are  worth  about  a million  sterling 
of  money,  and  produce  to  government  a revenue  of  nearly  a quarter 
of  a million.3 

Distillation,  and  Distilleries. 

Next  to  the  national  beverage,  which,  however  modified,  has  for 
more  than  a thousand  years  been  in  general  use  in  this  island,  we 
have  to  consider  another  production  from  grain  which,  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  has  obtained  extensive  consumption.  Alcohol  is 
essential  to  many  improvements  in  the  progress  of  civilization ; and 
though  a fearful  cause  of  excitement  to  persons  of  a vitiated  appetite, 
it  serves  for  important  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  For 
the  infusion  of  various  medical  preparations,  for  extracting  colouring 
matters,  the  making  of  varnishes,  the  preservation  of  specimens  of 
natural  history  and  anatomy,  it  is  in  a manner  indispensable.  From 
France  and  Spain  we  obtain  it  as  brandy,  distilled  from  the  juice  of 
the  grape  ; the  West  Indies  supply  it  as  rum,  from  the  sugar  cane,  or 
molasses ; and  we,  ourselves,  extract  it  from  wort  mashed  from  grain, 
chiefly  barley.  Indeed,  the  first  part  of  the  British  distiller’s  business 
is  a modification  of  the  brewer’s.  He  brews  small-beer  without  hops 
or  other  flavouring  substance ; but  in  so  doing,  employs  but  a small 
quantity  of  malt  with  a large  proportion  of  unmalted  grain,  perhaps 
five-eighths,  or  seven-eighths,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty  on  malt,  and 
not  from  any  necessary  difference  in  the  operation.  The  capricious 
regulations  of  the  excise,  (which  require  the  payment  of  the  duty 
from  brewers  on  the  malt),  prohibit  the  use  of  grain  not  malted,  or 
other  saccharine  production,  in  their  business ; but  allow  the  employ- 

3 Oliver  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  by  their  connexion  with  breweries,  shew  how 
trading  wealth  began  to  vie  with  hereditary  influence.  They  were  the  Aartveldts  of 
England ; — and  yet  it  was  in  their  time  (1642)  that  the  excise  was  first  established. 
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ment  of  them  in  distillation , because  the  tax  is,  by  distillers,  chiefly  paid 
on  the  spirit.  Those  regulations,  often  fatal  to  improvement,  have 
been,  however,  the  cause  of  much  skill  in  the  practice  of  our  distillers. 
Previously  to  the  year  1787,  a still  was  worked  but  once  a week,  and 
the  license-duty  was  charged  on  that  supposition,  according  to  the 
admeasurement  of  the  still.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  distillers 
studied  the  principles  of  evaporation,  and,  adopting  broader  surfaces 
at  an  increased  consumption  of  coal,  they  worked  their  stills  twice, 
thrice,  five  times,  or  oftener,  a week,  (alterations  in  the  excise  rules 
closely  following  their  steps),  until  they  could  perform  the  operation 
in  less  than  five  minutes.  This  extreme  rapidity  was  not,  however, 
ultimately  considered  beneficial;  and  in  1815,  the  then  system  of 
license-duty  which  had  urged  it,  was  removed  for  other  regulations, 
(revised  in  1825).  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  spirit  procured  by 
hasty  distillation  from  strong  worts  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  even 
in  produce,  to  that  from  a slower  operation  on  weak  wash.  If  there 
still  exist  any  doubt,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
excise  preventing  experiments  on  wash. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  brewing  depends  on  one  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  chemistry ; the  convertibility  of  starch  into 
sugar,  and  thence,  by  fermentation,  into  a vinous  or  an  acetous  liquor ; 
one  of  the  most  interesting  modes  of  reducing  organic  to  inorganic 
matter,  by  freeing  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen  from  complex  com- 
binations, and  enabling  them  to  form  other  compounds.  Distillation 
is  a continuation  of  this  series  of  changes  which,  through  the  increase 
of  temperature,  favours  the  combination  of  an  additional  proportion  of 
hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  and  carbon  to  form  alcohol,  and  separates, 
by  evaporation,  the  aqueous  fluid  with  which  it  is  combined. 

In  the  manufacture  of  beer,  flavour  is  given  to  the  beverage 
previously  to  fermentation:  rum,  brandy,  and  other  spirits,  retain 
sufficient  flavour  from  the  fruit  or  saccharine  substance  employed.  But 
in  this  country,  flavours  which  are  added  after  the  first  distillation, 
are  generally  preferred  to  that  peculiar  to  grain  spirit;  hence  the 
manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  has  been  divided  into  two  industrial 
operations  ; — distillation  and  rectifying.  These  processes,  in  the  con- 
version of  vinous  liquors  into  spirit  of  various  strength  and  taste, 
bear,  in  some  measure,  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  the  first 
boiling  and  crystallization  of  raw  sugar  from  the  cane  juice,  does  to 
the  purifying  processes  of  our  sugar  boilers  and  makers  of  all  the 
varieties  of  sugar-candy  and  its  flavoured  mixtures.  On  account  of 
our  fiscal  regulations,  the  two  operations  are  not  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  premises,  or  even  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
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The  amount  of  duty  paid  in  this  kingdom  on  manufactured  spirits 
is  5,000,000/.  per  annum,  besides  440,000/.  on  the  malt  employed. 
The  quantity  of  spirits  produced  in  the  whole  kingdom  is  about 
20,000,000  gallons ; the  duty  amounting  to  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
whole  expense  of  1,500,000  quarters  of  grain,  premises,  machinery, 
labour,  and  profits.  This  manufacture  is  evidently  of  vast  im- 
portance as  a source  of  fiscal  revenue : it  is,  also,  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  not  only  from  the  quantity  of  grain  required, 
bnt  because  it  acts  as  a safety  valve,  consuming  the  superabundance 
in  fruitful  seasons ; and,  by  reducing  its  operations,  leaving  corn  as  food 
for  general  consumers  in  times  of  scarcity. 

Distillation,  probably  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors,  or  Arabs,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  first  applied  to  wine  in  Spain.  Its  theory  and 
practice  depend  absolutely  on  the  evaporation  of  spirit  taking  place  at 
a lower  temperature  than  that  of  water : the  spirit  rising  in  steam  at 
180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  leaves  the  water  behind,  as  the  latter 
requires  212  degrees  to  volatilize  it  quickly.  This  is  considered  a less 
delicate  operation  than  fermentation,  on  the  judicious  management 
of  which  a good  result  greatly  depends.  The  distiller  ferments  his 
attenuated  wort,  or  wash,  slowly  and  by  degrees ; its  weakness  and 
the  crude  nature  of  the  grain  chiefly  employed,  rendering  it  very 
susceptible  of  turning  acid ; and  if  he  uses  too  much  yeast,  or  yeast 
that  has  acquired  a rank  odour,  the  spirit  will  be  injured  proportion- 
ably. — The  early  processes,  brewing  and  fermentation,  are  therefore 
most  carefully  attended  to  by  a good  distiller ; but  the  task  of  repairing 
slight  imperfections  in  distillation,  and  flavouring  the  spirits  to  suit 
the  various  tastes  of  consumers,  is  left  to  the  rectifier.  Of  course,  the 
economy  of  the  establishment  of  a London  distiller  requires  the 
adoption  of  every  improvement  in  the  form  of  his  coppers,  stills,  and 
machinery ; and  the  vast  capital  embarked  in  those  houses  enables 
them  to  procure  them.  Their  mash  tuns,  coppers,  hoppers,  coolers, 
&c.,  are  nearly  like  those  of  our  eminent  brewers.  The  employment 
of  steam  power,  in  like  manner,  economizes  labour  and  simplifies  the 
work. 

The  amount  of  distillation  of  raw  spirit  from  grain  in  England  was, 
for  the  year  1844,  only  5,433,843  gallons,  (rather  under  the  usual 
average) ; whereas  the  consumption  was  8,234,440  gallons.  In  Scot- 
land, on  the  contrary,  the  production  exceeded  the  consumption ; the 
former  amounting  to  8,321,306,  and  the  latter  to  5,922,948  gallons; 
whereas  Ireland,  distilling  6,878,000  gallons,  imported  550,000  from 
Scotland,  and  exported  as  much  or  more  to  England. 
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Nearly  all  the  English  distillation  is  performed  by  six  great  firms  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Watney’s  Distillery,  at  Wands- 
worth, is  the  only  one  in  Surrey  of  this  description.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  affords  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  ready  communication  with  the  metropolis.  Its  newly- 
erected  spacious  fire-proof  granaries  sixty-five  feet  high,  its  elegant 
chimney  rising  about  120  feet,  the  ample  brewery  and  distillery,  the 
lengthened  stables  and,  adjoining,  the  dwelling-house  amidst  shrub- 
beries and  green  fields,  are  conspicuous  and  picturesque ; affording  an 
example  of  that  union  of  industry  and  elegance,  of  wealth  and 
comfort,  so  becoming  in  a country  where  capital  is  honourably  and 
safely  invested  in  manufactures,  which  thrive  from  the  due  application 
of  science  and  ingenuity.  The  stills  in  use  are  on  the  principle  of 
Eneas  Coffey  over  steam  boilers,  whereby  security  from  fire  and 
the  evaporation  of  the  whole  spirituous  principle  are  obtained.  This 
establishment,  employing  two  steam-engines  of  forty-horse  power  each, 
and  not  more  than  seventy  men,  pays  a duty  to  government  amounting 
to  the  enormous  average  of  a thousand  pounds  a day ; at  the  rate  of 
7s.  10 d.  per  gallon,  on  a million  of  gallons,  yearly,  of  proof  spirit. 
The  grain  employed,  as  in  most  other  distilleries,  is  malted  barley,  with 
a large  proportion  of  raw  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  varying  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

Although  there  is  but  this  one  distillery  of  any  great  extent  in 
the  county,  there  are  nearly  fifty  rectifiers  who  re-distill  and  flavour 
spirits.  Some  of  these  have  very  important  establishments  requiring  a 
large  outlay  of  capital,  and  displaying  great  ingenuity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science.  Whilst  the  great  distillers  pay,  annually,  millions  of 
money  for  the  excise  duty,  with  an  allowance  of  only  a fortnight’s 
credit ; many  of  the  rectifiers,  like  the  brewers,  give  credit  to  almost 
any  extent  to  retailers  of  character  and  responsibility.  The  extent  of 
capital  and  of  credit  is,  consequently,  here  also  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed  on  the  premises.  Among  the  principal 
houses  in  this  department,  those  of  Sir  Robert  Burnett  and  Co., 
Vauxhall;  John  Gaitskell,  Bermondsey;  G.  W.  Gray,  Tooley-street ; 
Benj.  George  Hodges,  Church-street,  Lambeth;  Wm.  Jackson  and 
Co.,  New-street,  Dockhead ; George  and  Charles  Orme,  Blackfriars’- 
road ; H.  and  A.  S.  Pigeon,  Borough  High-street ; J.  Sinclair  and  Co., 
Princes-street,  Lambeth ; and  Vincent  and  Pugh,  New  Park-street, 
Borough,  are  well  known. 

The  Rectifying  Distillery  formed  in  1840,  by  Messrs.  Stephen  Child 
and  Son,  Trinity-square,  but  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Smith,  is 
very  complete.  The  front,  which  contains  the  counting-house  and 
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residence,  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  Italian  architecture ; and  behind, 
is  a large  yard,  surrounded  by  stables,  warehouses,  and  the  distillery. 
Under  the  stores  are  capacious  cellars,  containing  thousands  of  casks, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  bottles  of  foreign  wines,  in  which  the  firm 
deals,  also,  largely.  The  distillery,  itself,  is  most  efficient,  although 
occupying  only  a small  portion  of  the  ground.  Its  arrangement  of 
boilers  and  stills,  with  a steam-engine,  and  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  is  perfect ; and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  chimney  to  the 
engine  furnace,  though  not  fifty  feet  in  height,  does  not  emit  more 
smoke  than  a common  kitchen-fire,  in  consequence  of  the  very  simple 
precaution  of  drying  the  coal  around  the  fire  before  it  is  shovelled  on 
to  it.  On  the  adoption  of  this  commendable  and  efficient  remedy  for 
a great  nuisance,  depended  the  security  of  the  lease,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  forfeited,  after  24,000/.  had  been  expended  on 
the  building.  The  vast  machinery  used  at  a brewery  is  not  here  seen 
or  required ; but  the  pumps,  hydraulic  press,  the  stills,  the  apparatus 
for  weighing,  emptying,  or  removing  casks,  &c.,  are  of  the  most 
improved  kind,  and  of  excellent  construction.  Besides  the  saving  of 
coal,  (amounting  to  seven  or  eight  per  cent.),  by  drying  it,  that 
of  heat,  by  surrounding  with  non-conducting  substances  the  pipes 
through  which  the  spirit  passes,  is  still  more  remarkable ; and  Pontifex’s 
patent  “ condensing  box  ” collects  all  the  condensed  steam,  and  while 
still  hot,  lets  it  off,  by  a well-balanced  valve,  into  the  boiler  below. 
The  spirit,  as  it  is  received  by  the  rectifier  from  the  distiller,  is  either 
eleven  or  twenty-five  degrees  over  proof,  according  to  the  excise 
regulations.  It  is  required,  for  the  general  consumer,  to  be  sold,  as  a 
liqueur,  at  not  higher  than  seventeen  degrees  under  proof;  or  as 
spirit  of  wine,  from  fifty  to  sixty-two  degrees  above  proof.  For  these 
modifications,  and  in  order  to  remove  any  unpleasant  flavour  it  may 
possess,  it  is  first  re-distilled  as  spirit  of  the  higher  scale  or  alcohol. 
That  which  is  intended  for  British  brandy,  rum,  geneva  or  cordial 
compounds  is,  also,  again  distilled  with  suitable  flavouring  ingredients, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  proper  strength.  It  is  in  the 
abstraction  of  the  fetid  volatile  oils,  and  in  imparting  a fine  flavour 
and  colour  to  the  liqueur,  that  talent  and  experience  are  required. 
The  ingenious  vessel  patented  by  Pontifex  and  Son,  in  which,  at  the 
moment  of  condensation,  the  spirit  is  made  to  imbibe  the  flavour  of 
juniper,  aniseed,  peppermint,  cinnamon,  of  extract  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits  or  seeds,  and  is  again  passed  off  in  vapour,  greatly  facilitates  the 
process ; but  the  tact  and  chemical  knowledge  required  are  consider- 
able, and  obtainable  only  from  experience.  The  colouring  employed 
for  brandy,  &c.  is,  we  believe,  either  burnt  sugar,  or  the  extract  of 
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oak-bark ; the  former  of  which  gives  a soft  flavour  and  good  colour, 
but  does  not,  like  the  latter,  stand  the  test  of  solution  of  iron.  The 
regularity  and  neatness  of  this  establishment,  like  the  economy  of 
space,  and  the  convenience  of  arrangement,  are  on  a par  with  the 
elegance  of  the  exterior  edifice. 

The  manufacture  of  Vinegar  is  the  last  branch  of  the  great  manu- 
factures dependent  on  the  principle  of  vinous  fermentation  that 
requires  notice.  Its  ultimate  object  is  very  different  from  those 
already  decribed.  In  spirit,  acidity  is  absolutely  destroyed  or  neu- 
tralized; in  beer,  it  constitutes  a subordinate  characteristic;  but  in 
vinegar,  it  forms  the  main  quality  and  feature  of  the  liquid. 

In  philosophical  language  vinegar,  or  vin-aigre  (sour  wine),  is  de- 
nominated acetous  acid.  It  is  very  analogous  to,  or  in  most  respects 
identical  with,  pyrolignic  acid,  though  different  in  flavour,  and  obtained 
from  different  materials.  The  quantity  of  acetous  acid  made  in  England 
is  above  three  million  gallons  annually.  More  than  half  the  amount 
is  made  in  Surrey,  chiefly  by  four  great  firms,  viz. — Chas.  and  W. 
Pott,  of  Southwark ; Sir  Robert  Burnett,  at  Vauxhall ; Henry  Beau- 
foy,  at  South  Lambeth ; and  Slee,  Payne,  and  Slee,  of  Horsleydown. 
These  extensive  concerns  held  respectively,  as  stock  in  hand,  in  July, 
1844,  when  the  duty  on  vinegar  was  repealed,  (the  license-charge 
being  however  retained),  746,139  gallons;  578,437  gallons;  552,072 
gallons;  and  368,182  gallons.  There  are,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  forty  more  licensed  vinegar  manufacturers,  but  only  one 
of  them,  Willis  and  Co.,  of  Old-street  road,  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  above;  it  held  589,714  gallons.  By  far  the  greatest  out 
of  London  is  that  of  Hill,  Evans,  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  whose 
stock  was  291,689  gallons.  Pyrolignous  acid  is  also  made  at 
Battersea,  and  in  the  metropolitan  part  of  the  county.  Both  are 
susceptible  of  being  produced  by  a quick,  or  by  a slow  process; 
economy  and  certainty  attending  the  former ; but  prejudice,  and  per- 
haps the  taste  of  the  public,  being  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  slow, 
or  old  process,  is  by  exposing  the  fermented  worts,  or  gyle , as  it  is 
technically  called,  in  open  barrels,  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  at 
a temperature  of  about  70  degrees;  the  extremes,  either  of  hot  or 
cold,  impeding  the  acidifying  operation.  The  new  mode,  pointed  out 
by  chemical  discoveries,  may  be  called  an  acetous  fermentation  en- 
forced by  artificial  warmth  in  an  inclosed  atmosphere  which  is  allowed 
a ready  and  intimate  access  to  the  particles  of  gyle.  It  may  be  per- 
formed in  twenty-four  hours,  by  making  the  fermented  liquid  trickle 
slowly  through  casks  containing  wood  shavings,  whilst  a current  of  air 
passes  through  them,  the  oxigenation  acting  from  many  points. 
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Although  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pott  ranks  so  high  for  its 
completeness,  for  quantity,  and  also  for  the  quality  of  its  vinegar, 
if  we  consider  the  other  extensive  works  of  Sir  Robert  Burnett,  and 
of  Henry  Beaufoy,  they  claim  particular  notice,  especially  the  latter. 
Within  the  premises  a great  variety  of  wines  is  made ; corn  and  other 
seeds,  and  various  chemical  substances,  are  ground ; workmen  are 
constantly  employed  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  smiths,  and  coopers ; 
every  thing  being  made,  or  fitted,  without  recourse  to  out-door 
assistance ; and  like  some  immense  factories  in  Lancashire  where  that 
system  prevails,  all  is  in  perfect  order.  The  care,  method,  and  chemical 
knowledge  necessary  to  ensure  success,  are  in  proportion  to  the  large 
capital  embarked  in  the  concern.  The  origin  and  progress  of  this 
business  are  peculiar  and  interesting.  About  a century  ago,  Mr.  Mark 
Beaufoy,  a distiller  at  Bristol,  shocked  at  the  frightful  effects  of 
intoxication  so  generally  prevalent  at  that  time,  relinquished  that 
lucrative  business,  and  commenced  vinegar  works  on  the  site  of 
Cupars  gardens,  Southwark ; but  finding  some  difficulty  in  flavouring 
and  fining  his  vinegar,  he  went  over  to  the  continent,  to  learn  the 
methods  employed  abroad ; and  finding  that  the  Dutch  obtained  both 
objects  by  filtering  it  through  the  stalks  of  grapes,  he  attempted  the 
same  with  raisins.  This  led  to  the  manufacture  of  raisin  wine,  which, 
from  a notion  that  it  might  gradually  lead  to  a mitigation  of  intem- 
perance, was  treated  with  indulgence  by  government,  until  its  sale 
became  so  extensive  and  profitable,  (other  circumstances  having  also 
altered),  that  the  Excise  was  directed  to  take  more  particular  notice  of 
its  operations  for  the  increase  of  revenue.  The  extension  of  foreign 
relations,  after  the  termination  of  a long  war,  and  the  consequent 
facility  of  procuring  foreign  wine,  have  since  checked  the  increase  of 
that  portion  of  the  manufacture,  so  much  beyond  its  original  purpose. 
Meanwhile  the  erection  of  Waterloo  bridge  close  to  the  vinegar  yard, 
which  interfered  with  the  approaches,  determined  its  removal;  and 
a very  large  sum  having  been  offered  for  the  ground,  the  establish- 
ment was  removed  to  its  present  spacious,  agreeable,  and  not  incon- 
venient position,  at  South  Lambeth.  Here  the  slow  and  the  quick 
processes  are  both  in  operation.  The  slow  mode  is  effected  by  ranging 
the  unbunged  casks  in  long  rows  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  spring, 
when  the  temperature  is  favourable;  this  is  called  fielding : in  the 
other  way,  they  are  placed  in  rooms  warmed  artificially,  and  this  is 
called  stoving,  Ventilation  without  change  of  temperature  is  here  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  the  acidification  of  the  liquid  depends 
on  the  absorption  of  oxigen,  and  evolving  of  hydrogen,  at  a moderate 
warmth.  To  the  senses  of  a visitor,  the  vapour  evolved,  together  with 
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the  warmth  of  the  room  and  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the 
liquid,  are  almost  insupportable ; but  in  reality,  the  operation  is  success- 
ful and  rapid  in  proportion  to  those  operations.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  again  the  operations  of  brewing,  fermenting,  &c.,  or  refer 
to  the  multiplicity  of  beautiful  mechanical  arrangements  which,  for 
similar  purposes,  are  nearly  alike  in  all  superior  establishments  for  the 
different  objects  of  producing  beer,  spirituous  liquors,  or  acetous  acid. 
The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  contrivances  before  us  is  in  the  fining 
already  referred  to.  Originally,  it  was  probably  as  much  intended  for 
flavour,  in  order  to  imitate  French  vinegar,  as  for  any  other  purpose  ; 
but  the  chemical  influence  on  its  composition  of  a fibrous  substance 
analogous  to  the  acetous  liquor  is  now  a sufficient  reason  for  its  use. 
The  refuse  of  raisins  after  they  have  been  soaked  and  crushed  under  a 
powerful  press  is,  under  the  name  of  rape,  placed  on  a false  bottom  in 
a filtering  vessel.  The  vinegar,  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  or 
cistern,  passes  through  the  rape,  and  is  let  out  by  a tap  beneath ; and 
being  again  pumped  up,  it  repeatedly  filters  through  the  rape,  until, 
becoming  sufficiently  cleared,  it  is  passed  off  to  the  store  vats. 

The  manufacture  of  British  wines,  as  they  are  called,  besides  those 
which  are  made  from  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  elderberries, 
and  other  fruits  grown  in  this  country,  extends  to  other  wines  classed 
under  the  same  denomination,  although  extracted  from  raisins  brought 
from  the  Levant,  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries. 

Corn-Mills. 

The  Britons  had  hand-mills  for  grinding  previous  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  Romans  introduced  water-mills,  each  town  or  encamp- 
ment having  one  with  a bake-house,  for  general  supply.  The  Norman 
lords,  at  a later  period,  followed  the  example,  their  households 
being  the  principal  consumers  of  corn-bread  : thus  originated  a system 
of  monopoly  in  connexion  with  the  feudal  supremacy.  But  as  free- 
dom and  townships  extended,  other  mills  were  established  for  the 
public.  During  the  crusades,  wind-mills,  in  imitation  of  an  eastern 
application,  had  been  introduced ; but  no  considerable  improvements 
in  the  machinery  took  place  until  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  commenced  the  Albion  mills,  in  Surrey,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  with  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  for 
which  they  were  renowned,  whether  to  obviate  the  unequal  ebb  and 
flow  of  tides,  or  the  application  of  varied  actions  in  the  boulting, 
grinding,  &c.,  of  the  grain.  Those  eminent  engineers  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Rennie,  then  a very  young  man,  under 
whose  direction  the  works  were  fitted  up.  The  novelty  of  cast-iron 
instead  of  wood  in  every  portion  of  the  machinery,  its  variety  and 
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perfection,  under  the  authority  of  those  great  men,  rendered  improve- 
ment not  only  popular  but  necessary  in  many  other  establishments. 
Workmen  of  a superior  kind  were  formed,  and  the  principles  of 
Smeaton  were  carefully  studied  and  applied.  The  Albion  mills  were 
completed  in  1787 ; and  soon  after,  Mr.  Rennie  commenced  the 
Wandsworth  mills , which,  on  the  destruction  of  the  others,  became  the 
most  considerable  near  London.4  Messrs.  Watney  and  Wells,  at  the 
upper  and  middle  mills  now  work  thirty-one  pair  of  stones,  which,  at 
an  average  of  1000  quarters  per  pair,  will  produce  60,000  sacks  a year, 
to  the  value  of  150,000/.  Although  the  operations  of  grinding,  boult- 
ing,  &c.,  are  performed  partly  by  steam  and  partly  by  water  power,  the 
business  employs  26  work-horses,  and  10  or  12  nags,  but  with  so  much 
economy  of  labour  that  not  fifty  men  are  required  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute flour  for  50,000  persons.  The  Albion  and  Wandsworth  mills,  as 
models  of  machinery,  contributed  much  to  English  superiority.  The 
science  of  Dr.  Black,  Ramsden,  and  others,  rendered  useful  to  general 
purposes  by  such  men  as  Watt  and  Rennie,  could  not  fail  to  extend 
the  employment  of  capital.  Thus  the  ingenious  application  of 
mechanics  and  the  steam-engine  to  Corn-mills  set  an  example  of 
scientific  improvement,  which  our  brewers  and  distillers  have  carried 
still  further  by  the  appliance  of  chemical  principles.  Recent  dis- 
coveries, especially  in  fermentation  and  the  use  of  solvents,  promise 
even  further  improvements  in  the  manufactures  as  well  as  in  agri- 
cultural science. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  mills  spread  over  Surrey,  from 
the  county  town  to  small  villages.  The  number  of  millers  is  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  twenty-seven  of  whom  are  in  Southwark, 
twenty-four  in  Bermondsey,  twenty-three  in  Lambeth,  and  nineteen 
in  Rotherhithe.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  and 
extent  on  the  average,  and  show  the  progress  of  the  trade. 

King's  flour-mill , Rotherhithe,  (Jas.  & Robt.  Mangles),  was  used  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  government,  for  supplying  the 
navy  with  biscuit.  At  first,  it  consisted  of  two  pair  of  stones  and  a 
bake-house ; but  was  afterwards  converted  into  a powder  mill.  The 
premises  were  purchased,  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mangles ; and 
the  mill  now  works  six  pair  of  stones,  making  twelve  thousand  sacks 
of  flour  annually,  and  employing  twelve  or  fifteen  men. 

Hat  making. 

The  process,  which  formerly  consisted  of  felt  or  beaver  hats  only, 
is  now  divided  into  the  very  different  operations  of  manufacturing 

4 The  Albion  mills  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  the  south  end  of 
Blackfriars’  bridge.  They  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791. 
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beaver  and  silk  hats.  The  silk  tissue  for  covering  hats  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Lancashire ; but  felting  is  largely  performed  in  Surrey,  especially 
in  Southwark.  The  number  of  hat  makers  in  the  county  is  2130;  of 
whom  the  majority  are  actually  operatives ; whilst,  out  of  8728  in  the 
rest  of  all  England  and  Wales,  more  than  three-fourths  are  retailers. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  establishments  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Christy  in  Bermondsey-street.  They  employ  in  town  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women ; and  in  their  manufactory  at 
Stockport,  where  the  silk  covering  is  made,  about  twice  that  number. 

Their  beaver  hats  are  made,  chiefly,  of  a mixture  of  wool  and 
rabbits’,  hares’,  neuters’,  and  other  furs,  (with  a last  coating  of  beaver), 
felted  carefully  into  a compact  strong  substance  of  sufficient  lightness 
and  elasticity.  The  hair  of  all  those  animals,  as  well  as  wool,  is  by 
nature  edged  with  hooks  or  jagged  teeth,  which  are  capable  of 
entangling,  or  grasping  each  other  if  sufficient  opportunity  be  afforded 
by  mechanical  trituration.  This  is  the  simple  operation  of  felting, 
and  when  carefully  performed,  the  materials  adhere  strongly  and 
compactly  like  a piece  of  woollen  cloth.  The  skins  and  wool  are  first 
well  cleaned,  and  the  long  hairs  of  the  former  having  been  pulled 
out,  the  fine  fur  is  clipped  by  a beautifully-contrived  engine,  in  which 
the  skin  passing  between  rollers,  the  knife  being  so  regulated  as  to  cut 
the  hair  close  off  without  touching  the  skin : eight  of  these  ingenious 
machines  are  here  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  another  room,  furs 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  sorted  by  the  following  admirable 
contrivance.  Cases,  or  galleries,  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  by  three  or 
four  feet  square,  are  lined  with  flannel : to  each  case  a fly-fan,  making 
1500  or  1800  rotations  per  minute,  causes  a strong  current  of  air 
through  the  case,  driving  the  coarse  hair  through,  whereas  the  light 
fine  fur  clings  to  the  flannel  lining.  Next,  a quantity  of  wool  and 
coarse  hair,  for  the  body  of  the  hats,  is  given  to  a workman,  who 
subjects  it  to  the  repeated  vibrations  of  a bow  string,  which  opens  the 
fibres  so  that  their  filaments  are  enabled  to  catch  each  other.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  mixed  materials,  the  quantity  sufficient  for  one 
hat,  is  then  to  be  felted  and  coarsely  shaped : for  this  end,  it  is 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  which  are  pressed  gradually,  first  by 
a wicker  frame,  and  next  under  a piece  of  leather  or  oiled  cloth.  It 
thus  becomes  more  compact  and  of  a triangular  shape,  and  the  fibres 
begin  to  adhere.  These  two  triangular  pieces  of  loose  felt  are  to  be 
joined  on  two  sides,  one  side  being  left  open,  to  form  a hollow  cone. 
This  is  managed  by  keeping  a piece  of  paper  between  them  except 
where  their  edges  are  to  unite,  whilst  it  is  subject  to  further  mani- 
pulation, which  strengthens  the  felt.  The  operation  is  completed  by 
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a workman  kneading  and  rubbing  it  for  a couple  of  hours  in  hot  water 
containing  a slight  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  felting,  it  is  dried 
and  made  water-proof  by  a mixture  of  caoutchouc,  resin,  mastic,  lac, 
and  other  gums  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  turpentine.  After  another 
drying,  it  is  scoured  with  alkali,  to  fit  it  to  receive  the  plush  surface  of 
beaver,  or  other  fine  hair.  This  delicate  part  of  the  process  is,  also, 
performed  by  trituration,  brushing,  &c.,  in  warm  water;  each  hair 
working  its  way  into  the  felt.  It  is  now  in  a condition  to  be  blocked 
and  shaped.  The  greater  part  of  the  hats  have  next  to  be  dyed 
black,  a chemical  operation  of  importance  and  now  well  understood. 
Its  success  depends  partly  on  the  previous  application  of  what  are 
termed  mordants,  which,  besides  holding  the  dye  in  close  affinity, 
deepen  and  vary  its  hue.5  The  hats  being  placed,  a gross  at  a 
time,  in  a sort  of  crate,  are  hoisted  and  lowered  by  a crane,  dipping 
many  times  into  the  boiled  liquids  of  metallic  salts  and  logwood,  which 
latter  has  been  reduced  to  small  crumbly  chips  by  a powerful  machine 
provided  with  cutters  on  a revolving  wheel.  The  last  operations  are 
those  of  trimming,  lining,  and  fashioning,  which  complete  the  many 
processes  of  this  business.  At  Messrs.  Christy’s,  the  silk  is  fitted  to 
the  felted  or  willow- woven  shapes  for  the  new-fashioned  hats  that  are 
so  generally  superseding  beavers.  Hats  of  felt,  glazed  with  a japan 
surface,  and  caps  of  cloth  or  seal-skin,  are  also  made  here : even  the 
band-boxes  in  which  the  hats  are  ultimately  sent  to  the  customer,  are 
manufactured  on  the  premises. 

The  number  of  hats  made  in  this  establishment,  yearly,  is  about 
240,000;  two-thirds  of  which  are  silk,  and  one-third  beaver.  A 
steam-engine  of  thirty-horse  power  sets  in  operation  the  saw-mills, 
clipping  machines,  fur-blowing,  and  other  works  that  can  be  effected 
without  manual  dexterity.  The  capital  employed  in  such  business 
does  not,  as  in  the  distillers’,  exceed  beyond  due  proportion  the  work- 
men employed  on  the  premises ; but  the  industry,  supervision,  division 
of  labour  and  profits,  with  a fair  proportion  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
science,  are  in  fair  unison. 

Leather. 

The  wants,  convenience,  or  luxury  of  more  than  twenty  million  of 
people  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  have  rendered  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  of  great  importance  and  interest  from  the  variety, 
utility,  and  beauty  of  the  objects  to  which,  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  applied. 

5 After  dipping  our  fingers  in  a solution  of  alum,  every  colouring  matter  we  touch 
adheres  forcibly  to  the  skin,  unless  a substance  of  stronger  chemical  affinity  be  employed 
to  remove  it.  On  the  knowledge  of  such  affinities  the  whole  science  of  dying  is 
founded. 
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Eight  hundred  thousand  hides  from  our  own  slaughtered  cattle,  with 
a due  proportion  of  horses’  and  calves’  skins,  and  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  are  not  sufficient  for  our  annual  consumption. 
The  numbers  of  undressed  skins  imported  from  abroad,  besides  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  pickled  hides,  are  90,000  calf,  1,530,000  lamb, 
260,000  goat,  300,000  kid,  208,000  marten,  89,000  ermine,  59,000 
beaver,  and  79,000  deer  skins.  We  may  fairly  reckon  that  one-third 
of  all  is  manufactured  and  dressed  in  this  county.  Situated  close  to 
the  Thames  and  to  the  immense  London  markets,  Bermondsey  has 
advantages  in  the  supply  of  all  the  materials,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  process,  and  the  disposal  of  the  finished  product,  that  withstand 
competition.  Boot  and  shoe  makers,  saddlers,  book-binders,  glovers, 
coach  and  trunk  makers,  upholsterers,  and  others,  require  an  immense 
and  immediate  supply  of  every  variety ; and  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
the  different  articles  are  prepared  by  various  means,  but  all  on  similar 
principles.  Skins  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  very  perishable  from 
putrefaction,  when  converted  into  leather,  furs,  or  parchment,  by  a 
combination  of  tannin,  or  other  anti-septic,  with  their  fibrous 
substance,  have  the  organic  principle  so  modified  as  to  resist,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  water  and  the  fermenting  decomposition ; and 
their  strength  and  durability  are  greatly  increased.  Heavy  hides, 
after  being  well  cleaned  of  extraneous  matter,  are  long  soaked  in  tan- 
pits  of  oak  bark,  or  where  that  is  deficient  or  too  expensive,  with  the 
bark  of  chestnut,  elm,  or  willow  trees,  or  the  powerful  extract  from 
the  Mimosa  Catechu,  usually  called  Japan  earth.  Lighter  skins  are 
prepared,  some  with  oils,  some  with  the  extract  of  Sumach,  and 
others  with  alum ; lime,  oil,  & c.  being  essential  to  some  operations,  or 
to  their  pliancy,  strength,  and  durability.  Whatever  materials  or  mode 
be  adopted,  the  main  purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  mucous  fleshy  particles, 
which  diminish  the  durability  of  the  leather  by  their  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  and  to  cause  the  anti-septic  to  penetrate  every  pore.  If 
this  be  not  accomplished,  the  absorption  of  moisture  or  of  oxygen,  and 
the  unequal  pliancy  and  contractibility,  are  attended  with  serious 
effects : therefore,  a weak  ooze  or  solution  is  first  applied,  and  not  a 
liquor  so  astringent  as  to  quickly  contract  the  surface  and,  as  it  were, 
close  the  door  on  its  own  operation.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
thick  hides,  which  are  allowed  eight,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months 
tanning;  during  which  time  stronger  tan,  or  liquor,  is  applied  in 
gradual  succession.  Chemists  have  done  much  to  shorten  the  process 
in  respect  to  time,  but  beyond  a certain  point  the  quick  operation  is 
not  found  to  answer,  and  is,  therefore,  more  cautiously  applied  than  it 
was  some  years  ago. 
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Among  the  tanneries  in  this  county,  those  of  Messrs.  Hepburn,  and 
Messrs.  Bevington’s  Neckinger  mills,  at  Bermondsey ; and  that  of  Mr. 
Madeley,  of  Godaiming,  comprise  every  process. 

From  the  great  square  at  the  Bermondsey  leather  market  we  observe 
three  tall  chimneys  that  vary  the  line  of  surrounding  building.  The 
handsome  one  to  the  southward  rises  from  the  engine  furnace  of 
Messrs.  Christy ; but  that  which  is  still  more  lofty  and  elegant  on  the 
south-east  indicates  the  Tannery  of  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Hep- 
burn in  Long-lane,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  private 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  premises,  originally 
composed  of  five  separate  tanneries,  occupy  a space  of  two  acres  and 
a half,  partly  covered  with  buildings,  and  partly  occupied  by  numerous 
tan-pits.  Three  of  the  original  tanneries,  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  a century  previous,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Hepburn,  father 
of  the  present  proprietors,  in  1770.  The  extent  of  his  business  was 
at  first  about  sixty  hides  a week,  not  including  what,  as  a factor,  he 
gave  out  to  little  tanners  in  the  oak-growing  parts  of  Sussex ; for  in 
those  days,  before  London  had  become  the  great  mart  for  materials 
from  Germany,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  Turkey,  America,  Africa, 
and  even  China  and  Van-Diemen’s  Land,  it  was  worth  while  to  carry 
the  skins  to  the  bark,  and  bring  them  back  when  tanned.  The  work 
now  performed  on  the  premises  amounts  to  an  average  of  900  bullocks’ 
hides,  and  200  horses’,  weekly,  or  57,000  a year,  besides  a due  propor- 
tion of  calf  skins  from  the  London  markets,  constituting  about  a fourth 
of  the  whole  supply  of  the  butchers  of  this  vast  metropolis.  The 
number  of  men  employed,  nearly  all  in  skilful  industry,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty : the  steam-engine  is  of  20-horse  power.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  draft  of  its  lofty  chimney,  175  feet  high,  the 
fuel  chiefly  employed  is  the  waste  tan-bark,  from  which  the  water  is 
squeezed  by  an  hydraulic  press  of  700  tons.  The  boiler  power  is  of 
seventy  horses ; and  the  number  of  pumps  in  use,  in  addition  to  the 
supply  by  tide-streams,  is  between  thirty  and  forty.  There  are,  also, 
two  beautiful  machines,  namely,  those  for  splitting  the  hides,  by 
separating  the  softer  internal  skin  (fitted  for  coach  linings,  upholstery, 
police  caps,  &c.)  from  the  strong,  and  tough,  sole  leather : the  more 
delicate  British  hides  are  thus  rendered  as  serviceable  as  those  of 
matured  growth  from  abroad.  The  skin  is  placed  between  cylinders, 
facing  which  one  surface  passes  under  and  the  other  over  a continuity 
of  small  knives  which,  by  short  incisions,  cut  them  asunder,  whilst  two 
or  three  men  preserve  the  irregularities  of  the  hide  from  accident  by 
keeping  it  stretched  tight  and  even.  The  machine  invented  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Hepburn,  for  cutting  leather  at  the  joints  for  straps  to  atmos- 
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pheric  railway  carriages,  is  very  successful,  and  far  superior  in  result 
to  what  can  be  effected  by  the  nicest  manual  dexterity.  The  operations 
of  lime  soaking,  with  those  of  scraping  off  the  hair,  paring  the  fleshy 
surface,  and  equalizing  and  dressing  the  leather,  require  skill  and  prac- 
tice. The  chemical  portion  of  the  work,  also,  demands  much  experience 
and  care.  Several  improvements  have  been  already  made  since  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  leather  removed  the  vexatious  interference  of 
the  excise.  The  carpentery,  smithery,  engine,  and  other  works  re- 
quired in  this  establishment,  are  all  in  operation  on  the  premises. 

Messrs.  Bevington’s  Tannery  in  Neckinger-street,  known  as  the 
Neckinger  mills,  is  for  the  preparation  of  thinner  and  softer  skins, 
especially  for  those  which  are  tanned  with  Sumach,  or  with  alum,  in 
place  of  bark,  and  also  for  oil-tanning ; that  is  for  morocco,  roan,  buck 
and  doe,  and  other  productions  from  deer,  goat  and  sheep  skins  by 
Sumach ; and  for  lamb,  kid,  and  other  delicate  skins,  by  the  latter 
processes.  This  is  a large  establishment,  employing  eighty-five  men  on 
the  premises,  and  fifteen  elsewhere,  has  a six-horse  power  steam- 
engine  to  keep  in  motion  the  various  machines  for  softening,  splitting, 
finishing  and  washing.  The  number  of  skins  tanned  by  alum,  (tawed 
or  white  leather),  is  250,000  yearly,  and  220,000  by  Sumach ; in  all, 
470,000  skins,  from  which  120,000  lbs.  of  wool  and  hair  are  procured. 
The  materials  used  in  the  various  processes  are  150  tons  of  Sumach, 
18  tons  of  alum,  30  tons  of  salt,  60  loads  of  lime,  and  70,000  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  bought  in  spring,  when  cheapest,  and  are  preserved  in 
lime  water.  Eight  hundred  tons  of  coal  and  coke  are  annually  con- 
sumed here.  The  premises,  previously  occupied  by  a company  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  straw,  were  taken  by  the  elder  Mr.  Beving- 
ton  for  the  present  purpose  in  1808. 

At  Godaiming,  Mr.  Madeley’s  manufacture  of  buff-hides  from 
calf-skins,  for  army  accoutrements ; from  deer,  sheep,  goat,  kid,  and 
lamb  skins,  for  shamoy  leather  and  lighter  purposes,  is  also  consider- 
able. It  employs  about  thirty  men  and  boys  on  the  premises,  and  as 
many  in  other  parts.  The  process  (oil  tanning)  is  of  German  origin : 
twenty  tons  of  lime,  four  or  five  tons  of  alkali,  forty-five  tons  of  New- 
foundland oil,  and  five  or  six  tons  of  whitening,  are  annually  used 
in  the  operations.  This  establishment  was  formed  about  a century  ago, 
but  has  been  much  extended  by  Mr.  Madeley : part  of  the  premises 
was  occupied  by  silk  and.  flannel  works  of  considerable  extent,  now 
discontinued. — Several  important  establishments  of  the  sort,  especially 
for  wash-leather,  are  situated  between  Carshalton  and  Mitcham,  on 
the  Wandle. 

Those  of  Messrs.  Hackblock,  Brewin,  Clarke  and  Meek,  and  several 
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others  in  Bermondsey,  are  also  very  important  establishments ; but  we 
shall  conclude  this  department  by  describing  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Learmonth  and  Roberts,  which  combines  the  processes  of  tanning 
and  dying,  comprehending  the  most  useful  and  elegant  operations  of 
both,  on  a scale  of  first-rate  magnitude.  Their  house  of  business  is 
in  St.  Bride’s-lane,  Fleet-street ; but  the  manufactory  is  in  Swan-street, 
Bermondsey,  near  the  Dover  railway  station.  During  fifty  years,  the 
tanneries  of  Messrs.  Learmonth  had  thriven,  and  Mr.  Roberts  had,  in 
the  fields  which  then  occupied  most  of  the  present  site,  carried  on  the 
business  of  dyer,  when,  in  1841,  a partnership  was  formed  between 
them,  and  the  combination  of  both  trades  was  effected.  At  the 
present  time,  the  premises  cover  more  than  an  acre  and  a half  of 
ground.  The  number  of  operatives  and  foremen  exceeds  two  hundred 
and  ninety : the  steam-engine  power  is  one  30-horse  and  a ten,  whilst 
the  boiler  power  is  of  100-horse,  the  whole  of  the  coppers,  stoves,  &c., 
being  heated  by  steam.  The  engines  give  motion  to  three  splitting 
machines  for  light  skins,  and  one  for  strong  hides,  to  the  bark  mill, 
fifteen  finishing  wheels,  and  pumps  that  supply  the  immense  quantity 
of  water  required ; to  lathes,  machines  for  working  the  skins  before 
tanning,  and  the  rotun  machine  for  clearing  them  at  the  termination 
of  that  process.  The  finishing  wheels  are  peculiar  to  this  establish- 
ment: each  enables  one  man  to  do  as  much  as  five  unassisted  by 
machinery,  and  much  better.  The  circular  blocks  that  grain  and 
polish  the  morocco  and  roan  are  fixed  on  the  rim  of  a wheel  about  six 
or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  revolving  causes  them  to  rub  the 
skin  repeatedly  as  every  part  of  it  is  presented  in  turn  to  its  opera- 
tion by  the  workman  who  directs  it.  There  is,  also,  a press  of  great 
power  to  squeeze  the  grease  out  of  sheep  skins. 

Another  ingenious  machine  about  to  be  employed,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  working  off  the  skins.  Its  use  has  been  purchased  from  a French 
patentee,  as  the  adoption  of  every  improvement  can  alone  insure  to 
our  capital  and  industry  their  natural  advantages  in  a general  com- 
petition with  other  countries.  Jukes’  patent  furnace  has  been  from  its 
commencement  applied  to  three  fires,  and  the  result  is  quite  efficient 
in  consuming  the  smoke  from  small  coal,  and  is,  therefore,  economical. 
Here,  also,  the  smiths’  and  carpenters’  work  is  all  performed  on  the 
premises ; and  the  whole  exhibits  that  steady  quiet  order  for  which  our 
best  manufactories  are  so  remarkable. 

The  number  of  skins  of  all  sorts  tanned  here  amounts  to  about 
350,000  yearly.  Some  are  heavy  hides,  but  the  greater  part  calf,  sheep, 
deer,  and  goat  skins ; the  majority  of  which  having  to  be  dyed,  are 
tanned  with  Sumach,  which  makes  them  beautifully  white  and  clear, 
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whilst  those  intended  to  be  brown,  are  tanned  with  bark.  The  sumach 
process  is  very  expeditious  and  ingenious : each  skin  being  sewn  up  as 
a bag,  and  nearly  filled  with  a warm  infusion  of  the  sumach  and  as  much 
air  as  will  render  it  buoyant,  is  tossed  about  in  a vessel  containing  a 
similar  liquor : thus  distended,  the  skin  is  from  both  sides  affected  by 
the  tannin  solution  quite  through  its  substance,  producing  in  a few 
hours  the  same  result  that  is  effected  by  bark  only  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  The  sewing  up  of  the  skins  occupies  a score  or  two  of  women 
constantly.  The  dying  and  finishing  departments  of  this  manufactory 
are  particularly  interesting.  All  the  colours  from  blue  to  crimson  are 
produced,  by  different  mordants,  from  archil,  a white  moss  that  grows 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
from  which  the  beautiful  but  evanescent  litmus  has  long  been  extracted. 
Here  it  undergoes  chemical  preparation  by  ammonia  and  other  agents, 
and  is  exposed  in  a stove  chamber  to  very  considerable  heat,  by  which 
means  the  colours  are  rendered  as  permanent  as  beautiful.  The 
possibility  of  fixing  the  fugitive  tint  of  archil  was  always  evident  from 
its  lasting  quality  on  white  marble  (crystallised  carbonate  of  lime),  but 
difficulties  long  retarded  the  success  of  its  general  application:  by 
means  as  yet  secret,  this  is  here  effected.  Another  and  more  recent 
triumph  has  also  been  accomplished  by  these  gentlemen,  in  obtaining 
a perfect  black  dye  equal  to  any  produced  abroad. 

Paper  Manufacture. 

Before  the  discovery  of  Printing,  which  has  multiplied  our  means 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge  a thousand  fold,  our  sheep,  which 
were  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  learning  of  the 
time,  supplied  parchment  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  change, 
however,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manners,  in  the  civilization,  and 
numbers  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  all  the  sheep  skins  in  England 
would  not  supply  enough  for  the  consumption  of  a leading  newspaper, 
or  a first-rate  printer.  But  paper  manufactured  from  linen,  or  cotton 
rags,  reduced  to  pulp,  admirably  answers  the  purpose  of  this  vast 
increase  in  our  literary  requirements. 

A few  years  ago,  paper  was  subject  to  a duty  equal  to  one-half  of 
its  then  value,  which  might  be  estimated  at  1,500,000/.  yearly.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  fall  in  its  price  after  the  reduction  of  that  duty, 
the  annual  value  is  now  considerably  more  than  2,000,000/. ; and  the 
quantity  produced  is  equal  to  a thousand  million  sheets  of  paper  of  the 
ordinary  demy  printing  size.  Surrey  retains  a large  portion  of  the 
parchment  manufacture,  but  does  not,  like  Middlesex  and  Kent,  fully 
participate  in  the  increased  production  of  paper.  In  1840,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  making  parchment  was  112,  and  of 
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those  in  the  paper  mills  200 ; but  since  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thos.  Creswick,  whose  mills  at  Wandsworth  supplied  a considerable 
portion  of  the  London  trade  with  cards,  Bristol  boards,  drawing 
papers,  tinted  papers,  &c.,  the  number  has  diminished,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  county  must  exceed  the  production  of  its  mills.  The 
Dutch  mode  of  working  the  materials  by  maceration  and  trituration, 
and  not,  as  in  the  old  way,  by  fermentation,  is  variously  adopted,  and 
with  it  the  necessary  machinery.  Powerful  cylinders  for  pressing  card 
board,  and  other  improvements,  have  been  applied;  but  the  Paper 
manufacture,  properly  so  called,  is  much  less  characteristic  of  Surrey 
than  either  Paper-staining,  or  Floor-cloth  painting.  Since  the  removal 
of  the  duty,  paper-staining  is  amazingly  increased,  and  greatly  im- 
proved, at  very  low  prices.  The  principal  paper-mill  in  Surrey  is  Sir 
Wm.  Magnay’s  at  Albury,  containing  two  machines  and  nine  engines, 
with  a waterfall  of  twelve  feet:  and  those  of  Messrs.  Pewtress,  Warren, 
Sweetapple,  Spicer,  &c.,  are  also  within  five  miles  of  that  place. 

Cotton  Printing  and  Bleaching. 

This  business  seemed,  until  lately,  to  have  a firm  hold  of  the  banks 
of  the  Wandle,  and  a few  other  places  in  this  county;  bleaching  being 
carried  on  about  Croydon,  Beddington,  and  Carshalton ; and  calico- 
printing  at  Morden,  Mitcham,  and  Wandsworth.  But  the  application 
of  modern  chemical  discoveries  to  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of 
industrial  art,  and  the  adoption  of  processes  which  by  their  economy, 
celerity,  and  less  injurious  effect  on  the  texture  of  the  cotton,  have 
rendered  the  new  operations  so  advantageous  that  grass  bleaching  can 
no  longer  resist  the  competition ; and,  except  for  costly  articles,  calico- 
printing  by  blocks  has  experienced  a like  fate.  The  vast  extension  of 
the  new  processes  has  chiefly  taken  place  where  coal  may  be  cheaply 
obtained  for  working  machinery.  According  to  the  census  of  1840, 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons  employed  on 
cotton-printing  in  Surrey.  Mr.  A.  Heath,  of  Garratt-lane,  alone 
employs  about  a hundred,  who  print  annually  25,000  pieces,  or 
dresses.  This  establishment  has  existed  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years,  and  is  fitted  up  with  the  usual  improvements  in  coppers,  copper- 
plate presses,  cylinder,  padding  machine,  &c.  Many  persons  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  first  successful  calico-printing  from  the  continuous 
printing-roller  was  performed  at  Merton,  in  this  county. 

Glass  and  Pottery. 

These  are  among  the  manufactures  which  are  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  chemical  affinity.  The  composition  of  glass  is  equally 
curious  and  important.  We  are  told,  that  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Phoenicians  discovered  that  sand,  although  by  itself 
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it  resisted  the  utmost  intensity  of  heat,  could,  when  mixed  with  an 
alkali,  be  readily  melted,  the  new  composition  displaying  that  extra- 
ordinary change  whereby  all  the  original  qualities  of  opacity,  granula- 
tion, &c.,  are  superseded  by  transparency,  sonorous  elasticity,  and 
the  other  valuable  characteristics  of  glass.  Among  these,  its  plastic 
liquidity  at  the  melting  heat  is  equally  surprising  and  useful.  The 
ancients  valued  glass  for  its  beauty,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  age  of 
modern  science  to  discover  all  its  merits,  and  apply  it  to  the  great 
developement  of  human  knowledge.  Through  the  adaptation  of  this 
material  to  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  other  optical  instruments,  our 
views  of  the  creation  are  extended  into  the  immeasurable  regions  of 
space,  and  to  incredibly  minute  particles  of  organized  matter.  Its 
utility  in  the  laboratory  is  endless. 

The  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina  (the  basis  of  clay),  which  con- 
stitutes the  materials  of  pottery,  is  of  a more  ancient  date  than  the 
discovery  of  glass.  Though  much  has  been  done  to  improve  these 
manufactures,  much  still  remains  to  carry  them  to  perfection.  In- 
equalities of  surface  and  of  texture,  stria  and  bubbles,  still  occasionally 
occur  in  the  most  beautiful  glass,  scarcely  enough  to  offend  the  eye 
of  general  observers,  but  sufficient  to  mar  the  philosopher’s  efforts  and 
disappoint  his  hopes.  Window  or  crown  glass  is  mostly  made  in  a 
few  large  factories  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  Lancashire  and  Middlesex 
are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass ; whilst  Bristol,  Birming- 
ham and  Surrey  share  in  the  production  of  beautiful  and  useful  objects 
in  flint  glass. 

The  principal  works  in  Surrey  are  the  Falcon  Glass  house,  Holland- 
street,  Blackfriars,  belonging  to  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  and  Messrs.  Christy 
and  Co.’s,  at  Palace  new-road,  Lambeth.  The  Falcon  works  are  situated 
where  originally  stood  the  tide-mill  of  the  old  manor  of  Paris  garden. 
They  have  existed  more  than  a century,  but  their  present  importance 
and  excellence  are  mainly  due  to  the  taste  and  exertions  of  the  present 
proprietor  and  the  employment  of  skilful  hands  on  materials  that 
science  and  experience  approve.  By  these  means  the  most  elegant 
productions  of  the  continent  are  advantageously  rivalled,  and  in  some 
respects  surpassed.  The  number  of  persons  employed  is  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  glass-house,  and  about 
thirty  elsewhere.  The  weight  of  glass  manufactured,  in  the  course  of 
a year,  into  chandeliers,  illuminators  for  ships  or  cellars,  toilet  and 
smelling  bottles,  ornamental  glasses  of  every  description  for  the 
table,  and  various  objects  for  medical  and  philosophical  purposes,  has 
been  200,000lbs.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty  on  glass  the 
quantity  is  already  increased  a fifth,  and  the  quality  improved. 
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The  materials  employed  here  are  fifty  tons  of  sand,  twenty-five 
tons  of  alkali,  twenty-five  tons  of  red  lead,  and  one  hundred  tons 
of  old  broken  glass.  This  weight  of  glass  is  about  a fortieth  part  of 
the  flint  glass  manufactured  in  England,  but  its  value  is  in  a much 
higher  proportion  from  the  superior  delicacy  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions. The  materials  having  been  carefully  prepared,  are  fused 
during  fifty  or  sixty  hours  in  crucibles,  made  on  the  premises,  of 
Stourbridge  clay,  which  alone  withstands  the  rapid  and  intense  heat 
that  must  be  kept  constant  and  equal,  to  prevent  striae  or  inequalities 
in  the  consistency  and  refractive  power  of  the  glass,  defects  which  are 
sometimes  incurred  from  the  necessity  of  skimming  off  the  excess  of 
salts,  or  the  unfused  material,  from  the  surface.  At  the  Falcon  works 
there  are  seven  of  these  crucibles,  each  capable  of  melting  at  once 
1600lbs.  of  glass.  When  the  glass,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  metal , 
is  fused  and  the  furnaces  opened,  the  men  begin  to  work ; some,  taking 
a few  ounces  of  the  liquid  at  the  end  of  a long  tube,  blow  it  out  to 
the  shape  of  a bottle  or  cylinder,  and  in  some  instances,  by  cutting 
open  these  cylinders  plate-glass  for  the  use  of  opticians  is  made, 
usually  of  the  dimensions  of  20  inches  by  14.  Others,  at  the  extremity 
of  an  iron  rod,  turn  and  shape  on  an  iron  floor,  necks,  handles,  feet  or 
ornamental  appendages  for  glasses,  jugs,  &c.,  and  during  the  fluidity 
of  the  metal  join  them  on  as  required.  Others  turn  and  shape  the 
bodies  of  jugs  or  decanters,  whilst  a boy  keeps  blowing  out  the  object 
under  the  workman’s  care.  In  several  of  these  operations  the  work- 
man sits  in  a sledge-like  seat,  with  long  straight  arms  projecting  in 
front  of  him,  on  which  he  turns  the  glass  object  with  great  precision. 
The  variety,  skill,  and  rapidity  with  which  these  operations  are  per- 
formed, exhibit  to  great  advantage  the  wonderful  tenacity  and  plastic 
quality  of  the  glass  and  the  effects  of  the  division  and  co-operation 
of  labour ; both  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  elongation  of  tubes  for 
philosophical  purposes.  One  man  having  turned  and  blown  a few 
ounces  of  the  liquid  jelly-like  glass  into  a hollow  cylinder,  another 
applies  his  heated  rod  to  the  end  of  it,  and  as  they  retire  from  each 
other,  the  cylinder  stretches  to  a tube  many  yards  long,  to  be  divided 
as  required  for  barometers,  thermometers,  chemical  apparatus,  &c. 
The  chemical  knowledge  and  experience  requisite  for  the  choice  of 
materials  on  which  the  transparency,  brilliancy,  purity  of  colour, 
homogeneity,  refrangibility  of  light,  and  ductility  of  the  flint  glass 
depend,  is  considerable.  The  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  the  general 
arrangement  in  this  establishment,  are  admirable ; but  all  would  lead 
only  to  the  production  of  splendid  toys  of  little  use  or  durability  if  it 
were  not  for  the  process  of  annealing.  This  is  performed  in  a very 
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long  oven,  through  which  a railway  extends;  upon  this  iron  trays 
containing  the  glass  ware  are  placed,  and  gradually  shifted  from  the 
mouth  of  the  oven  to  its  centre,  where  it  is  hottest,  and  as  gradually 
shifted  onwards  to  the  farther  end,  where  the  heat  is  less  violent. 
The  rails  are  so  contrived  as  to  allow  things  to  travel  with  more  or  less 
speed,  some  of  the  glass  requiring  three  days,  other  articles  but  twelve 
hours,  to  anneal  them  properly.  In  some  cases,  the  articles  are  an- 
nealed by  being  placed  in  water  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  slowly  cooled.  In  addition  to  the  splendour  of  the  ornamental 
glass,  cutting  and  engraving  are  here,  in  many  instances,  applied  to 
heighten  its  beauty ; and  nowhere  have  we  seen  it  to  such  perfection 
for  general  sale.  Some  of  the  engraving  displays  a facility  and  taste 
in  the  imitation  of  vegetable  and  animal  nature  highly  creditable  to 
the  operative  as  an  artist.  The  incrustation  of  medals,  or  of  clay 
casts,  is  a beautiful  and  useful  mode  of  preserving  those  objects,  in- 
vented by  a Bohemian,  and  accurately  executed  at  this  establishment, 
the  clay  shining  through  the  glass  like  vivid  silver.6 

Formerly,  the  excise  duty  on  glass  produced  more  than  680,000/. : 
that  on  flint  glass  alone,  76,000/. ; but  the  vexations  of  the  excise 
were  very  injurious  in  preventing  experiments  on  an  article  so  essential 
to  science. — From  the  manufacture  of  objects  so  interesting  to  all 
mankind  (from  the  savage,  who  too  often  barters  the  freedom  of  his 
kindred  for  glass  beads,  to  the  gayest  of  fashionable  society,  who  con- 
template their  charms  in  splendid  mirrors),  we  proceed  to  inquire  into 
a collateral  manufacture. 

The  Potteries  of  Surrey,  although  greatly  inferior  in  quantity  of 
produce  to  those  of  Staffordshire,  are  very  considerable  when  compared 
with  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom,  and  excellent  in  several  ways. 
The  first  successful  attempts  to  naturalize  this  improved  branch  of 
industrial  art  in  England  were  made  in  Surrey ; and  some  of  its  most 
valuable  productions,  at  the  present  time,  are  manufactured  within  the 
county. 

The  Vauxhall  Pottery , now  the  property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Singer, 
claims  especial  attention.  It  was  first  established  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  two  Dutchmen,  Grassenbergh  and  De  Wilde,  for  the 
manufacture  of  old  Delft  ware,  on  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Faux- 
hall  ; and  is  probably  the  oldest  in  England  and  the  origin  of  all  our 
existing  potteries.  It  continued  unrivalled  for  a century,  when  Mr. 
Wedge  wood  commenced  those  improvements  which,  combining  an 
unusual  attention  to  chemical  science  with  the  purest  taste,  and  with 

5 For  this  purpose  the  English  glass  has  a decided  advantage  over  all  foreign  glass  from 
its  superior  purity  of  colour. 
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the  aid  of  the  first  artistic  talent  of  the  time,  astonished  admiring 
Europe,  and  gave  to  Staffordshire  a superiority  which  it  still  maintains 
in  many  respects.  But  the  Vauxhall  pottery,  under  the  present  pro- 
prietor, has  lately  been  distinguished  in  a new  style,  by  its  beautiful 
and  chaste  designs  for  ornamental  mosaic  pavements.  Grecian, 
Arabesque,  and  Gothic  patterns,  evincing  much  elegance  of  taste, 
and  manufactured  at  this  establishment,  have  been  introduced  at 
Blenheim  house,  at  the  Reform  club-house,  the  new  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  Government  exhibition  at  the  St.  James’s  bazaar. 

This  establishment  affords  employment  to  about  sixty  men  and  boys, 
in  making  brown  stone-ware,  & c.  Chemical  retorts  and  crucibles, 
porous  wine  coolers,  water  pipes  and  jars,  white  and  coloured  tiles, 
and  ornamental  pavement,  are  the  principal  articles  in  which  it  excels. 
The  annual  consumption  of  clay  is  about  eight  hundred  tons ; that  of 
coal,  one  thousand  tons.  Its  engine  for  working  the  materials  is 
powerful  and  ingenious. 

Messrs.  Doulton  and  Watts’s  Lambeth  Pottery , in  High-street,  has 
also  acquired  celebrity : it  employs  about  a hundred  persons  on  the 
premises,  and  consumes  1,500  tons  of  coal,  and  1,800  tons  of  clay, 
yearly.  A steam-engine  is  used  to  prepare  the  clay,  and  turn  wheels 
and  lathes.  Crucibles  of  excellent  quality,  of  the  capacity  of  three 
hundred  gallons,  are  made  here,  and  most  other  articles  of  stone-ware 
nearly  of  the  same  description  as  at  the  Vauxhall  pottery. 

The  Imperial  Pottery , in  Princes-street,  Lambeth,  places  Mr. 
Stephen  Green  among  the  foremost  in  this  line.  The  variety  of  its 
productions  comprises  jugs,  garden  vases  and  figures,  water  pipes, 
filtering  machines,  and  vessels  for  chemical  purposes,  or  for  containing 
strong  acids,  of  equal  size  with  those  of  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Watts,  or 
Mr.  Singer;  and  also  the  patent  air-tight  spherically  stopped  jars  and 
bottles.  About  seventy  persons  are  employed  on  the  premises ; and 
the  consumption  of  materials  amounts  to  one  thousand  tons  of  clay, 
one  hundred  loads  of  sand,  twenty  tons  of  burnt  flint  and  Cornwall 
stone,  twelve  tons  of  salt,  and  eight  hundred  tons  of  coal,  annually. 
Its  steam-engine  is  of  eight-horse  power.  The  business  was  begun  by 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  nearly  sixty  years  ago ; in  whose 
time  it  was  about  one-third  of  its  present  existing  extent.  More  than 
half  of  its  productions  are  for  exportation,  an  unusual  proportion. 

There  are,  likewise,  potteries  at  Lambeth,  Croydon,  Norwood,  and 
even  in  remote  villages,  which  supply  chimney-pots  for  buildings, 
draining  tiles,  and  other  articles  of  a coarse  description,  for  domestic 
or  agricultural  purposes.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Lambeth  pottery,  employs 
ten  men  and  four  boys,  who  manufacture  per  month  50,000  garden, 
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lead,  and  paint  pots ; 2,000  oblong  and  draining  pipes ; and  1,000 
glazed  pans.  These  require  three  or  four  hundred  tons  of  earth, 
ninety  tons  of  sand,  three  or  four  tons  of  clay,  and  two  hundred  tons 
of  coal,  yearly.  This  pottery  was  begun  in  1741 : the  place  was 
previously  occupied  by  an  iron  foundry. 

Mr.  John  Brayne,  Nine-Elms,  also  makes  every  variety  of  brown 
and  white  stone-ware  : he  employs  an  average  of  thirty-five  persons, 
who  make  4,000/.  worth  in  the  year ; consuming  five  hundred  tons  of 
clay,  twenty  tons  of  sand,  five  tons  of  bay  salt,  and  three  hundred 
tons  of  coal.  The  business  was  begun  at  Cupers-bridge  about  1730; 
and  was  removed  to  High-street,  Lambeth ; and  finally  to  its  present 
locality.  It  has  always  continued  in  the  same  family. — Messrs.  Stiff, 
of  High-street,  and  Smith,  of  Princes-street,  are  in  the  same  line. 

The  Chemical  Works  of  Messrs.  Pilcher  and  Co.,  of  White  Lead 
in  Barnham-street,  and  of  Antwerp  Green  and  other  pigments,  with 
the  filtering  and  boiling  of  oils  in  Morgan’s-lane,  are  very  important. 
In  these  processes,  and  that  of  grinding  and  packing  black-lead,  they 
constantly  employ  fifty  men  and  two  steam-engines,  one  of  fifty  and 
one  of  thirty  horse  power;  whilst  twelve  travellers,  or  agents,  are 
actively  engaged  in  every  direction.  The  process  of  converting 
metallic  lead  into  a carbonate  has  been  attempted  in  many  ways  at  an 
enormous  expense  ; but  modifications  of  the  old  mode  of  com- 
pounding the  metal  with  the  vapour  of  vinegar  at  a moderately  warm 
temperature,  are  still  generally  preferred.  Whale  oil  is  here  kept  in 
two  tanks  that  will  hold  two  hundred  tons  each : from  these  it  filters 
through  long  bags,  and  the  thick  sediment,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
powerful  press,  is  used  to  make  sperm  candles.  Here  are  two  boilers 
for  preparing  boiled  oil,  with  or  without  dryers,  which  contain  seven 
tons  each ; and  to  prevent  accidents,  they  are  surmounted  by  a tank 
containing  a thousand  butts  of  water.  The  oil  is  transferred  from 
place  to  place  by  pumps  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  and  where  most 
convenient,  through  pipes  under  ground.  These  arrangements  afford 
wonderful  compactness,  and  great  extension  of  business  in  close 
premises ; but  small  as  the  yard  appears  in  proportion,  it  is  pleasing 
to  see  two  tall  and  thriving  lime-trees,  which  are  found  very  serviceable 
in  hot  weather,  in  mitigating  the  sun’s  heat,  from  which  they  protect 
the  oil  casks  and  the  men  employed  in  filling  the  tanks. 

The  quantity  of  materials  used,  and  of  articles  produced,  in  Messrs. 
Pilcher’s  establishment  is  surprising,  as  the  following  items  will  shew, — 
their  annual  importation  of  linseed  oil  is  five  hundred  tons  weight,  that 
of  whale  and  seal  oils  being  very  much  greater;  of  turpentine  two 
hundred  and  sixty  tons:  their  stock  of  varnish  is  twenty  thousand 
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gallons.  Their  annual  sale  of  white  lead  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hundred  tons ; and  of  putty  for  joiners,  painters,  and  glaziers,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  tons.  The  great  precautions  taken  in  their 
white-lead  works  for  securing  the  health  of  the  workmen  are  deserv- 
ing of  imitation  and  commendation.  The  carbonate  is  ground  by 
machinery  in  air-tight  chambers. 

Messrs.  John  Taylor  and  Sons,  of  Red-cross  street,  Southwark,  have 
127  men  and  a 50-horse  power  steam-engine  employed  in  their  Emery, 
Lead,  and  Flock  mills,  besides  250  men  off  the  premises. 

Mr.  John  Hunt,  of  High-street,  Lambeth,  combines  the  crushing  of 
bones,  and  grinding  of  mustard,  with  the  manufacture  of  colours, 
soap,  and  bone  brushes.  The  refuse  of  slaughtered  cattle  comprise  so 
many  substances  of  great  chemical  interest,  such  as  stearine,  glue, 
hartshorn  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  power  of  steam  is  applicable 
in  so  many  ways,  that  former  distinctions  are  quite  changed,  and  new 
combinations  and  arrangements  open  fresh  sources  of  wealth  and  enter- 
prise. Here  are  two  steam-engines  of  12-horse  power  eaeh ; and  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  men.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  50,000Z. 

The  Soap  and  Candle  manufactures  afford  also  striking  tests  of 
social  improvement,  especially  that  of  soap.  The  quantity  made  in 
England  alone  exceeds  170,000,000 lbs.  annually;  of  which,  about 

14.000. 0001bs.  are  used  in  our  manufactures,  and  17,000,000  lbs.  are 
exported;  leaving  7 Jibs,  for  the  consumption  of  each  individual. 
London  and  its  vicinity  is  second  only  to  Liverpool,  and  produces 

46.000. 000  lbs.  Wandsworth  makes  234,000 lbs. ; but  this  is  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  produce  of  other  extensive  works  in  Southwark  and 
Lambeth. 

The  principle  of  soap  making  is  a simple  but  very  important  chemi- 
cal combination,  whereby  oily  matter  becomes  soluble  in  water.  This 
change  is  not  only  of  vast  use  to  mankind  in  a domestic  point  of  view, 
but  it  directs  our  attention  to  some  of  the  sublime  mutations  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  From  excavations  made  at 
Pompeii,  we  find  that  the  ancients  possessed  this  secret,  but  its  real 
nature  has  been  only  recently  understood.  Hard  soap  is  made  of 
tallow,  rosin,  and  soda ; soft  soap,  from  oil  and  potash.  In  some  hard 
soap,  a portion  of  silica  is  added,  chemistry  having  taught  a ready  way 
of  reducing  flint  or  sand  to  a jelly. 

The  comparative  proportions  of  material  and  of  labour  employed  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  accounts. 

Messrs.  Cole  and  English,  of  Belvidere-road,  at  the  foot  of  Hunger- 
ford  bridge,  employ  ten  men:  they  boil  120  tons  of  tallow,  100  tons 
of  kitchen  stuff,  50  tons  of  rosin,  and  70  tons  of  alkali ; that  is  four 
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times  as  much  grease  as  alkali.  Before  the  year  1813,  when  these 
works  were  established,  the  spot  was  waste  land. 

Messrs.  Hawes’s  works  at  the  old  Royal  Barge-house,  have  existed 
for  seventy-five  years.  A glass  house  was  on  the  spot  for  some  time 
previously.  In  the  great  boiling-room  for  hard  soap  are  ten  coppers, 
averaging  eight  feet  in  diameter,  heated  by  steam.  The  boiling  by 
steam  is  a great  improvement,  and  the  application  of  machinery  to 
moulding  and  dipping  candles  enables  a man,  with  the  assistance  of 
a boy,  to  dip  20,000  small  candles,  or  2,000lbs.  weight,  in  a day.  The 
contrivance  of  a railway  to  the  moulding  machines  also  gives  great 
facility  and  rapidity  to  the  operator.  The  quantity  of  candles  annually 
made  in  this  establishment  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  tons. 

The  quantity  of  soap  made  by  Messrs.  Hawes  has  exceeded  sixty 
tons  per  week,  or  about  4,500,000 lbs.  a year.  They  were  the  first 
who  prepared  their  own  alkali,  which  when  in  a pure  state  requires 
only  a sixth  part  in  proportion  to  the  tallow  employed ; but 
since  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  salt  has  given  a preponderating 
advantage,  in  the  production  of  soda,  to  the  coal  districts,  they  have 
relinquished  that  portion  of  their  business.7  From  this  cause  and  the 
employment  of  machinery  in  the  making  of  candles  the  number  of 
their  men  has  been  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  to  less  than  sixty  the  year  through. — The  improve- 
ments in  the  candle  department  have  been  very  great  since  the  excise 
was  removed  from  it:  the  vexations  on  the  soap  manufacture  still 
prevent  attempts  at  improvement  in  its  operations  or  composition. 

Artificial  light  is,  in  a great  measure,  indispensable  to  an  industrious 
and  intellectual  community.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  charms  and  luxuries 
of  refined  society ; hence  the  prodigious  outlay  and  various  experi- 
ments in  this  branch  of  trade.  Surrey  possesses  some  of  the  greatest 
establishments  of  which  the  world  can  boast  in  various  departments  of 
this  kind.  A few  hundred  yards  above  Vauxhall  bridge  the  Candle 
manufactory  of  Edward  Price  and  Co.  (now  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Co.),  and  at  a like  distance  below  that  bridge,  the 
London  Gas  works  require  especial  notice. — Price’s  Candle  factory 
is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  capability  of  private  capital  and 
energies.  Every  improved  kind  of  patent  candle  is  there  made,  for 
the  supply  of  both  high  and  low  priced  markets.  They  actually  possess 
their  cocoa-nut  plantations  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  whence  they  bring 
the  oil  which  they  press  and  manufacture  into  the  most  delicate  and 
perfect  candles.  Others  are  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of 

7 Consequent  to  the  remission  of  duty  on  salt,  the  manufacture  of  Soda  affords  this 
country  a large  exportation  instead  Of  importation  of  that  article.  The  quantity  now 
made  in  England  is  eighty  thousand  tons  in  the  year. 
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such  a consistency  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the  hottest  weather.  The 
moulds  in  which  the  candles  are  run,  the  machines  by  which  the  wicks 
are  cut,  and  the  hydraulic  presses  by  which  the  oil  is  pressed  through 
filtering  mats,  show  a vast  improvement, — indeed,  a total  change  in 
the  operations  of  the  candle  manufacture ; more  cleanly,  more  efficient 
and  more  scientific.  The  number  of  hydraulic  presses  used  is  thirty- 
six  of  250  tons  each, — equal  in  the  aggregate  to  nine  thousand  tons. 
What  premises  could  accommodate  such  works  if  carried  on  by  animal 
force  ? Here,  in  light  agreeable  workshops,  three  hundred  men  per- 
form the  whole  of  the  immense  business,  with  a quiet  and  a comparative 
absence  from  smoke  and  disagreeable  odour  very  different  from  even 
small  establishments  on  the  old  system.  If  the  removal  of  the  excise 
has  already  done  wonders  for  this  manufacture,  in  leaving  human 
ingenuity  to  make  these  improvements,  a similar  release  on  the  soap 
manufacture,  on  a like  condition,  would  rid  the  atmosphere  of  all  taint 
from  those  nuisances  in  a month.  Among  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
contrivances  that  abound  in  these  premises  there  is  a Jukes’  furnace 
that  consumes  small  coal,  and  one  of  Kymers’  for  Welch  anthracite, 
which  acting  as  a powerful  blowpipe,  produces  a heat  so  intense  as  to 
decompose  water,  and  consume  the  hydrogen. 

The  London  Gas-works  Company  was  projected  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Hutcheson  (its  resident  engineer)  in  1833,  and  his  energies  with  the 
judicious  administration  under  the  superintendence  of  its  governor, 
Andrew  Spottiswoode,  esq.,  appear  to  have  secured  progressive  success 
up  to  the  present  time,  when  it  ranks  high  among  the  greatest  in  the 
metropolis,  working  894  retorts  and  consuming  42,000  tons  of  coal  in 
the  year.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  three  hundred  in  winter 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  summer;  those  who  are  turned  off 
getting  employment  as  brick-makers  and  labourers.  The  steam- 
engines  are  a fifty-horse  power  and  a thirty.  The  quantity  of  gas 
issued  nightly  from  these  works  in  winter  time  is  1,500,000  cubic  feet, 
and  the  length  of  mains  through  which  it  passes,  across  Vauxhall 
bridge  to  the  west  end  of  London,  and  by  Westminster  and  Waterloo 
bridges  as  far  as  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  amounts  to  the  amazing 
length  of  three  hundred  miles,  besides  iron  service-pipes.  The  gaso- 
meters are  eight  in  number;  two  of  them  hold  225,000  cubic  feet 
each,  four  contain  97,000  each,  and  two  67,000  each  ; in  all  972,000 
cubic  feet : a ninth  is  attached  to  the  experimental  department.  They 
are  peculiarly  formed,  on  the  telescope  fashion,  one  diameter  within 
another,  and  ingeniously  governed  so  that  the  amount  of  pressure  is 
known  and  under  the  guidance  of  any  careful  operative,  being  clearly 
indicated  by  the  corresponding  dials. 
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Most  of  the  buildings  here  are  very  spacious  and  lofty  ; one  that 
contains  forty  beds  of  eleven  retorts  each,  is  about  160  feet  long  by  120 
wide,  and  from  60  to  70  high.  The  arrangement  of  the  retorts  in 
large  beds  with  water  under  the  furnaces  to  diminish  the  clinkering  of 
the  coke  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  grates  and  brick-work  is 
judicious.  After  the  gas  has  been  here  burnt  out  of  the  coal,  leaving 
its  coke  in  the  retort,  it  passes  through  long  up-and-down  pipes  of 
large  dimensions  called  condensers,  where  the  tar  and  ammonia  fall 
down : thus  disengaged  the  gas  passes  on  through  other  pipes  to  the 
purifiers  in  an  upper  room.  There  are  two  sets  of  these  ingenious 
vessels  of  four  each  (one  having  in  turn  to  be  cleaned),  the  gas 
traverses  three  in  succession,  passing  from  below  upwards  through  a 
thick  milky  admixture  of  quick-lime  and  water  on  to  the  gasometers. 
The  quantity  of  lime  used  in  this  operation  is  18  yards  (396  bushels)  per 
week : each  charge  of  a retort  is  2 J bushels  of  coal,  and  in  winter  each 
retort  is  charged  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  quiet, 
order  and  method  observable  at  this  establishment  are  very  remarkable, 
and  the  whole  has  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  completeness. 

The  Phoenix  Gas-works  at  Bankside,  near  Blackfriars,  are  also  im- 
portant. They  supply  nearly  all  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  Lambeth, 
Peckham,  Stockwell,  Brixton,  &c.  Their  pipes  extend  in  various  lines 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  supplying  gas  to  twenty-five  thousand 
lights : they  consume  more  than  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal  annually. 

Machinery. 

The  Iron  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  many  centuries  in  England, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  heavy  ordnance  cast  in  this 
kingdom  were  exported  to  foreign  countries.  It  increased,  as  stated 
by  contemporaries,  until  about  the  year  1600,  when  there  were  three 
hundred  furnaces  employed,  producing  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
180,000  tons  of  iron  annually.  But  the  consequent  consumption  of 
charcoal  leading  to  the  destruction  of  our  woods,  and  the  use  of  sea- 
coal  then  first  attempted,  not  proving  successful,  the  foundries  decreased, 
and  in  the  year  1740  there  were  only  fifty-nine  furnaces,  and  the  iron 
smelted  did  not  amount  to  18,000  tons.  At  length,  the  use  of  steam- 
engines,  and  consequently  of  a powerful  and  equally-sustained  blast 
rendered  coke  available,  and  the  smelting  of  iron  has  multiplied  even 
to  700,000  and  800,000  tons  yearly.  Originally  Surrey  had  some 
share  in  the  business,  though  it  did  not  take  a conspicuous  part  in  it ; 
but  Messrs.  Watt  and  Rennie,  and  the  works  they  completed,  gave  rise 
to  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  on  which  its  engine 
factories  now  depend. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  commenced  business  in  Holland-street, 
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Blackfriars,  in  1804,  he  at  first  employed  but  fifty  men  there  (not 
including  hundreds  in  various  parts  under  the  contractors  of  works 
superintended  by  him).  The  usual  number  of  in-door  workmen  is 
now  from  three  to  four  hundred,  assisted  by  steam-engines  that  give 
motion  to  ingenious  machines  for  turning,  planing,  shaping,  boring, 
punching,  drilling,  and  screwing  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The 
following  list  of  works  performed  in  this  establishment  will  best 
illustrate  the  powers  and  excellence  of  their  operations,  viz. — the 
Royal  Mint,  Tower-hill;  the  Calcutta  Mint;  those  of  Bombay,  St. 
Petersburg,  Lisbon,  and  the  Anglo-Mexican ; the  flour-mills  at  Dept- 
ford, Plymouth,  Gosport,  besides  biscuit  machinery  for  each  of  those 
ports  and  for  the  French  Government;  the  Smithery  and  various 
machinery  at  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth  Royal  dockyards,  with  rope  machinery,  diving  bells,  cranes, 
engines,  &c.  for  those  places ; the  great  armoury  at  Constantinople ; 
dredging  machines  for  Calcutta,  Malaga,  Valentia,  Barcelona,  Amster- 
dam, &c. ; block  machinery  for  Russia,  & c.,  steam  ships  and  frigates. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field  employs  a thousand  men  on 
their  premises  in  the  Westminster  road;  and  yet  the  heavy  labour 
is  performed  by  forty-eight  horse  power  of  steam-engines.  The  late 
Mr.  Henry  Maudslay  began  the  establishment  in  1810  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a six-horse  power  steam-engine.  The 
present  engines  are,  two  tens,  four  sixes,  and  one  of  four,  with  every 
application  of  machinery  that  can  facilitate  the  iron  and  brass  foundry, 
model  making,  turning,  boring,  planing,  clipping,  rivetting,  &c.  The 
casting  foundry  is  one  of  the  largest  and  busiest  in  the  king- 
dom ; nor  have  we  anywhere  beheld  the  combination  of  power  and 
precision  of  machinery  to  greater  advantage.  In  one  place,  iron  bars 
of  three-inch  substance  are  cut  into  lengths  as  easily  and  quietly  as  soap 
or  tallow ; in  another,  strong  iron-plates  for  immense  steam-boilers  are 
stamped  with  two  or  three  holes  at  a time,  like  card-board ; farther 
on,  the  rivets  are  fitted  and  stamped  with  a force  that  defies  disruption. 
The  precision  with  which  the  guiding-screw  does  its  duty  in  all  the 
machines,  for  planing,  boring,  &c.,  must  convince  every  one  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  machinery  over  the  most  skilful  unaided  human 
industry.  The  appearance  of  these  lofty  and  spacious  workshops, 
which  cover  three  acres  of  ground,  and  the  profusion  of  light  through 
the  iron  roofs,  excite  admiration;  but  the  multitude  of  industrious  men, 
the  economy  of  space,  the  order  and  compactness  that  prevail  are 
still  more  astonishing.  Every  thing  usually  required  from  the  skill  of 
an  engineer  is  performed  here ; but  of  late  years,  the  making  of  their 
patent  double-cylinder  steam-engines  for  ships  constitutes  a large 
portion  of  their  operations. 
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Printing. 

Printing  will  afford  an  appropriate  termination  of  this  account  of 
manufactures  which  have  extended  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Its  onward  course  for  a century  past  has  increased  at  a 
rapidly-accelerated  pace.  Education  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes ; charity  schools  and  bible  societies ; literary,  mechanics’,  and 
other  institutions,  have  produced  readers,  and  periodicals  have  found 
customers  until  the  only  limit  appears  to  be  our  time  for  reading. — 
There  are  various  modes  of  printing,  especially  type  and  block  printing 
from  relief,  and  copper  or  steel-plate  printing  from  sunk  figures : these 
are  mechanical.  There  is  also  lithographic  or  chemical  printing, 
which  depends  essentially  on  chemical  affinity  and  repulsion ; the  first 
between  acids  and  alkali,  and  the  second  of  water  and  oil. 

Messrs.  Clowes,  of  Duke-street,  Stamford-street,  are  very  eminent 
in  the  first  department ; and  Messrs.  Max  and  Co.,  of  the  Borough- 
road,  are  conspicuous  in  the  other.  Clowes’s  works  comprise  the 
foundry  of  moveable  type  and  stereotype  for  their  immense  printing 
establishment,  which  involves  an  amount  of  mental  and  physical 
labour  to  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  paper 
consumed  exceeds  1,500  reams  or  750,000  sheets  weekly;  that  is, 
more  than  thirty  million  sheets  in  the  year ; whilst  the  stock  of 
stereotype  plates,  estimated  at  the  value  of  half  a million  sterling, 
weigh  2,500  tons,  and  as  old  metal,  would  sell  for  70,000/.  The 
plates  for  the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia”  alone,  12,000  in  number,  weigh 
85,000lbs.  Here  are  twenty-five  printing  machines,  which  would 
each  throw  off  eight  hundred  copies  per  hour,  besides  thirty-one  hand 
presses; — capable  of  printing,  on  an  extraordinary  emergency,  more 
than  100,000,000  sheets  in  a year.  Without  the  help  of  ingenious 
machinery,  of  steam-engines,  printing  machines  that  twirl  the  paper 
in  a serpentine  direction  around  its  rollers  in  quick  succession,  and  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press ; without  the  compactness  of  stereotype  plates, 
and  various  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  compositors’  and  fount-casters’ 
operations,  adequate  premises  could  scarcely  be  procured  for  such  a 
business  as  this  in  our  densely-peopled  metropolis.  Nor  could  four  or 
five  hundred  men  and  boys,  its  present  complement,  do  half  the  work  ; 
consequently  increased  numbers  of  these,  a working  stock  of  five  or 
six  thousand  reams  of  paper,  room  to  dry  and  sort  750,000  sheets, 
and  increasing  thousands  of  tons  of  type,  would  require  constantly 
increasing  premises  if  those  causes  of  addition  were  not  somewhat 
counteracted  by  fresh  improvements : these  are  carefully  sought  and 
adopted. 

Messrs.  Max  & Co.  are  the  only  printers  from  stone  or  zinc  we  know. 
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who  employ  a steam-engine.  This  adaptation  allows  the  printers  to 
apply  their  undivided  attention  to  the  plate,  and  with  this  mitigation 
of  toil,  intelligence  can  be  successful  without  the  usual  necessity  for  a 
strong  arm.  They  have  at  their  establishment  seventeen  presses, 
which  from  the  above  arrangement  perform  the  ordinary  work  of 
twenty-four.  The  number  of  persons,  men  and  boys,  is  about  forty. 
This  method  of  setting  figures  on  stone  or  metallic  plates,  discovered 
by  Senefelder  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  an  interesting  consequence 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  science.  He  began  his  attempts  without 
reference  to  chemical  affinity  or  knowledge  of  its  principles,  but 
circumstances  led  him  to  its  application,  and  the  result  is  admirable. 

Could  our  limits  permit  we  might  extend  these  observations  to 
other  important  manufactories,  for  the  subject  is  yet  far  from  exhausted. 
Messrs.  Cottam  & Hallen’s  foundry  and  agricultural-implement  making 
would  deserve  particular  notice ; so  would  Walker’s  patent  galvanized 
iron  for  roofs,  &c.,  and  Taylor  & Co.’s  machine  stone-works.  Riddle’s 
manufacture  of  minor  objects  in  metal,  such  as  pencil-cases,  ink-stands, 
scales  for  chemical  and  other  purposes,  &c.,  would  have  much  interest ; 
nor  should  we  overlook  the  varied  application  of  the  stamp  and  punch 
in  Bolton’s  pin  manufactory.  Contrasted  with  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  Maudslay’s  or  Rennie’s  works,  these  exhibit  the  mighty 
powers  of  mechanism  applied  to  objects  in  miniature.  The  firm  of 
Noble  and  Rolls  is  unrivalled  for  the  immense  quantity  of  varnish 
they  make ; and  the  shot  tower  and  lead  works  of  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Parker  claim  acknowledged  superiority  in  their  line,  especially  for 
their  ingenious  patent  shot.  Anderson’s  and  Cattley’s  soap-boiling 
works  rank  next  to  those  of  Hawes;  and  the  Edgington’s  establish- 
ments for  tents,  marquees  and  tarpaulin,  are  very  considerable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Coward  and  Cancellor’s  starch  manufactory,  one 
of  those  occupations  which  supply  millions  of  persons  with  an 
apparently  insignificant  but  really  an  important  agent  of  neatness  and 
comfort ; and  of  Bathe  and  Kindon’s  floor-cloth  manufactory,  and 
several  others.  At  the  several  railway  termini  nearly  three  hundred 
workmen  are  occupied  in  repairs  to  engines,  &c.  The  capital  and 
labour  applied  to  Saw-mills  are  very  great;8  whilst  Surrey  holds  a 
natural  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  lime,  cement,  and  whiting,  to  the 
vast  metropolis.  Since  we  commenced  our  inquiries  in  that  neigh- 

8 Mr.  Grissell,  the  builder  of  the  new  parliament-houses  and  many  other  public  edifices, 
works  a 20  and  a 12  horse  engine  solely  for  sawing  timber ; and  one  of  36-horse  power 
to  prepare  joiners’  work.  He  employs  at  Lambeth  from  300  to  400  men,  and  in  various 
buildings  from  1000  to  1500,  besides  a still  larger  number  at  railways.  His  building 
business  turns  about  200,000/.  a year ; one-third  being  expended  in  materials. 
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bourhood,  Battersea  is  again  flourishing.  The  rough  part  of  Price’s 
candle  manufacture  employs  eighteen  men;  and  Mullins’  silver  refining, 
and  Symonds’  chemical  works,  employ  each  from  forty  to  fifty  persons. 

Extending  our  view  over  the  whole  county,  among  its  improvements 
we  should  trace  gas-lighting  even  in  small  towns : we  should  also  mark 
the  changes  in  remote  corners  where  the  minor  arteries  of  trade  beat 
with  feeble  intermittent  pulsations,  easily  affected  by  slight  or  transient 
causes.  Along  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  where  once  the 
iron-works  occupied  all  the  water  power,  many  mills  were  suffered  to 
decay,  as  charcoal  failed : some  were  applied  to  paper-making,  and  a 
few  attempts  were  made  to  establish  silk  and  cotton  works.  The 
Hammer-pond  mills,  near  Abinger,  and  those  at  Haslemere,  afford 
instances.  After  the  wreck  of  the  iron  foundries,  they  were  applied 
to  turning  of  wooden  rollers,  to  glass-work,  and  for  a time  partly  to 
silk-throwing,  whilst  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Haslemere  were,  in  consequence,  employed  at  looms 
in  their  own  dwellings ; but  the  silk-throwing  has  ceased,  the  looms 
are  silent,  broken  or  removed,  and  instead  of  a thriving  manufacture 
of  silks  and  crapes,  they  must  be  content  to  make  rollers  for  the  great 
silk  manufacturers  of  Macclesfield.  A few  kerseys,  woollens,  and 
stockings,  are  still  made  at  Godaiming ; but  the  advantages  of  steam- 
power  wherever  coal  is  cheap,  leave  but  little  chance  to  other  places, 
especially  where  the  supply  and  means  of  distribution  are  inferior. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  Surrey  is  eminent  as  a manufac- 
turing county,  far  more  so  indeed  than  the  population  returns  indicate, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  particular  works 
is  but  one  mode  of  determining  its  importance.  The  amount  of 
capital  employed,  and  of  science  and  skill,  are  equally  entitled  to 
consideration.  A soap-boiler,  or  tallow-chandler,  who  employs  fifty 
or  a hundred  men,  is  far  more  important  than  a cotton,  or  a 
pin  manufacturer,  who  has  the  same  number  of  hands.  Capital 
expended  on  production  spreads  in  payment  of  a proportionate 
amount  of  industry,  and  adds  to  the  comforts  of  society.  The 
engines  and  other  machinery  at  Barclay’s,  and  at  Clowes’s,  whilst 
they  reduce  the  number  of  hands  on  their  premises,  increase  it  at 
Maudslay’s,  or  other  engineers.  In  a trading  country  competition  can 
be  successfully  maintained  only  when  industry,  skill,  and  science  are 
supported  by  capital.  To  employ  forty  soap-boilers  a great  house  has 
to  provide  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  materials,  and  thirty  thousand 
for  payment  of  duty,  affording  indirectly  an  existence  to  many 
hundreds  of  poor  persons,  and  comfort  to  700,000  individuals.  To 
keep  eighteen  men  at  candle  making,  more  than  30,0007.  must  be 
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supplied  in  the  year ; but  the  light  thus  provided  by  a small  applica- 
tion of  labour  and  a large  outlay  of  capital,  may  enable  200,000  poor 
persons  to  earn  a better  day’s  remuneration  during  the  dull  winter 
months,  or  it  conduces  to  comfort  in  that  proportion.  In  consequence 
of  a liberal  application  of  capital  and  science,  our  tanners,  dyers, 
glass-workers,  potters,  paper-makers,  soap-boilers,  &c.,  no  longer  dread 
competition  with  foreign  rivalry ; but  are,  on  the  contrary,  convinced 
that  the  employment  of  well-paid  and  intelligent  workmen  will  sur- 
mount every  obstacle. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  use 
of  machinery  in  the  metropolitan  portion  of  Surrey  is  its  effect 
on  the  drainage,  and  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  A few  years 
ago  Lambeth  was  a feverish  marsh ; and,  in  1810,  Mr.  Maudslay  was 
obliged  to  raise  his  foundry  on  pillars  to  lift  it  from  the  frequent 
swamp  where  at  times  a boat  might  have  floated : it  is  now  firm  and 
dry  at  all  seasons.  Mr.  Lett’s  timber  wharf,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  entrenched  amidst  ponds 
and  marsh-streams,  is  now  dry  and  healthy.  Many  other  proofs  might 
be  adduced  of  a subsiding  of  the  under-surface  waters,  sufficient  to 
allow  sewers  where  none  could  formerly  exist,  whilst  even  at  Ber- 
mondsey the  steam-engine  more  than  compensates  for  the  reduced 
tide-streams.  We  must  also  congratulate  several  manufacturers  of 
Surrey  on  the  example  they  have  set  of  applying  science  to  the  cure 
of  smoke  from  their  furnaces,  and  of  noxious  odours  from  their  boilers 
and  mills.  Placed  as  they  are,  between  the  toiling  multitude  and  the 
refined  society  of  a great  nation,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
much  for  the  health  of  their  inferiors  and  the  comfort  of  the  whole 
community.  They  have  done  this,  and  the  successful  means  employed, 
instead  of  a vast  outlay  for  lofty  chimneys,  are  as  economical  as  they 
are  efficient,  repaying  the  first  expense  in  a few  months,  and  securing 
a permanent  saving  in  consumption.  The  example  of  the  Vauxhall 
candle  manufactory  and  several  others  must  lead  to  a general  adoption 
of  improvements,  alike  essential  to  the  well-being  and  refinement  of 
society  and  to  the  high  position  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
and  especially  those  of  the  metropolis,  are  destined  to  hold  as  a fair 
and  natural  consequence  of  the  combination  of  talent  and  capital. 
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Table  of  the  Houses  and  Population  of  the  County  of  Surrey  in  1801,  1811, 
1821,  1831,  and  1841,  compiled  from  the  Returns  made  in  those  years,  under 
different  acts  of  Parliament  for  taking  a decennial  Census. 

The  progressive  increase,  both  of  buildings  and  persons  in  every  parish,  as  well 
as  of  the  relative  numbers  of  each  sex,  is  seen  at  once  by  a reference  to  the  sub- 
joined abstracts. 
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£ 

1 1811 

93 

4 

< < 

1821 

40 

3 

101 

96 

197 

t 

3 

289 

300 

589 

a. 

2 

92 

C3 

1821 

143 

8 

1 1831 

37 

2 

103 

195 

P 

1 

383 

382 

765 

Eh 

95 

PQ 

1 1831 

163 

1 

CO  ' 

V 1841 

36 

5 

98 

193 

4 

468 

461 

929 

V 1841 

191 

3 

538 

541 

1079 

^1801 

2790 

113 

6 

375 

259 

634 

^1801 

2610 

59 

P5  1 

i 1811 

112 

5 

308 

312 

620 

1 

150 

156 

306 

O 

357 

387 

p 

1811 

70 

1 

1 

g < 

1821 

143 

6 

1 

744 

189 

175 

364 

456 

454 

p 1 

1821 

91 

" i 

W 

CO  1 

f 1831 

179 

4 

1 

910 

2 < 

1 

237 

233 

470 

12 

493 

503 

p i 

1 1831 

83 

V 1841 

209 

996 

<i 

2 

289 

225 

514 

^1841 

99 

280 

239 

519 

( 1801 

3900 

183 

4 

439 

432 

871 

4420 

124 

350 

• 1 

1 1811 

124 

6 

474 

444 

918 

asoi 

2 

307 

657 

s 

kT  1 

1 1811 

95 

H < 

1821 

202 

2 

564 

513 

1077 

Pd  1 

2 

301 

328 

629 

w , 

3 

582 

3 

1821 

106 

350 

CO 

f 1831 

213 

1 

608 

1190 

s < 

5 

357 

707 

V 1841 

695 

652 

1347 

-sj  , 

1 1831 

156 

417 

267 

3 

03  l 

7 

1 

425 

842 

M \ 

U841 

185 

10 

504 

466 

970 

. / 

0801 

4320 

147 

4 

393 

377 

770 

7420 

167 

530 

1090 

W I 

cn  i 

11811 

166 

3 

427 

387 

814 

asoi 

2 

560 

(B 

t*  l 

175 

525 

1009 

W < 

1821 

185 

2 

503 

415 

918 

£ 

j 1811 

2 

484 

* . 

477 

P 1 

166 

1 

656 

! 1831 

196 

8 

2 

592 

1069 

< 

1821 

1 

526 

1182 

^ \ 

566 

’ 1831 

202 

711 

vl841 

234 

7 

647 

1213 

P3  i 

o f 

3 

1 

609 

1320 

,1841 

258 

7 

1 

728 

629 

1357 

BRIXTON  HUNDRED. 

1801 

4240 

79 

2 

298 

251 

549 

0801 

820 

160 

10 

381 

479 

860 

§( 

1 1811 

103 

4 

1 

276 

242 

518 

x 1 

td  1 

1 1811 

191 

4 

407 

587 

994 

CO  > 

1821 

87 

1 

320 

258 

578 

1821 

208 

4 

4 

585 

655 

1240 

fc  J 

P f 

1 1831 

117 

3 

308 

259 

567 

m | 

' 1831 

217 

13 

655 

762 

1417 

Q \ 

,1841 

129 

3 

378 

291 

669 

0841 

238 

30 

22 

657 

804 

1461 

asoi 

4390 

115 

1 

327 

317 

644 

0801 

3020 

605 

43 

1601 

1764 

3365 

ii 

1 1811 

131 

2 

366 

340 

706 

CO  1 

! 1811 

714 

21 

13 

2009 

2400 

4409 

p < 

w , 
£ 

1821 

156 

3 

436 

385 

821 

P3  J 
P < 

1821 

842 

42 

7 

2290 

2702 

4992 

1 1831 

120 

5 

1 

412 

416 

828 

S 

1 1831 

957 

57 

8 

2519 

3021 

5540 

W \ 

,1841 

168 

505 

437 

942 

PQ  \ 

0841 

1143 

45 

65 

3329 

3558 

6887 

'1801 

990 

34 

119 

106 

225 

w / 

0801 

620 

3137 

66 

7986 

9183 

17169 

« ( 
a \ 

i 1811 

30 

139 

125 

264 

CO  1 

1811 

3365 

86 

54 

8836 

10694 

19530 

o 

g < 

1821 

47 

1 

122 

131 

253 

O ^ 

1821 

4278 

362 

51 

12125 

13110 

25235 

◄ 1 
W 

1 1831 

38 

170 

147 

317 

s 

1831 

4918 

421 

49 

14389 

15352 

29741 

V 1841 

55 

160 

175 

335 

w \ 

0841 

5674 

263 

33 

16938 

18009 

34947  i 

Appendix , 2.  a 
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Houses. 

Persons. 

Houses. 

Persons. 

pd 

U 

r6 

$■4 

Parishes, 

Years. 

English 
statute  acre 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabite 

Building, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  numb 

of  persons. 

m 

M 

i 

Cu 

Years. 

English 

statute  acre 

Inhabited. 

a> 

c8 

.a 

a 

P 

Building. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  numbi 

of  persons. 

asoi 

4570 

1162 

62 

3084 

3975 

7059 

] 

' 1801 

690 

1680 

16 

4787 

5509 

10296 

1 [ 
« . 

g W 

1811 

1849 

90 

122 

4854 

6455 

11309 

£ w 

, 1811 

2695 

12 

12 

5694 

6420 

12114 

1821 

3010 

158 

141 

7504 

10372 

17876 

M 

1821 

2098 

114 

17 

5757 

6766 

12523 

1831 

5010 

596 

147 

11991 

16240 

28231 

1 1831 

2256 

225 

3 

6037 

6838 

12875 

a 841 

6843 

278 

119 

17099 

22769 

39868 

\ 

a 841 

2420 

112 

16 

6670 

7247 

13917 

g 1 
< ' 

'1801 

1070 

480 

7 

1675 

2189 

3864 

^ 1 801 

2770 

386 

2 

1136 

1221 

2357 

1811 

743 

41 

21 

2150 

2933 

5083 

■ i 

Hm  \ 

| 1811 

413 

25 

2 

1317 

1412 

2729 

H 

P4  1 

1821 

1132 

27 

41 

3124 

4027 

7151 

•**1  w ' 

W g < 

s 3 < 

1821 

535 

38 

25 

1669 

1947 

3616 

^ l 

1831 

1589 

151 

17 

4412 

5546 

9958 

H H i 

C/2 

1 1831 

741 

53 

40 

2227 

2841 

5068 

U841 

2006 

78 

25 

5214 

6892 

12106 

V 1841 

900 

30 

19 

2751 

3243 

5994 

f 1801 

640 

148 

5 

387 

347 

734 

/1801 
| 1811 

680 

g 1 
< 

H 

1811 

1821 

183 

4 

1 

464 

492 

956 

d 

M 

163 

185 

5 

5 

7 

2 

580 

825 

609 

801 

1189 

1626 

H 

i 

1831 

299 

49 

39 

717 

838 

1555 

H < 
O 

1821 

241 

12 

935 

928 

1863 

K \ 

a 841 

459 

20 

12 

1047 

1405 

2452 

H | 

f 1831 

325 

9 

1123 

940 

2063 

N I 

^1801 

3640 

4790 

220 

12400 

15585 

27985 

U841 

339 

17 

1429 

1411 

2840 

w 

H 

\ 1811 

7201 

293 

210 

17935 

23709 

41644 

{ 1801 

1820 

720 

2 

2182 

2263 

4445 

W , 
PQ  i 2 3 

1821 

9294 

377 

248 

25792 

31846 

57638 

OS  W 1 

A S ’ 

\ 1811 

889 

13 

3 

2728 

2916 

5644 

g i 
◄ 

f 1831 

13983 

1353 

336 

39545 

48311 

87856 

?§< 

1821 

984 

41 

10 

3280 

3422 

6702 

V 1841 

17791 

544 

351 

52728 

63160 

115888 

) 1831 

1000 

55 

13 

3293 

3586 

6879 

H801 

1540 

147 

4 

417 

396 

813 

U841 

1315 

68 

17 

3615 

3999 

7614 

g 

s' 

i 1811 

135 

5 

3 

439 

466 

905 

g 1 

^1801 

3700 

250 

12 

812 

779 

1591 

1821 

186 

5 

574 

603 

1177 

© 

fi  ! 

i 1811 

284 

8 

1 

891 

1023 

1914 

H , 

g 

f 1831 

257 

40 

3 

715 

732 

1447 

PQ 

1821 

318 

11 

1179 

1016 

2195 

V 1841 

323 

16 

1 

978 

936 

1914 

g I 

f 1831 

356 

32 

3 

1078 

1117 

2195 

H | 
W 

H801 

1910 

328 

13 

757 

991 

1748 

V 1841 

435 

12 

5 

1250 

1380 

2630 

1 1811 

346 

12 

1 

832 

1189 

2021 

1821 

403 

16 

13 

1169 

1315 

2484 

§ j 

o 

f 1831 

460 

32 

1284 

1414 

2698 

COPTHORNE 

HUNDRED. 

s ' 

\1841 

485 

31 

1 

1301 

1477 

2778 

r 1801 

630 

2865 

75 

6450 

8397 

14847 

. 

/ 1801 

2510 

91 

275 

277 

552 

o 

H 

1 1811 

4574 

260 

160 

10124 

13729 

23853 

9 1 

w 

iH  • 
W 

L 1811 

88 

2 

274 

274 

548 

0 

g < 

1821 

5819 

405 

160 

14917 

18130 

33047 

? 1821 

94 

280 

299 

579 

w 

£ 1 

1 1831 

7885 

865 

104 

20256 

24270 

44526 

os 

< 1 

) 1831 

111 

1 

306 

301 

607 

125  ' 

V 1841 

9370 

257 

92 

24906 

29700 

54606 

\ 1841 

124 

8 

2 

319 

299 

618 

f 1801 

2280 

626 

5 

1117 

1311 

2428 

/ 1801 

5840 

140 

378 

339 

717 

>h‘ 

| 1811 

476 

12 

5 

1287 

1594 

2881 

ft  1 
< 1 

l 1811 

157 

2 

2 

472 

410 

882 

hH 

1821 

539 

10 

1584 

1810 

3394 

!• 

] 1821 

165 

4 

2 

497 

443 

940 

p / 
PL, 

1 1831 

627 

52 

3 

1817 

1994 

3811 

5i 

r 1831 

185 

2 

530 

461 

991 

V 1841 

809 

34 

8 

2276 

2408 

4684 

PQ  1 

\ 1841 

223 

7 

2 

615 

553 

1168 

1 The  return  of  Hatcham  for  the  year  1811  is  included  in  that  for  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford. 

2 The  return  of  this  parish  for  1801  includes  29  males  and  17  females,  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
extra  parochial : that  for  1841  includes  64  inhabitants  of  the  Palace,  but  the  sexes  are  not  specified  in  the 
printed  abstracts. 

3 The  number  of  houses  in  Streatham  parish  was  not  returned  for  the  year  1801 ; and,  in  consequence, 
the  number  of  families  returned  was  substituted. 
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Parishes. 

Years. 

English 
statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

td 

— — o 

d 

Uninhabited,  gj 

(/J 

Building. 

Males. 

Perso 

cS 

*3 

S 

Q 

1 &H 

' M 

Total  number  ' 

of  persons. 

Parishes. 

Years. 

English 

statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

a 

— o 

Uninhabited,  gj 

Building. 

I Males. 

Persoi 

m 

CD 

13 

S 

<u 

Pn 

Cfl 

Total  number 

of  persons. 

/1801 

1230 

23 

72 

65 

137 

/1801 

4610 

i 63 

3 

226 

219 

445 

§ . 

1 1811 

25 

69 

77 

146 

1 

i 1811 

65 

3 

237 

210 

447 

55  O 

1821 

28 

1 

1 

78 

72 

150 

0 w 

pi  H • 

1 1821 

69 

2 

304 

275 

579 

w 

1831 

35 

1 

99 

90 

189 

j 1831 

88 

2 

275 

244 

519 

u 

V 1841 

42 

1 

122 

104 

226 

V 1841 

94 

8 

301 

251 

552 

( 1801 

1850 

11 

58 

34 

92 

tk  J 1 

^1801 

2570 

41 

3 

97 

107 

204 

6 i 
. 

1811 

16 

2 

1 

50 

44 

94 

? g 1 

\ 1811 

35 

4 

136 

127 

263 

H O 

1821 

19 

1 

61 

56 

117 

§fi< 

1821 

42 

1 

179 

135 

314 

g 

1831 

24 

1 

67 

71 

138 

g wl 

1 1831 

65 

1 

1 

173 

179 

352 

a 841 

28 

1 

80 

78 

158 

V 1841 

70 

1 

187 

175 

362 

asoi 

3970 

414 

21 

1110 

1294 

2404 

s 

1811 

397 

6 

1200 

1315 

2515 

EFFINGHAM 

HUNDRED. 

o 

gq 

1821 

430 

16 

6 

1428 

1462 

2890 

w 

1831 

548 

34 

1547 

1684 

3231 

' 1801 

3170 

104 

3 

325 

262 

587 

1841 

596 

39 

4 

1710 

1823 

3533 

% | ( 

1811 

111 

2 

l 

299 

307 

606 

1821 

124 

1 

l 

374 

358 

732 

asoi 

2410 

194 

6 

566 

546 

1112 

« o J 

O o 1 

1 1831 

137 

5 

463 

427 

890 

i4  1 

, 1811 

225 

10 

2 

567 

568 

1135 

PQ  f 

,1841 

170 

7 

497 

466 

963 

H 

1821 

290 

7 

2 

755 

795 

1550 

w / 

* 1831 

291 

2 

4 

830 

800 

1630 

''1801 

950 

20 

55 

64 

119 

v.  1841 

328 

28 

2 

790 

832 

1622 

1811 

22 

72 

65 

137 

1821 

22 

1 

73 

80 

153 

. / 

; 1801 

1750 

50 

2 

128 

143 

271 

M O ) 

1 1831 

27 

2 

91 

100 

191 

s i 

H 1 

1 1811 

58 

2 

173 

191 

364 

PQ  f 

,1841 

41 

121 

116 

237 

W J 

1821 

61 

1 

184 

193 

377 

8-  ] 

'1801 

2940 

61 

2 

197 

182 

379 

H / 

' 1831 

60 

1 

198 

186 

384 

S / 

(±4  f 

< V 

1811 

64 

220 

223 

443 

,1841 

71 

3 

186 

187 

373 

W } 

0 J 

g ] 

1 1821 

64 

5 

278 

221 

499 

'1801 

1830 

33 

2 

113 

104 

217 

PH  j 

1 1831 

78 

307 

258 

565 

a( 

1811 

35 

1 

127 

93 

220 

w \ 

,1841 

112 

5 

312 

269 

581 

A j 

<j  ' 

1821 

43 

2 

97 

87 

184 

W j 

HrH  F 

1831 

38 

127 

126 

253 

, 1841 

60 

160 

157 

317 

ELMBRIDGE  HUNDRED. 

1 ( 

'1801 

3250 

187 

13 

521 

557 

1078 

'1801 

5240 

208 

6 

628 

572 

1200 

PS  1 

S d l 

1811 

212 

2 

3 

580 

629 

1209 

g l 

1811 

250 

9 

679 

596 

1275 

S 5 < 

1821 

256 

4 

1 

754 

724 

1478 

"S  1 

w I 

M V 

1821 

253 

9 

667 

673 

1340 

H « / 

1831 

294 

16 

3 

875 

849 

1724 

pH  J 

o i 
U f 

1831 

266 

9 

723 

699 

1422 

,1841 

343 

4 

3 

868 

872 

1740 

,1841 

324 

15 

l 

789 

828 

1617 

s / 

'1801 

2910 

53 

2 

186 

203 

389 

'1801 

2120 

154 

10 

418 

429 

847 

◄ 1 

w \ 

1811 

54 

3 

1 

190 

226 

416 

PS  1 

1811 

159 

18 

430 

433 

863 

M \ 

1821 

81 

7 

4 

247 

258 

505 

g J 
i < 

1 1821 

190 

14 

l 

536 

572 

1108 

W J 

s / 

1831 

111 

4 

357 

352 

709 

GO  1 

W / 

1 1831 

213 

2 

5 

578 

637 

1215 

s \ 

,1841 

132 

381 

406 

787 

,1841 

237 

15 

596 

665 

1261 

4 The  village,  or  hamlet,  i 

of  Newdigate  is 

in  the  hundred  of  Reigate  ; 

i but 

the  returns  are 

given 

above 

collectively. 
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Houses. 

Persons. 

Houses. 

Persons. 

CO 

T3 

Ih 

<v 

CO 

fll 

*6 

1 *4 

<D 

£ 

♦j 

Building. 

£> 

s 

CO 

g 

£ 

o 

T5 

a g 

Parishes, 

Years. 

English 
statute  a 

-2 

1 

A 

a 

lo 

a 

A 

Q 

'3 

to 

Males. 

CO 

<D 

a 

5 

I** 

1 

S3 

3 

o 

H 

O 

CO 

J-l 

CD 

p4 

o 

Parishes, 

Years. 

English 

statute  a 

5 

1 

S3 

1 

£ 

S 

'3 

to 

Building 

Males. 

Females, 

c S 

3 S. 

H *8 

S5  / 1801 

ll  1811 

g 5^  1821 

/ 1831 
£HVl841 


730 


650 


1940 


6280 


1240 


95 

84 

97 

106 

127 

53 

62 

71 

80 

86 

42 

55 

48 

49 
66 

267 

295 

330 

388 

460 

143 

160 

177 

182 

213 


221 

221 

255 

263 

351 

174 

173 

219 

208 

222 

159 

162 

173 

151 

184 

740 

913 

911 

972 

1234 

371 

440 

405 

446 

492 


241 

288 

271 

283 

339 

146 

170 

211 

233 

247 

131 

145 

144 

138 

168 

736 

891 

980 

1063 

1303 

376 

478 

492 

484 

572 


FARNHAM  HUNDRED. 


462 

509 

526 

546 

690 

320 

343 

430 

441 

469 

290 

307 

317 

289 

352 

1476 

1804 

1891 

2035 

2537 

747 

918 

897 

930 

1064 


1801 

4400 

79 

2 

225 

241 

466 

1811 

92 

3 

266 

255 

521 

1821 

112 

2 

325 

283 

608 

1831 

100 

380 

331 

711 

1841 

144 

3 

380 

363 

743 

1801 

10510 

780 

20 

2059 

2262 

4321 

1811 

831 

14 

6 

2236 

2468 

4701 

1821 

989 

27 

9 

2580 

2833 

5413 

1831 

1086 

24 

3 

2824 

3034 

5858 

1841 

1262 

72 

4 

3218 

3397 

6615 

1801 

8780 

159 

9 

546 

505 

1051 

1811 

183 

4 

590 

522 

1112 

1821 

187 

6 

662 

602 

1264 

1831 

207 

2 

1 

594 

625 

1219 

,1841 

304 

7 

828 

755 

1583 

/1101 

2990 

58 

2 

177 

158 

335 

: \ 1811 

61 

8 

183 

177 

360 

A 1821 

68 

4 

190 

174 

364 

03  1 1831 

70 

2 

1 

199 

167 

366 

\1841 

80 

3 

222 

206 

428 

*.  /1801 

9 

20 

20 

40 

S \ 1811 

7 

28 

31 

59 

g < 1821 

9 

1 

30 

28 

58 

% 1 1831 

9 

1 

35 

39 

74 

^ \1 841 

12 

1 

34 

35 

69 

GODALMING  HUNDRED. 


**  / 1831 
< V 1841 

1801 
1811 


.1841 


W1801 

g \ 1811 
8 < 1821 
I / 1831 
|3  \ 1841 


2860 

55 

2 

160 

145 

57 

1 

193 

190 

74 

247 

242 

85 

7 

2 

264 

247 

126 

3 

321 

366 

5590 

162 

1 

437 

411 

160 

2 

475 

458 

174 

536 

463 

201 

4 

582 

513 

223 

2 

606 

529 

1790 

46 

145 

125 

48 

1 

182 

150 

49 

1 

212 

211 

88 

2 

229 

226 

94 

252 

270 

8470 

474 

12 

1691 

1714 

672 

6 

2 

1720 

1823 

724 

12 

3 

2042 

2056 

836 

18 

2244 

2285 

899 

51 

5 

2178 

2150 

2020 

53 

2 

226 

233 

55 

2 

194 

190 

61 

1 

2 

215 

166 

70 

1 

221 

216 

77 

2 

283 

251 

3330 

132 

12 

303 

339 

146 

10 

351 

405 

167 

8 

427 

460 

179 

6 

1 

413 

436 

180 

15 

1 

410 

463 

305 

383 
489 
511 
687 

848 
933 
999 

1095 

1135 

270 

332 

423 

455 

522 

3405 

3543 

4098 

4529 

4328 

459 

384 
381 
437 
534 

642 

756 

887 

849 
873 


5 The  area  of  Waverley  is  included  in  that  assigned  to  Farnham. 


TABLE  OF  HOUSES  AND  POPULATION. 
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Houses 

Persons. 

Houses, 

Persons. 

Parishes. 

Years. 

English 
statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Building. 

CD 

3 

Females. 

Total  number 

of  persons. 

Parishes. 

lYears. 

English 

statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited, 

Building. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  number 

of  persons. 

^1801 

1430 

22 

50 

61 

Ill 

r 1801 

7440 

363 

7 

986 

1204 

2190 

X * 

| 1811 

21 

70 

63 

133 

a ' 

i 1811 

519 

27 

1371 

1452 

2823 

w o 

Ph  X 

1821 

22 

3 

61 

69 

130 

H 

1821 

598 

38 

1 

1780 

1836 

3616 

« < 
P-I  W 

1831 

25 

74 

70 

144 

C t 

W 

) 1831 

778 

44 

8 

2005 

2198 

4203 

V 1 841 

24 

1 

70 

70 

140 

V 1841 

917 

97 

4 

2155 

2293 

4448 

^ 1801 

1780 

67 

1 

183 

178 

361 

^ 1 801 

7770 

83 

3 

277 

255 

532 

◄ 1 
H 

1811 

60 

4 

170 

169 

339 

£ 

g ’ 

i 1811 

95 

2 

3 

407 

295 

702 

x 

w 

1821 

72 

194 

195 

389 

m 4 

1821 

247 

5 

1 

655 

629 

1284 

Eh 

Eh 

1831 

68 

1 

197 

175 

372 

3 i 

f 1831 

269 

5 

2 

697 

654 

1351 

13 

PLh 

V 1841 

76 

1 

1 

210 

174 

384 

V 1841 

311 

33 

2 

743 

792 

1535 

1801 

3940 

83 

5 

282 

302 

584 

^1801 

2890 

84 

4 

259 

234 

493 

w 1 

1811 

86 

4 

1 

268 

296 

564 

►4 

i 1811 

91 

290 

274 

564 

GO 

« 

1821 

95 

2 

1 

308 

300 

608 

GO  < 

1821 

90 

3 

1 

324 

293 

617 

p 

w 

1831 

108 

1 

353 

355 

708 

O j 

H 

I 1831 

100 

4 

1 

350 

323 

673 

Eh 

^1 841 

144 

4 

361 

343 

704 

V 1841 

124 

388 

378 

766 

asoi 

5990 

163 

4 

455 

584 

1039 

^1801 

1780 

33 

1 

121 

109 

230 

* l 

[V]  1 

i 1811 

168 

1 

592 

595 

1187 

§1 

i 1811 

45 

2 

124 

140 

264 

S 

Eh  ^ 

1821 

169 

5 

623 

641 

1264 

§ < 

1821 

45 

144 

150 

294 

£ ( 

‘ 1831 

183 

2 

682 

694 

1376 

If 

1 1831 

56 

5 

1 

155 

152 

307 

v 1841 

298 

18 

752 

736 

1488 

1 

,1841 

62 

2 

172 

161 

333 

GODLEY  HUNDRED. 

^1801 

1520 

93 

1 

237 

248 

485 

asoi 

78C 

) 37 

5 

105 

91 

196 

H ( 
Ph  \ 

i 1811 

88 

4 

268 

255 

523 

| 1811 

41 

1 

105 

99 

204 

Ph  1 
O S 

M j 

1821 

71 

6 

1 

246 

263 

509 

| < 

1821 

49 

136 

137 

273 

rH  i 

H 

' 1831 

97 

2 

2 

224 

247 

471 

M I 

1 1831 

57 

146 

124 

270 

,1841 

101 

2 

254 

278; 

532 

a 841 

67 

165 

156 

321 

KINGSTON  HUNDRED. 

asoi 

2060 

» 67 

1 

191 

171 

362 

'1801 

820 

35 

2 

124 

119 

243 

Eh*  ( 
H 1 

1 1811 

62 

3 

191 

201 

392 

P o \ 

1811 

79 

2 

1 

287 

254 

541 

1 j 
1 1 

1821 

81 

2 

1 

222 

205 

427 

1821 

52 

2 

168 

193 

361 

m j 
1*  1 

' 1831 

91 

2 

269 

241 

510 

1831 

58 

1 

173 

190 

363 

HH  \ 

, 1841 

128 

7 

3 

334 

338 

672 

,1841 

62 

2 

246 

264 

510 

'1801 

10020 

» 552 

13 

1350 

1469 

2819 

'1801 

2900 

265 

8 

647 

641 

1288 

| ( 

■ 1811 

652 

35 

7 

1779 

1850 

3629 

s i ( 

1811 

277 

12 

1 

711 

733 

1444 

i ] 

1 1821 

805 

44 

9 

2141 

2138 

4279 

g 8 J 

3 fH  1 

1821 

302 

5 

1 

816 

776 

1592 

W J 

W | 

1 1831 

896 

45 

11 

2405 

2390 

4795 

W s J 
Eh  Q ! 

1831 

354 

15 

5 

935 

943 

1878 

U \ 

,1841 

984 

102 

12 

2645 

2702 

5347 

,1841 

408 

18 

1079 

1117 

2196 

'1801 

9470 

i 216 

6 

628 

548 

1176 

'1801 

105 

2 

250 

307 

557 

a [ 
w 

m s 
tt  i 

j 1811 
1821 

' 1831 

259 

306 

349 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

701 

885 

1001 

628 

834 

936 

1329 

1719 

1937 

*•  ( 
% W \ 

p O <) 
h Eh  \ 
S < ] 

f 

1811 

1821 

1831 

131 

150 

187 

7 

14 

6 

3 

347 

426 

523 

434 

535 

556 

781 

961 

1079 

Q ( 

U841 

378 

9 

5 

1014 

975 

1989 

HH  l 

,1841 

210 

24 

672 

719 

1391 

6 The  return  for  1811  includes  the  tithing  of  Talworth,  noticed  separately  in  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  returns. 

7 The  area  of  the  tithings  of  Ham  with  Hatch,  and  Hook,  is  included  in  the  parish  of  Kingston. 

Appendix , 2.  * a 
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HISTORY  OF  SURREY. APPENDIX. 


Houses. 

Persons. 

Houses. 

Persons. 

U1 

'a 

U 

a> 

CD 

13 

<D 

Parishes. 

Years. 

English 
statute  acr< 

Inhabited. 

1 

I 

S3 

& 

Building. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  numl 

of  persons. 

CO 

s 

!§ 

Is 

Cli 

Years. 

English 

statute  acri 

Inhabited. 

3 

A 

.n 

Building. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total  numl 

of  persons. 

'1801 

19 

1 

46 

42 

88 

nsoi 

2040 

47 

138 

131 

269 

1 

1811 

16 

38 

36 

74 

a l 
< \ 

i 1811 

45 

2 

147 

140 

287 

Z 

o 

1821 

48 

3 

107 

115 

222 

1821 

38 

1 

145 

147 

292 

W 

1831 

43 

8 

98 

91 

189 

§ 1 

1 1831 

54 

189 

155 

344 

a 841 

50 

4 

113 

109 

222 

PQ  \ 

\ 1841 

58 

190 

174 

364 

'1801 

230 

72 

13 

196 

228 

424 

'1801 

4420 

103 

1 

319 

287 

606 

. 1 

1811 

73 

2 

1 

200 

360 

560 

i ( 

1 1811 

103 

2 

1 

315 

286 

601 

£ 

w 

1821 

111 

6 

3 

275 

408 

683 

i< 

1821 

106 

383 

332 

715 

W , 

1831 

130 

7 

1 

407 

430 

837 

a i 

a 

1 1831 

139 

2 

392 

344 

736 

a 841 

176 

6 

1 

397 

526 

923 

M \ 

^1 841 

151 

1 

462 

401 

863 

'1801 

7300 

676 

6 

1803 

1990 

3793 

'1801 

6290 

136 

1 

452 

408 

860 

8' 

1811 

716 

6 

4 

1933 

2211 

4144 

• / 

w . 

| 1811 

158 

3 

502 

457 

959 

QQ 

O 

1821 

843 

14 

11 

2450 

2458 

4908 

P5  O > 

1821 

156 

1 

607 

527 

1134 

z . 
M I 

1831 

1126 

53 

3 

2842 

3147 

5989 

p 

w*| 

1 1831 

159 

4 

598 

578 

1176 

a 841 

1429 

100 

106 

3946 

4201 

8147 

V 1841 

239 

6 

673 

618 

1291 

'1801 

1260 

24 

111 

99 

210 

164 

347 

Z I 

i 1811 

28 

4 

109 

112 

221 

9 i 

'1801 

2490 

49 

2 

183 

© ' 
p J 

1821 

41 

135 

115 

250 

w ( 

1 1811 

54 

1 

208 

195 

403 

M 

3 i 

1 1831 

41 

2 

114 

95 

209 

l< 

1821 

53 

3 

248 

192 

440 

^1841 

49 

2 

1 

119 

113 

232 

1 1831 

65 

1 

280 

242 

522 

a 841 

81 

405 

261 

666 

g j 

'1801 

660 

59 

1 

169 

253 

422 

1 

112 

3 

w ' 

1 1811 

64 

1 

152 

254 

406 

nsoi 

1140 

18 

59 

53 

GO 

P$  < 

1821 

71 

2 

202 

314 

516 

sl 

l 1811 

18 

2 

50 

49 

99 

a 

& 

Ck  ' 

1 1831 

82 

6 

2 

253 

357 

610 

S j 

H < 

1821 

22 

1 

68 

67 

135 

kl841 

105 

1 

288 

348 

636 

o 

| 1831 

23 

75 

70 

145 

( 1801 

1230 

823 

65 

1969 

2659 

4628 

V1841 

41 

120 

99 

219 

P | 
z ! 

| 1811 

816 

49 

10 

2253 

2966 

5219 

^ 180 1 

7640 

140 

5 

436 

435 

871 

§ < 

1821 

976 

18 

9 

2545 

3449 

5994 

g 1 

\ 1811 

148 

3 

2 

481 

461 

942 

w . 

M 

f 1831 

1166 

47 

5 

3283 

3960 

7243 

1821 

176 

1 

1 

567 

496 

1063 

(3  ' 

V 1841 

1321 

115 

17 

3311 

4449 

7760 

w | 

1 1831 

166 

7 

628 

536 

1164 

w / 

M801 

1190 

34 

1 

89 

80 

169 

^ 1841 

247 

10 

2 

915 

668 

1583 

si 

i 1811 

p j 

^1801 

1760 

28 

3 

65 

47 

112 

o 

£ < 

1821 

36 

1 

124 

110 

234 

o 

o I 

{ 1811 

33 

80 

73 

153 

a / 
0 

1 1831 

46 

2 

129 

135 

264 

^ ( 

00  < 

1821 

34 

4 

104 

83 

187 

V 1841 

58 

2 

167 

150 

317 

O 

Z | 

f 1831 

37 

1 

120 

101 

221 

REIGATE  HUNDRED. 

5 ' 

U841 

42 

2 

128 

117 

245 

^1801 

3660 

193 

3 

467 

463 

930 

^1801 

3710 

63 

200 

190 

390 

m a 1 

\ 1811 

176 

4 

530 

477 

1007 

w ' 

i 1811 

62 

1 

203 

200 

403 

p H 

H X < 

J 1821 

177 

2 

3 

490 

419 

909 

a , 

1821 

61 

1 

256 

197 

453 

W O 
PQ  £ 1 

1831 

192 

3 

555 

545 

1100 

H 

^ 1 

f 1831 

65 

3 

267 

216 

483 

\ 1841 

223 

6 

6 

548 

592 

1140 

VI 841 

83 

1 

265 

230 

495 

8 See  note  7 in  the  preceding  page. 

9 The  returns  for  Talworth,  for  1811,  are  included  with  Long  Ditton 


Bleching- 


TABLE  OF  HOUSES  AND  POPULATION. 
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H g 
o § 

M O 

w « 

Ph  O 
WPQ 


W fc 

£ 3 

w 

|S 

ft  O 


o f 

« 1 
o \ 


Years. 

English 
statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

tn 

o 

Uninhabited.  » 

CD 

Building. 

J2 

1 s 

Persoi 

CD 

<D 

73 

a 

0> 

Ph 

CD 

Total  number 

of  persons. 

CD 

o> 

id 

1 

PM 

Years. 

English 

statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

w 

O 

a 

Uninhabited.  j*j 

CD 

Building, 

Males. 

Perso? 

CD 

•a 

g 

[2 

CD  I 

Total  number  ‘ 

of  persons.  j 

1801 

2590 

92 

8 

254 

227 

481 

^1801 

960 

14 

55 

40 

95 

1811 

120 

31 

346 

317 

663 

| 1811 

15 

1 

37 

25 

62 

1821 

140 

1 

408 

388 

796 

1821 

15 

1 

58 

26 

84 

1831 

132 

13 

375 

338 

713 

< / 

) 1831 

12 

1 

47 

36 

83 

1841 

172 

29 

6 

674 

456 

1130 

U841 

16 

3 

50 

36 

86 

1801 

3510 

80 

2 

263 

261 

524 

^1801 

6600 

183 

8 

562 

519 

1081 

1811 

126 

2 

319 

312 

631 

w / 

i 1811 

193 

2 

589 

567 

1156 

1821 

124 

4 

354 

353 

707 

O ’ 
H < 

1821 

159 

4 

613 

597 

1210 

1831 

127 

4 

368 

350 

718 

§| 

1 1831 

223 

4 

708 

689 

1397 

1841 

159 

3 

481 

391 

872 

o \ 

v1841 

284 

8 

1034 

862 

1896 

1801 

5900 

196 

10 

428 

495 

923 

'1801 

4270 

86 

3 

232 

244 

476 

1811 

208 

5 

1 

508 

620 

1128 

| 1811 

82 

268 

253 

521 

1821 

213 

4 

626 

702 

1328 

ft  < 

1821 

89 

319 

266 

585 

1831 

229 

6 

646 

773 

1419 

o , 

! 1831 

107 

4 

333 

262 

595 

1841 

231 

3 

776 

828 

1604 

vl  841 

108 

2 

361 

288 

649 

1801 

221 

7 

706 

617 

1325 

1811 

215 

6 

1 

664 

648 

1312 

ft  / 

'1801 

4040 

110 

6 

352 

375 

727 

1821 

286 

11 

1 

814 

819 

1633 

ft  \ 

0 ' 

| 1811 

136 

11 

378 

368 

746 

1831 

325 

8 

3 

942 

1036 

1978 

Pm  < 

H2  ' 

1821 

162 

1 

473 

445 

918 

1841 

442 

6 

8 

1626 

1354 

2980 

ft  i 

g 

I 1831 

183 

5 

523 

519 

1042 

>3  ' 

v 1841 

230 

9 

2 

709 

635 

1344 

TANDRIDGE 

HUNDRED. 

'1801 

9440 

237 

4 

693 

694 

1387 

1801 

5250 

183 

3 

528 

816 

1344 

ft  / 

ft 

i 1811 

252 

5 

1 

772 

718 

1490 

1811 

184 

575 

541 

1116 

ft  * 
ft  { 

' 1821 

275 

7 

2 

861 

823 

1684 

1821 

195 

3 

630 

557 

1187 

0 . 

1 1831 

320 

6 

934 

880 

1814 

1831 

201 

7 

656 

547 

1203 

►3  \ 

>,1841 

355 

15 

1 

973 

893 

1866 

1841 

427 

14 

43 

2414 

1132 

3546 

1801 

2610 

63 

7 

155 

146 

301 

1 

'1801 

3910 

92 

1 

337 

307 

644 

1811 

79 

3 

178 

155 

333 

01 

| 1811 

113 

1 

367 

387 

754 

1821 

80 

1 

241 

194 

435 

i< 

1821 

129 

2 

384 

393 

777 

1831 

78 

1 

1 

237 

212 

449 

° 

1 1831 

152 

2 

489 

470 

959 

1841 

86 

2 

245 

232 

477 

\ 

,1841 

195 

2 

1 

625 

529 

1154 

1801 

2700 

31 

1 

111 

90 

201 

H / 

'1801 

3720 

64 

6 

205 

176 

381 

1811 

38 

129 

108 

237 

o L 

S ' 

■ 1811 

62 

208 

182 

390 

1821 

35 

126 

91 

217 

ft  1 

1821 

73 

7 

222 

199 

421 

1831 

47 

153 

126 

279 

5 

* 1831 

83 

2 

263 

215 

478 

1841 

57 

197 

150 

347 

h \ 

,1841 

100 

361 

313 

674 

1801 

2250 

22 

103 

83 

186 

'1801 

970 

18 

79 

74 

153 

1811 

21 

109 

85 

194 

H \ 

1811 

24 

80 

59 

139 

1821 

22 

115 

99 

214 

M ] 

cc  > 

1 1821 

24 

92 

83 

174 

1831 

36 

2 

116 

96 

212 

5 

1 1831 

23 

1 

94 

72 

166 

1841 

50 

224 

126 

350 

H \ 

,1841 

29 

2 

86 

86 

172 

10  The  area  given  above  includes  the  Borough  and  Foreign  of  Reigate. 


Bedding-  Wolding-  Warding- 
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HISTORY  OF  SURREY. APPENDIX. 


Houses. 

PERSONS. 

u 

cd 

QJ 

tn 

u 

Q 

U 

o 

ri 

tS 

a> 

1 

5 

P) 

a 

bD 

a 

2 

m 

a 

U1 

a> 

2 

*9  CD 

S fi 

3 o 
a 2 
•3  8 

d 

c 0 

OD+j 

c 

P3 

C 

'a 

'5 

m 

■3 

§ 

s 

a> 

Ph 

o . 

H o 

^ 180 1 

2490 

18 

58 

50 

108 

PH 

1811 

18 

73 

71 

144 

OQ 

1821 

27 

90 

77 

167 

1831 

31 

1 

117 

85 

202 

^1841 

32 

116 

89 

205 

^1801 

1600 

52 

4 

110 

77 

187 

1811 

58 

4 

1 

161 

156 

317 

|< 

1821 

77 

2 

1 

245 

176 

421 

M 

1831 

85 

4 

242 

212 

454 

y,  1841 

96 

3 

1 

279 

233 

512 

z'  1 801 

1570 

6 

22 

11 

33 

1811 

6 

36 

22 

58 

g 

< 

1821 

4 

28 

19 

47 

w 

1831 

4 

26 

22 

48 

1841 

6 

34 

% 13 

47 

WALLINGTON 

HUNDRED, 

fc  1 

/1801 

3210 

36 

110 

68 

178 

O 

H ! 

i 1811 

46 

l 

126 

126 

252 

o 

M ' 

1821 

52 

184 

170 

354 

§ 1 

j 1831 

73 

3 

3 

259 

204 

463 

< ' 

0841 

114 

5 

5 

302 

278 

580 

/1801 

3830 

62 

3 

171 

182 

353 

) 1 

l 1811 

74 

1 

230 

216 

446 

j fc  - 

< 1821 

76 

2 

238 

242 

480 

i H j 
| 

j 1831 

86 

2 

253 

243 

496 

0841 

89 

3 

243 

276 

519 

S5  , 

0801 

2680 

237 

4 

739 

710 

1449 

s1 

{ 1811 

269 

8 

4 

746 

786 

1532 

3 . 

w 

} 1821 

295 

8 

4 

870 

905 

1775 

OS 

PS  1 

j 1831 

352 

52 

4 

907 

1012 

1919 

<!  I 

o 

0841 

414 

9 

1087 

1141 

2228 

/ 1801 

1380 

20 

1 

70 

58 

128 

o 

l 1811 

16 

89 

66 

155 

p 

p 

< 1821 

26 

92 

74 

166 

a 

1 1831 

17 

91 

82 

173 

o 

V 1841 

32 

109 

88 

197 

/ 1801 

1850 

97 

2 

344 

272 

616 

a 

l 1811 

126 

4 

2 

407 

350 

757 

a 

hi 

< 1821 

175 

10 

1 

426 

366 

792 

w 

o 

1 1831 

175 

8 

4 

523 

474 

997 

0841 

187 

14 

5 

603 

506 

1109 

Parishes. 

Years. 

English 

statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

w 

JUSES. 

H3 

1 

pa 

c 

c 

& 

Building-. 

] 

m 

•a 

a 

Person 

in 

•i 

s 

(U 

EP 

Total  number 

of  persons.  ’ 

Hr  / 

'1801: 

3930 

76 

232 

188 

420 

^ L 

o 

p 1 

1811 

78 

3 

1 

252 

188 

440 

t»  J 

1821 

71 

298 

218 

516 

i=  j 

° 1 

1831 

90 

3 

4 

349 

281 

630 

O \ 

,1841 

140 

2 

711 

330 

1041 

/ 

'1801 

9840 

1020 

54 

2761 

2982 

5743 

! 

1811 

1394 

55 

25 

3616 

4185 

7801 

1 

1821 

1667 

35 

42 

4485 

4769 

9254 

3 

1 1831 

2229 

164 

38 

6016 

6431 

12447 

w \ 

,1841 

2771 

93 

33 

8145 

8567 

16712 

'1801 

2670 

640 

5 

1529 

1937 

3466 

g 

<0  \ 

i 1811 

672 

27 

2 

2090 

2085 

4175 

£ < 

g < 

1821 

728 

26 

2 

2188 

2265 

4453 

gj  i 

is 

1 1831 

781 

71 

9 

2141 

2246 

4387 

V1841 

843 

54 

9 

2247 

2285  . 

4532 

^1801 

1700 

65 

2 

287 

225 

512 

§ ^ 

[ 1811 

93 

1 

1 

308 

241 

549 

a< 

1821 

98 

307 

331 

638 

o , 

3 | 

j 1831 

104 

4 

351 

304 

655 

^1841 

123 

9 

1 

380 

305 

685 

/1801 

2250 

33 

1 

113 

91 

204 

« • 1 
w ft 

l 1811 

31 

104 

81 

185 

5 <) 

S5  g 

< 1821 

31 

2 

101 

88 

189 

CD  50  | 

/ 1831 

34 

1 

119 

123 

242 

\ 184 1 

34 

136 

128 

264 

/1801 

1830 

93 

7 

278 

301 

579 

i 1 

l 1811 

121 

3 

310 

328 

638 

H ■ 
Eh 

< 1821 

171 

3 

2 

460 

451 

911 

£ 

CD  | 

/ 1831 

211 

21 

3 

563 

558 

1121 

\ 1841 

246 

26 

2 

660 

644 

1304 

a 

/1801 

134 

2 

383 

410 

793 

I-. 

l 1811 

134 

1 

395 

409 

804 

3 g‘ 

< 1821 

138 

2 

444 

403 

847 

1 1831 

168 

16 

447 

486 

933 

\1841 

182 

9 

442 

492 

934 

/1801 

1300 

24 

81 

70 

151 

. 1 

< w 

L 1811 

24 

68 

79 

147 

g 5 

fi  ^ ■ 

< 1821 

25 

2 

96 

75 

171 

VJ  HR 

O H , 

f 1831 

30 

101 

83 

184 

\1841 

41 

2 

138 

131 

269 

11  This  includes  the  hamlet  of  Wallington. 

12  Wallington  being  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Beddington,  its  area  is  included  with  the  latter. 
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Houses. 


Persons. 


I s 

3 o 


S| 

£ -t-5 


/ 1801 

3000 

98 

1 

H Q i 1811 

94 

5 

WOKING  HUNDRED. 

H « l 1821 

115 

3 

^ O 1 1831 

129 

6 

/1801 

154 

6 

485 

500 

985 

* 1.1841 

130 

13 

l 1811 

173 

3 

3 

559 

606 

1165 

. /1801 

1640 

27 

1 

1 1821 

189 

2 

2 

519 

615 

1134 

| 1 1811 

41 

§ 1831 

228 

5 

6 

812 

717 

1529 

g < 1821 

44 

\ 1841 

234 

11 

777 

729 

1506 

5 1 1831 

30 

3 

/1801 

212 

9 

525 

643 

1168 

\ 1841 

49 

2 

t 1811 

214 

10 

6 

568 

690 

1258 

/ 1801 

2310 

92 

1 1821 

225 

7 

1 

617 

693 

1310 

» l 1811 

97 

3 

/ 1831 

253 

8 

1 

752 

797 

1549 

Q <1821 

114 

4 

\ 1841 

276 

21 

787 

889 

1676 

o / 1831 

107 

3 

\ 1841 

117 

1 

/1801 

98 

4 

232 

249 

481 

l 1811 

108 

2 

8 

255 

296 

551 

. /1801 
H I 

5050 

58 

4 

1 1821 

128 

6 

329 

388 

717 

| \ 1811 

65 

2 

I 1831 

148 

4 

1 

397 

449 

846 

U < 1821 

Q3  1 

67 

1 

\ 1841 

154 

12 

4 

433 

459 

892 

§ / 1831 

78 

2 

£ \ 1841 

127 

4 

/ 1801 

4880 

105 

4 

290 

311 

601 

l 1811 

106 

2 

267 

286 

553 

o 

OO 

T 

5680 

191 

3 

< 1821 

112 

3 

1 

292 

291 

583 

•■a  \ 1811 

206 

6 

/ 1831 

119 

4 

327 

323 

650 

ft  g <182! 

235 

3 

\ 1841 

137 

351 

350 

701 

hi 5 #1831 
w f 

281 

6 

\1841 

309 

23 

/1 801 

1430 

36 

1 

131 

129 

260 

H / 1801 

2410 

135 

4 

l 1811 

46 

1 

115 

113 

228 

M H / 

H § \ 1811 

155 

3 

< 1821 

38 

1 

122 

108 

230 

H ft  < 1821 

193 

5 

1 1831 

40 

146 

135 

• 

281 

o | ) 1831 

238 

13 

\ 1 84 1 

55 

155 

138 

293 

y 1841 

365 

27 

/ 1801 

990 

39 

2 

120 

114 

234 

. /18°1 

1560 

18 

1 1811 

60 

1 

167 

157 

324 

>,  g V 1811 

20 

< 1821 

53 

1 

1 

189 

172 

361 

J o < 1821 

21 

/ 1831 

75 

2 

200 

189 

389 

^ § 1831 

17 

3 

\ 1841 

73 

3 

200 

207 

407 

M I 

\ 1 841 

29 

1 

/ 1801 

1740 

31 

101 

122 

223 

Z1801 

5370 

203 

7 

l 1811 

34 

1 

77 

91 

168 

H . 1 1811 

208 

} 1821 

24 

97 

95 

192 

| < < 1821 

313 

2 

j 1831 

36 

150 

141 

291 

K W 1 

^ / 1831 

384 

9 

V 1841 

49 

1 

158 

142 

300 

V1841 

381 

21 

S «S 

w ts 


Houses. 


Persons. 


276 

256 

321 

351 

346 

91 

84 

122 

134 

136 

258 

258 

308 

307 

351 

214 

221 

261 

311 

339 

515 

546 

644 

719 

764 

339 

406 

498 

609 

956 

46 

47 
53 
58 
94 

553 

575 

833 

963 

972 


219 

218 

290 

351 

325 

78 

97 

118 

115 

116 

215 

236 

257 

283 

289 

186 

200 

211 

283 

318 

509 

544 

639 

764 

774 

449 

536 

622 

718 

1098 

55 

58 

54 

53 

77 

507 

573 

757 

949 

927 


£ s 
ps  o 
fl  » 

3 & 

o ^ 
H o 


495 

474 

611 

702 

671 

169 

181 

240 

249 

252 

473 

494 

565 

590 

640 

400 

421 

472 

594 

657 

1024 

1090 

1283 

1483 

1538 

788 

942 

1120 

1327 

2054 

101 

105 

107 

111 

171 

1060 

1148 

1590 

1912 

1899 


13  The  area  of  the  three  parishes  of  Guildford  collectively  amounts  to  210  acres.  The  population 
return  for  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  Guildford,  of  1831,  includes  the  inhabitants  of  the  House  of 
Correction  there,  which  was  not  occupied  until  after  1821 ; viz.  78  males,  and  25  females. 

Appendix , 2.  b 
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HISTORY  OF  SURREY. — APPENDIX 


Parishes. 

Years. 

English 
statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

W 

3USES 

”S 

I 

.El 

.5 

is 

Building. 

Males. 

Person 

CO 

Q 

■8 

S 

<U 

Em 

05 

Total  number 

of  persons. 

Parishes. 

Years. 

English 

statute  acres. 

Inhabited. 

W 

a 

Uninhabited.  $ 

00 

Building. 

Males. 

Person 

rn 

O) 

r3 

s 

<D 

CO  1 

Total  number  * 

of  persons. 

'isoi 

1170 

16 

51 

50 

101 

r 1801 

3530 

73 

3 

223 

218 

441 

1 

1811 

18 

47 

50 

97 

§( 

l 1811 

96 

1 

255 

235 

490 

3 

CO 

1821 

19 

75 

66 

144 

i< 

1821 

100 

4 

1 

303 

286 

589 

1831 

22 

90 

65 

155 

^ 1 

1 1831 

98 

4 

1 

336 

315 

651 

1841 

25 

84 

71 

155 

a 841 

134 

4 

402 

361 

763 

'isoi 

8190 

276 

8 

688 

562 

1340 

6 1 
55 

1811 

303 

12 

1 

797 

781 

1578 

SOUTHWARK  BOROUGH.1* 

1821 

320 

6 

1 

944 

866 

1810 

1831 

347 

2 

986 

989 

1975 

^ 1 801 

1530 

56 

4541 

5392 

9933 

v 1841 

474 

8 

1283 

1199 

2482 

H W 

i 1811 

1669 

37 

42 

5032 

6018 

11050 

0D  O 

s a < 

/ 1821 

1811 

33 

13 

6280 

7059 

13339 

55 

' 1801 

7140 

151 

504 

441 

945 

M LL 

o / 

P gj  , 

f 1831 

1869 

76 

6532 

7173 

13705 

P 

CO  ' 

w 

1811 

184 

1 

546 

467 

1013 

O v 

V 1841 

1950 

50 

9 

6979 

7638 

14616 

P 

1821 

203 

6 

1 

676 

600 

1276 

«5  | 
O 

1831 

207 

3 

697 

663 

1360 

H / 

asoi 

3811 

153 

10223 

12070 

22293 

,1841 

283 

11 

775  i 

649 

1424 

b 

« \ 

I 1811 

4656 

108 

27 

12983 

14984 

27967 

o 

w < 

1821 

5149 

271 

123 

17516 

18852 

36368 

O j 

1 1831 

6036 

571 

70 

18891 

20878 

39769 

WOTTON  HUNDRED. 

Eh  1 
CO  ' 

v 1841 

6663 

357 

38 

22696 

23948 

46644 

'18011 

| 9780 

105 

3 

340 

292 

632 

f 1801 

1531 

25 

4149 

4743 

8892 

05  [ 

K 1 

i 1811 

112 

3 

332 

297 

629 

EC  | 

1 1 

l 1811 

1493 

28 

2 

3748 

4622 

8370 

O ] 

M ^ 

1821 

115 

1 

386 

356 

742 

*-d  < 

1821 

1527 

88 

18 

4379 

4784 

9163 

3 / 

f 

1 1831 

105 

444 

323 

767 

H j 

CO  I 

‘ 1831 

1601 

96 

4 

4865 

5006 

9871 

,1841 

1 

165 

| 

5 

503 

417 

920 

a 841 

1499 

54 

25 

4786 

5329 

10115 

/ 

'1801 

4990 

99 

353 

322 

675 

w / 

^ 1 80 1 

1336 

38 

3701 

4145 

7846 

1 1811 

102 

3 

1 

373 

357 

730 

i 1811 

1294 

26 

3 

3781 

4136 

7917 

I 

1821 

112 

1 

456 

420 

876 

o < 

1821 

1221 

59 

4 

4154 

4266 

8420 

6l 

‘ 1831 

119 

497 

418 

915 

1 1831 

• 

1138 

48 

7 

4325 

4369 

8694 

\ 

,1841 

' 177 

| 

6 

2 

526 

463 

989 

CO  \ 

^ 1 84 1 

917 

36 

3367 

3378 

6745 

'1801 

10150 

570 

13 

1526 

1532 

3058 

'1801 

2547 

114 

7504 

8092 

15596 

6 [ 
g ^ 

| 1811 

589 

17 

1 

1594 

1665 

3259 

rt  1 

1 1811 

2547 

95 

47 

7335 

8014 

15349 

3 < 

1821 

697 

30 

14 

1878 

1934 

3812 

&s\ 

1 1821 

2639 

47 

50 

8423 

8385 

16808 

o i 
o r 

' 1831 

848 

32 

6 

2256 

2455 

4711 

5 

1 1831 

2674 

250 

32 

9034 

8972 

18006 

W ( 

,1841 

1010 

29 

3 

2713 

2925 

5638 

CO  \ 

,1841 

2709 

132 

20 

9039 

9180 

18219 

'1801 

4150 

76 

312 

280 

592 

cc  / 

'1801 

178 

2 

1104 

974 

2078 

> \ 

| 1811 

85 

1 

316 

256 

572 

< ( 
§ 

1 1811 

143 

279 

323 

602 

2 . 

< 

1821 

83 

1 

337 

305 

642 

O ’ 
M < 

* 1821 

130 

4 

938 

869 

1807 

o | 

1 1831 

81 

2 

375 

335 

710 

H J 

1 1831 

112 

1 

5 

671 

785 

1456 

V 1 84 1 

106 

4 

407 

341 

748 

Eh  1 

CO  \ 

,1841 

107 

1 

880 

879 

1759 

14  The  area  of  the  six  parishes  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  is  590  acres. 
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Persons. 

Persons. 

CD 

U 

2 fi 

a S 

t D 

P o 

P o 

Years. 

Males. 

"p 

s 

CD 

En 

p 2 

£ Ph 
° 

H o 

Years. 

Males. 

D 

g 

S 

p 2 

1 s. 

O 

H c 

u*  - , 

'1801 

290 

139 

429 

'1801 

192 

189 

381 

o CO  / 

< g } 

1811 

1821 

239 

171 

410 

hi  [ 

Cfl  1 

H g 1 
& Hi  \ 

1811 

1821 

214 

240 

454 

§5  Eh  1 

1 1831 

249 

164 

413 

& O / 

1 1831 

125 

249 

374 

a ^ \ 

C/2  ' 

, 1841 

444 

,1841 

653 

Summary  of  the  Homes , Population , fyc.  in  1841. 


English 

statute  acres. 

] 

O 

io 

cS 

hH 

O 

Uninhabited.  S 

Building. 

Males. 

Persons. 

02 

<D 

2 ■ 

Pm 

Total  number 

of  persons. 

Blackheath  Hundred 

40,930 

1,831 

50 

1 

5,023 

4,597 

9,620 

Brixton 

30,400 

50,550 

1,835 

786 

142,188 

168,398 

310,586 

COPTHORNE  . . „ 

34,730 

2,111 

100 

13 

5,719 

5,737 

1 1,456 

Effingham  ...  „ 

7,060 

323 

12 

930 

851 

1,781 

Elmbridge  ...  „ 

21,100 

1,756 

101 

7 

4,468 

4,778 

9,246 

Farnham 

26,680 

1,802 

86 

4 

4,682 

4,756 

9,438 

Godalming  ...  „ 

37,200 

2,141 

97 

7 

5,443 

5,352 

10,795 

Godley „ 

43,730 

3,072 

252 

26 

7,870 

8,073 

15,943 

Kingston „ 

12,690 

3,625 

259 

125 

9,738 

11,340 

21,078 

Reigate „ 

45,150 

2,169 

67 

22 

7,263 

6,189 

13,452 

Tandridge  ...  „ 

52,380 

2,071 

60 

48 

7,708 

5,617 

13,325 

Wallington.  . „ 

36,470 

5,216 

226 

55 

15,203 

15,171 

30,374 

Woking „ 

52,560 

2,603 

115 

8 

6,964 

6,680 

13,644 

Wotton „ 

32,600 

1,592 

48 

5 

4,551 

4,507 

9,058 

Guildford  Borough 

210 

665 

44 

4 

1,997 

2,077 

4,074 

Southwark  Borough 

590 

13,845 

630 

92 

47,746 

50,352 

98,098 

Metropolitan  Police  on  duty 

710 

710 

Totals 

474,480 

95,372 

3,982 

1,203 

278,203 

304,475 

582,678 

“The  area  of  the  County  of  Surrey  is  759  square  statute  miles,  and  consequently, 
485,760  acres ; while  the  area  herein  assigned  to  the  several  parishes  amounts  to 
no  more  than  474,480  acres ; but  no  attempt  to  reconcile  this  apparent  discrepancy 
has  been  deemed  allowable.” — Population  Returns. 

15  The  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals  are  not  stated  in  the  returns  for 
1821,  but  included  with  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas.  For  the  year  1831,  the  numbers 
are  included  in  the  return  of  the  parochial  population.  For  1841,  the  numbers  are  included  in  the  return 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  ; both  Hospitals  being  situated  chiefly  in  that  parish,  but  extending  into  those 
of  St.  Saviour  and  St.  Olave. 
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Savings  Banks  in  Surrey. 


The  following  Table  has  been  compiled  from  “A  Summary  of  the  Savings  Banks 
in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,”  drawn  up  from  “ the  latest  Official 
returns,”  by  John  Tidd  Pratt,  esq.,  and  published  in  February,  1846. — In  this 
county,  the  population  of  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1841,  was  582,678, 
there  are  twenty-one  Savings  Banks,  and  31,250  depositors,  whose  respective  deposits 
amount  to  749,1997. ; the  average  being  237.  from  each  person. 

Amount  of  deposits 


Banks. 

When  established. 

Interest. 

Nov.  20, 1844. 

Camberwell,  Peckham,  & Dulwich  May,  1816  £2 

15 

0 

£47,765 

Carshalton  

April,  1817  

3 

0 

10 

8,817 

Chertsey  

1818  

2 

17 

9 

16,217 

Clapham 

April,  1816 

2 

17 

2 

39,010 

Croydon  

July,  1819  

2 

18 

4 

29,533 

Dorking 

1819  

2 

18 

4 

23,801 

F.psom 

2 

16 

0 

2,426 

Ewell 

29th  Sept.  1816  

2 

16 

0 

5,775 

Farnham*16  

29th  Sept.  1817  

3 

0 

10  ; 

35,959 

Godat.mtng  . t 

. , . . . 19th  April,  1816  

2 

15 

0 

23,405 

Guildford*  

22nd  April,  1816  

3 

0 

0 

67,756 

Kennington  and  Stockwell.  , 

2 

17 

1 

3,039 

Kingston-on-Thames 

January,  1818  

2 

15 

6^ ^ • 

40,725 

Lambeth  (St.  John)* 

2 

15 

6 

21,505 

Lambeth  (St.  Mary)  

2 

15 

6 

61,183 

Norwood  

2 

15 

6H  ... 

Reigate 

15th  June,  1819  

2 

18 

4 

20,101 

Richmond  and  Mortlake  . . . 

2 

15 

... 

21,318 

Rotherhithe 

2 

16 

3 

5,473 

Southwark  * 

21st  March,  1816  

2 

18 

4 

297,246 

Wandsworth 

1816  

2 

15 

6i  ..  . 

7,699 

2 • • 

£ 749,199 

Deposited  by  269  Charitable  Societies  in  Surrey 

17,250 

Ditto 

by  212  Friendly  Societies,  ditto 

26,562 

Total  deposits 

£793,011 

The  number  of  persons  depositing  sums  not  exceeding  20/.  each,  in  November,  1844,  was  19,788;  of 
those  whose  deposits  did  not  exceed  50/.,  in  the  same  month,  was  6,908 ; of  those  not  exceeding  100/., 
3,012  ; not  exceeding  150/.,  1000  ; not  exceeding  200/.,  489;  exceeding  200/.,  53.  The  average  amount  of 
each  depositor  was  23/. 


All  Savings  Banks  are  now  regulated  by  the  Statutes,  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  92 ; 3 Will. 
IV.,  c.  14  ; 5 & 6 Will.  IV.,  c.  57  ; and  7 & 8 Viet.  I.,  c.  83.  In  respect  to  Friendly 
Societies,  some  alterations  in  the  law  has  been  recently  suggested,  and  a bill  for  the 
purpose  is  now  (April,  1846),  under  consideration. 


16  Life  Annuities  are  granted  at  those  places  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 
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Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials. 

Summary  of  the  Marriages,  Baptisms,  and  Burials  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  from 
the  year  1831  to  the  year  1841,  inclusive. — 


Metropolitan  Division. 


Superintendent 
Registrars’  districts. 

Marriages. 

Baptisms ; 

males.  females. 

Burials ; 

males. 

females. 

St.  Saviour1 

. 2,242  

4,213 

4,211  

5,039  

4,711 

St.  Olave2 

. 1,317  

2,110 

2,123  

4,281  

3,395 

Bermondsey  3 

. 1,783  .... 

3,568 

3,586  

4,502  

4,107 

St.  George,  Southwark4  2,787  .... 

3,724 

3,727  

3,301  .... 

3,387 

Newington5  

. 7,877  .... 

6,781 

6,807  

3,989  

4,050 

Lambeth6  

. 14,212  

15,344 

....  16,088  

11,184  

11,564 

Camberwell  7 

. 2,481  

3,684 

3,656  

3,089  

3,062 

Rotherhithe8 

498  

2,278 

....  2,088  .... 

2,062  

1,830 

South- 

-Eastern 

Division. 

Wandsworth9 

. 1,395  

4,678 

....  4,614  .... 

3,446  .... 

3,389 

Richmond  10 

429  

1,645 

1,635  

1,356  

1,320 

Kingston11 

894  

1,942 

1,856  

1,250  

1,224 

Chertsey12., 

677  .... 

2,177 

....  2,070  

1,426  

1,350 

1 This  district  comprises  the  returns  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour  and  Christchurch. 

2 This  district  includes  the  parishes  of  St.  John,  Horsley-down  ; St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Olave. 

3 This  district  includes  the  parish  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  chapelry  of  St.  James. 

4 The  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  constitutes  this  district. 

5 This  district  comprises  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  district  chapelries  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  forming  parts  of  the  hamlet  of  Walworth. 

6 The  district  chapelries  of  St.  John,  Waterloo-road ; St.  Mark,  Kennington ; St.  Matthew,  Brixton  ; 
and  St.  Luke,  Norwood  ; are  included  with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  district  of  Lambeth. 

7 This  district  comprises  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell ; the  district  chapelries  of  St.  George, 
Camberwell;  Christchurch,  Old  Kent-road;  and  the  College  at  Dulwich.  The  manor  of  Hatcham, 
formerly  connected  with  Camberwell,  and  still  reckoned  within  the  county  of  Surrey,  is  included  in  the 
returns  for  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  to  which  it  now  pertains. 

8 This  district  consists  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  district  chapelry  of  Christchurch. 

9 This  district  comprises  the  returns  from  the  parish  of  Battersea,  including  Penge;  and  from  those  of 
Clapham,  Putney,  Streatham,  and  Tooting,  as  well  as  Wandsworth. 

10  The  Richmond  district  includes  the  parish  of  that  name,  with  the  chapelry  of  St.  John,  and  the  parishes 
of  Barnes,  Kew,  Mortlake,  and  Petersham. 

n No  return  was  obtained  from  Kingston ; the  above  numbers,  therefore,  consist  of  the  returns  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  district,  namely,  Long-Ditton,  Thames-Ditton,  Ham,  Hook,  Esher,  Malden,  East 
and  West  Moulsey,  and  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey ; and  from  Hampton,  and  Teddington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

12  This  district  comprises  the  returns  from  the  parish  of  Chertsey,  with  the  district  chapelry  of  St.  Paul, 
Addleston ; and  the  parishes  of  Bisley,  Byfleet,  Chobham,  Horsell,  Pyrford,  Walton-upon-Thames,  Wey- 
bridge,  and  Windlesham  with  Bagshot.  The  returns  from  Thorpe  and  Egham  are  reckoned  among  those 
from  the  district  of  Windsor,  in  Berkshire. 
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Superintendent  Marriages.  Baptisms ; Burials ; 

Registrars’  districts.  males.  females.  males.  females. 

Epsom13  792  2,474  2,268  ....  1,663  1,468 

Croydon14 1,069  3,327  3,150  2,504  2,252 

Godstone15 458  1,239  1,198  ....  844  714 

Reigate16  564  1,868  1,877  ....  1,234  1,067 

Dorking17  579  1,676  1,509  981  902 

Guildford18  1,548  3,179  3,037  2,201  2,152 

Farnham19 1,093  2,707  2,698  1,574  1,729 

Hambledon20 757  2,070  1,899  1,169  ....  1,115 


The  totals  of  the  above  returns  for  the  decennary  period  between  1831  and 
1841  are  as  follow: — Marriages,  43,452;  baptisms,  70,684  males,  70,097  females; 
burials,  57,095  males,  55,788  females. 

The  small  parishes  of  Cuddington  and  Wanborough  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
omitted  in  these  returns.  The  former,  which  may  have  been  included  in  the 
Epsom  district,  contained,  in  1841,  158  inhabitants;  and  the  latter,  in  the  Guildford 
district,  171  inhabitants. 


13  The  Epsom  district  comprises  the  parish  of  Epsom,  and  those  of  Ashtead,  Banstead,  Great  and  Little 
Bookham,  Carshalton,  Cheam,  Chessington,  Cobham,  Ewell,  Fetcham,  Leatherhead,  Stoke  D’Abemon,  and 
Sutton. 

14  This  district  comprises  the  parish  of  Croydon,  with  the  district  chapelries  of  St.  James,  Croydon ; 
and  All-Saints,  Norwood ; the  parishes  of  Addington,  Beddington,  Coulsdon,  Merton,  Mitcham,  Morden, 
Sanderstead,  and  Woodmansterne. 

15  The  Godstone  district  includes  the  parishes  of  Blechingley,  Caterham,  Chelsham,  Crowhurst,  Farley, 
Horne,  Limpsfield,  Oxted,  Tandridge,  Tatsfield,  Titsey,  Warlingham,  and  Woldingham,  as  well  as  God- 
stone ; but  not  Lingfield,  the  returns  for  which  are  included  with  those  from  the  district  of  East  Grinstead, 
in  Sussex. 

16  This  district  comprises  the  returns  from  Reigate  parish,  and  from  those  of  Buckland,  Betchworth, 
Burstow,  Chaldon,  Charlewood,  Chipstead,  Gatton,  Horley,  Leigh,  Merstham,  Nutfield,  Headley,  and 
Walton-on-the-Hill ; and  also  from  the  Liberty  of  Kingswood,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Ewell. 

17  This  district  comprises  the  parish  of  Dorking,  and  chapelry  of  Holm  wood;  and  the  parishes  of 
Abinger,  Capel,  Effingham,  Mickleham,  Newdigate,  Ockley,  and  Wotton,  with  the  chapelry  of  Oak- 
wood. 

18  This  district  includes  the  returns  from  Albury,  East  and  West  Clandon,  Compton,  Godaiming,  East 
and  West  Horsley,  Merrow,  Ockham,  Pirbright,  Send  with  Ripley,  Shere,  Stoke  next  Guildford,  Wisley, 
Woking,  Worplesdon,  and  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  town  of 
Guildford. 

19  This  district  comprises  the  parishes  of  Ash,  Frensham,  Frimley,  Puttenham,  and  Seale,  as  well  as 
Farnham,  in  this  county ; and  likewise  those  of  Aldershott,  Bramshott,  Famborough,  Headley,  Kingsley, 
Long-Sutton,  and  Yately,  in  Hampshire. 

20  This  district  consists  of  the  parish  of  Hambledon ; with  those  of  Bramley,  Chiddingfold,  Cranley, 
Dunsfold,  Elstead,  Ewhurst,  Hascomb,  Haslemere,  St.  Martha,  Peperharow,  Shalford,  Thursley,  Witley, 
and  Wonersh,  in  Surrey  ; and  the  parish  of  Alfold,  extending  into  Sussex. 
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Occupations  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Surrey. 

The  general  occupations  and  relative  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey  will 
be  seen,  by  a reference  to  the  following  condensed  abstracts  from  the  census  of  the 


year  1841. 

PERSONS. 

Engaged  in  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Manufacture 94,389 

[■Farmers  and  Graziers 2,030  "J 

Agriculture  < Agricultural  Labourers  ....  19,282  > . . . . 25,352 

L.  Gardeners,  Florists,  &c 4,040  J 

Labourers  not  agricultural 32,079 

Male  Servants,  domestic 9,362 

Female  Servants,  ditto 34,840 

Clerical  profession  427 

Legal  profession  834 

Medical  profession  (both  sexes) 1,125 

Other  Educated  persons  9,871 

Of  Independent  means 24,530 

Alms-people,  Pensioners,  Prisoners,  &c 10,217 

Army  and  Navy,  Merchant-seamen,  Watermen,  &c 4,117 

Parochial,  Church,  and  Police  Officers,  &c 2,563 

All  occupations 249,706 

Residue  of  population 332,972 


Total  population. . . . 582,678 


The  number  of  persons,  per  cent,  (of  the  entire  population),  engaged  in  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufacture,  was  16.2;  and  in  agriculture,  4 . 4.  The  numbers 
connected  with  the  principal  manufactures  in  Surrey  were  as  follow : — 

Leather  manufacture,  employing  2311  persons;  of  whom,  1397  are  returned  as 
curriers,  877  as  tanners,  and  37  as  leather-dyers;  209  of  the  whole  number  being 
under  twenty  years  of  age ; and  1299  employed  in  the  parish  of  Bermondsey. 

Hat  and  Hat  trade,  employing  2191  persons,  (dyers  included) ; of  whom,  208 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Silk  trade,  (dyers  included),  employing  247  persons ; of  whom,  thirty-eight  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Calico-printing  and  dying;  employing  144  persons. 

Woollen  and  cloth ; employing  133  persons. 

Paper,  employing  two  hundred  persons ; of  whom,  twenty-seven  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age. — Parchment  and  vellum;  employing  112  persons. 

Earthen-ware,  employing  217  persons;  of  whom,  thirty -five  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age. — Glass,  employing  292  persons ; of  whom,  twenty-nine  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Iron,  (all  branches),  employing  223  persons ; of  whom,  twenty-one  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 
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Assessments  on  Real  Property  in  Surrey,  1842-3. 

According  to  Returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  March,  1845,  the  total  Annual  value  of  Real  Property  in  Surrey,  assessed  to 
the  Property  and  Income  Tax  for  the  year  ending  in  April,  1843,  amounted  to 
2,939,067/.  135.  The  items  were  as  follow : — Lands,  433,504 7.  155.  9c7. ; houses, 
2,158,7257.  18s,  5d. ; tithes,  43,6927.  125.  10c7. ; manors,  7,1727.  7s.  9 c?. ; fines, 
7,1937.  I65.  9c?.;  quarries,  5017.  5s.  6c?.;  fisheries,  307.;  canals,  19,6187.  II5.  3d. ; 
railways,  191,0187.  65.  7c?.;  other  property,  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing, 
77,609 7.  I85.  2c?. — The  totals  of  the  sums  for  each  Hundred,  or  other  Division, 
(assessed  on  its  constituent  parishes),  were  as  follow : — 

LANDS.  HOUSES.  TITHES.  MANORS.  FINES. 


£ 

Blackheath  Hund.  30,171 

s. 

16 

d. 

3 .. 

£ 

8,551 

s. 

19 

d. 

3 

£ 

4,616 

s. 

0 

d. 

5 .. 

£ 

55 

s. 

10 

d. 

9 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Brixton,  West 29,801 

1 

6 .. 

129,096 

12 

0 

. . 

3,450 

1 

4 .. 

1,855 

4 

11 

Brixton,  East*. . . . 1,064 

0 

0 .. 

166,893 

9 

5 

. . 

Brixton,  East2. . . . 8,665 

10 

0 .. 

720,438 

16 

6 

. . 

2,572 

0 

0 .. 

1,185 

13 

8 

..  7,153 

15 

9 

Camberwell3  ....  15,797 
Copthorne  & Ef- 

10 

0 .. 

436,386 

11 

0 

•• 

800 

0 

0 .. 

fingham  Hund..  37,736 

4 

2 .. 

36,092 

19 

2 

3,421 

10 

11  .. 

1,125 

5 

5 

40 

1 

0 

Farnham  Hund. . 27,546 

18 

9 .. 

18,861 

16 

7 

. . 

93 

0 

0 .. 

346 

7 

9 

Godalming  Hund.  27,027 

15 

2 .. 

17,199 

2 

2 

2,872 

13 

4 .. 

69 

4 

8 

. . 

Godley  Hund. . . . 39,012 

15 

2 

34,561 

14 

0 

. . 

2,430 

14 

3 .. 

92 

15 

4 

Guildford  Town.  478 

10 

9 .. 

14,985 

3 

9 

93 

19 

9 .. 

Kingston  Hund.  44,060 

4 

7 .. 

121,600 

3 

11 

4,181 

18 

1 .. 

926 

14 

10 

. . 

Reigate  Hund. . 32,258 

1 

9 .. 

20,081 

12 

2 

. . 

5,024 

16 

4 .. 

377 

6 

2 

, . 

Southwark  Borough 

. 

280,150 

18 

0 

. . 

. . 

Tandridge  Hund.  31,279 

12 

10  .. 

14,885 

5 

9 

6,123 

2 

6 .. 

14 

14 

3 

. . 

Wallington  Hund.  46,590 

10 

1 .. 

99,582 

7 

3 

. . 

4,005 

1 

7 .. 

303 

11 

11 

. . 

Woking  Hund 40,875 

7 

9 .. 

19,860 

8 

8 

. . 

2,982 

10 

7 .. 

619 

0 

5 

. . 

Wotton  Hund 21,138 

17 

0 .. 

19,496 

18 

10 

•• 

1,025 

3 

9 .. 

200 

17 

8 

y 

Totals 433,504 

15 

9 

2,158,725 

18 

5 

43,692 

12 

10 

7,172 

7 

9 

7,193 

16 

9 

Blackheath  Hundred  . . . 

QUARRIES. 

£ s.  d. 

. 110  15  6 .... 

FISHERIES. 
£ s.  d. 

CANALS. 

£ s.  d. 

RAILWAYS. 
£ s. 

d. 

Brixton,  West 

.... 

.... 

145,867 

7 

3 

Brixton,  East 

• • • • 

16,266 

7 9 

Copthorne  & Effingham. 

Guildford  Town  

8 0 

0 

.... 

3,352 

3 6 

Southwark  Borough 

.... 

45,150 

19 

4 

Tandridge  Hundred 

. 350  0 

0 

.... 

Wallington  Hundred  . . . 

30 

0 

0 

.... 

Woking  Hundred 

32  10 

0 

— 

Totals 

501  5 

6 

30 

0 

0 

19,618 

11  3 

191,018 

6 

7 

1 The  1st  division  of  East  Brixton  includes  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe. 

2 The  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  of  East  Brixton  include  Clapham,  Lambeth,  Christchurch,  &c. 

3 The  Camberwell  division  includes  Camberwell,  St.  Paul,  Deptford ; Streatham,  and  Newington. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Geological  Features  of  the  Farnham  district  ; 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HOP.1 

The  parish  of  Farnham  lies  in  the  extreme  south-western  corner  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  is  the  principal  parish  within  the  hundred 
of  Farnham.  Its  particular  situation  relative  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  as  follows : — On  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  Binstead,  on 
the  west  by  Bentley,  on  the  north-west  by  Crondall,  and  on  the  north 
by  Aldershot,  all  parishes  in  Hampshire ; on  the  north-east  it  is 
bounded  by  Seale,  on  the  east  by  Elstead,  and  on  the  south  by  Frens- 
ham  parish. 

The  Geological  features  of  Farnham  are  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  number  of  strata  which  outcrop  in  the  parish.  This  fact  gives 
rise  to  a great  diversity  of  soil,  with  the  concomitant  characteristics  of 
extreme  difference  in  fertility ; so  that  some  of  the  land  is  as  notorious 
for  its  absolute  sterility,  as  other  parts  are  for  their  power  of  produc- 
tion. The  strata,  too,  have  been  so  violently  disrupted,  lying 
frequently  at  angles  from  45°  to  70°,  that  strata  possessing  opposite 
agricultural  characteristics  are  often  found  within  a very  short  distance 
of  each  other,  and  frequently  in  the  same  field. 

A section  cut  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  of  the  parish 
would  disclose  the  following  strata,  which  also  successively  outcrop 
in  various  parts  : — 1,  lower  green,  or  Shanklin  sand ; 2,  gait ; 3,  upper 
green  sand,  or  fire-stone ; 4,  marl,  or  malm ; 5,  lower  chalk,  without 
flints ; 6,  upper  chalk,  with  flints ; 7,  lower  tertiary,  or  eocene,  with 
occasional  spots  of  the  late  tertiary  gravel,  and  of  diluvial  drift. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Farnham  bears  evidence  of  the  elevatory 
subterranean  movement  which  took  place  after  the  denudation  of  the 
Wealden  and  super-imposed  strata ; but  rather  as  an  effect  than  a con- 
tinuous part  of  that  great  upthrow ; for  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Wey  seems  to  have  been  the  central  ridge  of  former  elevations, 
since  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  strata  dip  to  the  south-east, 
and  on  the  north  to  the  north-west.  Generally,  however,  there  is  no 
great  continuance  of  the  same  angle  of  inclination ; and,  at  a short 
distance  from  Farnham,  viz.,  at  Crondall,  the  upper  chalk  stratum 
remains  in  its  horizontal  position.  There  is  evidence,  too,  of  a second 
deposition,  and  after  denudation,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  great 
Wealden  valley;  for  in  many  places  the  upper  tertiary  gravel  is  lying 
in  immediate  contact,  though  unconformable , with  the  lower  beds  of 

1 For  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  John  Man  waring  Paine,  esq., 
of  Farnham. 
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the  chalk,  marl,  and  Shanklin  sand.  These  patches  of  gravel,  which 
sometimes  lie  a mile  or  more  apart,  are  usually  found  on  about  the 
same  present  level. 

1.  The  Shanklin  sand  commences  on  the  south  and  east,  being  a 
prolongation  of  the  same  formation  in  the  parishes  of  Seale,  Elstead, 
and  Frensham.  It  comprises  all  the  land  south  of  the  Guildford 
turnpike  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  Crooksbury  common, 
Waverley,  the  tithing  of  Tilford,  and  the  lower  or  south-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  tithing  of  Wrecclesham,  called  the  Bourne.  It  occupies 
upwards  of  half  the  parish.  The  land  of  this  formation  is  chiefly  of 
a light,  thin,  hungry,  silicious  character ; though  some  of  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  turnips  and  barley ; and  in  the  upper 
valley,  or  plateau,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  fine  • diluvial  matter,  which  constitutes  some  of  the  best  hop- 
grounds.  About  Tilford  there  are  extensive  beds  of  thin  iron-stone, 
which  is  used  for  building  and  road-making.  In  these  stones  are 
occasionally  found  fragments  of  fossil  wood. 

2.  The  Galt  is  pretty  largely  developed  towards  the  south-west 
of  the  tithing  of  Wrecclesham,  (where  it  skirts  into  and  covers  the 
whole  of  the  Holt  forest  in  the  parish  of  Binstead),  and  is  seen 
lying  in  juxta-position  with  the  former  stratum  in  several  places  near 
the  village  of  Wrecclesham.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Wey,  by  which 
in  some  places  it  is  cut  through  into  the  lower  sand.  On  the  north  of 
the  river  it  occupies  an  area  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in 
the  tithing  of  Runwick,  stretching  into  Bentley  parish  on  the  west,  and 
gradually  tapering  to  a point  towards  the  east.  It  is  lost  on  approach- 
ing the  town,  but  a small  patch  re-appears  on  the  east  of  the  town, 
near  to  Bourne  mill.  On  the  north-w7est  it  dips  under  the  upper 
green  sand  at  Dippen-hall.  A great  part  of  this  formation  is  covered 
with  woodland  and  oak  timber,  which  grow  most  luxuriantly.  The 
land  is  generally  of  a very  wet  and  tenacious  nature ; but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  and  when  thoroughly  and  deeply 
drained,  can  be  rendered  most  productive,  and  is  specially  adapted  for 
growing  wheat,  beans,  and  hops. 

3.  Upper  green  sand,  or  fire-stone. — This  stratum  is  but  partially 
developed,  and  is  found  at  intervals  in  a narrow  line  stretching  from 
Farnham  castle  to  Dippen-hall,  traversing  the  very  best  description  of 
hop-grounds.  Some  of  the  stones  dug  from  this  rock  furnish  most 
excellent  materials  for  building.  The  new  churches  at  Wrecclesham 
and  Hale  are  built  with  this  description  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Paine,  at  Dippen-hall.  The  whole  of  this  land  is  cultivated 
for  hops,  the  roots  of  which  frequently  penetrate  between  the  crevices 
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of  the  stones  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  and  upwards.  A few  marine 
shells,  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes,  and  some  very  large  ammonites,  have 
been  found  in  these  rocks. 

4.  The  marl,  or  malm,  usually  appears  in  close  proximity  with  the 
fire-stone,  and  outcrops  rather  nearer  to  the  north-west.  It  occupies  a 
somewhat  wider  belt  than  the  former  stratum,  commencing  at  the 
extreme  north-east  of  the  parish  abutting  the  Hog’s-back ; and  after 
intersecting  the  Runfold  and  Badshot  hop-grounds,  it  is  lost  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hale,  where  there  is  a great  depression  of  the  chalk,  and 
re-opens  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hop-grounds  below  the  park,  con- 
tinuing through  the  south-east  side  of  the  park  and  under  the  castle, 
thence  through  the  Grange  farm  and  Beaver’s  hill  to  Dippen-hall. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  farm  it  sinks  below  a portion 
of  the  London  clay  in  Bentley.  The  whole  of  this  land  is  particularly 
fertile. 

5.  The  lower  hard  chalk  without,  and  the  upper  chalk  with  flints, 
are  but  sparingly  developed  in  patches  farther  north-west  than  the 
last-mentioned  strata.  Throughout  the  chalk  formation  an  abundance 
of  its  characteristic  fossils  may  be  found  in  the  various  pits  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

7.  The  lower  tertiary,  or  eocene,  occupies  a considerable  area  (about 
two  thousand  acres),  of  the  parish  along  the  whole  of  the  extreme 
north-western  boundary ; and  although  the  strata  are  so  widely 
different  in  character  and  age  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
parish,  both  are  equally  sterile.  This  formation  overcaps  the  chalk 
with  a thin  covering  in  the  old  and  new  parks  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  rapidly  increases  in  thickness  until  it  attains  an 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the  commons  lying  to  the  north- 
west, the  highest  points  of  which  are  called  Beacon  hill  and  Caesar’s 
camp,  where  there  is  also  a capping  of  diluvial  drift,  consisting  chiefly 
of  rolled  boulder  stones.  Large  quantities  of  plastic  clay  have  been, 
and  are  dug  for  the  neighbouring  potteries  in  the  old  park  and  at 
Hale.  This  clay  is  full  of  the  remains  of  former  vegetation.  In  the 
upper  beds,  too,  of  the  London  clay,  there  are  large  conglomerated 
masses  of  shell  breccia. 

The  junction  of  this  formation  with  the  chalk  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  swallow-holes  leading  to  underground  streamlets  in  the 
fissures  of  the  chalk.  They  exist  in  all  the  hollows  of  the  junction  of 
the  two  formations.  The  principal  ones  are  in  the  old  park  and  inFarn- 
ham  park;  and  they  give  rise  to  numerous  springs  in  the  lower  valleys. 
One  series  of  these  swallow-holes  in  the  old  park  (covering  an  acre  of 
land  which  is  full  of  them),  must  lead  to  a very  extensive  subterranean 
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cavern,  or  lake,  under  the  chalk-hill  adjoining  Crondall  lane  ; for  after 
heavy  thunder-storms,  when  immense  bodies  of  water  are  brought  down 
from  the  hills  on  the  commons  above  the  old  park,  during  the  space 
of  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  water  is  absorbed  in  these  holes ; 
and  when  the  underground  basin  is  nearly  filled,  part  of  the  stream 
passes  over  the  holes,  and  then  flows  on  in  an  ordinary  channel. 
These  swallow-holes,  however,  take  in  all  the  water  that  usually  runs 
from  the  hills  above,  except  during  and  after  very  heavy  storms  of 
rain. 

8.  There  is  also  a considerable  deposit  of  diluvial  drift  in  the  flat 
valley  running  from  Hale  to  Bourne  mill,  in  a north  north-west  direc- 
tion. This  deposit  is  intersected  on  the  east  of  Bourne  mill  by  the 
Farnham  and  Alton  branch  railway,  now  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion ; and,  in  one  of  the  cuttings,  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface, 
many  remains  of  fossil  elephants  have  been  found,  the  teeth  of  which 
are  in  a state  of  excellent  preservation. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  parish  of 
Farnham,  the  cause  of  the  extreme  disparity  in  the  agricultural  value 
of  its  constituent  parts  is  very  manifest;  and  at  the  same  time 
strikingly  illustrates  the  advantages  which  the  farmer  may  derive  from 
a knowledge  of  geology,  in  teaching  him  how  and  when  to  mix  his 
soils,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  an  approximation  to  those  natural  rich  loams 
which  are  found  in  the  valleys. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  best  hop-grounds  are  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  chalk  formation,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  gait  and  Shanklin  sand;  the  most  celebrated  gardens 
lying  parallel  to  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Southampton  turnpike 
road  which  are  thus  situated.  They  consist,  below  the  upper  artificial 
mould,  of  a very  rich  and  deep-red  loam,  resting  upon  the  subjacent 
beds  of  the  marl,  gait,  and  Shanklin  sand.8 

Hop  culture. — As  the  cultivation  of  hops  has  been  carried  on  at 
Farnham  ever  since  their  first  introduction  into  England  as  an  agri- 
cultural product,  and  as  the  Farnham  hops  rank  the  highest  in  the 

2 Owing  to  the  diversity  of  soil  around  Farnham,  which  the  above  description 
renders  evident,  the  botanical  character  of  the  district  is  very  remarkable ; and  this 
locality  highly  deserves  the  attention  and  research  of  every  true  Botanist.  Independently 
of  the  quantity  and  immense  variety  of  the  Ferns  (which  unquestionably  gave  name  to 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Farnham),  it  produces  numerous  other  plants  ; and  the  Orchis, 
the  Ophrys,  the  Helleborines,  and  the  Geranium  tribes  flourish  abundantly.  Among  the 
less  common  plants  found  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the  following  : — Orchis  bifolia,  and 
varieties ; O.  conopsea ; O.  morio ; O.  ustulata ; O.  pyramidalis ; Ophrys  apifera ; O. 
aranifera  ; O.  muscifera ; O.  anthropophora ; O.  monorchis ; Osmunda  regalis  ; O.  lunaria ; 
Menyanthes  trifoliata ; Yaccinium  oxycoccus ; Myrica  gale ; Convallaria  maialis ; C. 
multiflora;  Spiraea  palustris ; Sagittaria sagittifolia;  Rosa rubiginosa;  Butomus umbellatus. 
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market,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a brief  account  of  the 
process  of  cultivation  and  the  subsequent  preparation  of  the  crop  for 
the  market. 

In  the  selection  of  land  for  hops,  the  very  best  must  be  chosen : it 
has  been  already  indicated  in  what  locality  this  is  to  be  found.  To 
speak  generally,  that  land  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  most  suitable  for  hops.  When  a field  is  newly  planted,  it  is 
either  trenched  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  depth ; or  else, 
holes  are  dug  about  two  feet  square  for  the  preparation  of  the  earth 
prior  to  the  reception  of  the  plants.  In  either  case,  manure  must  be 
plentifully  supplied.  The  plants  are  usually  raised  by  cutting  off  the 
layers  of  the  preceding  year  and  bedding  them  out  in  ground  well 
manured  and  trenched;  when  they  form  roots  and  become  plants. 
Two  or  three  of  these  plants  are  sufficient  to  make  a hill:  the  hills 
are  planted  in  squares  about  six  feet  apart ; and  consequently,  there 
are  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  on  an  acre,  amongst  which  there  ought 
to  be  one  or  two  hills  of  the  male  plants. 

The  planting  may  be  performed  during  any  mild  period  of  the 
winter ; but  after  February  there  is  a great  risk  of  the  plants  dying  if 
a long  continuance  of  dry  weather  should  set  in.  November  planting, 
however,  is  much  to  be  preferred,  if  the  land  has  been  duly  prepared, 
and  if  it  be  well-drained  either  naturally  or  artificially : good  drainage 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  without  it  hops  cannot  be  cultivated 
with  advantage.  In  the  spring,  a stick  about  five  feet  long  is  put  into 
each  hill,  and  all  the  bines  which  shoot  from  it  are  from  time  to  time 
tied  up.  Nothing  more  is  required  during  the  season,  except  to  keep 
the  ground  frequently  moved  and  always  free  from  weeds.  Hops  do 
not  usually  come  into  full  bearing  until  the  third  year  after  planting. 
The  durability  of  a hop-ground  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  land : some  will  not  bear  good  crops  for  more  than  eight  or  ten 
years  in  succession,  whilst  the  very  best  will  last  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years.  A portion  of  the  famous  “ Heart  Hop-ground,” 
(situated  at  the  back  of  the  Lion  and  Lamb  inn,  in  West  street),  is 
double  that  age. 

Hops  in  maturity  are  thus  managed  : — the  ground  is  manured  and 
dug  at  favourable  opportunities  between  the  months  of  November  and 
March.  Various  manures  are  applied,  such  as  dung,  rags,  shoddy, 
sprats,  trotters,  graves,  guano,  &c. : and  in  practice  it  is  found  best  to 
change  the  kind  of  dressings  every  year . As  a general  rule,  the  manures 
which  contain  all  the  mineral  ashes  which  constitute  the  inorganic 
portion  of  the  hop  are  to  be  preferred ; yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
nitrogenous  substances  derived  from  animal  matter,  since  these  exert 
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either  primarily  or  intermediately  a most  special  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  plant.  In  dry  weather  during  the  month  of  March,  the  hills 
are  cut  or  pruned,  that  is,  the  layers  of  the  former  year  are  cut  off 
about  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  : these  cuttings,  as 
before  stated,  will  form  plants  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  next  process 
is  to  set  up  the  poles,  of  which  there  are  two,  three,  and  four  to  a hill, 
according  to  circumstances ; they  also  vary  in  length  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  as  some  grounds  require  much  longer  poles  than  others. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  bines  are  about  two  feet  long, 
two  or  three  of  them  are  tied  with  rushes  by  women  to  each  pole,  and 
are  constantly  attended  to  by  them  until  they  grow  out  of  reach ; after 
which  (about  midsummer),  the  superfluous  bines  are  cut  from  the  hills, 
which  are  then  earthed  up  about  eighteen  inches  high.  If  the  weather 
is  windy  at  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  step-ladders  to 
keep  the  bines  tied  to  the  poles.  Nothing  further  is  specially  required 
until  the  hops  are  ready  for  picking,  excepting  indeed,  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable at  all  times  during  the  summer  to  keep  the  ground  well 
moved  and  perfectly  clean,  either  by  frequent  applications  during  fine 
weather  of  manual  labour,  or  horse  tillage,  so  as  to  approximate  as 
near  as  possible  to  a well-prepared  turnip  season. 

The  hop  plant  is  peculiarly  liable  to  two  distinct  blights,  which 
frequently  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  grower  nugatory.  The  first,  or 
aphis  blight,  usually  commences  its  attack  about  the  beginning  of 
June ; during  the  whole  of  which  month,  as  well  as  in  July,  the  plant 
is  exposed  to  this  liability.  The  second  blight,  or  mould,  is  a vegeta- 
ble parasite  quite  as  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  crop  as  the  former. 
It  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  July  and  August,  especially  in 
damp  moist  weather,  and  continues  extending  its  ravages  until  the  crop 
is  gathered.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  aphis  blight,  which  is 
often  suddenly  arrested,  and  then  the  plant  recovers ; whereas  with  the 
mould  there  is  never  any  impediment  to  its  destructive  progress. 

The  crop  ripens  in  September.  When  the  hops  have  arrived  at 
maturity  they  should  be  gathered  as  quickly  as  possible ; but  they 
ought  never  to  be  picked  before  they  are  ripe.  The  best  criterion  of 
ripeness  is  when  the  kernel  or  seed  of  the  hop  possesses  the  con- 
sistency of  a nut,  and  when  its  cuticle  is  of  a dark  purple  colour. 

The  hops  are  picked  chiefly  by  women  and  children  in  large  baskets 
or  bins  holding  about  seven  bushels : the  cost  of  picking  varies  from 
1 \d.  to  fid.  per  bushel,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hops  and  amount 
of  the  crop.  In  large  plantations  the  pickers  are  divided  into  com- 
panies of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  each ; every  company 
has  an  overlooker,  or  bailiff,  (who  sees  that  the  hops  are  carefully 
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picked,  and  keeps  an  account  of  the  quantities  gathered  every  day), 
and  eight  or  ten  men  to  pull  down  the  poles  for  the  pickers  as  they 
are  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  picking  is  concluded  the  poles  are  stacked 
away  for  another  year. 

The  hops  when  picked  are  carted  away  in  large  cloths,  holding 
fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  in  each,  to  the  kilns,  or  oast  houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  dried.  Most  of  the  kilns  at  Farnham  have  open 
fires,  and  the  fuel  used  for  drying  is  charcoal,  coke,  culm,  and  sulphur. 
Over  the  fires  an  open  flooring  is  laid,  which  is  made  of  deal  laths 
one  inch  in  width  by  one  inch  and  a half  in  depth,  having  interstices 
of  an  inch  and  a half  between  each  lath : upon  this  flooring  a hair- 
cloth is  spread.  The  hops  are  strewed  upon  the  hair -cloth  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  thickness ; and  if  the  kilns  are  properly  constructed 
all  the  moisture  will  be  driven  off  in  about  eight  hours.  The  chief 
art  in  drying  is  to  expel  the  moisture  without  injuring  the  colour  of 
the  hops.  They  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  dried  by  radiation  of 
heat,  but  by  currents  of  heated  air.  The  next  process  is  to  bag  or 
pack  them ; for  this  purpose  strong  canvas  bags  are  made,  one  yard 
in  width,  and  two  and  a half  yards  in  length ; these  are  called  pockets, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  from  2 to  2 J cwt.  in  each.  The  bagging 
hitherto  has  been  performed  by  men’s  treading,  thus : — a circular  hole 
being  made  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  store-room  the  pocket  is  inserted, 
the  upper  part  being  fastened  to  a hoop  larger  than  the  hole,  which 
prevents  its  falling  through : a man  then  gets  into  it,  and  the  hops  are 
poured  in  from  time  to  time  in  quantities  of  about  a bushel  until  the 
pocket  is  filled.  This  work  is  most  laborious  and  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  men  engaged  in  it,  who  are  only  reconciled  to  it  by 
the  payment  of  extremely  high  wages.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Mr. 
Paine,  the  principal  hop-grower  in  Farnham,  introduced  from  Maid- 
stone, in  1846,  a mechanical  packing  apparatus,  by  which  means  he 
has  since  put  up  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pockets.3  It  answers  the 
intended  purpose  admirably,  and  will,  doubtless,  very  soon  supersede 

3 The  hop-packing  m ne  consists  of  a strong  frame-work  of  wood,  erected  above 
the  store-room,  for  the  pi  of  receiving  a wooden  pole  about  four  inches  square,  into 
which  is  inserted  an  iron  r.  . At  the  bottom  of  the  pole  is  fixed  a circular  disc  of  wood 
or  iron,  twenty-eight  inches  in  di  ,ier ; which  together  with  the  pole  forms  a piston,  and 
is  worked  up  and  down  in  the  p Ky  a pinion  wheel.  A circular  hole,  to  admit  the 
pocket,  is  made  in  the  floor  as  in  _ e ordinary  mode  of  bagging,  and  the  cloth  is  neatly 
folded  over  a cast-iron  hoop  standing  upon  the  floor,  and  over  the  circular  hole.  The 
cloth  is  then  inclosed  between  the  iron  hoop  a i elastic  steel  band  which  is  tightened 
by  thumb  screws.  Below  the  floor,  the  pocket  i encased  in  a cylinder  of  sheet-iron, 
jointed  at  the  back,  and  opening  in  the  front  to  receive  the  pocket ; which  by  means  of 
this  iron  casing  is  rendered  perfectly  symmetrical. — Besides  accomplishing  the  packing  in 
a much  better  manner  in  every  respect,  the  cost  per  cwt.  is  reduced  fully  one-half. 
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the  old  practice.  After  the  packing  is  finished  the  pockets  are  weighed 
by  the  excise  officers  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  hop  duty,  which 
amounts  to  19s.  Id.  per  cwt.,  and  the  exact  weight  is  marked  upon 
the  bags.  The  hops  are  then  ready  for  sale. 

The  chief  market  for  Farnham  hops  is  held  once  a year  at  Weyhill 
fair,  in  Hampshire,  which  commences  on  the  12th  of  October.  Thither 
the  hops  are  conveyed  in  wagons ; and  there  is  a plot  of  ground  at  Wey- 
hill, called  the  Blissimere-hall  acre,  enclosed  with  sheds  standing  upon 
posts,  walled  in  behind,  and  covered  with  a roofing  of  slate,  which  is 
exclusively  appropriated  for  the  storeage  and  sale  of  the  Farnham 
hops.  The  sheds  are  divided  into  compartments,  in  which  small 
counting-houses  are  erected,  and  let  to  the  different  hop-growers ; for 
which  accommodation  they  pay  §d.  per  pocket,  and  2s.  6d.  per  foot 
frontage.  These  charges  remunerate  the  proprietors  of  the  ground, 
who  mostly  reside  at  Farnham,  and  are  hop-growers  themselves.  The 
present  proprietors  are  Messrs.  R.  Crump,  C.  Falkner,  J.  Knight, 
G.  Mill,  J.  M.  Paine,  Jas.  Stevens,  E.  Stevens,  T.  Stovold,  J.  L. 
Williams,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Ward. 

The  average  growth,  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  in  1846,  was 
about  7 cwt.  per  acre;  the  smallest  growth  was  in  1840,  when  the 
average  did  not  exceed  1 cwt.  per  acre.  The  largest  crop  ever  grown 
in  Farnham  was  in  1846,  the  average  then  being  15  cwt.  per  acre : 
some  of  the  best  plantations  in  that  year  produced  as  much  as  30 
cwt.  per  acre. 

The  average  cost  of  good  cultivation,  including  every  expense  until 
the  crop  is  fit  for  picking,  is  about  307.  per  acre.  The  subsequent 
expenses  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the  growth;  they 
average,  however,  about  2 57.  per  acre  more,  making  a total  of  557. 


Loans  exacted  from  the  chief  Land-holders,  &c.,  of  Surrey,  in 
THE  1st  YEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  THE  FlRST.1 

Loans  to  King  Charles  the  First,  1625;  from  the  original  book  in 
the  custody  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Newport,  bart.,  comptroller- 
general  of  the  Exchequer:  and  by  him  presented  to  the  British 
Museum. 


1 Vide  British  Museum  : Additional  MSS.  No.  11,291  : pp.  27 — 31. 
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L’re  to  the  Th touching  the les  for  the  Loane  : 

L’re  to  the  Lo.  Lieveten’nts. 

Requiring  them  respectively  “ to  make  colleccdn  of  as  many  p’sons  & names 
within  the  Countie  wherein  they  were  Lievetenants  as  may  be  of  abilitie  to 
furnish  [the  King]  with  severall  somes  at  that  time.  And  thereof  to  returne  in 
a booke  both  the  names  of  the  p’sons,  of  their  dwellings,  and  what  somes  you 
thinke  they  may  spare : that  we  may  thereuppon  direct  o’r  privie  seales  unto 
them,  according  to  the  forme  enclosed.” 

His  Ma’t’s  L’re  to  the  Lo.  Privie  Seale. 

all ; forme  of  the  L’re  to  the  Collectors. 

The  first  list  in  the  manuscript  includes  the  names  of  eighteen 
persons  under  the  designation  of  “Merchant  strangers”;  the  sums 
attached  vary  from  10007.  to  500  marks;  that  is,  to  333/.  13s.  4 d. 

The  names  and  sums  relating  to  Surrey  are  as  follow : — 

£ s d 

“Sr  Fra.  Lee,  of  Aps  Cort-  knt.  & barrt 40  0 0 

Sr  Henry  Burton,  of  Carshalton,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Edw.  Zouch,  of  Wokeing,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  John  Trevor,  of  Oatlands,  knt 30  0 0 

Sr  Fra.  Howard,  of  Sayes,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Fra.  Stidolph,  of  Micklam,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Thomas  Gresham,  of  Limpsfield 20  0 0 

Sr  Geo.  Paul,  of  Lambeth . . 20  0 0 

Sr  Fra.  Leigh,  of  Adington 20  0 0 

Sr  Tho.  Bludder,  of  Rigate  30  0 0 

Sr  John  Tunstall,  of  Croyden 20  0 0 

Sr  Thomas  Ridley 20  0 0 

Sr  John  Howard,  of  Newington  20  0 0 

Sr  William  Mounson,  of  Rigate,  jun 60  0 0 

Nich.  Stoughton,  of  Stoughton,  Esqre 20  0 0 

William  Wignall,  of  Tandridge,  Esqre  20  0 0 

John  Howard  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Henry  Neston,  of  Ockham,  Esqre  

Richard  Evelin,  of  Wotton,  Esqre  20  0 0 

John  Angell,  of  Crowhurst,  Esqre 20  0 0 

John  Evelin,  of  Godston,  jun.  Esqre  20  0 0 

Bostock  Fuller,  of  Tanrige,  Esqre  10  0 0 

Rich.  Garth,  of  Morden,  Esqre 10  0 0 

Anthony  Covert,  of  Hascombe,  Esqre 10  0 0 

Sr  Walter  Covert,  of  Godaiming,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Richard  Onsloe,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Tho.  White,  of  Farnham,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Robt.  Albony,  of  Badshott,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  Rich.  Weston,  of  Sutton,  knt 20  0 0 

Sr  John  Dingley,  of  Chersey,  knt 20  0 0 

Henry  Bell,  of  Milford,  Esqre 20  0 0 

Peter  Quemell,  of  Lithhill 10  0 0 

Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  of  Egham,  vid 30  0 0 

John  Coldham,  of  Waverley 10  0 0 

Robert  Aston,  of  Moore 10  0 0 

Henry  Farrer,  of  Worplesseen 15  o 0 

Appendix , 2.  d 
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Johnson,  of  Thorpe  

John  Fabian,  of  Thorpe  10  0 0 

Robert  Vallence,  of  Egham 10  0 0 

Agmondesham  Muschamp,  Esqre 10  0 0 

George  Hier,  of  Weston  10  0 0 

Rich.  Holeman,  of  Sheere 10  0 0 

Rich.  Dendy,  of  Ewhurst 10  0 0 

Henry  Leigh,  of  Windlesham 10  0 0 

John  Field,  of  the  same,  sen 10  0 0 

John  Stint,  of  Bromeley  10  0 0 

John  Shawe,  of  Kingston 10  0 0 

William  Yates,  of  the  same 10  0 0 

Mark  Snelling,  of  the  same 10  0 0 

John  London,  of  Ham  10  0 0 

Fra.  Cole,  of  Petersham,  vid 20  0 0 

William  Atwell,  of  the  same 10  0 0 

Sr  Anthony  Meney,  of  Richmond  . . • 20  0 0 

Samuell  Fortrey,  of  the  same  

....  Anne  ....  aid,  of  Long  Ditton,  vid 10  0 0 

John  Good,  of  Malden,  Esqre 30  0 0 

Peter  Windsor,  of  Thames  Ditton,  Esqre  10  0 0 

Peter  Madbrooke,  of  the  same,  Esqre  10  0 0 

Robt.  Bickerstaffe,  of  Walton  upon  Thames 10  0 0 

Anthony  Close,  of  Waybridge  20  0 0 

William  Taylor,  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Godhelp  Coop,  of  the  same  20  0 0 

Tho.  Jones,  of  Ewell 10  0 0 

James  Ireland,  of  Evsham 20  0 0 

Sr  Xpofer  Buckle,  of  Burrough,  knt 20  0 0 

Tho.  Hawes,  of  Todworth 20  0 0 

Sr  Edm.  Lentall,  of  Chiffington,  knt 20  0 0 

William  Stidolph,  of  Hedley,  Esqre 20  0 0 

George  Sheers,  of  Great  Bookeham 20  0 0 

Anthony  Hilder,  of  the  same  10  0 0 

John  Cooke,  of  Effingham 10  0 0 

Geo.  Smith,  of  Mitcham,  Esqre  20  0 0 

Tho.  Plumer,  of  the  same 

Theophilus  Brereton,  of  Mitcham  10  0 0 

Sr  Eustace  Hart,  of  Morden,  knt * 10  0 0 

Geo.  Garth,  of  the  same,  Esqre  30  0 0 

Henry  Flood,  of  Cheane  10  0 0 

Bartholomew  Fromand,  of  the  same  40  0 0 

Xpofer  Woodward,  of  Lambeth  20  0 0 

Edward  Allen,  of  Camberwell,  Esqre 20  0 0 

Randall  Crew,  of  Hatcham,  Esqre  10  0 0 

Sr  John  Bodley,  of  Streetham,  knt 20  0 0 

Thomas  Hobbs,  of  the  same,  Esqre 10  0 0 

Humfrey  Abdey,  of  the  same  10  0 0 

Xpofer  Gardner,  of  Wansworth  20  0 0 

Blase  Carrell,  of  Puttney 40  0 0 

Sr  Thomas  Clarke,  of  the  same,  knt 20  0 0 

Abraham  Dawes,  of  the  same  30  0 0 
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William  Offley,  of  the  same 30  0 0 

Robert  Angell,  of  the  same  30  0 0 

Rich.  Willett,  of  the  same 30  0 0 

■ West,  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Rowland  Wilson,  of  Martin  20  0 0 

William  Caldwell,  of  Battersey 20  0 0 

John  Hall,  of  the  same 10  0 0 

Sr  Peter  Laniere,  of  Moreclack,  knt 20  0 0 

Dorothy  Bennett,  of  the  same,  vid 40  0 0 

Elizabeth  Monck,  of  the  same,  vid 40  0 0 

Rich.  Bennett,  of  the  same  30  0 0 

John  Jupon,  of  the  same  10  0 0 

Yirwoode,  of  Southwarke 20  0 0 

Broomefield,  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Drew  Stapley,  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Edmond  Morgan,  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Bingham,  of  the  same 20  0 0 

Holeman,  of  Penhill,  vid 20  0 0 

Edward  Goodwine,  of  Horne,  Esqre  40  0 0 

Edmond  Jorden,  of  Charlewood  30  0 0 

John  Oade,  of  Woodhatch  in  Rygate 30  0 0 

Isaack  Wright,  of  Blechingley 30  0 0 

William  Mulchester,  of  Charlewood 

William  Bowyer,  of  Charlwood  10  0 0 

Henry  Needier,  of  Horley 10  0 0 

John  Southcott,  of  Mestham 40  0 0 

La.  Capell,  of  Oxsteed,  vid 30  0 0 

John  Richardson,  of  Rygate,  sen 10  0 0 

Anthony  Heathfield,  of  the  same 10  0 0 

John  Crabb,  of  Crawley  10  0 0 

William  Tapbie,  of  Lingfield  10  0 0 

John  Kellick,  of  Nuttfield 10  0 0 

John  Barnes,  of  the  same 10  0 0 

Sr  Tho.  Hamden,  of  Lingfield 10  0 0 

George  Turner,  of  Lingfield 10  0 0 

Lo.  Liveterints  : — Nottingham  Holdernes 

Collectors: — Sr  George  Moore  & Sr  William  Parkhurst,  knts.2 

li\ 

Suma  total 2300 

P.  S 123 

J.  Ley.  E.  Worcester. 

Arundell  & Surrey.  Pembroke. 

Carlile.  Conway. 

T.  Edmondes.  Rich.  Weston. 


2 It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the  above  collectors  do  not  appear 
among  those  persons  who  were  to  be  called  on  as  contributors.  Sir  George  Moore  was 
then  owner  of  Loseley. 
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Memoir  of  Mr.  Alderman  Smith,  and  account 
of  his  Charities. 

Not  any  of  the  illustrious  natives  of  Surrey  are  more  deserving 
of  universal  regard  than  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  whose  munificence  in 
charitable  deeds  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  those  distinguished 
benefactors  of  the  poor,  Sutton,  Colston,  and  Guy.  But  although 
thus  eminent  for  benevolence  and  “ good-will  to  man,”  the  circum- 
stances on  record  of  his  personal  history  are  scanty  and  imperfect. 
Nothing  positive  is  known  concerning  his  family  or  friends ; and  the 
probability  is,  that  he  was  of  humble  and  obscure  parentage,  for  no 
relations  are  mentioned  in  his  will  except  a sister’s  children,  and  he 
intimates  that  they  were  poor.  He  was  born  at  Wandsworth  about 
the  year  1548 ; but  the  events  and  progress  of  his  early  life  are  un- 
known. He  engaged  in  business  as  a silversmith,  and  became  a 
resident  in  Silver-street,  Cheapside ; which  in  his  day  was  the  general 
place  of  habitation  for  persons  of  that  trade.  In  February,  1608, 
he  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Faringdon  without ; and  in 
the  records  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  he  is  styled  “citizen  and 
salter”\  yet  when  he  was  so  admitted  is  uncertain,  the  books  of  the 
Salters’  company  having  been  destroyed  in  the  Great  fire  of  1666. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  information  as  to  the  manner  by  which 
Mr.  Smith  acquired  the  means  of  assisting  to  so  great  an  extent  his 
necessitous  fellow-creatures,  a ridiculous  story  has  been  propagated 
that  would  be  wholly  undeserving  of  regard,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  its  inconsistency  with  acknowledged  facts.  According  to  this 
fable,  he  obtained  his  wealth  by  wandering  about  the  country  as  a 
beggar  accompanied  by  a dog;  and  hence  the  sobriquet  of  “Dog 
Smith;”  by  which  appellation,  Mr.  Bray  says,  “he  is  to  this  day 
spoken  of  in  many  parishes  which  partake  of  his  bounty.”  It  is 
added,  that  having  been  whipped  out  of  some  parish,  in  Surrey,  as  a 
vagrant,  when  pursuing  his  vocation,  he  testified  his  resentment  of  the 
insult  by  excluding  the  place  from  the  benefit  of  his  charity.  The 
fallacy  of  this  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  allotment  of  his  bounty 
to  the  Surrey  parishes  was  the  act  of  the  trustees  under  his  will, — who 
have  omitted  not  one  only,  but  three  parishes  in  this  county  from  their 
beneficial  arrangements.  These  were  Tattesfield,  near  Godstone; 
Chilworth,  or  St.  Martha’s;  and  Wanborough;  all  small  and  obscure 
places,  in  which  no  beggar  was  ever  likely  to  have  asked  for  assistance, 
nor  officer  to  be  found  to  execute  so  summary  a process.1 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Smith  lived  in  Silver-street  was  his  own 

1 Manning  and  Bray,  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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property ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  silversmiths  and  gold- 
smiths of  his  time  occasionally  exercised  the  functions  of  the  banker 
and  the  money-lender,  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  referring  the 
acquisition  of  his  wealth  to  more  profitable  sources  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  a mendicant.  The  fortune  which  he  so  benevolently  appro- 
priated was,  doubtless,  chiefly  owing  to  his  successful  industry ; 
although  it  might  not  have  been  unmingled  with  those  speculations  by 
which  affluence  was  augmented  in  the  reign  of  King  James. 

Mr.  Smith  was  once  married,  but  had  no  children ; and  having  lost 
his  wife  some  years  prior  to  his  own  decease,  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
property  to  charitable  purposes.  During  his  life-time  he  purchased 
various  lands,  farms,  and  tenements,  in  Sussex  and  other  counties. 
In  1620  he  assigned,  by  deed,  his  real  and  personal  estates  to  trustees, 
with  the  reservation  of  500Z.  a year  for  his  own  support,  and  the 
power  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  revenue  to  benevolent  uses. 
He  afterwards,  by  another  deed,  ordained  that  the  funds  in  question 
should  be  employed  by  his  trustees,  or  any  seven  of  them,  their  heirs 
or  assigns,  in  works  of  charity.  By  a decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
June  20th,  1625,  the  disposition  which  Mr.  Smith  made  of  his  property 
was  confirmed.  He  was  to  have  the  occupation  of  his  house  in  Silver- 
street,  for  life ; to  receive  the  proceeds  of  his  lands  and  money,  and 
expend  the  amount  for  his  own  support,  for  charitable  purposes,  or  for 
the  relief  of  his  relatives,  as  he  thought  proper;  and  after  his  decease, 
it  was  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  impropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  learned  and  godly  preachers,  or  for  such  other  chari- 
table uses  as  he  himself  or  his  trustees  might  appoint.  In  January, 
1626-27,  he  executed  a deed,  ordaining  that  the  produce  of  his  estates 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  aged  poor  or  infirm  people ; 
married  persons,  having  more  children  than  they  could  maintain  by 
their  own  labour ; necessitous  orphans ; and  to  afford  to  the  labouring 
poor  the  means  of  employment,  and  assistance  towards  putting  out 
their  children  as  apprentices.  The  donor  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  his  charity  persons  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  fornicators, 
common  swearers,  pilferers,  or  those  otherwise  notoriously  scandalous; 
bad  servants,  vagrants,  and  those  who  harboured  them,  able-bodied 
paupers  refusing  to  work,  and  such  as  had  not  been  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  five  years  previously  to  the  distribution  of  the  charities  in  it. 
The  immediate  disposal  of  the  funds  was  entrusted  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  in  each  parish,  who  were  to  keep  regular 
accounts,  open  to  public  inspection. 

Whilst  living,  Mr.  Smith  bestowed  1000Z.  on  each  of  the  several 
towns  of  Croydon,  Kingston,  Guildford,  Farnham,  and  Dorking,  in 
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Surrey,  to  buy  lands  in  perpetuity  and  setting  the  poor  to  work; — and 
by  his  last  will,  bearing  date  on  April  the  24th,  1627  ; he  bequeathed 
1000/.  to  Henry  Jackson,  his  nephew;  1000/.  to  his  poor  relations; 
10,000/.  to  buy  impropriations  for  godly  preachers ; 150/.  to  found  a 
fellowship  at  Cambridge  for  his  own  kindred;  1000/.  to  redeem  poor 
captives  taken  by  Turkish  pirates;  500/.  to  the  parish  of  Wandsworth; 
1000/.  each  to  Richmond  and  Reigate  ; and  100/.  to  be  lent  in  sums 
of  20/.  to  poor  persons ; — besides  various  other  legacies,  to  a consider- 
able amount.  The  residue  of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  he 
devised  to  his  executors  and  trustees,  to  be  allotted  to  the  poor  of 
different  parishes  according  to  their  discretion. 

The  decease  of  this  benevolent  man  occurred  at  his  house  in  Silver- 
street,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1627-28  ; and  he  was  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  Wandsworth  church.  According  to  the  certificate  in  the 
College  of  Arms,  “his  funeral  was  worshipfully  solemnized  at  Wands- 
worth, it  being  his  desire  there  to  be  buried,  because  it  was  the  place 
of  his  nativity.” — 

The  estates  of  which  Mr.  Smith  died  seised  appear  to  be  as  follow: — 
His  house  in  Silver-street,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1666.  Knole,  or 
Knowl  house  and  park,  with  the  manors  of  Knole,  Sevenoaks,  Kemsing, 
and  Seale,  in  Kent ; and  the  advowsons  and  lands  at  Sevenoaks  and 
Seale.  The  manor  and  advowson  of  Warbleton,  in  Sussex ; and 
divers  farms  and  woods  there : including  the  manor,  mansion-house, 
and  farm  of  Iwood.  The  manor  of  Southwicke  and  Eastbrooke,  in 
Southwicke  parish,  Sussex.  The  manor  and  impropriate  rectory  of 
Longney,  co.  Gloucester,  and  lands  there.  Messuages  and  lands  in 
Kensington,  Chelsea,  and  St.  Margaret,  Westminster;  and  messuages 
and  farms  at  Stoughton,  in  Leicestershire. 

The  following  estates  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  purchased 
by  his  trustees,  with  the  proceeds  of  his  personal  estates,  viz.,  divers 
farms  and  lands  at  Worth,  in  Sussex,  with  a moiety  of  the  manor  of 
Worth.  The  manor  of  Longstock  Harrington,  in  Hants,  with  a mes- 
suage and  farm  there.  The  impropriate  rectory  of  Alfriston,  and  part 
of  that  of  Mayfield,  both  in  Sussex : a farm  and  land  at  Tellescombe ; 
a capital  messuage,  called  Gardiners ; and  a messuage  at  Rusper,  all 
in  the  same  county.  Lands,  farms,  messuages,  &c.,  were  also  bought 
at  Ash,  Great  Bookham,  Fetcham,  Shalford,  and  Carshalton,  in 
Surrey ; at  Farringdon  and  Shaldon,  in  Hants ; at  Bottesford,  in 
Leicestershire ; Hartlepool,  in  Durham ; and  in  two  or  three  other 
counties. 

Several  of  the  estates  here  enumerated  were  afterwards  given  up  to 
different  towns  which  had  originally  participated  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
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bounty.  The  proceeds  of  the  other  estates  were  subsequently  allotted 
by  the  feoffees  to  divers  parishes  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  other 
counties ; and  under  those  arrangements  the  revenues  are  still  dis- 
tributed by  the  present  trustees.  Since  the  first  allotments  were 
assigned  the  income,  generally  speaking,  has  been  augmented  in  about 
a three-fold  proportion ; and  in  regard  to  the  estate  at  Worth,  in 
Sussex,  the  augmentation  has  been  in  upwards  of  a four-fold  degree. 
In  the  annexed  tables  (which  relate  only  to  the  parishes  in  Surrey), 
the  original  allotted  sums  are  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  payments 
up  to  Michaelmas  1846 ; which  is  the  last  distribution  that  has  been 
made.2  The  estates  are  mentioned  in  alphabetical  order,  under  which 
heads  the  accounts  are  kept. 

Bexhill  and  Cowding,  Sussex. 

The  manors  of  Sevenoaks,  Knole,  Kemsing,  and  Seale*  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  were  first  mortgaged,  and  eventually  conveyed,  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  10,000/.  to  Mr.  Smith,  by  Richard  Sack- 
ville,  earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  22nd  of  James  the  First.  The  Dorset 
family,  however,  continued  to  reside  at  Knole,  taking  leases  of  the 
mansion-house  and  estates,  at  the  annual  rent  of  230/.  But  soon  after 
the  restoration,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  settling  the  manors 
of  Knole,  Seale  and  Kemsing,  on  the  earl  of  Dorset  and  his  heirs, 
for  the  extremely-inadequate  compensation  of  a perpetual  rent-charge 
of  130/.,  on  an  estate  at  Bexhill  and  Cowding  in  Sussex.  No  increase, 
therefore,  from  this  property  has  taken  place,  and  the  payments  now 
made  are  in  accordance  with  the  original  allotments  assigned  by  the 
surviving  feoffees  in  December  1641 ; — some  slight  deductions  being 
made  for  stamps  and  postage. 


Original  allotments.  Payments  in  1846. 


l s 

Addington 1 0 

Beddington 2 0 

Bermondsey  20  0 

Caterham 3 0 

Carshaeton  2 0 

Chaldon 1 0 

Chelsham  2 0 

Clapham 2 0 

Limpsfield 2 0 

Merton  1 0 

Mitcham 4 0 

Morden  1 0 


St.  George’s,  Southwark  ....  20  0 


D LSD 

0 10  0 

0 2 0 0 

0 19  19  0 

0 3 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 1 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 2 0 0 

0 1 0 0 

0 4 0 0 

0 1 0 0 

0 19  19  0 


2 We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  Reginald  Bray,  esq.,  of  Great  Russell-street, 
London  ; the  grandson  of  William  Bray,  esq.,  the  late  historian  of  Surrey. 
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St.  Olaye’s,  Southwark 

Original  allotments. 

LSD 

30  o n 

Payments  in  1846. 

LSD 
29  18  0 

St.  Saviour’s,  ditto 

....  28 

0 

0 

18 

8 

Sanderstead 

... ..  1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

Sutton 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Titsey ^ 

2 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 

Tooting  

2 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Warltngham 

2 

o 

o 

2 

0 

0 

Woldingham 

1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

WOODMANSTERNE  

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Eastbrooke,  co.  Sussex. 

This  estate,  which  consists  of  a farm,  &c.,  of  about  113  acres,  was 


originally  bought  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Charles,  lord  Howard,  baron  of 
Effingham,  for  the  sum  of  5507.,  in  the  27th  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  first  allotments  were  made  by  the  trustees  in  December 


1641. 

Bisley 

Byfleet  

Chobham 

Egham  

Esher  

Long  Ditton  . . . . 

Pirford  

Stoke  D’abernon 
Thames  Ditton  . . 

Thorpe 

Weybridge 


Original  allotments. 

LSD 

...  200  .... 

...  3 0 0 

. ..  10  0 0 .... 

...  10  0 0 .... 

...  4 0 0 .... 

...  400  .... 
...  3 0 0 .... 

...  2 0 0 .... 

...  4 0 0 

...  4 0 0 .... 

...  4 0 0 .... 


Payments  in  1846. 

LSD 

...  730 

...  10  16  0 
...  35  17  0 

. ..  35  17  0 

...14  7 0 

...14  7 0 

...  10  16  0 
...  730 

,...14  7 0 
,...14  7 0 

,...  14  7 0 


£50  0 0 £179  7 0 

Iwood,  in  Warbleton  parish,  Sussex. 

This  is  a reputed  manor,  consisting  of  about  298J  acres  of  land, 
and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Stallion  family  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  first  allotments  of  the  rental  were  made  in 
December  1641. 

Original  allotments.  Payments  in  1846. 


Chertsey  

COBHAM  

L 

12 

s 

0 

0 

D 

0 

o 

L 

67 

32 

s 

3 

3 

D 

5 

6 

Effingham 

0 

0 

10 

14 

6 

East  Mottlsey  

2 

o 

o 

5 

7 

6 

West  Moulsey 

2 

o 

0 

5 

7 

6 

Great  Bookham  

0 

0 

26 

17 

0 

Little  Bookham  

5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Leatherhead 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Petersham 4 0 0 10  14  6 

Walton  on  Thames 8 0 0 21  8 6 


£80  0 0 


£214  12  5 
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Kemsing,  co.  Kent. 

The  Kemsing  manor  was  originally  purchased,  with  Sevenoaks,  &c., 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  as  stated  under  Bexhill ; but  the  land  has  been 
mostly  exchanged  for  other  estates  and  a rent-charge  of  20/.  The 
allotments  were  first  made  in  December,  1641. 


Barnes  

Battersea  

Original  allotments. 

LSD 

Payments  in  1846. 

LSD 

lfi  l n 

Camberwell 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lambeth 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mortlake  

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Newington 

0 

0 

40 

1 

0 

Putney  

0 

0 

1 

0 

Richmond  

0 

0 

160 

3 

1 

Rotherhithe 

0 

0 

40 

1 

0 

St.  Thomas,  Southwark  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Streatham 

....  3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Wimbledon 

0 

0 

12 

0 

6 

£100 

0 

0 

£400 

12 

I 

Longney,  co.  Gloucester. 

This  estate,  which  adjoins  the  Severn,  includes  the  manor  and 
rectory,  and  about  250  acres  of  land.  Thirty-three  estates,  paying 
quit-rents,  are  held  of  the  manor  of  Longney.  From  the  allotments, 
first  made  in  December  1641,  only  three  parishes  in  Surrey  receive 
benefit,  viz. — 

Original  allotments.  Payments  in  1846. 

LSD  LSD 

Horne 3 0 0 5 6 0 

Streatham 4 0 0 7 1 0 

St.  Thomas,  Southwark 6 0 0 11  11  0 

^ 13  0 0 £23  18  0 


LoNGSTOCK-Harrington,  co.  Hants. 

This  estate,  consisting  of  about  778  acres,  was  purchased  of  Richard, 
viscount  Lumley,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Mr.  Smith’s 
trustees.  In  the  allotments  of  December  1841,  only  two  parishes  in 
Surrey  participate. 

Original  allotments.  Payments  in  1846. 

LSD  LSD 

Dorking 10  0 0 32  8 0 

Haslemere 17  0 0 54  17  0 

£27  0 0 £87  5 0 


Appendix,  2. 


e 
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Stoughton,  & c.,  co.  Leicester. 

The  Stoughton  estate,  consisting  of  about  316  acres  of  land,  now 
divided  into  three  farms,  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First;  and  in  December  1641,  the  original  allotments 
were  made,  only  two  parishes  in  Surrey  deriving  benefit  from  them. 

Original  allotments.  Payments  in  1846. 

LSD  LSD 

Reigate 20  0 0 53  15  0 

Wandsworth 20  0 0 53  15  0 

£40  0 0 £107  10  0 


Telescombe,  co.  Sussex. 

Telescombe  is  a small  parish  on  the  South  Downs,  of  which  the 
charity  estate  comprises  somewhat  more  than  200  acres.  It  belonged 
to  Richard,  viscount  Dorset,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  bought  by  Mr.  Smith’s  trustees. 

Payments  in  1846. 

LSD 

Chobham 13  1 8 

Richmond  26  1 6 

£39  3 2 


Warbleton,  co.  Sussex. 

This  estate,  consisting  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Warbleton, 
several  farms,  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Smith,  prior 
to  the  year  1616,  by  Thos.  Stollion,  of  Warbleton,  esq.,  in  satisfaction 
of  a debt  of  10,0007.  But  long  proceedings  in  Chancery  subsequently 
took  place  ; and  were  at  length  terminated  by  an  agreement  with  the 
trustees.  The  proceeds  were  originally  allotted  to  the  following 
Surrey  parishes,  in  April  1651,  by  the  then  surviving  trustees,  namely. 
Viscount  Lumley  and  Sir  Henry  Hene,  bart. 


Original  allotments. 

Payments  in  1846, 

L 

s 

D 

L 

s 

D 

Albury  

0 

0 

10 

0 

Alfold 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ash 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

Bramley 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Capel  

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Cranley  

8 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Compton  

2 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Chidingfold 

5 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

Dunsfold 

0 

0 

10 

0 

East  Clandon  

3 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

East  Horsley 2 0 0 5 10  0 


Farleigh 

1 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

Frensham  

6 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

Frimley  

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 
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Original  allotments.  Payments  m 1846. 


l s 

Hambledon 1 io 

Hascombe  3 0 

Haslemere 3 0 

Horsell 2 0 

Maldon  1 io 

Merrow 3 0 

Ockham  2 0 

Peperharow 1 0 

PlRBRIGHT  2 0 

PUTTENHAM 2 0 

Ripley  in  Send 8 0 

Seale  3 0 

Shalford 6 0 

Stoke  next  Guildford 12  0 

Thursley  4 0 

Wonersh 8 0 

WlNDLESHAM 8 0 

WlSLEY 1 0 

WlTLEY  4 0 

Woking  10  0 

WoRPLESDON  4 0 

West  Clandon 5 0 

West  Horsley  ,. . . . 2 0 


£160  0 


D 

L 

s 

D 

o 

4 

2 

6 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

33 

1 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 , 

2 

15 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

27 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

£440 

1 

1 

Worth,  co.  Sussex. 


The  Worth  property,  consisting  of  several  farms,  coppices,  &c.,  in 
the  parishes  of  Worth  and  Balcombe  in  Sussex,  appear  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  by  John  Middleton,  of  Horsham,  esq.,  and 
Thomas  his  son,  in  February  1629-30.  The  first  allotments  were 
made  in  December  1641 ; and  the  entire  proceeds  assigned  to  parishes 
in  Surrey. 


Abinger  . . . . 
Ashted  . . . . 
Banstead.  . . . 
Betchworth 
Blechingley 
Buckland  . . 
Burstow  . . . . 
Charlewood 

Cheam  

Chesingdon.  . 
Chipsted  . . . . 

CoULSDON. . . . 

Crowhurst  . . 

Epsom 

Ewell 


Original  allotments. 

LSD 

...  8 0 0 

...  4 0 0 

...  3 0 0 

. ..  10  0 0 

...  800  .... 

...  2 0 0 

...  4 0 0 

...  5 0 0 

...  4 0 0 

...  2 0 0 

...  2 0 0 

. ..  1 0 0 

...  2 0 0 

...  7 0 0 

. ..  10  0 0 .... 


Payments  in  1846. 

LSD 

. ..  42  15  0 

...  21  8 0 
...  16  0 0 
...53  8 6 

. ..  42  15  5 

. ..  10  14  0 

...  21  8 0 
. ..  26  13  0 

...  21  8 0 
. ..  10  14  0 

. ..  10  14  0 

...  570 

. ..  10  14  0 
...37  5 0 
...53  8 0 
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Original  allotments.  Payments  in  1846. 


L S 

Ewhurst 6 0 

Gatton 2 0 

Godstone 5 0 

Headley 4 0 

Horley  5 0 

Horne 5 0 

Leigh  4 0 

Lingfield  10  0 

Merstham 3 0 

Mickleham 4 0 

Newdigate 5 0 

Nutfield 4 0 

OcKLEY 6 0 

OXTED 4 0 

Shere 10  0 

Tandridge 4 0 

Walton  on  the  Hill 2 0 

Wotton  5 0 


£ 160  0 


D LSD 

0 32  1 0 

0 10  14  0 

0 26  13  0 

0 21  8 0 

0 26  13  0 

0 26  13  0 

0 21  8 0 

0 53  8 0 

0 16  0 0 

0 21  8 0 

0 26  13  0 

0 21  8 0 

0 32  1 0 

0 21  8 0 

0 53  8 0 

0 21  8 0 

0 10  14  0 

0 26  13  0 


0 £854  10  11 


The  following  Lists  contain  the  names  of  the  Lord-Lieutenants, 
Deputy-Lieutenants,  and  Sheriffs  of  Surrey,  from  the  year  1800  to 
the  year  1847  inclusive. 

Lord  Lieutenants  of  Surrey. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Commissioners  of  Array  were 
superseded  by  Commissioners  of  Lieutenancy;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant  was  first  introduced  at  the  same 
period.  In  the  " Acte  for  taking  of  Musters,”  of  the  4th  and  5th  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  chap,  hi.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Lord  Warden ; and  it  is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
the  act  that  both  titles  must  have  been  some  time  established. 
Camden  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the  counties,  that,  in  troublesome 
times,  the  king  appoints  a deputy,  called  a Lieutenant , to  take  care 
of  them ; and  he  adds,  that  " the  first  institution  of  those  officers  is 
to  be  referred  to  king  Alfred,  who  appointed  guardians  of  his  realm 
in  each  county.” 1 — The  epithet  Lord  was,  doubtless,  attached  when 
the  office  was  conferred  upon  a Nobleman;  and  no  other  person, 
since  the  time  of  James  the  First,  has  ever  been  appointed  to  the 
Lieutenancy  of  this  county. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lord-lieutenant’s  chief  duty  is  to  organize 
and  superintend  the  discipline  of  the  militia ; and  his  privileges  are, 
to  command  that  force,  and  to  select  deputy-lieutenants  for  its  officers 
1 Britannia,  translated  by  Gough,  vol.  i.  p.  clxxxix. 
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from  among  the  principal  gentry  of  the  county,  who  also  become  his 
representatives,  in  the  event  of  his  own  absence.  He  is  also  regarded 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  county;  and  his  recommendations  are 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  lord-chancellor  in  issuing  new  commissions 
of  the  peace  to  other  persons. — The  office  of  Custos  Rotulorum  of  this 
county  has  also  been  regularly  conferred,  since  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  if  not  earlier,  upon  its  Lord-lieutenants. 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Onslow  succeeded  his  cousin  Richard  as 
baron  Onslow,  &c.,  on  the  8th  of  October  1776;  and  on  the  31st  of 
the  same  month,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  Surrey.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Onslow,  co.  Salop, 
and  Viscount  Cranley,  in  Surrey,  on  June  15th,  1801 : he  died  on 
May  17th,  1814,  at  his  seat  at  Clandon,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Brodrick,  4th  viscount  Midleton,  was 
appointed  Lord  Lt.  and  C.  R.  of  this  county  in  May  1814.  He 
died  at  his  seat  at  Peper-harow  on  August  12th,  1836,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year ; but  had  previously  resigned  the  above  offices. 

After  the  resignation  of  Lord  Midleton,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
George  Percival,  baron  Arden,  of  Lohort  castle,  co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
was  appointed  Lord  Lt.  and  C.  R.  of  Surrey,  November  2nd,  1830. 
He  died  on  July  5th,  1840,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  King,  earl  of  Lovelace,  viscount  Ock- 
ham, and  baron  King,  of  Ockham,  co.  Surrey,  was  appointed  Lord  Lt. 
and  C.  R.  on  August  10th,  1840;  and  now  holds  those  offices. 


Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  appointed  in  and 
since  the  year  1800 : — 


Thomas  Alcock,  esq. 

Robert  Alfred  Cloyne  Austen,  esq. 
Edward  Richards  Adams,  esq. 

George  John  Allen,  esq. 

The  Hon.  John  Evelyn  Boscawen,  clerk. 
Sir  Henry  Bridges,  knt. 

William  Henry  ^Bouverie,  esq. 

John  Bowles,  esq. 

Joseph  Seymour  Biscoe,  esq. 

Andrew  Burt,  esq. 

William  Borrodaile,  esq. 

Humphrey  Bowles,  esq. 

Charles  Birkhead,  esq. 

Thomas  Starling  Benson,  esq. 

Edward  Bilke,  esq. 

Richard  Henry  Budd,  esq. 

Benjamin  Barnard,  esq. 

Charles  Barclay,  esq. 

George  Barclay,  esq. 


Henry  James  Barchard,  esq. 

Thomas  Budgen,  esq. 

John  Robert  Budgen,  esq. 

Robert  Boughton,  esq. 

Robert  Wildman  Barchard,  esq. 

Thomas  Bulcock  Burbidge,  esq. 

George  Best,  esq. 

David  Barclay,  esq. 

John  Leigh  Bennett,  clerk. 

Thomas  Bisse,  clerk. 

The  Hon.  C.  Ashley  Cooper. 

E.  John  Collett,  esq. 

James  Cocks,  esq. 

Thomas  Calverley,  esq. 

John  Martin  Cripps,  esq. 

Jesse  Curling,  esq. 

William  Crawford,  esq. 

Thomas  Chaloner  Bisse  Challoner,  esq. 
John  Courage,  esq. 
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Benjamin  Cohen,  esq. 

Charles  Elliott,  esq. 

John  Evelyn,  esq. 

George  Enderby,  esq. 

Samuel  Elyard,  esq. 

Robert  Kirkpatrick  Escott,  esq. 

Richard  Wyatt  Edgell,  esq. 

Lawrence  William  Eliot,  clerk. 

James  Henry  Frankland,  esq. 

William  Meeke  Farmer,  esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Fletcher,  Lord  Grantley. 
William  Gee,  esq. 

Samuel  Man  Godschall,  clerk. 

Sir  Henry  Hotham. 

Robert  Harris,  esq. 

Anthony  Harman,  esq. 

William  Houlston,  esq. 

Thomas  Hudson,  esq. 

Robert  Hedger,  esq. 

George  Matthew  Hoare,  esq. 

William  Hedger,  esq. 

Henry  William  Richard  Westgarth  Halsey, 
esq. 

Benjamin  Hawes,  jun.,  esq. 

David  Hall,  esq. 

Sir  William  George  Hylton  Jolliffe,  bart. 
Thomas  Jones,  esq. 

The  Hon.  William  King. 

William  Kenrick,  esq. 

David  King,  esq. 

William  Kenrick,  esq. 

William  Kenrick,  esq. 

John  Kershaw,  esq. 

Thomas  Lett,  esq. 

Samuel  Long,  esq. 

Thomas  Lett,  jun.,  esq. 

Isaac  Langham,  esq. 

Edward  Beeston  Long,  esq. 

Vice-Admiral  Robert  Lambert. 

The  Right  Hon.  Frederick  John,  Lord 
Monson. 

John  Meares,  esq. 

James  Meyrick,  esq. 

Henry  Malcolm,  esq. 

James  Moore,  esq. 

James  More  Molyneux,  esq. 

James  Morris,  esq. 

James  Mangles,  esq. 

Charles  Leigh  Hoskins  Master,  esq. 

Thomas  William  Meller,  esq. 

Robert  Mayne,  clerk. 

James  Newsome,  esq. 

William  Fletcher  N.  Norton,  esq. 


William  Nottidge,  esq. 

Edward  Richard  Northey,  esq. 
George  Thomas  Nicholson,  esq. 
Samuel  Nicholson,  esq. 
Benjamin  Oakley,  esq. 

Sir  John  Pinhorn,  knt. 

Henry  Peters,  esq. 

Henry  Pigeon,  esq. 

Robert  Porter,  esq. 

Henry  Peters,  jun.,  esq. 

Charles  Nicholas  Pallmer,  esq. 
James  Courthope  Peache,  esq. 
Thomas  Puckle,  esq. 

William  Pott,  esq. 

Edward  Penrhyn,  esq. 

Samuel  Palmer,  esq. 

Algernon  Perkins,  esq. 

Sir  Nelson  Ry croft,  bart. 
Frederick  Reeves,  esq. 

Robert  Rich,  esq. 

John  Ravenhill,  esq. 

Joseph  Reid,  esq. 

John  Rose,  clerk. 

William  Roberts,  clerk. 

Henry  John  Ridley,  clerk. 
George  Shepley,  esq. 

Henry  Smith,  esq. 

Robert  Slade,  esq. 

William  Slade,  esq. 

John  Humphrey  Skardon,  esq. 
John  Sykes,  esq. 

John  Spicer,  esq. 

William  Speer,  esq. 

John  Sykes,  esq. 

John  Stapleton,  esq. 

Emanuel  Silva,  esq. 

William  Holme  Sumner,  esq. 
John  William  Sutherland,  esq. 
John  William  Spicer,  esq. 

James  Sparks,  esq. 

George  Robert  Smith,  esq. 

John  Guillum  Scott,  esq. 

George  Scovell,  esq. 

Thomas  Sampson,  D.D. 

Charles  Augustus  Steuart,  clerk. 
John,  Baron  Teignmouth., 
Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq. 
Henry  Thornton,  esq. 

Samuel  Thornton,  esq. 

William  Toulmin,  esq. 

George  Tritton,  esq. 

John  Thornton,  esq. 

Richard  Thornton,  esq. 
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Hutches  Trowers,  esq. 

Robert  Taylor,  esq. 

Morgan  Thomas,  esq. 

John  Webb  Weston,  esq. 

John  Wight  wick,  esq. 

John  Bousselet  Whitefoord,  esq. 
Francis  Wilson,  esq. 


Nathaniel  Wright,  esq. 
John  Whitmore,  esq. 
Francis  Wightwick,  esq. 
George  Wyndham,  esq. 
Florance  Young,  esq. 
James  Forbes  Young,  esq. 


Sheriffs  of  Surrey. 

Anciently,  the  general  government  of  counties  was  exercised  by 
the  alderman , or  earl, — or  comes , count;  who  derived  their  authority 
immediately  from  the  sovereign,  by  whom  it  was  occasionally  conferred 
for  life,  and  afterwards  in  fee.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it 
became  necessary  to  impose  the  executive  functions  of  the  office  upon 
a deputy  permanently  resident  within  the  county ; and  duly  qualified 
to  transact  all  the  duties  of  his  superior : hence  the  term  vice-comes , 
in  Latin,  and  in  Saxon  scyre-gerefa , shire-reeve,  shrieve,  or  sheriff. 
This  officer,  prior  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  was  elected  by 
the  freeholders ; but  since  the  9th  year  of  that  reign,  his  appointment 
has  been  vested  in  the  crown.  His  office  is  to  execute  the  writs  of 


the  sovereign,  to  return  juries,  &c. ; and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  he  has  power  to  assemble  and  command  the  posse  comitatis  to 
assist  him.  He  presides  at  all  county  meetings,  and  conducts  the 
elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  coroners ; of  whom,  when  duly 
elected,  he  is  likewise  the  returning  officer.  It  is  his  duty,  also,  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  judgments  of  all  the  courts,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  within  his  bailiwick. 


1800 —  George  Griffin  Stonestreet,  esq.,  of  Clapham 

1801 —  Bryan  Barrett,  esq.,  of  Stockwell 

1802 —  Edward  Peppin,  esq.,  of  Walton  Lodge 

1803 —  John  Pooley  Kensington,  esq.,  of  Putney 

1804 —  William  Borrodaile,  esq.,  of  Streatham 

1805 —  Robert  Chatfield,  esq.,  of  Croydon 

1806 —  Kennard  Smith,  esq.,  of  Cheam 

1807 —  James  Newsome,  esq.,  of  Wandsworth  Lodge 

1808 —  James  Mangles,  esq.,  of  Woodbridge 

1809 —  Edward  Bilke,  esq.,  of  Southwark 

1810 —  Henry  Edmund  Austen,  esq.,  of  Shalford  House 

1811 —  George  Tritton,  esq.,  of  West  Hill,  Wandsworth 

1812 —  Thomas  Starling  Benson,  esq.,  of  Champion  Lodge 

1813 —  Henry  Bridges,  esq.,  of  Ewell 

1814 —  Richard  Birt,  esq.,  of  Hall  Grove 

1815 —  James  Laing,  esq.,  of  Streatham 

1816 —  Benjamin  Barnard,  esq.,  of  Ham  Common 

1817 —  Thomas  Lett,  esq.,  of  Dulwich 

1818 —  Henry  Peters,  esq.,  of  Betch worth  Castle 

1819 —  William  Speer,  esq.,  of  Thames  Ditton 

1820 —  Hutches  Trower,  esq.,  of  Unsted  Wood 
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1821 —  John  Spicer,  esq.,  of  Esher  Place 

1822 —  Charles  Nicholas  Pallmer,  esq.,  of  Norbiton  House,  Kingston 

1823 —  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq.,  of  Rooks-nest 

1824 —  Florance  Young,  esq.,  of  Camberwell 

1825 —  John  Barnard  Hankey,  esq.,  of  Fetcham  Park 

1826 —  Henry  Drummond,  esq.,  of  Albury  Park 

1827 —  William  Crawford,  esq.,  of  Dorking 

1828 —  Thomas  Hope,  esq.,  of  the  Deepdene,  Dorking 

1829 —  Felix  Calvert  Ladbrook,  esq.,  of  Headley 

1830 —  Sir  William  George  Hylton  Jolliffe,  bart.,  of  Merstham 

1831 —  Harvey  Combe,  esq.,  of  Cobham  Park 

1832 —  Miles  Stringer,  esq.,  of  Effingham 

1833 —  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  bart.,  of  Ashley  Park 

1834 —  George  Thomas  Nicholson,  esq.,  of  Waverley  Abbey 

1835 —  James  Shudi  Broadwood,  esq.,  of  Lyne  House,  Newdigate 

1836 —  William  Henry  Cooper,  esq.,  of  Pains- Hill 

1837 —  Thomas  Alcock,  esq.,  of  Kingswood  Warren 

1838 —  Thomas  Chaloner  Bisse  Challoner,  esq.,  of  Potnalls  Park 

1839 —  Samuel  Paynter,  esq.,  of  Richmond 

1840 —  The  Hon.  Peter  John  Locke  King,  of  Woburn  Farm,  Chertsey 

1841 —  William  Leveson  Gower,  esq.,  of  Titsey  Place,  Oxtead 

1842 —  Charles  Barclay,  esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  Dorking 

1843 —  Richard  Sumner,  esq.,  of  Puttenham  Priory 

1844 —  William  Strahan,  esq.,  of  Ashurst 

1845 —  Richard  Fuller,  esq.,  of  the  Rookery,  Dorking 

1846 —  Charles  Me  Niven,  esq.,  of  Perry’s  Field,  Oxtead 

1847 —  Joseph  Bonsor,  esq.,  of  Poulsden 


Knights  of  the  Shire  in  and  since  the  year  1800. 

Some  account  of  the  Parliamentary  Representation  of  this  county, 
with  a list  of  members  from  1796  to  1837,  has  been  given  in  our  first 
volume,  pp.  281 — 283.  Since  the  latter  year,  the  Knights  of  the 
shire  elected  for  the  two  divisions  of  Surrey  are  as  follow : — 


VICTORIA  THE  FIRST. 


Aug.  19  th,  1841.. 


Eastern  Division. 

Edward  Antrobus,  esq.,  of  Cheam. 

Henry  Kemble,  esq.,  of  Grove-hill,  Camberwell. 

I Western  Division. 

William  Joseph  Denison,  esq.,  of  Denbies. 

[ John  Trotter,  esq.,  of  Horton  Place. 


Nov.  18th,  1847.. 


Eastern  Division. 

Hon.  Peter  John  Locke  King,  of  Woburn  Park. 
Thomas  Alcock,  esq  , of  Kingswood  Warren. 

Western  Division. 

William  Joseph  Denison,  esq.,  of  Denbies. 
Henry  Drummond,  esq.,  of  Albury  Park. 


ADDENDA. 


Archdeacons  of  Surrey  ; vol.  L pp.  258 — 264. 

On  the  promotion  of  the  Yen.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce  to  the  see 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  1845,  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  was  conferred 
on  the  Rev.  William  Dealtry , D.D.,1  who  had  previously  been  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  After  his  decease,  at  Brighton, 
on  October  15th,  1847,  in  his  72nd  year,  the  Rev.  Chas.  J.  Hoare , 
A.M. , archdeacon  of  Winchester,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Guildford  Park;  Vol.  i.  p.  299,  &c. 

Among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is  a thin 
folio.  No.  3749,  thus  intituled : — 

“ A Description  of  the  Honor  of  Windesor,  namelie  of  the  Castle,  Foreste, 
Walkes,  Parkes,  Rayles,  Lodges,  Townes,  Parishes,  Hamletts,  Houses  of  Note ; 
Woodes,  Rivers,  Rills,  Brokes,  Bridges,  Hills,  High  way  es,  and  all  other  things 
memorable  within  or  belonging  unto  the  saide  Honor,  and  the  Liberties  of  the 
same  liyng  within  and  extending  into  the  Counties  of  Barke,  Surrey,  and 
Buckingham.  Taken  and  performed  by  the  Perambulation,  view  and  delineation 
of  John  Norden,  in  anno  1607.” 

The  arms  of  king  James  the  First  are  impressed  on  the  binding  of 
this  volume ; and  at  the  back  of  the  title-page  are  the  same  bearings, 
properly  emblazoned,  within  a garter.  On  the  next  page  is  a dedica- 
tion to  that  sovereign,  by  Norden,  of  his  “ imposed  labors  of  the 
Description  of  his  Majesty’s  Castle  and  Honor  of  Windsor”;  after 
which  follow  xvii  “ Tables”,  namely,  plans  and  maps  combined,  of 
the  several  parks,  &c.,  within  the  Honor.  The  11th  table  relates  to 
Guildford  park,  and  is  thus  described : — 

“ This  Table  comprehendeth  Guldeforde  Parke  lyinge  in  Surreye.  Sir  Thomas 
Gorge  is  the  keper  therof,  Carter  under-keper.  This  parke  hath  600  Fallow 
Deere,  about  80  of  Antler,  and  not  above  30  Buckes.  The  Circuite  of  this 
parke  is  6|  mile.  It  paleth  7-fc  mile  : meanlie  timbred,  not  sufficient  to  mayntaine 
the  Pale.  It  contayneth  in  quantitie  1620  acres ; the  moste  reasonable  good 
grounde.’’ 

The  plan  takes  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Guildford,  ex- 
tending a little  beyond  the  river  Wey,  to  a spot  marked  “ Deereleap 

1 A brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  Dealtry,  with  a list  of  his  publications,  was 
inserted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  1848. 
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Stile.”  North  of  the  town,  bordering  on  the  river,  is  “ The  Priorye.” 
Table  xn,  is  Henley  park ; xiii,  the  Woking  parks,  Great  and  Little ; 
xiv.  Byfleet  park ; and  xv,  Bagshott  park  ; all  in  Surrey.  They  are 
rudely  drawn  and  tinted,  but  yet  curious  from  shewing  the  former 
appropriation  and  extent  of  the  different  parks  at  that  time  belonging 
to  the  crown. 

In  May,  1845,  a Branch  Railway  from  the  South-western  line, 
commencing  at  the  Woking  station,  was  first  opened  to  Guildford ; 
thus  greatly  facilitating  its  communication  with  the  metropolis. 

Claremont  ; Yol.  ii.  pp.  440 — 450. 

Since  the  abdication,  or  rather  the  forced  expulsion,  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  the  late  king  of  the  French,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1848, 
the  exiled  sovereign  (with  Maria-Amelia,  his  consort),  has  been 
resident  at  Claremont;  living  in  much  privacy  under  the  title  of 
the  Count  de  Neuilly.  The  Ex-King  and  Queen  arrived  in  England 
on  Friday  the  3rd  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  were  domiciled 
at  Claremont. 


Richmond  ; vol.  iii.  pp.  59 — 108. 

In  July  1845,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a Railway  from  the  terminus  at  Nine-elms  to  Rich- 
mond, with  power  to  raise  a capital  of  260,0007.  in  207.  shares ; and  it 
was  opened  for  public  use  about  twelve  months  afterwards.  At  that 
time  the  Railway  had  a separate  proprietary,  which  has  since  been 
amalgamated  with  the  South-western  company.  The  intermediate 
stations  are, — Wandsworth,  Putney,  Barnes,  and  Mortlake. 

Ham  and  Hatch;  Yol.  iii.  p.  109 — 111. 

The  Rev.  James  Hough,  A.M.,  died  at  Hastings  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1847  ; and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  P.  Hough, 
the  present  minister. 

Camberwell  ; Vol.  iii.  p.  250. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Storie,  A.M.,  now  vicar  of  Monmouth,  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Camberwell,  in  1846,  by  the  Rev.  James  Williams,  A.M.; 
who,  in  the  “ Clergy  List  ” for  1848,  is  stated  to  be  the  patron  of  this 
vicarage.1 

1 On  the  12th  of  January,  1848,  the  advowson  and  right  of  presentation  to  this  living, 
were  offered  for  sale  by  auction  at  Garraway’s.  The  gross  income,  arising  from  the 
tithe  rent-charge,  surplice  fees,  Easter  offerings,  and  ground-rents,  was  stated  to  be 
2,244Z.  15s.  lid.;  subject  to  outgoings  of  the  slight  amount  of  1407.  11s.  The  highest 
offer  was  12,6007. ; which  being  1007.  less  than  the  reserve  price,  the  sale  was  not  effected 
at  that  time. 
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Peckham,  in  Camberwell;  Vol.  iii.  p.  264. 

District  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. — The  Rev.  J.  S.  Darvell,  who  was 
appointed  to  this  living  in  1841,  was  succeeded  in  December,  1847, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Morgan,  LL.B. 

Clapham  ; Yol.  iii.  p.  285. 

After  the  decease  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Deal  try,  on  October 
15th,  1847,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bowyer  was  appointed  to  this  rectory. 

Cavendish  House , on  Clapham  common,  now  the  seat  of  William 
Herbert,  esq.,  was  for  a long  period  the  residence  of  that  eminent 
philosophical  chemist,  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  the  discoverer  of 
Hydrogen  gas,  and  of  the  composition  of  water. 

Tooting- Graveney  ; Yol.  iii.  p.  487. 

Sir  Paul  Whichcote,  knt.  and  bart.,  was  owner  of  this  manor  prior 
to  1695  ; and  on  the  2nd  of  April  in  that  year,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  of  parliament,  enabling  him,  and  dame  Jane  his  wife, 
to  make  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  manor  of  Tooting- 
Graveney,  and  any  of  his  messuages,  lands,  and  hereditaments  in 
Tooting-Graveney,  Tooting-Becke,  and  Streatham,  in  co.  Surrey,  for 
the  better  improvement  thereof. — Yide  Journals,  House  of  Com- 
mons, vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

Addiscombe:  Yol.  iv.  pp.  10,  11. 

The  Military  Seminary  of  the  East-India  Company. — This  seminary 
was  originally  established  under  a resolution  of  a general  court  of 
proprietors  in  the  above  company,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1809;  and 
was  then  confined  to  the  education  of  cadets  for  the  artillery  and 
engineer  corps ; but  in  January  1828,  the  plan  was  extended  to  afford, 
also,  the  requisite  instruction  of  cadets  for  general  service  (exclusive 
of  cavalry),  the  maximum  number  of  students  being  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  establishment  are  partly 
defrayed  by  the  company,  and  partly  by  payments  from  the  students ; 
the  cost  to  each  of  whom  for  two  years’  residence  is  about  246/.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  the  Hindustani  and  other  oriental  languages, 
together  with  French  and  Latin ; mathematics  and  classics ; military, 
landscape,  and  lithographic  drawing ; fortification,  military  surveying, 
and  the  sword  exercise;  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  other 
philosophical  sciences.  Two  public  examinations  are  held  yearly  in 
the  presence  of  the  court  of  directors ; when  a selection  is  made  of 
the  best-qualified  students,  who  are  then  transferred  to  the  establish- 
ment at  Chatham,  where  their  military  education  is  completed  at  the 
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charge  of  the  East-India  company.  The  present  public  examiner 
and  inspector,  is  Major-General  Sir  Chas.  W.  Pasley,  K.C.B.  The 
Lieut. -governor,  is  Major-Gen.  Sir  Ephraim  G.  Stannus,  C.B. 

Coombe  House,  near  Croydon;  Vol.  iv.  p.  11. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  this  mansion  was  occupied  by  Beeston 
Long,  esq.,  brother  of  the  late  lord  Farnborough ; but  some  years 
afterwards,  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Enderby,  and  at  his  decease  to  James 
William  Sutherland,  esq.,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. — The  residence  of 
James  Bourdieu,  esq.,  was  a smaller  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Coombe-lane  road;  which,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
was  transferred  to  the  late  Mr.  James,  the  principal  medical  prac- 
titioner at  Croydon,  in  whose  family  it  remains. 

Sanderstead;  Vol.  iv.  p.  44. 

The  Rev.  John  Courtney,  A.M.,  rector  of  Sanderstead,  died  at 
Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  March  14th,  1845,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  After  a short  holding  by  the  Rev.  — . Carter,  this  living  was 
in  the  same  year  bestowed  on  its  present  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  John  H.  Randolph,  A.M.,  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. — Soon  after  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Courtney,  the  parishioners  and 
congregation  at  Sanderstead  erected  a tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  church.  The  surplus  of  the 
subscription  raised  for  that  purpose  proved 
sufficient  for  the  entire  renewal  of  the  eastern 
window  of  the  chancel,  and  making  other  im- 
provements there. 

Beddington  Church  ; Vol.  iv.  p.  59 — 64. 
The  annexed  wood-cut,  executed  from  an 
etching  that  belonged  to  the  late  Arthur  Tyton, 
esq.,  of  Wimbledon,  represents  a Knight  of  the 
Carew  family,  as  exhibited  by  a small  brass 
figure  formerly  on  his  tomb  in  Beddington 
church.  He  is  represented  in  plate  armour, 
with  a sword  and  dagger,  and  the  family  arms 
embroidered  upon  his  surcoat.  The  brass, 
which  was  twenty  inches  in  length,  was  stolen 
many  years  ago. 
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Alderstead,  in  Merstham  parish ; Vol.  iv.  p.  322. 

Mr.  Manning  seems  to  have  confounded  Sir  John  Danett,  the  son- 
in-law  of  John  Elmbrygge,  with  Nicholas  Jamys , or  James,  his  father- 
in-law,  as  in  the  monumental  inscription  for  Elmbrygge  and  his  wife 
Isabell  (vide  same  volume,  p.  327),  she  is  stated  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Alderman  Jamys,  who,  according  to  Stow,  was  not  mayor  of  London, 
but  one  of  the  sheriffs,  in  1422. 

Ewell;  Vol.  iv.  pp.  374—387. 

The  probability  of  Ewell  having  been  occupied  as  a Roman  town, 
though  under  some  other  appellation,  has  been  corroborated  by  recent 
discoveries ; of  which  an  account,  accompanied  with  drawings  by  Mr. 
Archer,  was  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  November 
1847,  by  H.  W.  Diamond,  esq.,  F.S.A.  That  gentleman  superintended 
some  excavations  in  the  chalk,  in  which  several  pits  or  shafts  of 
various  depths  had  been  sunk,  and  ultimately  filled  in  with  a black  soil, 
containing  numerous  remains  of  Roman  and  Roman-British  pottery, 
including  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  together  with  animal  bones,  as  of 
the  hare  or  rabbit,  &c.,  with  shells  of  the  muscle  and  oyster,  and  a few 
fibulae.  These  pits,  or  wells,  as  they  were  called,  were  supposed 
by  Mr.  Diamond  to  have  been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  after  cremation.1 — In  a letter  which  this  discovery  gave 
rise  to,  the  writer,  Mr.  James  Puttock,  re-states  his  opinion  that  Ewell 
was  the  station  called  Canca , in  the  list  of  Roman  towns  recorded  by 
the  anonymous  Geographer  of  Ravenna.8  He  also  mentions  his  having 
seen  many  Roman  coins,  which  had  been  found  dispersed  near  the 
church  at  Ewell;  and  refers  to  a communication  made  long  ago  to 

1 Similar  pits  have  been  met  with  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; Winchester ; Chesterford,  in 
Essex;  and  other  places.  The  depth  of  those  at  Winchester  varied  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  and  contained  rich  black  mould,  including  bones  and  other  animal  matter,  intermixed 
with  fragments  of  pottery,  and  occasionally  a perfect  vase. — Gent.’s  Mag.,  October, 
1838,  p.  372.  Those  at  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  way  in  Great  East- 
cheap,  contained  sundry  vessels  of  domestic  pottery,  horns  of  goats,  sheep,  &c.,  and  were 
thought  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Kempe  to  have  been  the  “ cesspools  of  the  Roman  houses 
erected  near  the  highway.”— Id.  December,  p.  613. 

2 Vide  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  iii.  p.  326.  In  a paper  on  the 
Roman  Roads  and  Stations  of  the  Regni,  in  the  Gent.’s  Mag.  for  September  1841,  pp. 
260 — 262,  by  Mr.  Puttock,  the  writer  infers  that  the  two  Roman  roads  which  led 
from  London  to  the  southern  coast,  viz. — the  one  to  Arundel,  the  Anderida  of  the 
Romans ; the  other  to  Shoreham,  Portus  Adurni , were  not  made  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century:  they  commenced,  it  is  presumed,  at  or  about  Newington.  The  first 
station,  on  the  latter  road,  is  thought  to  have  been  at  Croydon,  the  supposed  Anicetis  of 
the  Ravenna  Catalogue ; the  second,  namely,  Meiezo,  or  Moiezo , at  Merstham.  Of  three 
other  towns  mentioned  in  the  same  list,  Mr.  Puttock  places  Morionio,  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  the  Moreford  of  the  Saxons ; Ardaoneon , at  Guildford ; and  Leucomago,  at  Lewes, 
in  Sussex. 
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Mr.  Bray,  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Roman  road  from 
Sussex  through  Ockley  and  Dorking,  was  continued  from  Pebble-lane 
above  Leatherhead  downs,  to  Ewell,  towards  which  it  directly  points ; 
and  not  towards  Woodcote,  as  conjectured  by  other  antiquaries. 

The  population  of  Ewell  has  considerably  increased  within  the  last 
fifty  years ; and  a new  Church  is  now  building  for  their  convenience. 
This  place  has  now  the  advantage  of  a Railway , a branch  from  the 
Croydon  line,  and  terminating  at  Epsom;  it  was  opened  in  1846. 

Temple  Elfande,  in  Capel;  Yol.  v.  pp.  70,  71. 

William  Gill,  esq.,  the  owner  in  1806,  died  unmarried;  and  left  his 
estates  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Streater  Gill,  and  it  was  his 
daughter  who  was  married  to  J.  H.  Frankland,  esq. 

Dorking;  Yol.  v.  p.  93. 

The  old  Market-house  at  Dorking  was  pulled  down  about  forty 
years  ago  ; its  situation  in  the  High  street  being  a very  inconvenient 
one.  Recently,  designs  for  a new  town-hall  and  market-house  have 
been  made,  and  a company  of  proprietors,  provisionally  registered, 
have  raised  a considerable  sum  in  furtherance  of  this  object. 

A Branch  Railway  to  Dorking,  from  the  Brighton  line  near  the 
Reigate  station,  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  is  now 
in  progress. 

Alfold;  Vol.  v.  p.  117. 

The  advowson  of  this  living  was  sold  by  the  Rev.  L.  Wm.  Eliot, 
himself,  to  the  Sparkes’  family.  He  is  still  living,  and  has  held  the 
rectory  of  Peper-harow  nearly  fifty  years. 

Hascomb;  Vol.  v.  pp.  126 — 129. 

The  patronage  is  still  held,  virtually,  by  Mrs.  Storie,  who  is  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Storie,  the  present  rector.  She  derived  it 
from  her  father,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a near  relation  of  Dr.  William 
Mackenzie,  the  preceding  incumbent. 

Albury  Manor;  Vol.  v.  pp.  151 — 160. 

In  the  “ County  Chronicle  and  Surrey  Herald”  for  March  21st, 
1848,  it  is  stated  that  a considerable  quantity  of  ancient  British  Gold 
Coins  was  discovered  lately  by  a boy  in  Albury  manor ; of  which  a 
few,  rescued  by  accident  from  the  melting-pot,  u were  sufficient  to 
prove  them  to  have  been  of  the  rarest  and  most  ancient  British 
type.” 
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Chil worth,  or  St.  Martha’s;  Vol.  v.  pp.  129 — 135. 

This  noble  estate  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  mart,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1845;  but  not  being  then  sold,  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  by  private  contract.  Including  the  small  manor  of  Weston, 
in  Albury,  about  eighty-three  acres,  it  is  described  as  consisting  of 
nearly  955  acres ; and  comprising  a substantial  mansion  with  several 
farms  and  woodlands,  a range  of  powder-mills,  several  paper-mills 
(tenanted  by  Sir  William  Magnay,  bart.),  and  lime-kilns,  together  with 
the  reputed  manor  of  Chil  worth  and  the  advowson  of  St.  Martha’s. 
The  entire  property  was  at  first  put  up  in  a single  lot,  for  which  the 
biddings  amounted  to  65,500/.,  but  that  sum  not  amounting  to  the 
reserve  price,  the  lot  was  withdrawn.  An  attempt  to  effect  a sale, 
by  offering  the  estate  in  several  lots,  was  next  made,  but  proved 
ineffectual. — The  then  owner,  Mr.  Wm.  Tinkler,  died  shortly  after- 
wards, under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  making  a profligate  disposal 
of  his  property. 

Southwark,  St.  Saviour’s  parish : Yol.  v.  p.  309. 

In  a Survey  made  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  October, 
1649,  of  the  “ Tenements,  with  the  Fish-ponds,  Gardens,  & c.,  called 
the  Pike  Garden , late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Charles  Stuart,  late 
king  of  England,”  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  contained,  by  estimation, 
2 roods  and  38  perches ; and  consisted  of  several  buildings,  sheds, 
courts,  passages,  easements,  waters,  &c.,  being  worth,  per  annum, 
24/.  165.  8c/.  The  houses  are  stated  to  be  very  old  and  weak,  fit  only 
for  the  residence  of  persons  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  fish-ponds 
were  100  pike,  and  86  carp,  claimed  as  the  property  of  Thos.  French, 
who  then  held  the  property  at  a yearly  rent  of  505.  only ; as  appeared 
by  the  acquittance  of  Mr.  Francis  Lenthall,  receiver  of  the  late  king’s 
revenues  for  the  co.  of  Surrey. 

In  another  Survey,  made  in  June  1652,  the  late  King’s  Barge- 
house,  on  the  Bankside,  bordering  on  the  Thames,  is  noticed.  It  was 
a building  of  timber,  covered  with  tile,  65  feet  in  length,  and  26  feet  in 
breadth ; but  was  much  out  of  repair,  and  valued  at  £8  per  ann.  In 
another  Survey,  made  on  the  same  date,  a parcel  of  ground  called  the 
Mill-hank  is  mentioned,  “ extending  from  the  tenements  adjoining  the 
Barge  House  to  the  Well  or  watery  place,  called  Slutt’s  well,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a great  ditch,  containing,  by  estimation,  4 acres ; at 
an  improved  rent,  valued  at  665.  8 d.  per  ann.  This  land  was  claimed 
by  the  Steward  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Paris  Garden ; but  no  deed  or  court  roll  being  produced  to  establish 
the  claim,  it  was  included  in  the  sale  of  the  late  King’s  lands.” 
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Since  the  account  of  St  Saviour's  Church  was  printed  (vide  vol.  v. 
pp.  353 — 368),  that  edifice  has  been  in  much  danger  of  destruction  from 
fire.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  January,  1848,  an  interment  took 
place  in  the  great  vault  under  the  eastern  pavement,  and  a portion  of 
the  burial  service  was  read  there  by  the  light  of  candles ; a spark 
from  which  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  among  the  saw-dust  between 
the  tiers  of  coffins,  and  occasioned  its  ignition  during  the  night. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  sexton  dis- 
covered that  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  issuing  from  the  vault ; but 
assistance  being  immediately  obtained,  a large  quantity  of  water  was 
thrown  into  it,  and  the  fire  was  effectually  subdued  in  about  two 
hours.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  outer  cases  of  several  leaden 
coffins  were  almost  wholly  consumed,  the  lead  melted,  and  the  bodies 
within  the  coffins  burnt.  Many  other  coffins  were  scorched,  and  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  smouldering  flames. 

Christchurch,  Blackfriars;  Vol.  v.  p.  312. 

Some  time  after  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Maple  ton,  LL.B., 
in  August  1847,  the  Rev.  M.  Lewis  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
this  incumbency. 


THE  END. 
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A 

Abbot,  archbishop,  portrait  of,  138. 

Abbot’s  pond,  in  Farnham,  289. 

Abdy,  Sir  William,  bart.,  382. 

, Rev.  W.  J.,  A.M.,  383  ; his  monument, 

384. 

■ , Rev.  J.  Channing,  A.M.,  ib. 

Abergavenny,  Edward  Nevil,  Lord,  5. 

, George,  Lord,  ib. 

, Henry,  Lord,  ib.,  109. 

Abinger,  parish  and  manor  of,  2 — 11  ; de- 
scribed in  the  Domesday  book,  3 ; descent  of 
the  manor  of  Abinger,  3,  4;  manor  of  Pad- 
dington Pembroke,  4,  5 ; manor  of  Padingden, 
or  Paddington  Bray,  5 — 7 ; Abinger  hall,  7 ; 
purchased  by  Sir  James  Scarlett,  afterwards 
Baron  Abinger,  ib. ; verses,  by  Dean  Swift,  on 
the  Countess  of  Donegal,  ib.  note  6 ; memoir  of 
Lord  Abinger,  8,  9 ; living,  9 ; rectors  since 
1800,  ib. ; the  parish  church  described,  9,  10 ; 
sepulchral  monuments,  10,  11  ; mill,  11. 
Abinger,  Robert  Campbell  Scarlett,  Baron,  7. 

, James,  Baron,  memoir  of,  8 ; tomb, 

11. 

— , Louisa  Henrietta,  1st  wife  of  Lord, 

ib. 

Ackland,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  312. 

Adam,  abbot  of  Waverley,  281. 

II.,  ib. 

Adderley,  Joan,  wife  of  Sir  John,  sepulchral 
inscription,  237. 

Adeliza,  queen  of  Henry  the  First,  279. 

Agnew,  Miss  Louisa  Anne,  16. 


Aislabie,'  William,  esq.,  284. 

Albury,  parish  of,  151- — 168;  boundaries, 
151 ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
ib.;  derivation  of  the  name,  152  ; site  of  the 
supposed  Roman  temple  described,  ib. ; dis- 
covery of  Roman  coins,  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  157,  158  ; resuscitation  of  “ Mummy 
wheat,”  158  ; descent  of  the  manor  of  Albury, 
158,  159  ; manor  of  Weston  Gumshalve,  159, 
160 ; estate  of  Weston,  160 ; living,  ib. ; rec- 
tors since  1800,  160,  161 ; biographical  memoir 
of  William  Oughtred,  161  ; of  Bishop  Horsley, 
161,  162 ; parish  church,  163 ; monuments, 
163 ; new  churches,  namely,  parochial  and 
Irvingite,  165 — 167. 

Albury  park,  167,  168;  mansion,  view  of  by 
Hollar,  168,  note  I0. 

Aldgood,  or  Algodus,  first  prior  of  St.  Mary 
Overey,  351,  352. 

Alfold,  or  Awfold,  parish  of,  114 — 118  ; 
boundaries,  114;  extent,  population,  &c.,  ib. ; 
the  manor  of  Great  Wildwood,  ib. ; manor  or 
estate  of  Sidney,  115;  manors  of  Markwick 
and  Monken-Hook,  descent,  ib. ; Alfold  park, 
descent,  115 — 117;  living,  117;  rectors  since 
1800,  ib. ; parish  church,  117,  118. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Mary,  monumental  tablet, 
103. 

Alfred  the  Great,  198,  262. 

Allen,  George,  architect,  356,  373,  377,  388. 

, Mrs.  Hannah,  399. 

Alleyne,  Abel,  esq.,  160. 

Amersham,  John,  esq.,  178. 
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Amicius,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  391,  392. 
Andrewes,  Dr.  L.,  bishop  of  Winchester,  349, 
note  31 ; his  tomb  described,  360. 

Angell,  William,  citizen,  310. 

Anglesey,  earl  of,  portrait,  138. 

Anne  Boleyn,  Queen,  anecdote  of,  303,  304 
Appleby,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  370. 

Apsley,  Thomas,  anabaptist,  407. 

Aquila,  Gilbert  de,  252. 

, Richer  de,  ib. 

Arbuthnot,  George,  esq.,  sepulchral  inscription, 
15,  16. 

Arnold,  James,  201. 

Arundel,  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of,  74. 
Arundel  and  Norfolk,  Thos.  Howard,  earl  of,  75. 
Ashmole,  Elias,  160. 

Asser,  Saxon  historian,  262 . 

Astley,  Philip,  riding-master,  memoir  of,  321. 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  410. 

Atkins,  Abraham,  esq.,  400. 

Atkinson,  Wm.,  architect,  84. 

Atkyns,  Richard,  esq,,  monument,  405. 

Aubrey,  John,  mistake  in  his  account  of  Godai- 
ming corrected,  204. 

Audley,  John  Touchet,  Lord,  117,  185;  monu- 
ment, 193. 

, James,  Lord,  117,  186. 

Austen,  Sir  Henry  Edmund,  122, 124,  135,  138, 
142. 

, George,  esq.,  124,  138,  142,  145. 

, Robert,  esq.,  135,  138  ; portrait  of,  ib.-, 

monument,  144. 

, Col.  John,  portrait  of,  138 ; his  military 

services,  140. 

, Sir  Robert,  bart.,  monument,  251. 

, William,  esq.,  monumental  inscription, 

364. 

, Pedigree  of  the  family  of,  139,  140. 

Family,  sepulchral  monument,  363. 

Aylesford,  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of,  159. 

Ayling,  Rev.  William,  246. 

B 

Bacon,  Basil,  esq.,  290. 

, C.  Nicholas,  esq.,  ib. 

, C.  B.,  esq.,  272. 

Badley,  264. 

Badshot,  tithing  in  Farnham,  263. 

Baker,  G.,  esq.,  274. 

Balchin,  Richard,  201. 

, Adm.  Sir  John,  biographical  notice  of, 

210,  211. 


Baliol,  Joceline  de,  bishop  of  Sarum,  197. 
Banelingham,  Thomas  de,  197,  199,  214. 

Banks,  Michael,  twice  executed,  407. 

Barclay,  Col.  De  Lancey,  C.B.,  monumental 
inscription,  39. 

, Robert,  esq.,  of  Bury-hill,  69,  108. 

, Charles,  esq.,  ib. 

Bardsey,  Thomas,  esq.,  36. 

Bargate  stone,  221. 

Barker,  John,  esq.,  of  Sunning,  Berks,  monu- 
ment, 207. 

, Sir  Robert,  217. 

Barlow,  Rev.  John  Mount,  A.M.,  143,  179. 
Baron,  William,  of  Eglosherry,  Cornwall,  310. 
Barrett,  George,  esq.,  121. 

Barron,  Mr.,  of  Aldershot,  300. 

Bartholomew,  Rev.  Charles,  A.M.,  143. 

, Rev.  Richard,  B.A.,  125. 

Barton,  Rev.  John,  A.M.,  246. 

Bavent,  Adam  de,  295. 

, Roger  de,  ib. 

Bax,  Edward,  esq.,  13. 

Baynards,  seat  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thurlow,  181 ; 
description  of  the  mansion  and  pictures, 
181—183. 

Bear  Gardens  on  Bank-side,  312,  317. 

Beath,  Rev.  Patrick  Ballinghall,  A.M.,  72. 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  351. 

Beckett,  Right  Hon.  John,  249. 

Bedell,  Rev.  Henry,  B.A.,  242. 

Bel  de  Fermesham,  John,  294. 

Bell,  Henry,  esq.,  253. 

Bellasis,  Mrs.  Esther,  monumental  tablet,  243. 
Bellingham,  Sir  Henry,  295. 

Bennet,  Simon,  esq.,  of  Beechampton,  Bucks, 

220. 

Bennett,  Simon,  esq.,  254. 

Benson,  Rev.  S.,  A.M.,  368. 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  portrait  of,  168. 
Berewyke,  John  de,  76. 

Bermondsey  street,  325. 

Bertie,  Capt.  Albemarle,  145. 

Best,  George,  esq.,  225. 

Betch worth  Castle,  78,  79. 

, West,  76  ; descent  of  manor,  76 — 78. 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  described,  416 — 418. 

Bever,  Mrs.,  of  Busbridge,  217. 

Bickerton,  Rev.  Edward,  179 ; monumental 
tablet,  180. 

Bignell,  or  Bicknell,  Mr.  Robert,  271. 
Billinghurst,  Rev.  William,  116,  301,  306. 
Bingham,  John,  esq.,  350;  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, 363,  369. 
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Binscomb  tithing,  in  Godaiming,  199. 

Blackheath  Hundred,  boundaries,  113; 
description  of,  ib. ; grant  of,  to  Sir  Edward 
Zouch,  114;  parishes  and  manors  within  the 
hundred,  ib. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  view  of  by  Wilson,  183  ; 

described,  317 — 319. 

Blind,  Indigent,  school  for,  411. 

Blois,  Henry  de,  bishop  of  Winchester,  264,279, 
288. 

Boehm,  Edm.,  esq.,  of  Ottershaw,  115. 

Bohun,  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph,  32 ; monumental  in- 
scription, 39. 

Bonfield  Spring  and  Cell,  at  Oxenford,  234. 
Bonner,  Bishop,  his  death  and  burial,  407. 
Bordello.  See  Stews. 

Borough  High-street,  325 ; and  market,  345. 
Boscawen,  Hon.  J.  Evelyn,  A.M.,  38,  125. 
Bostock,  Rev.  Charles,  LL.D.  See  Rich. 
Boteler,  Theobald  le,  185. 

Bourne,  or  Winterbourne  hamlet,  291. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  F.  Pleydell,  223. 

, Rev.  W.  Arundel,  ib. 

Bowen,  Rev.  Christopher,  A.M.,  409. 

Bowyer,  Ann.  See  Morley. 

Boyce,  Henry,  esq.,  146. 

Boyse,  Mr.  William,  312. 

Brackenbury,  Rev.  Joseph,  A.M.,  321. 
Bradburne,  John,  esq.,  145,  note  8. 

Bradestan,  Sir  Thomas,  137. 

Bradley,  manor  of,  112. 

Bradshaw,  John,  esq.,  171,  172. 

. •,  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 

tice, his  portrait,  182. 

Bramley,  parish  of,  118 — 123;  boundaries, 
118  ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
118,  119;  descent,  119,  120;  manor  of  East 
Bramley,  or  Tangley,  120  ; manor  of  West 
Bramley,  121 ; manor  of  Wintershull,  ib.  ; 
Nore  or  Nower  estate,  121,  122  ; Farley-hill, 
or  Unsted  Wood,  122 ; village,  ib. ; parish 
church,  ib. ; monuments,  123. 

Branche,  William,  230. 

, Sir  Nicholas,  ib. 

, Andrew',  ib. 

. , Thomas,  ib. 

Brand,  Rev.  John,  407. 

Braose,  or  Brahus,  William  de,  5,  120. 

, George,  ib. 

, William  de,  189. 

— , John  de,  ib. 

Bray,  Sir  Edward,  of  Vachery,  6. 

, Owen,  esq.,  ib. 


Bray,  Reginald,  esq.,  6. 

, John,  Lord,  158. 

, Sir  Edward,  170,  172,  177,  178,  181,  188. 

, Rev.  George,  187,  190,  195. 

, William,  esq.,  187,  188  ; his  sepulchral 

memorial,  193  ; biographical  memoir  of, 
193,  194. 

, Edward,  esq.,  A.M.,  188,  193. 

, Amelia  Caroline,  epitaph,  195. 

, Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  181  ; biographical 

memoir  of,  186,  187. 

, Edmund,  Lord,  177,  181,  187. 

Breache,  manor  of,  in  Ewhurst,  178. 
Brickbury-hill,  in  Farnham,  292. 

Bricknell,  Rev.  Jonathan  Hilkiah,  117. 

Bridge- Ward  Without,  326. 

Bridger,  John,  201. 

, Mrs.  Lucy,  monumental  inscription,  298. 

Briscoe,  J.  Ivatt,  esq.,  M.P.,  359. 

British  and  Foreign  School,  413 — 416. 

Brixton  Hundred,  containing  the  parish  of 
Christchurch,  Blackfriars,  and  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  308. 

Broadwood,  James  Shudi,  esq.,  71,  73. 

Brocas,  Benedict,  225. 

, Sir  Bernard,  231. 

, William,  ib. 

Brodrick,  Alan,  231.  See  Midleton. 

, Sir  Thomas,  portrait,  232. 

, Admiral,  portrait,  ib. ; monument, 

237. 

Bromesgrave,  Mrs.  Anne,  410. 

Bromfield,  Edward,  esq.,  400. 

, Sir  John,  bart.,  ib. 

Brookes,  W.  McIntosh,  architect,  95,  165. 
Broom-hall,  seat  of  And.  Spottiswoode,  esq.,  73. 
Brougham,  William,  esq.,  341. 

Browker,  Hugh,  esq.,  309. 

— — , Thomas,  esq.,  ib. 

Brown,  Sir  Anthony,  226,  233,  284,  300. 

, Sir  Thomas,  of  Betchworth  Castle,  76, 

77. 

, Sir  George,  77. 

, Sir  Matthew,  78. 

, Sir  Adam,  ib. 

Browne,  Sir  Samuel,  311. 

Buchanan,  George,  portrait,  232. 

Buckingham,  Villiers,  duke  of,  (killed  by  Felton), 
his  portrait,  182. 

Buckland,  Rev.  John,  A.M.,  407. 

Budgen,  John,  M.D.,  15. 

Bull,  Rev.  John  Garwood,  A.B.,  204. 

Bullock,  Rev.  Edward,  223. 
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Bullock,  John,  esq.,  401. 

Bunn,  Alfred,  324. 

Buonaparte,  portrait  of  by  Bartolozzi,  183. 
Burbage,  Richard,  actor,  314,  note  14. 
Burghley,  Lord,  portrait  of,  167. 

Burningfold,  manor  of,  125. 

Burrell,  Sir  William,  bart.,  81. 

, Sir  Charles  Merrick,  bart.,  82. 

Busbridge,  216. 

Hall  described,  217,  218. 

Busbrugge,  John  de,  177. 

Bush  Inn,  Farnham,  264,  note  7. 

Buttermer,  Rev.  Robert  D.,  292. 

C 

Caesar,  Sir  Julius,  268,  note  ,e. 

Calvert,  Charles,  esq.,  341. 

, Charles,  M.D.,  16. 

, Charles  William,  esq.,  73. 

* , Walter,  esq.,  14,  73. 

Camois,  Roger,  Lord,  20. 

, Sir  Ralph  de,  18. 

, Sir  Thomas,  12. 

Capel,  parish  of,  70 — 73;  boundaries,  70; 
manor-farm  of  Temple  Elfant,  70,  71 ; Kit- 
lands,  71  ; Entons’  Coppice,  ib. ; chapelry,  ib. ; 
registers,  72  ; incumbent,  ib. ; church,  ib. ; 
monuments,  ib. ; school-house,  73  ; Osbrook, 
ib. ; Broom-hall,  ib. 

Carlisle,  Rev.  William,  173. 

Carter,  John,  architect,  287. 

Caryl,  John,  esq.,  of  Tangley,  115,  120,  241. 

Richard,  esq.,  120,  147. 

, Simon,  esq.,  115. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  254. 

Cattshall,  or  Cattishill  tithing,  in  Godaiming, 
199  ; manor,  214,  215. 

Cedar  of  Libanus,  fine  specimen  of,  232. 
Chalcraft,  John,  esq.,  245. 

Chalk  and  Wealden  districts  of  Surrey  described, 
53 — 67  ; chalk  formation,  57;  fossils,  61,  62 ; 
Wealden  formation,  63  ; geological  epochs, 
65—67. 

Chandler,  Allen,  esq.,  254. 

, John,  esq.,  255  ; monumental  tablet, 

256. 

, Rev.  J.  Flutter,  255 ; monumental 

memorial,  256. 

— , Rev.  John,  A.M.,  255,  257. 

Chappie,  Sir  William,  124. 

Charles  the  First,  portrait  of,  182. 

Second,  portrait  of,  ib. 


Charles  the  Fifth,  the  emperor,  his  portrait,  232, 
Chatfield,  Rev.  George,  148. 

Cheesman,  Alfred,  epitaph,  97. 

Cherte,  tithing  in  Farnham,  264,  296. 
Chesterton,  John,  esq.,  233. 

Chiddingfold,  parish  of,  244 — 247  ; bound- 
aries, 244 ; situation  and  soil,  ib. ; fair,  and 
market,  disused,  ib.  ; Godstrode  manor,  ib. ; 
Imbham  manor,  245  ; Combe  manor,  ib. ; High 
Prestwicke  manor,  ib. ; Pockford  farm,  ib. ; 
advowson,  &c.,  246  ; rectors  since  1800,  ib. ; 
church  described,  246,  247  ; sepulchral  monu- 
ments, 247. 

Child,  Charles,  esq.,  147. 

, Charles,  gent.,  284. 

, John,  esq.,  of  Guildford,  120,  124,  147. 

Christchurch,  parish  of,  308 — 324 ; bound- 
aries, 308 ; manor  of  Paris-Garden,309 ; descent 
of  manor,  309,  310;  parish  constituted,  310; 
church  founded, — rebuilt,  310,  311 ; description, 
311,312;  rectors  since  1800,  312;  Bank-side, 
ib. ; old  theatres,  the  Globe,  Hope,  Rose,  and 
Swan,  312 — 316  ; the  Bordello,  or  Stews,  316, 
317  ; Blackfriars  bridge,  317 — 319  ; Rotunda,  or 
Hall  of  Science,  319,  320 ; Surrey  chapel,  320  ; 
Magdalen  hospital,  320,  321  ; Surrey  theatre, 
321 — 324;  public  charities,  parochial  schools, 
and  almshouses,  324. 

Christian  George,  201. 

Christopher,  abbot  of  Waverley,  281. 

Cibber,  Caius  Gabriel,  his  statues,  416. 

Cinerary  urns,  found  at  Shackleford,  221. 

Clare,  Gilbert  de,  earl  of  Gloucester,  12,  19. 

, John,  earl  of,  231. 

Clarence,  George,  duke  of,  253  ; inscription  re- 
lating to  him  in  Witley  church,  256. 

, Lionel,  duke  of,  188. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Dr.  Adam,  320. 

, Rev.  Edward,  A.M.,  biographical  notice, 

235,  note  6. 

, Sir  Francis,  290. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  of  Horsham,  Sussex,  254. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  knt.,  394 ; statue,  ib .;  por- 
trait, 395. 

Clere,  William  de,  177. 

, Roger,  de,  184. 

Clifford,  Roger  de,  116,  136. 

, Robert,  Lord,  ib. 

, John,  Lord,  ib .,  137. 

, Henry,  Lord,  116;  anecdote  of,  note  ', 

137. 

Clink  Liberty,  Southwark,  348. 

Clive,  Hon.  Robert,  160. 
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Cobbett,  William,  M.P.,  memoir  of,  277. 
Cocker,  Edward,  his  monument,  405. 

Coldham,  George,  esq.,  298. 

Cole,  Rev.  William  Sibthorpe,  133. 

, Rev.  William  Hodgson,  149. 

Collet,  John,  esq.,  370. 

Combe-Brades,  manor  of,  245. 

Compton,  parish  of,  224—229  ; boundaries, 
224 ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
ib. ; descent  of  the  manor,  ib. ; division  of  the 
ancient  manor,  225  ; manor  of  Compton  West- 
bury,  ib. ; Compton  Eastbury,  ib. ; Eastbury- 
house,  ib.  ; Down-place,  226  ; Polsted,  ib. ; 
Field-place,  ib. ; living  and  advowson,  226,  227; 
parish  registers,  227  ; rectors  since  1800,  ib. ; 
parish  church,  227,  228  ; sepulchral  monu- 
ments, 228,  229  ; font,  229. 

Compton,  tithing  of,  near  Waverley,  290. 
Coney  hurst,  manor  of,  in  Ewhurst,  178. 

Cook,  Rev.  John,  B.D.,  15. 

, Robert,  201. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Edward,  223. 

, Rev.  Henry  John,  A.M.,  179. 

, Thomas,  bishop  of  Winchester,  265. 

Copley,  Sir  Thomas,  375. 

Cornish,  Admiral,  240 ; monumental  inscription, 
243. 

Cornwall,  Capt.  Thomas,  R.N.,  79. 

Cosford,  in  Thursley,  258. 

, Vale  of,  259. 

Cotte,  John  de,  241,  note  2. 

, Juliana  de,  ib. 

Cottingham,  L.,  architect,  359,  note  50. 

Counter  Prison,  Southwark,  348. 

Court,  Robert,  esq.,  257. 

Covert,  Anthony,  127. 

, John,  esq.,  245. 

>,  Richard,  127. 

, William,  ib. 

, Sir  Walter,  231. 

Cowper,  John,  esq.,  72. 

, John,  serjeant-at-law,  70;  monument, 

72. 

, Sir  Richard,  70,  72. 

Cranley,  parish  of,  168 — 176  ; boundaries, 
168 ; extent  of  land,  soil,  and  produce,  169  ; 
manor,  ib.  ; manor  of  Vachery,  169,  170  ; 
oratory,  170;  Knowle,  170 — 172;  Utworth, 
172  ; Ridinghurst,  ib. ; Holhurst,  ib. ; Snock’s- 
hill,  ib. ; advowson  and  patronage,  172,  173  ; 
the  living,  173  ; rectors  since  1800,  ib. ; parish 
church,  174,  175;  monuments,  175,  176;  dis- 
senting chapel,  ib.;  Wey  and  Arun  canal,  ib. 


Cranley,  Thomas  de,  D.D.,  173,  174. 

Crawley,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  10. 

Creuze,  John,  esq.,  178. 

Croft,  Rev.  John,  203. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  portrait  of,  182. 

, Mrs.,  mother  of  the  Protector,  her 

portrait,  by  Walker,  182. 

Crooksbury-hill,  near  Farnham,  289. 
Cumberland,  Henry  Clifford,  earl  of,  137. 

Cure,  Thomas,  esq.,  309  ; his  tomb,  365 ; his 
college,  368. 

Curling,  William,  A.M.,  368. 

Currie,  Mrs.  Percy,  monumental  tablet,  256. 
Cutter,  Vincent,  monumental  inscription,  133. 

D 

D’Abernon,  John,  158. 

Dagworth,  Sir  Thomas,  177. 

Dalemer,  Hugo,  sepulchral  inscription,  223. 
Darcie,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  sepulchral  inscription, 
41. 

Dauncy,  William,  350. 

Davidge,  George  Both  well,  actor,  323. 

Davison,  Crawford,  esq.,  295,  298. 

Dawson,  Rev.  Alfred,  103. 

, Rev.  J.  Massy,  A.M.,  9,  48. 

Day,  Thomas,  esq.,  of  Anningsley,  170. 

, Rev.  William,  A.M.,  368. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Asylum  for,  410. 

Deans-hold,  tithing  in,  199. 

Deepdene,  seat  of  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  esq., 
79—90  ; descent  of  estate,  81,  82  ; mansion, 
paintings,  &c.,  84 — 89  ; gardens,  plantations, 
&c.,  89,  90. 

Deey,  Rev.  William,  390. 

Delafosse,  Rev.  Daniel  Charles,  192. 

Denbies  estate,  seat  of  W.  J.  Denison,  esq.,  M.P., 
90;  ornamental  grounds  and  buildings,  91. 
Denbigh-house,  Haslemere,  250. 

Dendy,  John,  esq.,  177. 

, Samuel,  gent.,  monumental  tablet,  98. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  266. 

Denison,  Joseph,  esq.,  92. 

, William  Joseph,  esq.,  90,  92,  112. 

Despencer,  Edward,  Lord,  12,  19. 

— , Thomas,  Lord,  ib. 

Devil’s  Jumps,  hills  so  called,  290. 

Punch-bowl,  described,  258. 

Devon,  Charles,  esq.,  225. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  Mr.,  321. 

, Thomas,  Mr.,  323. 

Diddlesfold,  William,  sepulchral  monument,  129. 
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Digby,  Sir  Ken  elm,  portrait  of,  182. 

Dixon,  Richard,  201. 

Docker,  Rev.  Thomas  Robert,  293. 

Dodd,  Dr.  William,  320. 

Dogflud,  tithing  in  Farnham,  263. 

Dol,  Hugh  de,  245. 

, Robert  de,  ib. 

Dolben,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  311. 

Dolliffe,  James,  esq.,  216. 

Donegal,  Catherine,  countess  of,  7 ; verses  on 
her,  by  Dean  Swift,  ib.  note  6. 

Dorking,  parish  of,  73 — 112;  boundaries, 
73 ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
73,  74  ; descent,  74 — 76  ; West  Betchworth, 
76 — 78  ; Betchworth  castle,  78,  79  ; Chart 
park,  79  ; Deepdene,  79 — 90  ; mansion  and 
paintings  described,  84 — 89  ; Denbies,  90—92  ; 
town  of  Dorking,  92 — 94  ; parish  church,  94 — 
96  ; sepulchral  monuments,  96 — 100  ; living, 
100,  101 ; vicars  since  1800,  101  ; parish 
registers,  101;  charitable  donations,  102,  103; 
Independent  chapel,  103;  sepulchral  memorials, 
ib.;  Sunday  schools,  104 ; Wesleyan  chapel,  ib. ; 
Friends’ meeting-house,  ib. ; British  schools,  ib.; 
Union  workhouse,  ib .;  buildings,  105  ; markets, 
ib. ; water  and  gas  works,  105,  106  ; modern 
improvements,  106;  Shrub-hill,  ib .;  Cotman- 
dene,  ib . ; borough  of  Milton,  107;  Milton- 
court,  ib. ; Bury-hill,  108  ; borough  of  Westcot, 
108,  109  ; Rookery,  109,  110 ; Hanstie-bury, 
110;  discovery  of  Saxon  coins  at  Winterfield 
farm,  111 ; Holmwood,  ib. ; chapel,  ib.;  manor 
of  Bradley,  112  ; quantity  and  description  of 
land,  ib. ; territorial  proprietors,  ib. 

Dorrington,  Francis,  esq.,  monumental  tablet, 
118. 

Douglas,  Rev.  James,  247. 

Down-place,  Compton,  226. 

Drewett,  Mr.  Henry,  146. 

Drummond,  Hon.  Andrew,  portrait  of,  168. 

, Henry,  esq.,  jun.,  sepulchral 

monument,  165. 

, Henry,  esq.,  148,  159,  160;  angel 

of  the  Irvingite  church,  167,  note  8. 
Duncumb,  Anthony,  monumental  inscription, 
164. 

, George,  esq.,  of  Weston  in  Albury, 

116,  134,  158,  160,  164. 

■ , Rev.  George,  196. 

— — , Rev.  Thomas,  191. 

, Thomas,  B.A.,  192. 

Duncumbe,  George,  esq.,  of  Weston  in  Albury, 
13. 


Duncumbe,  Sir  William,  13,  15. 

, George,  esq.,  of  Shalford,  135. 

, Sir  Sanders,  master  of  the  King’s 

Bears,  313. 

Dunsfold,  parish  of,  123—126  ; boundaries, 
123  ; manors  and  estates  entirely  or  partly 
within  this  parish,  124  ; manor  of  Smithbrook, 
ib. ; Lord  Grantley’s  estate,  ib. ; Graffham,  ib. ; 
High-Loxley,  ib.  ; manor  of  Fylde,  125  ; 
manor  of  Burningfold,  ib. ; living,  ib. ; rectors 
since  1800,  ib.;  parish  church,  125,  126;  monu- 
ments, 126 ; school-house,  ib. 

E 

Eager,  Mr.  Richard,  124. 

Easling,  High  and  Low,  199,  215. 

Eastbury,  manor  of,  225. 

Ebbels,  Robert,  architect,  151,  179. 

Ede,  Robert  Best,  his  lamented  decease,  98. 
Editha,  Queen-dowager  of  England,  held  Dork- 
ing, 73,  and  Shere,  169,  184. 

Edmunds,  Richard,  esq.,  410. 

Edward  VI.,  King,  portrait,  390,  395  ; statue, 
394. 

Ekins,  Rev.  Charles  203. 

, Rev.  Charles,  B.L.,  246,  247. 

, Rev.  Robert,  204. 

Eldon,  Lord-chancellor,  portrait  of,  183. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Edward,  117. 

, Rev.  Laurence  William,  ib. 

, Laurence,  esq.,  216,  218,  222. 

, Sir  William,  id. 

, Rev.  Laurence  William,  A.M.,  235. 

, William,  esq.,  222. 

Elliott,  Rev.  C.  Boileau,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  204. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  portrait  of,  with  her  coun- 
cillors, Essex,  Leicester,  Burghley,  and 
Raleigh,  182. 

, Queen,  her  visits  to  Farnham  castle, 

265,  266. 

Ellery,  Jacob,  esq.,  172. 

Ellesmere,  Elizabeth,  Lady,  253,  254. 

Elliston,  Robert  William,  actor,  323. 

Elmer,  of  Farnham,  an  artist,  274. 

Elrington,  Thomas,  6,  7. 

, Edward,  ib. 

Elstead,  or  Elsted,  parish  of,  293,  294; 
boundaries,  293 ; living,  ib. ; ministers  since 
1815,  ib. ; church,  293,  294 ; parish  registers, 
294 ; parochial  assessment  in  1648,  294,  note  '. 
El  win,  Thomas,  201. 

Ely,  Nich.  de,  bishop  of  Winchester,  279,  280. 
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Elyot,  Richard,  esq.,  159. 

, Sir  William,  210. 

Elyott,  John,  esq.,  300. 

, Mrs.  Judith,  monument,  207 . 

Emerson,  William,  monument,  361. 

Enticnap,  ancient  family  of,  245. 

Ertingdon,  or  Artington,  199. 

Ethelbald,  king  of  Wessex,  262. 

Evance,  Wm,,  monumental  inscription,  406. 

Evans,  Rev.  James,  379. 

Evelyn,  Richard,  esq.,  of  Baynards  in  Cranley, 
178,  181. 

, Richard,  esq.,  7,  20,  26  ; epitaph,  41, 

109. 

, George,  esq.,  of  Long  Ditton,  died  in 

1603,  20 ; 25,  26,  36  ; monumental 
inscription,  40  ; 107. 

— , George,  esq.,  of  Wotton,  died  in  1699, 

21,  26,  43. 

, John,  esq.,  of  Says-court,  Wotton,  &c., 

20 ; biographical  memoir  of,  21 — 23, 
26  ; anecdotes  and  memorials  of,  31, 
32,  notes  J,  2 ; his  improvements  at 
Wotton,  &c.,  33,  35 ; monumental 
inscription,  42  ; his  Letter  to  arch- 
bishop Tenison ; his  Letter  to  Au- 
brey noticed,  47,  note  1S. 

, John,  jun.,  esq.,  notice  of,  23,  note  11 ; 

26,  43. 

, Sir  John,  bart.,  of  Wotton,  23,  26,  33, 

43  ; his  contribution  to  the  endow- 
ment of  Oakwood  chapel,  48,  109. 

, Sir  John,  jun.,  23,  27,  43. 

, Sir  Frederick,  bart.,  23,  27,  33,  43, 107, 

109. 

, John,  esq.,  of  Wotton,  23,  31,  44. 

, Capt.  George,  of  Wotton,  his  military 

services  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo, 
24,  and  note  13 ; 31 ; monument,  by 
Westmacott,  and  epitaph  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  44 ; letter  to  his  widow,  44, 
note  n. 

— — — , William  John,  esq.,  of  Wotton,  24,  31, 
107,  190. 

, Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  “ Sylva  ” Evelyn, 

monumental  inscription,  42. 

— * , Dame  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  Frederick 

Evelyn,  her  bequest  of  the  Wotton 
estates,  23,  24,  note  12  ; monumental 
inscription,  43. 

, Sir  John,  bart.,  of  Godstone,  24. 

Evelyn  family,  Pedigree  of,  with  illustrative 
notes,  25 — 32. 


Evershed,  John,  esq.,  13,  14. 

, family  of,  14,  note  4. 

Ewhurst,  parish  of,  176—183  ; boundaries, 
176 ; quantity  of  land,  soil,  and  produce,  176, 
177;  manor  of  Somerbury,  177;  manor  of 
Pollingfold,  ib.,  178  ; Coneyhurst,  178;  Breache, 
ib. ; advowson  and  living,  178,  179  ; parish 
registers,  179 ; rectors  since  1800,  ib. ; parish 
church,  179,  180;  sepulchral  monument,  180;, 
the  parsonage  house,  ib.  ; warrant  for  the 
collection  of  a parish  rate  during  the  common- 
wealth, id.  note  4 ; Baynards,  181 — 183, 

F 

Fairfax,  Lord,  portrait  of,  182. 

Fall,  Mrs.  Sarah,  monumental  tablet,  97. 
Farmingham,  Kent,  262. 

Farnham  Hundred,  its  name,  description  in 
the  Domesday  book,  boundaries,  parishes,  and 
tithings,  261 . 

Farnham,  parish  of,  261 — 293  ; derivation 
of  name,  261  ; early  history,  262 ; description 
of  manor  in  the  Domesday  book,  ib. ; custom 
of  the  manor,  263  ; parochial  boundaries,  ib. ; 
tithings,  ib. ; manorial  courts,  264;  castle,  264 
— 269  ; Bush  inn,  264,  note  7 ; parks,  267, 270  ; 
manufacture  of  green  pots,  268,  note  Ifi ; de- 
scription of  castle,  269,  270;  borough  and 
market,  270;  clothing  trade,  271  ; hop  planta- 
tions, ib. ; municipal  charters,  271,  272  ; chief 
landholders,  272 ; advowson  and  benefice,  ib.; 
vicars  since  1800,273;  parish  church,  273,274; 
the  chancel,  pulpit,  and  font,  274  ; sepulchral 
memorials,  274,  275  ; charities,  schools,  and 
almshouses,  275;  eminent  natives,  276,  277  ; 
union  workhouse,  276. 

Fay,  John  de,  239. 

, Ralph  de,  119. 

Feacham,  Rev.  George,  monumental  tablet,  97, 

101. 

Fearnhame,  battle  of,  mentioned  by  Asser,  262. 
Fenwick,  William,  esq.,  78. 

Ferncomb  manor,  in  Godaiming,  199  ; tithing, 
219  ; district  church,  ib. 

Ferry,  Mr.  Benjamin,  architect,  292,  409. 
Feversham,  George  Sondes,  earl  of,  112. 

, Lewis  de  Duras,  earl  of,  ib. 

Field,  James,  Mr.,  architect,  395. 

Fielding,  James,  esq.,  250. 

, Rev.  James,  149,  173. 

Field-place,  in  Compton,  226. 

Filewood,  Rev.  Thomas  Roger,  125. 
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Finch,  Adm.  Hon.  William  Clement,  159. 
Fishmongers’  almshouses,  Southwark,  409, 410. 
Fitz-Geoffrey,  John,  116,  136,  184. 

, Richard,  185,  188. 

Fitzgerald,  Rev.  Thomas,  37,  38. 

Fitzherbert,  Sir  Henry,  hart.,  67. 

Fitz-John,  Richard,  136. 

Fitz-Other,  Walter,  199,  224. 

Fitz- Williams,  Sir  William,  188,  283,  300. 
Flambard,  Ranulf,  a Norman  chief,  198. 
Fletcher,  John,  dramatic  poet,  367. 

, Laurence,  314,  note  I4. 

Flitcroft,  Henry,  architect,  376. 

Flutter,  Peter,  esq.,  124. 

Folliott,  Lieut.-Gen.,  family  tomb  at  Ockley,  16 ; 

of  Leith-hill  Place,  67. 

Forde,  Rev.  James,  274. 

— — , Rev.  John,  B.D.,  ib. 

Foreman,  Luke,  esq.,  monumental  tablet,  256. 
Fox,  Chesterton,  esq.,  234. 

, Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  269  ; his 

badge  in  Elstead  church,  294. 

Franco,  David,  esq.,  69. 

Francklyn,  Major,  289. 

Frankland,  James  Henry,  esq.,  71, 201,  215,295. 
Frederick,  Sir  John,  bart.,  127. 

, Sir  Thomas,  bart.,  ib. 

Frensham,  parish  of,  294 — 298  ; boundaries, 
294 ; fish-ponds,  ib. ; manufacture  of  pottery, 
ib. ;-  the  manor  of  Frensham  Beale,  294,  295 ; 
Pierrepont  Lodge,  295  ; manor  of  Pitfold,  295, 
296 ; tithing  of  Cherte,  296  ; advowson  and 
benefice,  296,  297  ; ministers  since  1815,  297  ; 
church  described,  ib.;  sepulchral  memorials, 
298;  ancient  cauldron,  297,  note  3;  legends 
connected  with  it,  and  description,  ib.,  298. 
Frowde,  Philip,  esq.,  postmaster-general,  231. 
Fulham,  Edward,  D D.,  225  ; his  monumental 
inscription,  229. 

, Rev.  Edward,  225,  note  '. 

, Rev.  John,  M.A.,  229. 

Fuller,  Richard,  esq.,  46,  110. 

Fylde,  manor  of,  in  Dunsfold,  125. 

Fyler,  James,  esq.,  145,  note  8. 

G 

Galaher,  Rev.  G.  F.,  A.M.,  385. 

Galloway,  earl  of,  G.  Stewart,  249. 

Garthwaite,  Edward,  esq.,  221. 

Gates,  Richard,  esq.,  178. 

Gatton,  Hamo  de,  held  Cattes-hill  by  a singular 
tenure,  214,  and  note  21 . 


Gaynesford,  John,  of  Crowhurst,  301,  303. 

, Edward,  301. 

, Sir  John,  303. 

, Anne,  curious  anecdote  relating  to 

her,  304,  note  6. 

Gedding,  Walter  de,  147. 

Gibson,  Thomas,  esq.,  monumental  tablet  and 
arms,  145,  246. 

, George,  esq.,  145 . 

, George  John,  esq.,  ib.,  246. 

Giffard,  Walter,  abbot  of  Waverley,  124. 

, Walter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  349,  note 

31 ; 350,  354. 

, William,  bishop  of  Winchester,  founder 

of  Waverley  abbey,  278,  279,  293. 

, Walter,  abbot  of  Waverley,  notice  of, 

282. 

, Lady,  290. 

Gilbert,  abbot  of  Waverley,  281. 

Gildable  manor,  Southwark,  327. 

Gill,  Dr.  Alexander,  381. 

, Ezra,  esq.,  71,  215. 

, Henry  Streater,  esq.,  172,  295. 

, William,  esq.,  71,  215,  295. 

Glanville,  William,  esq.,  sepulchral  inscription, 
45  ; his  charitable  donation,  46. 

Globe  theatre,  Bankside,  described,  313 — 315. 
Gloucester,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  earl  of,  137. 
Gobelin  tapestry,  at  Baynards,  183. 

Godalming  Hundred,  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day book,  197 ; grant  of  it  to  the  bishop  of 
Sarum,  by  Henry  the  Second,  ib.;  subsequent 
grants,  ib. ; description,  198 ; boundaries,  ib. 
Godalming,  parish  of,  198 — 222;  boundaries, 
198 ; derivation  of  name,  ib. ; manor  or  lord- 
ship  granted  to  Ethelwald  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
ib. ; described  in  the  Domesday  book,  198,  199; 
divided  into  tithings,  199 ; descent  of  the 
manor,  199,  200 ; extent  of  the  parish,  200 ; 
husbandry,  ib. ; botanical  notices,  ib. ; chief 
landed  proprietors,  201 ; town  and  borough, 
ib. ; market,  ib. ; fairs,  ib. ; charter  of  incor- 
poration granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  ib. ; town 
seal,  ib. ; navigation  of  the  river  Wey,  ib. ; 
municipal  officers,  ib.  note  2 ; manufactures, 
202;  bridge  over  the  Wey,  ib. ; living,  203 ; 
advowson,  ib. ; vicars  since  1800,  203,  204; 
Aubrey’s  mistake  relative  to  the  church  and 
benefice  corrected,  204  ; the  parish  church 
described,  205,  206  ; sepulchral  memorials,  206 
— 208 ; instances  of  longevity  at  Godalming, 
208,  note  14 ; dissenters’  meeting-houses,  209 ; 
charity  schools,  ib. ; almshouses,  ib.;  boundaries, 
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ib. ; buildings,  210 ; roads,  ib. ; parish  rate 
levied  in  1647,  ib. ; volunteers,  ib. ; notice  of 
Admiral  Balchin,  210,  211  ; King’s  Arms  inn, 
210,  note  15 ; story  of  Mary  Tofts,  211,  212; 
the  manor  of  Westbrook,  descent  of,  213,  214; 
account  of  General  Oglethorpe,  213,  note  18 ; 
manor  of  Catteshill,  214,  215  ; Eashing,  215  ; 
Busbridge,  216,  217;  Busbridge  Hall,  217,  218; 
Old  Mynster  Field,  the  site  of  a chapel,  218  ; 
Munsted  heath,  ib. ; Burgate  farm,  ib.;  Hydon’s 
Ball,  ib. ; Ferncombe  tithing,  219 ; district 
church,  ib. ; Hertmore  tithing,  220  ; Labourne 
tithing,  ib. ; Enton  estate,  ib. ; Chapel  field,  ib. ; 
Shackleford  tithing,  220,  221  ; Cinerary  urns, 
discovered  at  Shackleford,  221 ; ancient  pottery 
in  Holt  forest,  ib. ; manor  of  Tuesley,  ib. ; Bar- 
gate  stone  quarries,  ib. 

Godbold,  Nathaniel,  esq.,  monumental  tablet, 
207  ; owner  of  Westbrook  estate,  214. 
Godman,  Joseph,  esq.,  127. 

Godschall,  Sir  Robert,  knt.,  160 ; sepulchral 
memorial,  164. 

, Wm.  Man,  esq.,  160. 

, Rev.  Samuel  Man,  LL.B.,  ib . 

Gomselle,  189.  See  Gumsele . 

Gooch,  Anthony,  gent.,  of  Hertmore,  220. 
Gooding,  Rev.  Samuel,  101. 

Gore,  Gerard,  esq.,  226. 

Goreing,  Sir  Charles,  125. 

, Sir  Henry,  ib. 

, Charles,  esq.,  221. 

Gosterwood  manor,  in  Wotton,  36. 

Gostrode,  Simon  de,  36. 

, Richard  de,  ib. 

Gower,  John,  354;  his  sepulchral  monument 
described,  362. 

Graffham,  or  Grapham,  Walter,  124. 

, Thomas,  ib. 

Grantley,  William  Norton,  Lord,  120, 121, 147. 

, Fletcher,  Lord,  124,  147,  150. 

family,  sepulchral  memorials  of,  149, 

150. 

Great  Liberty  manor,  Southwark,  327,  328. 
Green,  Rev.  William,  379. 

Green  pots  manufactured  at  Farnham,  used  by 
the  Templars,  268,  note  16. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  portrait,  182. 

Grey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  de,  304. 
Grimston,  James  Bucknell,  viscount,  108,  112. 
Gruchy,  Mrs.  Bridget,  monument,  238. 
Guldeford,  Henry  de,  226,  227. 

Gumsele,  East,  manor  of,  189. 

, West,  190. 


Gurdon,  Adam  de,  6,  265,  note  9. 

, Agnes  de,  6. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  Lowry,  173,  174. 

Guy,  Thomas,  biographical  notice,  396 ; statue, 
397  ; monument,  398. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  foundation  of,  396 ; endowment, 
ib.,  399. 

Gwilt,  George,  F.S.A.,  358. 

Gwynne,  Richard,  esq.,  120,  124. 

H 

Hadley,  Samuel  Layton,  esq.,  69. 

Hale,  Edward  de  la,  benefactor  to  the  chapel  of 
Oakwood,  48  ; monumental  brass,  ib. 
Hale,  or  Heal,  hamlet  of,  in  Farnham,  292 ; dis- 
trict church  of  St.  John,  ib. 

Hall,  Thomas,  esq.,  226. 

Halsey,  H.  W.  R.  W.,  esq.,  of  Henley-park,  272. 

Hambledon,  parish  of,  222 — 224 ; boundaries, 
222  ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
ib. ; descent  of  the  manor,  222,  223;  living 
and  advowson,  223 ; rectors  since  1800,  ib. ; 
parish  church,  ib. ; sepulchral  monuments,  ib. ; 
old  manor-house,  223  ; union  workhouse,  ib. 
Hameledon,  Richard  de,  222. 

, Matilda  de,  ib. 

Hammond,  Charles,  benefaction  for  the  improve- 
ment of  psalmody,  196. 

, William,  esq.,  121,  245, 

Hampden,  John,  portrait  of,  138. 

Hampton  Lodge,  seat  of  H.  L.  Long,  esq.,  302. 
Hanham,  William,  esq.,  171. 

Hanstie-Bury,  an  ancient  camp,  1 10. 

Harding,  Robert,  148,  170. 

, William,  148. 

, Wm.,  esq  , of  Knoll  in  Cranley,  120. 

Hardwicke,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  293,  297. 
Harris,  J.  Rawlingson,  esq.,  341. 

, J.  R.,  esq.,  M.P.,  monument,  362. 

, Mr.  James,  benefaction  for  the  improve- 
ment of  psalmody  lost,  196. 

Harrison,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  368. 

Hart,  Thos.,  gent.,  monumental  inscription,  97. 
Harvey,  D.  Whittle  esq.,  341. 

Hascomb,  parish  of,  126 — 129  ; boundaries, 
126  ; Castle-hill,  127  ; manor  of  Hascomb,  ib. ; 
Park-hatch,  z'A  ; the  living,  128;  rectors,  ?A; 
biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 
ib. ; parish  church,  ib. ; monument,  129, 

Haslemebe,  parish  and  borough  of,  248 — 
251  ; its  boundaries,  248 ; manor,  248,  249  ; 
list  of  members  of  parliament,  ib. ; manufac- 
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tures,  249,  250;  Denbigh-house,  250;  parochial 
chapel,  ib. ; sepulchral  monuments,  251 ; re- 
markable beech  tree,  ib. 

Hastings,  family  of,  earls  of  Pembroke,  4,  109. 
Hatton,  William  de,  268,  note  ,7. 

Haversham,  Lord,  portrait  of,  138. 

Hawkins,  — . monumental  inscription,  405. 

, John,  esq.,  259. 

Haynes,  Richard,  esq.,  69. 

, David  Franco,  esq.,  ib. 

Heald,  Rev.  William,  S.T.B.,  405. 

Heath,  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  York,  400. 
Heath-hall,  in  Thursley,  259. 

Heberden,  William,  M.D.,  369. 

Hemus,  John,  D.D.,  243. 

Henning,  William,  esq.,  172. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  portrait  of,  182. 
Henry,  abbot  of  Waverley,  281. 

, of  Chichester,  ib. 

Henry  the  Third,  king,  280. 

■* the  Eighth,  portrait,  at  Baynards,  182. 

Henslowe,  Philip,  350. 

Hertmere,  or  Hertmore,  199 ; tithing,  220. 
Hesse,  Rev.  J.  Legrew,  A.M.,  246. 
Highcomb-bottom,  258. 

High  Loxley,  manor,  124. 

Hill,  Edmund,  esq.,  131. 

, Rev.  James,  LL.D.,  149,  243 ; his  sepul- 
chral memorial,  ib. 

Hillbury  entrenchment,  303. 

Hindhead-hill,  258. 

Hobson,  William,  D.D.,  405. 

Hodges,  Christopher,  esq.,  214. 

Hodgkin,  Rev.  Charles,  390. 

Hoese,  Roger,  77. 

, John,  ib. 

Hogarth’s  print  of  “ the  Wise  Men  of  Godli- 
man”  noticed,  212. 

Holhurst,  manor  of,  in  Cranley,  172. 

Holland,  Rev.  Erskine  William,  125. 

, Rev.  Richard,  129. 

, William  Elphs,  201. 

Holland  and  Co.,  patentees  of  fleecy  hosiery, 
202,  note  4. 

Holland’s  Leaguer,  310. 

Holies,  Denzil,  Lord,  231,  234. 

, Francis,  Lord,  234. 

Holiest,  Rev.  G.  E.,  LL.D.,  306. 
Holmbury-hill,  ancient  camp,  11. 

Holman,  Richard,  esq.,  191. 

Holmes,  William,  esq.,  249. 

Holmwood,  near  Dorking,  111;  chapel,  ib. 
Holt,  William,  gent.,  173. 


Holt,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  rector  of  Cranley,  117. 
Holt  forest,  ancient  pottery  found  there,  221. 
Hoole,  John,  translator  of  Tasso,  106. 

Hooper,  Rev.  John,  161. 

Hope,  John  de,  82. 

, Sir  Thomas,  ib.,  89. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  of  Deepdene,  biographical 

memoir  of,  82 — 84 ; portraits  of,  87, 
89;  curious  collection  of  his  draw- 
ings, 88. 

, Henry  Thomas,  esq.,  82  ; portrait  of,  87. 

, Henry  Philip,  esq.,  esq.,  82  ; bust  of,  86 ; 

portrait  of,  89;  temple  inscribed  to 
him,  90. 

, Mrs.  Thomas,  now  Lady  Beresford,  bust 

of,  86  ; portrait  of,  87. 

Hope  family,  armorial  bearings  of,  84,  note  12 ; 

portraits,  87,  89. 

Hope  theatre,  Bankside,  315. 

Hops  cultivated  at  Farnham,  271. 

mode  of  cultivation,  see  Appendix. 

Hop-poles,  273. 

Hopperton,  William,  esq.,  architect,  103. 
Horsley,  Dr.  Samuel,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  bio- 
graphical memoir  of,  161,  162. 

Horsley-down  district,  381,  385. 

Horton,  Rev.  John,  A.M.,  407,  408. 

Hough,  Nathan,  D.D.,  404. 

How,  Sir  Richard,  knt.,  monumental  tablet,  363. 
Howard,  Hon.  Charles,  of  Deepdene,  notices  of, 
79—81,  100. 

, Henry  Charles,  esq.,  81,  100. 

, Lord  Charles,  267. 

, John,  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  of  God- 
aiming, 211. 

, Leonard,  D.D.,  405. 

Hubbart,  Rev.  John  Clark,  A.M.,  383. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  esq.,  monument,  405. 

Hughes,  Charles,  founder  of  the  British  Horse 
Academy,  321. 

Hull,  Richard,  esq.,  of  Leith-hill  Place,  49  ; 
monumental  inscription,  ib. 

, Thomas  at,  222. 

, John,  ib. ; sepulchral  inscription,  223. 

Humble,  Richard,  gent.,  monumental  inscrip- 
tion, 366. 

Humphery,  John,  esq.,  341. 

Hunsdon,  Henry  Carey,  Lord,  309. 

Hunt,  Mr.,  benefactor  to  Guy’s  hospital,  397. 

, Sir  Thomas,  410. 

Hunter,  Dame  Elizabeth  B.,  15. 

, Thomas  Orby,  esq.,  284,  287. 

Husee,  Henry,  127. 
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Husee,  Nicholas,  127. 

Hy don’s  Ball,  a hill  near  Godaiming,  218,  219. 
Hyndman,  Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth,  371. 

I 

Imbham,  manor  of,  245. 

Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  166,  168. 

Irvingite  church,  at  Albury,  165. 

Itchell,  tithing  in  Farnham,  264. 

J 

Jacobsen,  Mr.  Theodore,  69. 

James  the  First,  king  of  Scotland,  351. 
Jarpenville,  or  Charpenville,  David  de,  3,  158. 

, Thomas  de,  3. 

Jenkin,  Rev.  Henry,  9. 

, Rev.  H.,  LL.D.,  37. 

Jermyn,  Hugh,  citizen,  310. 

Jervoise,  Mrs.,  of  Moor  park,  290. 

John  I.,  abbot  of  Waverley,  281. 

II.,  ib. 

III.,  ib. 

IV.,  283. 

V.,  ib. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Luttman,  246. 

, William,  esq.,  of  Pet  worth,  116. 

, Rev.  William,  117. 

, Rev.  H.  S.,  ib. 

Jones,  Jasper,  esq.,  240. 

, Rev.  Wm.  Pitman,  306. 

, Rev.  T.,  A.M.,  monument,  361. 

■,  or  Jonys,  Thomas,  253, 255;  monumental 

brass,  257. 

Jossey,  Robert,  esq.,  178. 

■ — , James,  alias  Hay,  ib. 

Joyce,  Rev.  James,  A.M.,  101. 

Joye,  Charles,  esq.,  his  monument,  390. 

, Peter,  esq.,  ib. 

, Mr.  Jeremiah,  69. 

Julius  the  Second,  pope,  his  portrait,  182. 

K 

Kenney,  Rev.  A.H.,  D.D.,  379,  388. 

Kent,  Edmund  Holland,  earl  of,  351. 

Kerr,  Lord  C.  Beauchamp,  275. 

, Elizabeth,  ib. 

Kerrich,  Edward,  esq.,  71. 

King,  Mrs.,  201. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

King’s  Bench  Prison,  346,  347. 


King’s  manor,  Southwark,  327,  328. 

King’s  oak,  at  Tilford  near  Waverley,  288. 
Kingston,  duke  of,  295. 

Kippis,  Rev.  Andrew,  D.D.,  104. 

Kite,  Sir  Robert,  knt.,  monument,  384. 

Knight,  C.,  esq.,  272. 

, J.,  esq.,  ib. 

Knoll  Le,  estate  in  Cranley,  170. 

Knoll,  Robert  at,  ib. 

, Walter,  sepulchral  inscription,  ib. 

Knowles,  Henry,  esq.,  259. 

L 

Labourne  tithing,  199,  220. 

Lady-house,  Farnham,  264. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  414. 

Landmann,  Lieut.  Col.,  373. 

Lant,  Thomas,  esq.,  400. 

Latimer,  William  le,  19. 

— , William,  Lord,  ib. 

Lea,  or  Ley,  in  Witley,  254. 

Leach,  John,  esq.,  245. 

Le  Breton,  Rev.  W.  Corbet,  379. 

Lechford,  Sir  Richard,  knt.,  100. 

Ledes,  John,  esq.,  178. 

Leech,  George,  esq.,  295. 

— , John,  esq.,  254,  255. 

Lefroy,  Geo.  Isaac,  A.M.,  227. 

, Rev.  J.  H.  G.,  A.M.,  ib. 

Leicester,  Eleanor,  countess  of,  280. 

Leigh,  Sir  Francis,  240. 

, Mrs.  Lydia,  ib. 

, Sir  John,  of  Stockwell,  6. 

Leith-hill,  49  ; prospects  from,  51,  53 ; geologi- 
cal structure,  ib. 

Leith-hill  Place,  49,  67. 

Leman,  Sir  John,  knt.,  410. 

Lempriere,  Thomas,  esq.,  monument,  384. 

Lever,  Sir  Ashton,  319 ; founder  of  the  Leverian 
Museum,  ib. 

Lewis,  Rev.  G.  W.,  A.M.,  371. 

, James,  architect,  417. 

, John,  esq.,  201. 

Linsted,  Bartholomew,  352. 

Loan  exacted  by  Charles  I.,  see  App.  25. 

, List  of  Contributors  in  Surrey,  id.  25—27. 

, Names  of  Collectors,  id.  27. 

Locke,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  306. 

, Rev.  S.,  D.D.,  ib. 

Lock  Hospital,  Kent-street,  402. 

Lockyer,  Lionel,  his  epitaph  noticed,  364. 
London  Bridge,  Old,  342,  343. 
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London  Bridge,  New,  described,  343,  344. 
Long,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  249. 

, Edward,  303. 

, Edward  Beeston,  ib. 

, Edward  Horatio,  ib. 

, Henry  Lawes,  242,  303. 

, Samuel,  303. 

, Charles  Beckford,  esq.,  monument,  306. 

, Charles  Edward,  esq.,  ib. 

, Edward  Noel,  esq.,  epitaph,  306,  307. 

, Lieut.-Gen.  R.  B.,  monument,  306. 

, Edward  Beeston,  esq.,  239,  241,  242. 

Lomax,  Edmund  Shallet,  esq.,  190, 191;  monu- 
mental tablet,  195. 

, Edmund,  ib. 

Longespee,  William,  115,  136. 

Longevity,  instances  of,  at  Godaiming,  208,  n.  H. 
Lothian,  William  J.,  marquis  of,  275. 

Lowndes,  Richard,  esq.,  106. 

Lowther,  James,  esq.,  249. 

Ludlam’s  Hole,  Mother,  at  Waverley,  291. 
Ludlow,  Henry,  esq.,  121 ; sepulchral  monu- 
ment, 122. 

Ludwell,  at  Waverley,  279,  291. 

Lullerbey,  Rev.  Henry,  A.M.,  125. 

Lusher,  John,  esq.,  225. 

, Sir  Nicholas,  240,  241. 

Lydiard,  Capt.  Charles,  R.N.,  curious  monu- 
mental incription,  251. 

M 

Mabank,  John,  esq.,  295. 

, William,  esq.,  178. 

Machell,  John,  esq.,  124. 

Mackenzie,  William,  D.D.,  128. 

M’Intosh,  Mr.,  architect,  373. 

M’Neile,  Rev.  Hugh,  A.M.,  161. 

Magdalen  Hospital,  its  history,  320,  321. 
Malemeyns,  or  Malmains,  Nicholas,  12,  36. 
Malthus,  Rev.  Thomas  R.,  A.M.,  48,  110. 

, David,  esq.,  109. 

Malvoisin,  William,  189. 

Mangles,  Capt.  C.  E.,  H.C.S.,  301. 

, Frederick,  esq.,  226. 

• - , James,  esq.,  ib. 

Manley,  Peter  de,  190. 

Mann,  Rev.  William,  A.M.,  368. 

Manners,  Sir  Richard,  226. 

Manning,  Rev.  Owen,  B.D.,  historian  of  Surrey, 
biographical  notice  of,  203,  204 ; sepulchral 
inscription,  207,  235. 

Manship,  John,  esq.,  226. 


Mantell,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  297,  note  2. 
Mapleton,  Rev.  J.  H.,  LL.B.,  312. 

March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of,  188. 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  A. M.,  monumental  inscrip- 
tion, 99  ; biographical  notice  of,  id.  note  25 ; 
his  residence  at  Dorking,  107. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  portrait,  138. 

Marmion,  Robert,  309. 

, Shakerley,  310,  note  6. 

Marshal,  Thomas,  esq.,  254. 

Marshall,  George,  esq.,  201. 

, Henry,  esq.,  ib. 

< , John,  gent.,  310. 

Marshalsea  Prison,  Southwark,  347. 

Martyr,  John,  esq.,  124. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  portrait,  182. 

Mary  II.,  queen,  portrait,  395. 

Mason,  Rev.  Henry  Cox,  A.M.,  410. 

, Rev.  John,  A.M.,  104,  106. 

Massinger,  Philip,  dramatic  poet,  367. 

Masters,  Capt.  Harcourt,  121. 

Matsys,  Quintin,  his  picture  of  two  Misers,  182. 
May  Feast,  in  St.  Thomas’s  parish,  399. 

Maze,  manor  of,  Southwark,  375. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  portrait,  168. 

Mellersh,  Thomas,  esq.,  201,  223. 

Mercer,  Rev.  Thomas  Warren,  390. 

Merrie,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  epitaph,  163. 

Mews,  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  270. 
Middleton,  Anthony,  125. 

, Dr.  Conyers,  biographical  memoir 

of,  128. 

, John,  esq.,  of  Montham,  Sussex,  100. 

Midleton,  Alan  Brodrick,  viscount,  231 ; por- 
trait, 232. 

, George  Alan,  viscount,  ib.,  235. 

, George,  viscount,  221;  his  sepulchral 

monument,  238. 

, Lord,  viscount,  201. 

Milford,  in  Witley,  257. 

House,  258. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John,  bart.,  76, 
78. 

Millbridge  hamlet,  Frensham,  294. 

Miller,  Richard,  esq.,  48. 

Milton,  or  Midleton,  borough  of,  107. 

Mint,  the,  Southwark,  400 — 402. 

Mockyng,  John,  379. 

, Rev.  Nicholas,  ib. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  264. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  bart.,  M.P.,  341. 
Molyneux,  Rev.  G.  More,  227. 
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Molyneux,  James  More,  esq.,  197,  200,  201, 
225,  227  ; his  monument,  251. 
, Mrs.  Jane  More,  her  contribution  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a new  bridge 
at  Godaiming,  202, 

Monro,  Robert,  esq.,  217. 

Montagu,  Anthony,  viscount,  125. 

, Anthony  Brown,  viscount,  115,  233, 

267,  284,  353. 

, Anthony  Joseph  Browne,  Lord,  296. 

, William,  esq.,  181. 

Montgomery,  Robert  de,  245. 

Moon,  James,  esq.,  201. 

, Mr.  James,  his  entertainment  of  royal 

guests  at  the  King’s  Arms  inn,  Godaiming,  in 
1816,  210,  note  15. 

Moor  park  and  house,  near  Farnham,  290. 
Mordaunt,  Hon.  Col.  John,  295. 

More,  Sir  Christopher,  148,  225,  227. 

, Sir  William,  226,  253,  267,  268. 

, Eustace,  esq.,  of  Larden,  Salop,  220. 

, Sir  Edward,  knt.,  ib. 

, Sir  George,  142,  145,  181,  197,  200. 

■,  Sir  Thomas,  lord-chancellor,  portrait  of, 

by  Holbein,  182 ; his  head  formerly 
preserved  at  Baynards,  183. 

Morgan,  Aaron,  esq.,  monumental  tablet,  365. 

, William,  esq.,  7,  130,  132. 

• — , Sir  John,  knt.,  7,  130;  epitaph,  133. 

Morley,  Mrs.  Ann,  294. 

, Edward,  esq.,  295. 

, Sir  William,  K.B.,  ib. 

, George,  bishop  of  Winchester,  267, 269. 

Morsehead,  John,  esq.,  127. 

Morstede,  Thomas,  20. 

Mower,  Richard,  of  Cranley,  epitaph,  176. 
Myers,  Rev.  John,  255. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

Mylne,  Robert,  architect,  318. 

Mynterne,  William,  esq.,  of  Thorpe,  240. 
Munsted  Heath,  218. 

Murden,  Rev.  William,  143,  note  7. 

N 

National  and  Charity  Schools,  407,  408. 
Newcastle,  Henry  Fiennes,  duke  of,  295. 
Newdegate,  John,  esq.,  36. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

Newland,  Abraham,  esq.,  monument,  361. 

, William,  esq.,  106. 

Nicholas,  of  Farnham,  bishop  of  Durham,  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  276. 


Nicholas,  Sir  John,  K.B.,  137. 

, Edward,  esq.,  ib. 

Nicholls,  Dr.  Frank,  13;  biographical  notice  of, 
ib.  note  2. 

, John,  esq.,  13. 

Nicholson,  G.  T.,  esq.,  272,  284,  287. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of,  74. 

, John  Mowbray,  duke  of,  ib. 

, John  Howard,  duke  of,  5,  75. 

, Thomas,  duke  of,  ib.,  120. 

, Charles,  duke  of,  ib. 

, Bernard  Edward,  duke  of,  76. 

, Henry  Charles,  duke  of,  69,  76. 

, Charles,  11th  duke  of,  75;  sepulchral 

inscription,  98,  note  24. 

, Thomas,  3rd  duke  of,  265. 

Normal  or  Model  Schools,  415. 

Norris,  Charles,  201. 

North,  Hon.  Brownlow,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
270. 

Norton,  Hon.  Edward,  monumental  inscription, 
150. 

, Hon.  and  Rev.  James,  170. 

O 

Oakwood  chapel,  47 ; its  endowment,  48. 

Ockley,  parish  of,  11 — 17  ; situation  and 
boundaries,  11 ; battle  of  “ Aclea,”  ib. ; ancient 
camp  on  Holmbury  hill,  11,  12;  manor  de- 
scribed in  the  Domesday  book,  12 ; descent, 
12 — 14 ; notice  of  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls,  13,  note 
2 ; Ockley-court,  14-;  manor  of  Arseste,  or 
Eversheds,  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
ib. ; descent,  ib. ; family  of  Evershed,  14,  note 
4 ; the  living,  14,  15 ; rectors  since  1800,  15 ; 
parish  church,  ib. ; sepulchral  monuments,  15, 
16  ; Ockley-Green,  16,  17  ; well  and  school  on 
the  green,  ib. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  118,  119,  129. 

Offley,  Rev.  Robert,  monument,  10;  benefaction 
to  Oakwood  chapel,  48. 

Oglethorpe,  Sir  Theophilus,  213. 

, General  Jas.  Edward,  biographical 

memoir  of,  213,  note  18  ; 240. 

Olaf,  or  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  372. 

Oliver,  George,  esq.,  245. 

, William,  esq.,  295,  298. 

Onslow,  Sir  Edward,  170. 

, George,  1st  earl  of,  ib.,  181. 

-,  Richard,  esq.,  120. 

, George,  earl  of,  ib.,  148. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  125. 
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Onslow,  Rev.  G.  Walton,  143. 

, Sir  Richard,  170 ; portrait,  id.  note  3 ; 

monumental  brass,  175. 

, Sir  Edward,  portrait,  ib. 

, Sir  Arthur,  portrait,  ib.;  monument, 

175. 

, Richard,  esq.,  172. 

■ ■■,  Richard,  baron,  178,  181. 

, Sir  Richard,  266. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  earl  of,  117,  169,  185. 

, Thomas,  earl  of,  186. 

, Eleanor,  countess  of,  177. 

Osbrook,  73. 

Otteworth,  Walter  de,  172. 

Oughtred,  Rev.  William,  143,  note  7 ; biogra- 
phical memoir  of,  161. 

Overy,  John,  ferryman,  367. 

Owen,  Sir  David,  20. 

, John,  esq.,  ib. 

, Henry,  esq.,  ib. 

Oxenford  Grange,  at  Peper-harow,  232 — 235. 

P 

Packington,  Thomas,  of  Shuland,  241. 
Paddington  Bray,  manor  of,  5 — 7. 

Pembroke,  manor  of,  4. 

Page,  Henry,  esq.,  of  Ferncomb,  219. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  of  East  Sheen,  188. 

Palmer,  John,  actor,  322. 

, Sir  Thomas,  of  Parham,  Sussex,  178. 

Parfew,  Robert,  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  309. 
Paris  Garden,  manor  of,  309. 

Parker,  Thomas,  esq.,  307,  240. 

Parkhatch,  in  Hascomb,  127. 

Parkins,  Sir  Christopher,  7. 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  his  museum,  319. 

Parson,  Charles  Alexander,  esq.,  201. 

Parvish,  John,  145. 

Paston,  Sir  Thomas,  197. 

Payne,  Caleb,  esq.,  of  Milford,  254. 

, J.  M.,  esq  , 272. 

, W.  P.,  esq.,  ib. 

Paynell,  Sir  William,  225. 

Peachey,  Rev.  Joshua,  B.A.,  117. 

Pearson,  Rev.  H.  N.,  D.D.,  246. 

Rev.  C.  B.,  ib. 

, Mr.  William,  portrait,  358. 

Peckshall,  Sir  Richard,  231. 

Pembroke,  Gilbert  Marshall,  earl  of,  252. 

, Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of,  253. 

Penn,  Richard,  esq.,  249. 

Penne,  George,  esq.,  monumental  tablet,  99. 


Penneck,  Rev.  Richard,  9,  383. 

Peper-harow,  parish  of,  229 — 238  ; bound- 
aries, 229;  derivation  of  name,  ib.  note  1; 
manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book,  230 ; 
descent  of  the  manor,  230,  231  j Peper-harow 
park,  231 — 233 ; Oxenford-grange,  2.33 — 235  ; 
descent  of  the  estate,  233;  Bonfield  spring, 
234  ; benefice,  &c.,  of  Peper-harow,  235  ; rec- 
tors since  1800,  ib. ; parish  church,  235 — 237  ; 
sepulchral  monuments,  237,  238  ; biographical 
notice  of  Robert  Wood,  238. 

Perkins,  Sir  William,  48. 

Perrin,  William  Philip,  esq.,  50,  67. 

Peters,  Henry,  esq.,  78. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

, Rev.  William,  383. 

Philanthropic  Society,  412,  413. 

Philip  de  Bedwinde,  282. 

Physical  Society  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  399. 
Pierrepont,  Capt.,  R.N.,  145. 

, Adm.  William,  monumental  inscrip- 
tion, 208. 

Lodge,  295. 

Pilcher,  Jeremiah,  esq.,  monumental  tablet,  97. 
Pilgrims’- way,  at  Albury,  168. 

Pipard  family,  notices  of,  229,  note  '. 

Pitfold  manor,  295. 

Pitts,  Captain,  R.E.,  7. 

Platt,  Rev.  John,  213. 

, Sir  John,  ib. 

, Sir  John,  of  Westbrook,  233. 

Pockford  farm,  245. 

Polhill,  Rev.  William,  A.M.,  160. 

Pollingfold,  West,  manor  of,  177. 

, East,  178. 

Polsted,  in  Compton,  226. 

Polstede,  Hugh  de,  224,  226. 

Pont  de  1’  Arche,  William,  350. 

Pope,  Alexander,  portrait,  138. 

Pott,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  monumental  tablet,  208. 

, Messrs.,  Bridge-street,  Southwark,  371, 

372. 

Poulett,  John  Thomson,  esq.,  284. 

Poyle  manor,  300. 

, Walter  de  la,  300. 

, Thomas  de  la,  301. 

, Henry  de  la,  ib. 

Poyntz,  William  Stephen,  esq.,  296. 

Prestwicke,  High,  manor,  245. 

Pugin,  A.  W.,  architect,  234,  235,  236,  418. 

Puttenham,  parish  of,  239 — 244 ; situation 
and  boundaries,  239  ; manor  of  Redessolham 
described  in  the  Domesday  book,  ib. ; descent 
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of  the  manor,  ib. ; ancient  manor  divided,  240 ; 
Puttenham  Bury,  ib. ; Puttenham  Priory,  240, 
241;  extracts  from  court-rolls,  241,  note  2; 
Shoelands  farm,  241  ; advowson  and  living  of 
Puttenham,  242  ; memoir  of  Thomas  Swift, 
A.M.,  242,  note  3;  rectors  since  1800,  243;  the 
parish  church,  ib. ; sepulchral  monuments,  ib. 
Purvoche,  Thomas,  esq.,  245. 

— , Thomas,  monumental  brass,  206. 

Puttock,  Mr.  James,  93. 

Q 

Quenell,  Peter,  esq.,  245. 

R 

Radnor,  William  Bouverie,  earl  of,  223. 

, Jacob,  earl  of,  ib. 

Railway  termini,  Southwark,  374. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  portrait,  182. 

Raley,  William  de,  bishop  of  Winchester,  280, 
289. 

Ralph,  abbot  of  Waverley,  282. 

, Rev.  James,  A.M.,  383,  388. 

Randyll,  Sir  Edward,  lent.,  130. 

, Vincent,  esq.,  ib.,  134. 

, Morgan,  esq.,  130. 

Redessolham,  ancient  manor  of,  239. 
Rembrandt,  portrait  of,  by  himself,  182. 

Reuben  de  Reubenorum,  282. 

Reynolds,  Sir  George,  marshal  of  the  King’s 
Bench  prison,  407. 

Rich,  Sir  Robert,  bart.,  284,  287. 

, Rev.  Sir  Charles  Bostock,  ib. 

Richard  I.,  king,  280. 

Richards,  Rev.  T.  W.,  242,  243. 

Richardson,  John,  esq.,  220,  221. 

, John  Aldborough,  esq.,  220. 

, Rev.  Joseph,  A.M.,  monumental 

tablet,  126. 

Ridgway,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  epitaph,  72. 
Riddinghurst,  John  de,  172. 

Ridinghurst,  in  Cranley,  ib. 

Ridley,  Rev.  Henry  John,  A.M.,  9. 

Rippon,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  372,  381. 

Risbridger,  William,  188. 

Robert,  abbot  of  Waverley,  283. 

Robinson,  Commode  William,  monumental  in- 
scription, 10. 

, William  Sanders,  219. 

Roches,  Peter  des,  bishop  of  Winchester,  351, 
391. 


Rochester-house,  Southwark,  or  Bishop’s  man- 
sion, 349. 

Rockingham,  Thomas  Watson,  earl  of,  112. 
Rodsell  manor,  239,  241. 

Rogers,  Rev.  John,  293,  297,  298. 

Roke,  manor  of,  in  Witley,  254. 

Roker,  Henry,  201. 

Roman  antiquities,  discovered  in  Southwark, 
333—335. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  67  ; memoir  of,  68. 

Ros,  Anne  Lady,  226. 

Rose,  Rev.  Hugh  Innes,  B.D.,  390. 

Rose  theatre,  Bankside,  315,  316. 

Rothes,  George  William  (Leslie),  earl  of,  monu- 
mental inscription,  at  Wotton,  39;  monu- 
mental inscription  and  armorial  bearings,  at 
Dorking,  96,  106. 

Rotunda,  Blackfriars  road,  319. 

Runfold,  tithing  of,  in  Farnham,  263. 
Rushworth,  John,  406. 

Russell,  Richard,  esq.,  383,  and  note  4. 

Rycroft,  Sir  Nelson,  monument,  275. 

S 

Sackville,  Sir  Richard,  253. 

Sadler,  James,  esq.,  125,  172,  245,  247. 

, William,  125. 

, William,  esq.,  247. 

Sailor,  (an  unknown),  murdered  at  Hindhead, 
epitaph  on,  at  Witley,  260. 

St.  Andre,  Nathaniel,  surgeon,  211. 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Thomas,  226,  267. 

St.  Margaret,  parish  of,  Southwark,  349. 

St.  Mark’s  district  parish,  Southwark,  385. 

St.  Martha’s,  or  St.  Martha’s-on*the- 
Hill,  parish  of,  129 — 135;  situation  and  extent, 
129  ; manor  of  Chilworth  described  in  the 
Domesday  book,  ib. ; descent,  130,  131 ; gun- 
powder mills,  131,  and  note4;  St.  Martha’s 
chapel,  131,  132;  benefice,  132,  note  5;  sepul- 
chral memorials,  132,  133 ; present  incumbent, 
133  ; ancient  circular  monuments,  and  barrow, 

133,  134 ; prospects,  134  ; manor  of  Titing 
described  in  the  Domesday  book,  ib. ; descent, 

134,  135  ; Helix  Pomatia,  edible  snail,  natural- 
ized here,  135. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  parish  of,  349, 351 ; and 
church,  Southwark,  408,  409. 

St.  George,  parish  of,  400 — 420;  boundaries, 
400  ; Suffolk-place,  or  the  Mint,  400 — 402 ; 
the  parish  church,  402 — 406  ; registers,  407  ; 
charitable  institutions,  407 — 418. 
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St.  George’s  Roman-Catholic  church,  description 
of,  418—420. 

St.  John,  parish  of,  381 — 389  ; boundaries, 
381 ; separation  of  the  parish  from  St.  Olave’s, 
381,  382;  parish  church,  382,  383;  church- 
yards, and  burial-grounds,  382,  note  2 ; rectors 
since  1800,  383  ; sepulchral  monuments,  384  ; 
registers,  385 ; St.  Mark’s  district  parish,  ib. ; 
schools,  385 — 388 ; workhouses,  388 ; St.  Olave’s 
union,  389  ; dissenting  chapels,  ib. 

St.  Mary  Overey,  priory  of,  349,  350 — 353 ; 
priors,  352  ; the  convent  seal  described,  353 ; 
revenues,  ib. ; cartularies,  ib. 

St.  Olave,  parish  of,  372 — 381  ; boundaries, 
372;  London  and  Greenwich  railway,  372 — 
374  ; monastic  inns,  or  town  taverns,  374,  375 ; 
manor  of  the  Maze,  375 ; parish  church,  376 — 
379  ; registers,  379 ; rectors  since  1800,  ib. ; 
schools,  workhouse,  &c.,  379 — 381  ; dissenting 
chapels,  381. 

St.  Saviour,  parish  of,  348 — 372 ; boundaries, 
349  ; Winchester-house,  ib.  and  note  81 ; priory 
of  St.  Mary  Overey,  350 — 353 ; St.  Saviour’s 
church,  353 — 367  ; Ladye  chapel,  358  ; its 
restoration,  359 ; sepulchral  monuments,  361 — 

367  ; parish  registers,  and  vestry  books,  367, 

368  ; chaplains  since  1800,  368 ; Cure’s  college, 
ib. ; almshouses,  369  ; Free  grammar  school, 
369,  370 ; charity  school,  370;  workhouse,  371 ; 
St.  Peter’s  new  district  church,  ib. ; Sunday  and 
Infant  schools,  372 ; dissenting  place  of  worship, 
ib. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  foundation  of,  390; 
benefactors,  392  ; revenues,  ib. ; masters,  or 
wardens,  392, 393 ; suppression  of,  393 ; founda- 
tion of  the  present  hospital,  ib. ; endowment, 
394  ; buildings  described,  ib .;  medical  and  other 
officers,  395. 

St.  Thomas,  parish  of,  389 — 399 ; boundaries, 
389 ; the  parish  church,  390 ; sepulchral  monu- 
ments, ib. ; ministers  since  1800,  ib. ; St. 
Thomas’s  hospital,  390 — 395;  Guy’s  hospital, 
396  ; charity  schools,  399. 

Salisbury,  Edward  of,  222,  note  *. 

, James  Cecil,  earl  of,  254. 

Sanders,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  monumental  tablet,  97. 
Sankey,  ^ev.  Richard,  A.M.,  273. 

Sara,  Thomas,  gent.,  309. 

Satterthwaite,  J.  C.,  esq.,  249. 

Savadge,  James,  monumental  inscription,  406. 
Savage  de  Pecco,  Roger  le,  189. 

, John  le,  ib. 

Say  and  Sele,  James  Fiennes,  Lord,  253. 


Scarlet,  John,  esq.,  300. 

Scarlett,  Sir  William  Anglin,  8,  note  7.  See 
Abinger. 

Schaw,  Dr.,  160. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  411,  412. 

Scott,  Miss  Jane,  her  public  charities,  at  Ockley, 
16,  17. 

Scrope,  G.  Poulett,  esq.,  285. 

Seale,  or  Sele,  parish  of,  298 — 307  ; situa- 
tion and  boundaries,  299;  soil  and  produce,  299, 
note  1 ; manor  of  Tongham,  299,  300  ; manor 
of  Poyle,  300 — 302  ; Hampton  Lodge,  302, 303; 
Hillbury  entrenchment,  303,  ;304 ; advowson 
and  living,  304,  305 ; parochial  accounts,  305, 
note  9 ; ministers  since  1800,  306 ; the  church 
described,  ib. ; sepulchral  memorials,  306, 307. 
Searclif,  Robert,  rector  of  Shere,  monumental 
inscription,  192. 

Semaphore,  on  the  Hog’s-back  hill,  302,  note  4. 
Senior,  Ascanius  William,  esq.,  295. 
Shackleford,  William  de,  221. 

Shakespeare,  Edmond,  player,  367. 

, William,  the  poet,  314,  note  ,4. 

Shackleford  tithing,  199,  220,  221. 

Shalford,  parish  of,  135 — 144 ; boundaries, 
135  ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
135,  136  ; division  of  the  manor,  136  ; descent 
of  the  manor  of  Shalford  Clifford,  136,  137 ; 
Shalford  Bradestan,  137,  138 ; Shalford  house, 
138 ; paintings,  ib. ; pedigree  of  Austen,  of 
Shalford,  139,  140;  living,  141 — 143;  parish 
church,  143,  144 ; sepulchral  memorials,  144  ; 
Bradestan-brook  house,  145 ; Unsted,  ib. ; Sum- 
merbury,  146 ; Jack  Robins  farm,  ib.  ; chaly- 
beate spring,  ib. ; the  Puttenham  lands,  ib. 
Shere-Eboracum,  manor  of,  187  ; descent,  188. 

Shere,  parish  of,  183 — 196;  boundaries,  183; 
manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book,  184  ; 
descent  of  the  manor,  184,  185  ; the  manor  of 
Shere  Vachery,  descent,  185 — 187  ; memoir  of 
Sir  Reginald  Bray,  186 ; the  manor  of  Shere 
Eboracum,  descent,  187,  188  ; manor  of  Gom- 
sele  described  in  the  Domesday  book,  189  ; 
East  Gomsele,  descent  of  manor,  189,  190; 
West  Gomsele,  190  ; manor  of  Edmondes,  ib. ; 
Sutton  manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
191  ; descent,  ib. ; advowson  and  living,  ib. ; 
rectors  since  1800,  191,  192 ; parish  church 
described,  192  ; sepulchral  monuments,  192, 
193 ; biographical  memoir  of  William  Bray, 
F.S.  A.,  historian  of  Surrey,  193,  194;  charitable 
benefactions,  195,  196  ; book  of  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  ib. 
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Shipsey,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  126. 

Shoelands  Farm,  in  Puttenham,  241. 

Shotter,  William,  gent.,  272. 

Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot,  earl  of,  420. 
Shrub-hill,  Dorking,  106. 

Shrubb,  Rev.  Henry,  246. 

Shudd,  Richard,  esq.,  257. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  ib. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  angel  of  the  Irvingite  church 
Catholic  and  Apostolic,  167,  note  8. 

Skardon,  John  Humphrey,  esq.,  8 ; his  monu- 
ment, 11. 

Skeete,  John,  of  Effingham,  219. 

Skerne,  William,  esq.,  of  Kingston,  36. 

Sidney,  or  Sedeneye,  William,  114. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  convent  of,  420. 

Slifield,  Thomas,  esq.,  159. 

Slyfield,  Thomas,  esq.,  170. 

Smallpeice,  George,  esq.,  225,  226. 

, John,  esq.,  67,  178. 

Smirke,  Sydney,  architect,  417. 

Smith,  Anthony,  esq.,  of  Rake  in  Witley,  254. 

, Henry,  esq.,  alderman  of  London,  his 

charitable  benefactions,  102,  196 ; his 
benefaction  to  the  poor  of  Godaiming, 
209 ; memoir  of,  App.  28 — 30 ; account 
of  his  charities,  29 — 32. 

, Richard,  esq.,  of  Tongham,  300. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  254,  258. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  of  Burgate,  121. 

Smithbrook,  manor  of,  124. 

Smyth,  Thomas,  esq.,  of  Burgate,  245. 

Smythe,  Richard,  esq.,  of  Godaiming,  254. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

Snell,  Nathaniel,  esq.,  241. 

Snock’s-hill,  in  Cranley,  172. 

Somerbury,  Henry  de,  36,  177. 

, Richard  de,  ib. 

, manor  of,  177. 

Southampton,  Wm.  Fitzwilliam,  earl  of,  225, 
226,  233. 

Southwark,  Borough  of,  325 — 420 ; parishes, 
325  ; extent  and  boundaries,  ib. ; the  principal 
streets,  ib. ; civil  government  and  municipal 
privileges,  325 — 331;  county  rates,  1833 — 1835, 
331 ; salaries,  &c.,  of  civil  officers,  331,  332 ; 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  in  the 
Borough,  332,  note  8 ; origin  and  early  history 
of  Southwark,  332 — 337 ; Roman  antiquities, 
334,  335  *,  Saxon  appellation,  337  ; description 
in  the  Domesday  book,  337,  338  ; royal  grants, 
338,  339  ; Borough  courts  of  law,  339,  340 ; 
Southwark  fair,  340;  Parliamentary  representa- 


tion, ib. ; list  of  members  of  parliament,  341 ; 
public  events,  ib.,  342 ; London  bridge,  342 — 
344 ; Southwark  bridge,  344,  345 ; Borough 
market,  345 ; town-hall,  346 ; King’s-bench 
prison,  346,  347  ; Marshalsea,  347  ; Counter, 
348;  Clink  Liberty,  ib.;  parish  of  St.  Saviour, 
348—372  ; of  St.  Olave,  372—381  ; of  St.  John, 
381—389  ; of  St.  Thomas,  389—400 ; of  St. 
George,  400 — 420. 

Sparkes,  Richard,  esq.,  148  ; his  sepulchral 
memorial,  149. 

■,  Rev.  Richard  John,  117. 

, John,  esq.,  121,  148,  151 . 

, John,  esq.,  of  Gosden-house,  220. 

Speed,  Rev.  Samuel,  M.A.,  biographical  notice 
of  him,  208,  note  13. 

Spencer,  Rev.  William,  A.B.,  173. 

, Hon.  John,  131. 

, John,  earl,  ib. 

, George  John,  earl,  ib. 

Spottiswoode,  Andrew,  esq.,  71,  73. 

Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey,  3. 

Stanwix,  Rev.  Samuel,  173. 

Stedman,  James,  esq.,  124. 

, Richard,  esq.,  201,  210. 

, Mr.  Richard,  his  inscription,  208. 

, Mr.  John,  ib. 

Steere,  Lee  Steere,  esq.,  15,  16. 

, Mrs.  Martha,  40. 

, Lee,  esq.,  68. 

Stephen,  king,  280. 

Stephens,  Rev.  Richard,  297. 

Stephenson,  Rev.  J.  Hollier,  293. 

Stevens,  Mr.  James,  304. 

, Rev.  F.  R.,  306. 

Stews,  Bankside,  316. 

Stilwell,  Edmund,  esq.,  257. 

— , James,  esq.,  ib.,  258. 

, John,  esq.,  257. 

Storie,  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  128. 

Storm,  November  26th  and  27th,  1703,  account 
of  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  35. 

Stoughton,  Richard,  esq.,  210. 

Strafford,  Lord,  portrait  of,  by  Vandyck,  182. 
Strangways,  Giles,  esq.,  115. 

, Thomas,  esq.,  ib .,  240. 

Sturt,  George,  esq.,  148. 

, Nathaniel,  ib. 

Suffolk,  Chas.  Brandon,  duke  of,  400. 

Summer,  Chas.  Richard,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 270,  272. 

, Richard,  esq.,  221,  241,  242. 

Summers,  Thos.,  his  benefactions,  73,  103. 
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Surrey  Dispensary,  410. 

Institution,  320. 

Theatre,  321—324. 

Sutton,  in  Shere,  191. 

Swan  theatre,  Bankside,  316. 

Swift,  Thomas,  A.M.,  biographical  notice,  242, 
note  3. 

Sydenham,  Chas.  E.  Poulett  Thompson,  baron, 
memoir  of,  284,  285. 

Sydney,  William,  esq.,  181 ; sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion, ib.  note  5. 

Symons,  John,  monumental  inscription,  366. 

T 

Talbot,  Henry,  esq.,  79  ; arms,  97  ; 100,  112. 

, Sir  Charles,  bart„  ib. 

, Mrs.  Catherine,  monument,  97. 

, Rev.  H.  G.,  201,  203. 

Tanner,  John,  esq.,  of  Haslemere,  125. 

Tash,  Thomas,  esq.,  14. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

Tanker’s  Ford  farm,  295. 

Tate,  Bartholomew,  303. 

, Mary,  ib. 

, Sir  William,  ib. 

, Zouche,  ib. 

Taverner,  Richard,  esq.,  310. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  9,  37. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  biographical  notice  of,  290, 
note  18. 

Teniers,  the  brother  of  the  artist,  his  portrait, 
183. 

Tewesley  manor,  198,  221. 

Thelluson,  G.  W.,  esq.,  341. 

Thomas,  abbot  of  Waverley,  283. 

, Rev.  Arthur,  257,  258. 

Thompson,  G.  L.,  esq.,  249. 

Thomson,  John,  esq.,  284. 

, C.  E.  P.,  ib.,  285. 

Thornton,  Henry,  esq.,  341. 

, Samuel,  esq.,  159. 

Thorold,  Henry,  esq.,  216. 

Thurlow,  Rev.  Thomas,  178,  181. 

, Lord-chancellor,  portrait  of,  183. 

Thursley,  parish  of,  258 — 260 ; boundaries, 
258 ; Hindhead  hill,  ib. ; the  Devil’s  Punch- 
bowl, ib. ; Cosford,  258,  259  ; Heath-hall,  259  ; 
church,  ib. ; monuments,  ib. ; memorial  of  a 
sailor  murdered  on  Hindhead,  260. 

Thwaites,  John,  sepulchral  inscription,  229. 
Tichborn,  Sir  William,  268. 

, John,  esq.,  ib. 


Tichbourn,  Sir  Henry,  215. 

, James,  esq.,  300. 

, Walter,  esq.,  ib. 

, White,  esq.,  ib. 

Tierney,  George,  esq.,  341. 

Tilford , tithing  of,  288 — 290  ; king’s  oak,  288, 
289  ; Crooksbury  hill,  289. 

Timson,  Mrs.  Frances,  monument,  275. 

Tinkler,  William,  esq.,  131. 

Toft,  Mary,  the  rabbit- woman  of  Godaiming, 
211,  212,  note  ,7. 

Tomline,  George  [Pretty man],  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 270. 

Tongham,  manor,  299,  300. 

, Grange,  300. 

Tonstall,  Rev.  Christopher,  A.M.,  monument, 
237. 

Tooley  street,  325. 

Toplady,  Rev.  Augustus  M.,  biographical  notice 
of,  276,  277. 

Touzel,  Rev.  Hillyer,  A.M.,  297. 

Townsend,  Henry  Hare,  esq.,  217,  223. 

, Chaunc-y  Hare,  217,  note  28. 

, Rev.  John,  410. 

Traherne,  John,  esq.,  monument,  365. 
Tremenheere,  Mr.  Seymour,  inspector  of  schools, 
415. 

Trenchmere,  Alan,  189. 

Tripacy,  Hugh,  280. 

Trowers,  H.,  esq.,  145. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  esq.,  78  ; biographical  notice 
of,  ib.  note  5 ; sepulchral  monument,  98;  109. 
Tuesley,  198,  221. 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar,  esq.,  of  Albury,  157; 
his  experiments  on  the  vegetation  of  “ Mum- 
my wheat,”  158. 

Tumour,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edw.  John,  sepulchral 
inscription,  176. 

, Sir  Edward,  226. 

Turton,  Sir  Thomas,  bart.,  341. 

Tyers,  Jonathan,  esq.,  90. 

Tyler,  Wat,  plundered  the  stews,  317. 

U 

Ulster,  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of,  188. 

, John,  earl  of,  ib. 

, William,  earl  of,  ib. 

Utterton,  Rev.  J.  S.,  111. 

Ut worth,  manor  of,  in  Cranley,  172. 

V 

Vachery,  district  of,  in  Cranley,  169. 

Vaux  of  Harrowden,  Edw.,  Lord,  100. 
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Vernon,  George,  esq.,  275. 

, Sir  George,  ib. 

, Martha,  ib. 

Vyne,  Ralph,  esq.,  301. 

, Stephen,  esq.,  ib. 

W 

Wakefield,  William,  188. 

Wall,  Charles,  esq.,  159. 

Wallace,  Robert,  architect,  358. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  266. 

Walsh,  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas,  275. 

Walter,  Abel,  esq.,  216. 

, Edward,  esq.,  108,  112. 

, John,  esq.,  216,  222. 

Waltham,  John,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  248. 
Ward,  J.,  esq.,  272. 

, Robert,  esq.,  249. 

Ware,  Martin,  esq.,  272,  289. 

Warren,  John  Plantagenet,  earl  of,  74. 

, Rev.  Hen.  A.M.,  273. 

, Reginald  de,  monumental  effigy,  364. 

Warton,  Rey.  Anthony,  LL.B.,  monumental 
tablet,  207. 

Wathen,  Major  Augustus,  45. 

Watson,  Jonathan  J.  C.,  esq.,  401. 

Wauton,  John  de,  76. 

Waverley  Abbey,  278 — 287  ; foundation 
and  early  history,  278 — 281  ; list  of  abbots, 
281 — 283  ; seals,  283 ; suppression,  ib.  ; its 
revenues,  283,  note  10 ; grant  of  abbey  lands, 
283,  284;  descent  of  estate,  284;  description 
of  scenery,  285  ; ruins  of  the  abbey,  286,  287  ; 
modern  mansion,  288  ; king’s  oak,  ib. ; abbot’s 
pond,  289;  Compton  tithing,  290 ; Moor-park, 
ib. ; Mother  Ludlam’s  hole,  291 ; Ludwell,  ib. ; 
Wrecclesham  tithing,  ib. ; Winterbourne  ham- 
let, ib. ; district  churches,  292. 

Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  271. 

Weaver,  Mr.  John,  146. 

Webb,  Philip  Carteret,  esq.,  135, 216,  217,  254 ; 
monumental  tablet,  256. 

, Nathaniel,  esq.,  217. 

, Philip  Smith,  esq.,  135,  256. 

, Philip  Barker,  esq.,  ib.  and  note  3 ; 258. 

, Lieut.-Col.  R.  Smith,  258. 

Welles,  Richard,  172. 

Wellington,  duke  of,  portrait  of,  183. 

West,  Rev.  George,  A.M.,  306,  307. 

, Colonel,  322. 

, Temple,  esq.,  323. 

, Adm.  Sir  John,  324. 


Westbrook,  manor  of,  212 — 214. 

, John,  esq.,  254. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

Westbrook-house,  214. 

Westbrooke,  John,  esq.,  monumental  brass,  206. 

, William  de,  212. 

Westbury,  manor  of,  225. 

Westcot,  borough  of,  108,  109. 

Westland  manor,  in  Wotton,  36. 

Weston,  Henry,  esq.,  210. 

, John  de,  monumental  brass,  163 ; 214, 

375. 

, John  Webbe,  esq.,  375. 

, Thomas  de,  of  Albury,  147,  159. 

, John,  159. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  415. 

Wharton,  Sir  Polycarp,  bart.,  131,  note  4. 
Whitehouse,  Rev.  John,  103. 

Whyte,  Sir  John,  knt.,  296,  300. 

, Robert,  esq.,  of  Aldershot,  300. 

Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  366. 

Wicks,  Henry,  esq.,  164. 

Wight,  Mr.  Arthur,  146. 

Wilberforce,  Rev.  Archdeacon,  377. 

Wilder,  F.  B.  S.,  esq.,  201,  216. 

William  the  Third,  king,  portrait  of,  290,  395. 
William  de  Hungerford,  282. 

• de  London,  ib. 

, abbot  of  Waverley,  283. 

Hakeleston,  ditto,  ib. 

Martyn,  ditto,  ib. 

Williams,  J.  L.,  esq.,  272. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert  T.,  knt.,  341. 
Winchester-house,  or  Bishops’  palace,  349,  n. 31 . 
Windsor,  Honour  of,  224. 

, Andrews,  Lord,  220. 

, Andrew,  esq.,  of  Bentley,  Hants,  276. 

, Walter  de,  230. 

, Sir  Miles,  ib. 

Winkworth,  Frederick,  esq.,  220. 

, Rev.  William,  A.M.,  368. 

Winter,  Joseph,  268. 

Winterfield  farm,  111. 

Wintershull,  John,  esq.,  215. 

, William,  119,  121. 

■ , John,  ib. 

Winterton,  Edw.  Tumour,  earl  of,  monument, 

247. 

, Jane,  countess  of,  ib. 

Wither,  George,  266. 

Withiflete,  in  Southwark,  309. 

Witley,  parish  of,  251 — 258  ; boundaries, 
251  ; manor  described  in  the  Domesday  book, 
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252  ; descent  of  the  manor,  252 — 254 ; Witley 
park,  254 ; manor  of  Roke,  ib. ; Lea  mansion, 
ib. ; advowson,  &c.,  255 ; vicars  since  1800, 
ib. ; church  described,  255,  256 ; monuments, 
256,  257  ; vicarage  house,  257  ; Mousehill 
manor,  ib. ; St.  John’s  church,  257,  258 ; Mil- 
ford house,  258. 

Witts,  Richard,  esq.,  40,  68. 

, Lee  Steere,  esq.,  ib. 

Wolfe,  Rev.  R.  Barbor,  A.M.,  173. 

, Rev.  John,  173. 

Wolley,  Sir  Francis,  253. 

, Sir  John,  142. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  portrait  of,  by  Holbein,  182. 

Wonersh,  parish  of,  146 — 151  ; boundaries, 
146  ; manor  of  Great  Tangley,  descent,  147 ; 
manor  of  Rowley,  148 ; Aveldersh,  ib.;  Chint- 
hurst,  ib. ; living,  ib. ; vicars  since  1800,  149; 
the  parish  church,  ib. ; monuments,  149,  150 ; 
Wonersh  house,  seat  of  Lord  Grantley,  150, 
151 ; Wood-hill,  ib. 

Wood,  Benjamin,  esq.,  341. 

, Colonel,  201. 

, George,  esq.,  249. 

, Ralph  Winstanley,  esq.,  295. 

, Mrs.  Mary  Margaretta,  298. 

, Robert,  biographical  notice,  238. 

, Thomas,  of  Littleton,  Middlesex,  178. 

Woodroffe,  Sir  Nicholas,  301,  307. 

, Sir  David,  ib. 

, Sir  George,  ib. 

, George,  esq.,  ib. 

, Col.  George,  H.C.S.,  ib. 

, William,  esq.,  ib. 

, Robert,  esq.,  ib. 

, George,  esq.,  of  Poyle,  116. 

, Rev.  Thomas,  B.D.,  15. 

Woods,  Caleb,  esq.,  of  Bramshot,  295. 

— — , John,  esq.,  ib. 

, Charles  John,  esq.,  201. 

, Edmund,  125. 

, Mrs.  Charlotte,  of  Shopwicke,  Sussex, 

ib .,  126. 

, Edmund,  esq.,  259. 

■ , Mrs.  Katherine,  sepulchral  monument, 

ib. 

, Mr.  Edward,  monumental  tablet,  195. 

Wotton  Hundred,  boundaries,  1 ; descrip- 
tion of,  2 ; history  and  description  of  the 
parishes  and  manors  within  it,  2 — 112. 


Wotton,  parish  of,  17—48;  situation  and 
boundaries,  17,  18  ; manor  described  in  the 
Domesday  book,  18 ; descent  of  the  manor  of 
Wotton,  18 — 24;  memoirs  of  the  family  of 
Evelyn,  20 — 24  ; Sylva  Evelyn,  21 — 23  ; pedi- 
gree of  the  Evelyn  family,  25 — 31 ; memorials 
of  Sylva  Evelyn,  31,  32 ; Wotton  house  and 
park,  33 — 35  ; manor  of  Gosterwood,  descent, 
36 ; manor  of  Westland,  36,  37 ; living,  37  ; 
rectors  since  1800,  37,  38 ; notice  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Fitzgerald,  37,  note  5 ; parish  church  de- 
scribed, 38  ; sepulchral  monuments,  39—46 ; 
the  parsonage  house,  46 ; ancient  barrow,  47 ; 
Wotton  house,  improvements,  ib. ; Oakwood 
chapel,  47,  48  ; curates  in  and  since  1824,  48  ; 
monumental  brass,  ib. ; Leith-hill,  49 ; Leith- 
hill  place,  ib.,  67  ; tower,  sea-mark,  49,  50 ; 
Tanhurst,  67  ; Jayes,  68;  West  Parklands,  69; 
Lonesome,  or  Tillingbourne,  ib. 

Wrecclesham,  tithing  of,  291,  292;  district 
church  of  St.  Peter,  292. 

Wyat,  Francis,  esq.,  239. 

, Richard,  esq.,  221,  239. 

, Mr.  Richard,  almshouses  founded  by  him 

at  Godaiming,  209. 

, Sir  Thomas,  349,  note  31 . 

Wyatt,  Sir  Henry,  36. 

Wyeth,  Daniel,  201. 

Wymark,  Edward,  gent.,  124. 

Wyntershull,  Thomas  de,  239. 

, William  de,  ib. 

Y 

Yaldwyn,  William  esq.,  245. 

Yate,  Frederick,  201. 

York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of,  188. 
Yonge,  John,  alderman  of  London,  6. 

Young,  Heathfield,  esq.,  103. 

, Hitch,  esq.,  222. 

, John,  esq.,  103. 

, Thomas,  gent.,  309. 

, Mrs.  Judith,  sepulchral  inscription,  247. 

Z 

Zouch,  Sir  Edward,  knt.,  114. 

Zouche,  Eleanor,  303. 

, Edward,  Lord,  ib. 

, Elizabeth,  ib. 

, George,  303,  304. 

, Sir  John,  303. 
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A 

Albion  flour-mills,  (App.  1),  25,  26. 

Assessments  on  real  property  in  Surrey  in 
1842-3,  (App.  2),  16. 

B 

Barclay  and  Perkins,  Messrs.,  their  brewery 
described,  (App.  1),  14,  15. 

Bear-garden,  in  Southwark,  (App.  1),  3. 

Beaufoy,  Mr.  Henry,  vinegar-works,  (App.  1), 
23. 

, Col.  Mark,  id.  24. 

Bevington,  Messrs.,  tanners,  (App.  1),  31. 

Brayne,  John,  pottery,  Nine-elms,  (App.  1),  39. 

Breweries  in  Surrey,  (App.  1),  11 — 18. 

Brewing  practised  at  an  early  period,  (App.  1), 
11 ; process  described,  id.  13. 

Bridges,  metropolitan,  (App.  1),  5. 

Burnett,  Sir  Robert,  vinegar  works,  (App.  1), 
23,  24. 

C 

Christchurch  parish,  appointed  in  the  parish  of 
Paris-garden,  (App.  1),  4. 

Christy,  Messrs.,  hat-manufacturers,  (App.  1), 
27. 

and  Co.,  glass-works,  Lambeth,  (App. 

1),  35. 

Clowes,  Messrs.,  printers,  Blackfriars,  (App.  1), 
45. 

Cole  and  English,  Messrs.,  tallow-chandlers, 
Belvidere-road,  Lambeth,  (App.  1),  40,  41. 

Corn-mills  in  Surrey,  (App.  1),  26. 

Creswick,  Thomas,  paper  and  card  maker, 
Wandsworth,  (App.  1),  34. 

D 

Distilleries  in  Surrey,  (App.  1),  21. 

Distilling,  observations  on,  (App.  1),  18,  19 ; 
art  of,  derived  from  the  Moors  or  Arabs,  id. 
20  ; amount  of  duty  on  spirits,  id.  ib. ; quan- 
tity made  from  grain  in  1844,  id.  ib.;  process 
of  rectifying  spirits,  id.  22. 


Doulton  and  Watt,  potters,  Lambeth,  (App.  1), 
38. 

F 

Falcon  glass-house,  (App.  1),  35. 

G 

Gas-works,  London,  (App.  1),  42,  43. 

— , Phoenix,  Bankside,  id.  43. 

Geological  features  of  the  Farnham  district, 
(App.  2),  17—20. 

Glass  and  Pottery,  manufactures  of,  (App.  1), 
34—39. 

Godaiming,  leather  manufactures,  (App.  1),  31. 

Goding  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  their  brewery  de- 
scribed, (App.  1),  16 — 18. 

Green,  Stephen,  Imperial  pottery,  Lambeth, 
(App.  1),  38. 

Grissell,  Mr.,  builder,  Lambeth,  (App.  1),  47, 
note  8. 

H 

Halsey,  Mr.,  (App.  1),  16. 

Hat-making,  described,  (App.  1),  27,  28. 

Hawes,  Messrs.,  soap-works,  Lambeth,  (App. 
1),41. 

Hepburn,  Messrs.,  tanners,  Bermondsey,  (App. 
1),  29—31. 

Hop  culture  in  the  Farnham  district,  (App.  2), 
20—24. 

Hunt,  John,  bone-mill,  &c.,  High-street,  Lam- 
beth, (App.  1),  40. 

I 

Industrial  occupations  in  Surrey,  comparative 
view  of,  (App.  1),  7,  8 ; number  of  persons 
employed  in,  id.  8 — 10  ; (App.  2),  15. 

Iron-trade,  (App.  1),  43,  44. 

K 

King’s  flour-mill,  Rotherhithe,  (App.  1),  26. 

Knights  of  the  shire  since  1837,  (App.  2),  40. 

L 

Lambeth  pottery,  (App.  1),  38. 
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Learmouth  and  Roberts,  Messrs.,  Bermondsey, 
(App.  1),  32. 
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Loans  to  Charles  I.  from  the  landholders  of 
Surrey,  in  1625,  (App.  2),  24 — 27. 
Lord-lieutenants  of  Surrey  since  1800,  (App. 
2),  36—39. 
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Madeley,  Mr.,  leather  manufacturer,  Godai- 
ming, (App.  1),  31. 

Magnay,  Sir  William,  paper  maker,  Albury, 
(App.  1),  34. 

Malt-making,  (App.  1),  12. 

Manufactories,  various,  in  Southwark,  Lambeth, 
&c.,  (App.  1),  46. 
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1),  1 — 10. 
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Marshall,  Mr.,  Lambeth  pottery,  (App.  1),  38. 
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beth, (App.  1),  44,  45. 

Max  and  Co.,  printers,  Southwark,  (App.  1), 
46. 
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Neckinger  mills,  Bermondsey,  (App.  1),  31. 
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Occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey,  in 
1841,  (App.  2),  15. 
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Paper-manufacture,  (App.  1),  33,  34. 

Pellatt,  Apsley,  glass-manufacturer,  Blackfriars, 
(App.  1),  35. 

Pilcher  and  Co.,  white-lead  works,  &c.,  (App. 
1),  39. 
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ral summary,  11. 

Pott,  Messrs.,  vinegar-works,  (App.  1),  24. 
Potteries  of  Surrey,  (App.  1),  37. 


Price  and  Co.,  Edw.,  (App.  1),  41. 

Printing  establishments,  (App.  1),  45. 
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Rennie,  John,  (App.  1),  26 ; iron-works,  Black- 
friars, id.  44. 
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Savings  Banks  in  Surrey,  (App.  2),  12. 

Sheriffs  of  Surrey  since  1800,  (App.  2),  39,  40. 
Singer,  Alfred,  manufacturer  of  pottery,  Vaux- 
hall,  (App.  1),  37. 

Smith,  alderman,  memoir  of,  (App.  2),  28 — 30 ; 
his  charities,  30 — 36. 

Soap  and  candle  manufactories  in  Lambeth, 
(App.  1),  40—42. 

Southwark,  state  of  in  11th  century,  (App. 
1),  1, 2;  grants  of  to  the  corporation  of  London, 
id.  3 ; bear-gardens,  and  theatres,  id.  4 ; popu- 
lation, id.  5 ; trade  and  manufactures,  id.  5,  6 ; 
public  improvements,  id.  6 ; breweries  in  South- 
wark, id.  11,  16,  18  ; distilleries,  id.  21 ; vine- 
gar-works, id.  23;  corn-mills,  id.  26  ; hat- 
manufactories,  id.  27  ; tan-yards,  id.  29,  31,  32  ; 
glass-works,  id.  35  ; potteries,  id.  37 — 39  ; 
chemical  works,  id.  39  ; soap  and  candle  manu- 
factories, id.  40,  41  ; gas-works,  id.  42,  43  ; 
iron-works,  id.  44  ; printing  establishments,  id. 
45,  46  ; various  manufactories,  id.  46 ; popula- 
tion of  Southwark  in  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831, 
and  1841,  (App.  2),  10 ; Savings  banks,  id.  12 ; 
marriages,  births,  and  baptisms,  from  1831  to 
1841,  id.  13. 
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Taylor  and  Sons,  Messrs.  John,  emery-mills, 
Red-cross  street,  Southwark,  (App.  1),  40. 
Theatres  in  Southwark,  (App.  1),  4. 

Thrale,  Henry,  esq.,  (App.  1),  16. 
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Vauxhall  pottery,  (App.  1),  37. 
Vinegar-manufactories  in  Southwark,  (App.  1), 
23. 
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Wandsworth  flour-mills,  (App.  1),  26. 
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beth, (App.  1),  41,  42. 

Wines,  British,  (App.  1),  25. 
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